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ABSTRACT 


The  Left  In  Cyprus  Is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  seemingly  heterogeneous 
elements  :  the  party  which  expresses  the  broader  subculture  of  the  "people’s  movement" 
is  Ideologically  communist,  but  its  practice  and  that  of  the  mass  organizations  of  the  Left 

seem  closer  to  the  model  of  Western  social  democracy  -  support  for  democratization, 

reformism,  and  efforts  to  avoid  political  violence.  In  addition  the  Cypriot  Left  was  and  is 
anti-imperialist.  But  its  anti-imperialism  is  also  differentiated  from  the  dominant  communal 

nationalisms  on  the  island  -  It  expresses  a  form  of  bicommunal  civil  patriotism  of  the 

Islanders.  Thus  the  Cypriot  Left  seems  to  be  a  case  of  hybridity  of  different  forms  of  the 
global  Left.  _ 

This  hybridity  is  explored  through  a  concept  of  the  Left  as  a  totality  encompassing  a 
variety  of  Ideological  and  organizational  forms.  In  the  context  of  this  totality,  different 

questions  are  addressed  at  different  levels  of  analysis  -  systemic,  structural,  situational. 

The  empirical  focus  Is  on  the  period  1920-60  -  the  period  of  the  emergence  and 
consolidation  of  the  Left. 

The  origins  of  communism,  as  class  politics,  and  the  development  of  leftist  patriotism  are 
traced  to  the  systemic  level.  The  emergence  of  communism  and  trade  unionism  coincided 
with  the  "deepening  of  capitalist  developmenr  on  the  island  and  more  specifically  with  the 
process  of  proletarianization  as  a  result  of  the  integration  of  the  island  in  the  capitalist 
world  economy.  And  the  development  of  leftist  patriotism  was  a  response  to  the  position 
of  the  Island  as  a  geopolitical  "border/frontier".  The  democratic  reformism  of  the  Left  and 
its  dual  form  of  politics  and  organizational  structure  ("Ideological  autonomy"  and 
"national/popular  unity" )  are  related  to  the  political  structures  which  it  had  to  confront:  the 
liberal  colonial  context  and  the  regime  of  negative  integration  in  a  society  in  which  anti¬ 
colonialism  was  a  rising  sentiment.  The  cultural  roots  of  the  Left  and  the  loyalty  of  the 


leftist  masses  are  related  to  the  transformafon  of  Cypriot  plebeian  culture  into  a  modem 
Idiom  through  the  Ideological  framework  of  communism  and  the  collective  experience  of 
historical  confrontations  and  transformations  In  the  middle  of  the  century. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Questions,  methodology  and  the  bibliographical  context^ 

How  can  we  study  communist  movements?  At  one  extreme,  communist  movements 
and  parties  have  been  portrayed  as  fundamentally  undemocratic,  "totalitarian"  political 

formations^.  On  the  other  hand  communists  have  portrayed  their  movement/parties  as  the 

true  descendant  of  Marxism  and  the  authentic  expression  of  proletarian  class 
consciousness  in  political  terms.  It  might  of  course  be  easy  to  say  that  the  truth  probably 
lies  somewhere  in  the  middle.  But  that  would  need  also  an  accounting.  For  the  issues 
involved  are  much  more  complicated  than  simply  the  evaluation  of  a  political  movement.  In 
evaluating  the  communist  movement,  we  are  evaluating  in  effect  a  large  part  of  the  history 
of  our  century.  Even  more,  the  evaluation  of  this  movement  inevitably  implies  positions  on 
still  open  socio-economic  issues  -  the  structure,  functioning  and  future  of  the  capitalist 
system.  In  sociological  terms  the  question  is  equally  "heavy"  with  implications  .  It  involves 
an  evaluation  of  Marxism  (both  in  theory  and  in  practice)  but  also  a  position  on  the 
experience  of  Modernity  (to  the  degree  that  the  communist  movement  came  to  embody,  in 
the  middle  of  the  20th  century,  the  vision  of  historical  progress  and  its  crisis)  and  ultimately 
an  argument  on  the  link  of  social  movements  and  political  parties.  This  link  will  be  the 
sociological  entry  point  for  this  work . 

The  study  of  social  movements  and  the  study  of  political  parties  usually  follow  diverging 
paths.  Social  movements  are  often  treated  as  "spontaneous"  forms  of  social  mobilization, 
and  such  studies  are  usually  confined,  temporally,  to  their  early  stages.  Political  parties  , 

1  On  transliteration  and  abbreviations:  The  transliteration  of  Greek  or  Cypriot  terms  and  expressions  will 
be  phonetic  rather  than  orthographic. 

The  abbreviation  G/C  will  be  used  to  refer  to  "Greek  Cypriot"  and  T/C  will  be  used  to  refer  to"Turkish 
Cypriot". 

2Thls  tendency  which  draws  its  descent  from  "mass  society  theories"  has  often  attempted  to  link  the 
communist  and  the  fascist  movements. 
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on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  studied  as  types  of  bureaucratic  forms  of  power .  In  effect 
the  link  of  social  movements  and  political  parties  Is  sometimes  conceived  as  historically 
linear:  as  the  social  movements  get  "institutionalized"  and  lose  their  spontaneity,  they  are 
transformed  Into  political  parties.  This  division  of  focus  can  be  traced  to  the  Weberian 
analytic  framework  of  "routinization".  But  the  communist  movement  (as  a  global 
phenomenon)  and  the  political  parties  which  expressed  it  coincided  ;  the  communist 
parties  emerged  as  organizational  forms  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and 
came  to  express,  by  1945,  a  series  of  mass  movements.  Thus  in  many  countries  the  social 
movements  emerged  or  found  expression  in  an  already  existing  Institutional  framework. 
In  this  context  Marxist  analysis  Inspired  by  the  experience  of  the  western  communist 

movement^  tends  to  emphasize  the  link  between  the  systemic  origins  and  the  political 

expression  of  forms  of  class  consciousness,  rather  than  direct  itself  to  the  organizational 
dimension  of  such  movements. 

This  study  does  not  aim  at  answering  the  above  issues  on  the  broader  theoretical  level. 
Its  focus  is  primarily  empirical.  It  aims  to  study  the  Cypriot  communist  movement,  its  origins 
and  organizational  forms.  Yet  this  investigation  intersects  inevitably  with  the  above 
questions.  On  the  basis  of  this  study  the  argument  on  the  "totalitarian"  character  of  the 
communist  movement  cannot  be  sustained.  Even  T.W.  Adams,  the  author  of  a  book  on 

AKEL^  inspired  by  cold  war  anti-communism  had  to  note  : 

"  In  view  of  the  surprising  prosperity  in  Cyprus,  and  despite  the  unresolved 
communal  troubles,  the  communists  may  have  already  began  to  reassess  their 
position  ;  the  members  of  AKEL  have  proved  to  be  patient  individuals  who  have 
faced  setbacks  and  successes  with  equanimity  in  the  past.  The  party  is  likely  to 
accommodate  itself  to  local  political  conditions  in  hopes  of  preserving  its  legal 

existence."^ 

The  party  has  changed  neither  its  positions  nor  its  Ideology  since  the  book  was  written 

3  See  especially  the  neomarxist  literature  on  the  formation  and  transformation  of  the  working  class  (and 
its  political  forms)  in  Italy  and  France. 

4The  Cypriot  communist-Left  party. 

5  T.W.  Adams  1971.  AKEL:  The  Communist  Party  of  Cyprus.  Stanford.  Hoover  Institution  Press,  p.  .203. 
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(late  1960's),  but  Adams'  acknowledgement  of  the  "equanimity"  of  Cypriot  communists  is 
indicative  of  the  image  of  the  party  even  to  negative  observers.  As  we  will  see  in  this  study, 
the  Cypriot  communists  actually  played  a  key  role  In  the  effort  to  democratize  Cypriot 
society  and  have  been  clearly  much  more  Influenced  by  British  liberalism  than  have  their 
Ideological  opponents  ,  the  nationalists.  On  the  other  hand  the  Cypriot  communists  do  not 
fit  the  stereotypical  image  of  communists  as  revolutionaries  who  aim  to  seize  state  power, 
and,  as  we  will,  see.  have  not  proclaimed  ,  even  themselves,  that  they  express  a  purely 

proletarian  force.®  Thus  rather  than  attempt  to  evaluate  the  Cypriot  communist 

experience  In  terms  of  the  communist  movement  only,  in  this  study  we  will  attempt  to 
situate  the  Cypriot  case  study  within  the  broader  phenomenon  of  the  Left.  In  this  respect, 
while  we  will  employ  a  Marxist  framework  to  analyze  the  systemic  origins  of  both  the 
movement  and  Its  forms  of  class  consciousness,  on  the  organizational  level  we  will  relate 
the  communists  to  other  working  class  movements  (such  as  social  democracy,  British 
labor,  or  anarchism).  And  It  Is  In  this  context  that  we  will  try  to  explore  the  forms  (cultural 
and  political)  that  the  Cypriot  movement  has  taken.  The  evaluation  of  the  contribution  of 
the  communists  to  local  Cypriot  society  and  of  their  role  in  shaping  the  Cypriot  modem 
experience  has  been  decisively  positive:  they  have  been  the  political  force  which  tried, 

even  if  unsuccessfully,  to  avert  the  division  of  the  Island^  while  their  contribution  towards  a 

more  equitable  distribution  of  income  has  been  unmistakable  .  This  evaluation  will  be 
explicitly  discussed  in  the  final  chapter. 

In  sociological  terms  the  study  Is  an  effort  to  explore  the  ways  in  which  the  emerging 
Cypriot  working  class  developed  its  political  consciousness  and  the  ways  in  which  the 


6as  we  will  see  below  they  rather  chose  to  describe  themselves  as  "the  people's  movement". 

^The  politics  of  the  party  until  1974  have  been  largely  vindicated.  And  this  vindication  has  been 

acknowledged  even  by  opponents  -  see,  for  example,  the  debate  on  the  self-government  policy  of  1947- 
48  which  is  now  widely  considered  as  the  "best"  lost  chance  of  passing  into  a  post  colonial  regime 
peacefully. 
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historical  movement  of  this  class^  was  related  to  the  political  party  of  the  Left.  In  this 

context  we  will  explore  three  distinct  theoretical  categories  and  their  inter-relation  :  the 
concept  of  class  ,  the  concept  of  the  movement  of  this  class  (in  terms  of  repertoires  of 
mobilization  and  types  of  demands)  and  the  concept  of  the  political  organization  .the 
party.  A  critical  concept  in  the  inter-relation  of  these  categories  will  be  the  concept  of 
subculture  as  It  relates  to  the  everyday  ways  and  forms  through  which  class 
consciousness  and  counter-hegemonic  perspectives  have  been  maintained. 

Paradoxes  and  research  questions 

Let  us  start  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  party  of  the  Cypriot  Left  .  The 
communist  party  of  Cyprus  (KKK-Koummounistikon  Komma  Kyprou  )  developed  in  the 
1920's  .  It  had  its  first  congress  in  conditions  of  semi-legality  in  1926.  The  party  was 

declared  illegal  after  the  riots  of  1931  ^  but  during  the  period  of  illegality  in  the  1930’s,  It 

managed  to  develop  links  with  the  middle  classes  and  its  activists  came  to  lead  the 
emerging  then,  trade  union  movement.  In  1941  the  communist  party,  together  with  liberal 
politicians,  formed  a  broader  party  called  AKEL  -  "Uplifting  party  of  the  working  people"  { 
Anorthotikon  Komma  Eryazomenou  Laou  ).  By  1944-45  the  communist  party  was 
disbanded  and  AKEL  became  the  official  Left  communist  party  of  the  island,  in  the  latter 

part  of  the  decade  the  party  and  the  social  movements^  ^  allied  with  it  came  to  play  a 
major  role  in  both  the  anti-colonial  mobilizations^  ^  and  in  internal  politics  -  ranging  from 


8as  can  be  described  in  a  Marxist  framework;  see  chapter  one. 

9The  official  declaration  of  illegality  came  in  1933  but  the  party  was  practically  illegal  from  the  latter  part 
of  1931.  For  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  uprising  and  the  position  of  the  party,  see  chapter  three. 

10  For  the  alliances  involved  in  the  "people's  movement"  see  chapters  four  and  five. 

1  lThe  island  had  been  a  British  colony  since  1878. 
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class  confrontations  to  participating  in  church  elections. (n  the  1950's  the  party  adopted 

a  staunch  pro-enos/s  (union  with  Greece)  line,  but  when  the  church  launched  its 
guerrilla  campaign  against  the  British  in  1955,  the  Left  was  also  excluded  and  the  party 
itself  denounced  the  violent  turn  of  the  anti-colonial  movement.  The  Left  was  excluded 
also  from  the  administration  of  the  newly  formed  independent  state  of  Cyprus  in  1960,  but 
it  was  not  declared  illegal.^ 5  Despite  this  exclusion  (  the  "regime  of  negative 

integration") "*6  the  Left  seemed  ,  strangely,  to  play  a  significant  role  in  Cypriot  society."!^ 

Its  anti-imperialism  seemed  increasingly  to  become  the  dominant  attitude  among  sections 
of  the  Center  and  the  Right,  and  the  Left  itself  played  a  key  role  in  mobilizations  to  defend 

the  independence  of  the  island  and  the  democratic  regime. ^8  y^e  policies  and 
suggestions  of  the  Left  were  also  largely  adopted  in  internal  economic  planning  and 
welfare  policies,  even  if  not  acknowledged  by  the  government. It  was  this  situation 

which  prompted  the  near  panic  of  Western  secret  services,  and  of  the  internal  extreme 
right  wing.  President  Makarios  was  nicknamed  the  "Fidel  Castro  of  the  Mediterranean" 
on  the  basis  of  his  non-aligned  policy  (suggested  from  the  fifties  and  strongly  supported  by 
the  Left)  and  his  "tolerance"  for  AKEL.  It  Is  in  this  climate  that  Adams'  book  on  the  party 
was  written.  The  publication  was  part  of  the  Hoover  Institute's  program  of  studying  non- 


1  ^The  archbishop  in  Cyprus  is  elected  by  popular  vote. 

I^The  position  of  the  party  on  the  goal  of  the  anti-colonial  movement  has  oscillated  between  enosis  and 
independence  as  we  will  see  in  chapters  three,  four,  and  five. 

1 4^For  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  see  chapter  five. 

ISThis  has  been  the  pattern  in  most  countries  of  the  area,  see  chapter  six.  The  demand  for  setting  the 
party  illegal  was  raised  by  the  three  NATO  countries  (Greece,  Britain,  Turkey)  which  signed  the 
independence  agreement  as  Guarantor  powers. 

^Ssee  discussion  of  Roth  below,  chapters  one  and  six. 

^^Increasingly,  though,  in  the  G/C  community  as  the  T/C  left  was  marginalized  and  silenced  ,  see  chapter 
five  and  seven. 

1  ®Embodied  at  the  time  in  the  personality  of  archbishop  Makarios. 

1 9see  chapter  seven. 
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ruling  communist  parties,  and  it  was  denounced  by  the  party  and  its  newspaper  as  part  of 
a  campaign  by  the  CIA  to  prepare  the  ground  for  western  intervention. 

After  the  events  of  1974  (a  military  coup  supported  by  the  Cypriot  extreme  right  wing 
and  organized  by  the  Greek  officers  who  controlled  the  Cypriot  National  Guard,  and  the 
subsequent  invasion  by  the  Turkish  army)  the  Left  emerged  vindicated.  Especially  after  the 
death  of  president  Makarios  in  1977,  it  played  a  key  role  in  supporting  centrist  candidates 

for  the  presidency.  Even  though  the  Left  never  really  participated  officially^O  (p 
government,  its  role  has  been  of  key  significance  In  shaping  government  policies  both 
internally  and  externally.  In  1988  the  party  supported  an  Independent  for  president,21  and 
his  election  marked  a  shift  in  party  policy,  instead  of  supporting  the  leaders  of  centrist 
parties  (in  order  to  isolate  the  Right  and  promote  the  policy  of  "national  unity")  \{  claimed 
the  "right"  to  choose  the  centrist  candidates  it  would  support.  Even  though  the  party  failed 
to  repeat  its  1988  success  in  the  1993  and  1998  elections,  the  close  margin^S  of  both 
elections  has  stirred  a  debate  In  the  party  on  whether  It  should  contest  the  elections  with 
its  own  candidates. 24 

With  such  a  long  history  one  could  say  that  the  party  has  failed  in  its  goals  ,  so  far , 

since  It  did  not  manage  to  assume  power  and  transform  society  according  to  its  ideology  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  party  could  claim  that,  at  least  after  1974,  it  has  played  an 

Instrumental  role  in  all  the  presidential  elections  and  In  the  administration  of  power.  The 

party  could  claim  among  its  successes  Its  very  existence  actually.  It  not  only  survived 

colonial  outlawing  and  right-wing  campaigns  of  terror,  but  It  managed  to  survive  as  a  major 

20|ndividuals  affiliated  with  the  Left  participated  in  the  government  from  1988  to  1993  but  they  did  so  as 
technocrats  rather  than  as  party  members. 

21  The  candidate,  George  Vassiliou,  was  a  self-made  millionaire,  but  his  parents  were  among  the 
founders  and  leadirrg  activists  of  AKEL  in  the  1940’s. 

22which,  as  we  will  see,  was  a  comer  stone  of  party  policy  since  its  beginning. 

23  The  elections  were  decided  by  a  few  thousand  votes. 

24  See  debate  in  Haravghi  in  spring  1998. 
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party  and  transform  Itself  internally  for  about  80  years,  while  the  country  changed  from  an 
agrarian-based  colonial  economy  in  the  1940's  to  a  service-oriented  affluent  economy  in 
the  1990's.  In  the  parliamentary  elections  of  1991 ,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  party  .which  has  been  staunchly  pro-soviet  and  which  refused  to 

denounce  Marxism-Leninism,  even  experienced  a  risers  in  its  electoral  share  despite 
suffering  a  split ! 

The  party  prides  itself  on  other  things  than  assuming  or  administering  power :  Its 
contribution  to  the  creation  of  welfare  legislation,  social  security,  labor  laws,  and  for  the 
existence  of  automatic  price  Indexing  of  wages.  It  also  prides  itself  on  its  contribution  to  the 
democratization  of  Cypriot  society  and  for  the  defense  of  its  state  independence. 

This  Is  the  first  paradox:  how  can  a  communist  party  pride  itself  on  social  democratic 
measures,  the  establishment  of  bourgeois  civil  liberties  and  the  defense  of  the 

independence  of  the  state?^^ 

Leftists  have  criticized  the  party  for  this  moderation  and  reformism  .  The  party,  for 
example,  has  been  criticized  for  "not  joining  the  anti-colonial  struggle  of  1 955-59. 

Similarly  the  party  has  been  sharply  criticized  by  groups  on  the  extreme  left^S  and  by  the 

socialist  party  ,  EDEK,  for  its  cautious  line  In  the  1970’s  and  subsequently.  But  this  lack  of 
a  revolutionary  line  by  the  party  goes  even  further  back  as  we  will  see:  the  party  has 
participated  in  archbishopic  elections  since  the  mid-forties.  In  the  1960's  and  the  1970's  it 

supported  archbishop  Makarios^Q  as  president  of  the  republic.  And  all  these  from  a  party 

25The  rise  was  the  result  of  returning  leftist  voters  who  abandoned  the  party  in  1986  -  when  the  party 
seemed  for  a  period  to  "flirt "  with  the  right  wing  party. 

26  A  goal  which,  by  conventional  again  standards,  should  have  been  upheld  by  the  local  bourgeoisie. 

27  Democritos.1959.  I  AkelHd  Igesia  ke  o  Enoplos  Agon:  Marxistiki  Kritifd.  Nicosia.  This  text  has  been  the 
theoretical  manifesto  ,  in  a  way,  of  the  trend  which  coalesced  in  the  late  1960's  in  the  socialist  party 
EDEK. 

28Mainly  Trotskyists;  see  the  groups  "  sosialistiki  ekfrasr  and  '‘eryatitd  dimokratiar. 

29This  has  been  the  main  line  of  criticism  of  P.  Servas,  see  his  multi  volume  work  "Efthines". 
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which  never  renounced  Marxism-  Leninism  as  its  guiding  ideology. 

In  general  the  party  strongly  supported  the  state  in  external^O  and  bicommunal 

relations but  internally  it  has  not  been  power  oriented.  It  chose  rather  to  affect  society 

by  inten/entions  in  "civil  society"32  and  .after  independence  in  1 960,  by  securing  from  the 
government  social  welfare  measures  and  specific  global  policies.  The  party,  for  example, 
came  In  first  by  a  wide  margin  in  the  elections  of  1970,^3  but  it  fielded  only  nine 

candidates  so  as  to  avoid  the  translation  of  its  landslide  victory  in  votes^^  into  a  control  of 

the  parliament.  Accusing  the  party  of  not  being  revolutionary  enough  may  be  correct 

or  useful  in  the  rhetorical  tactics  of  other  leftist  groups,  but  sociologically  the  issue  cannot 
be  explained  by  simply  arguing  that  the  party  elite  isn’t  revolutionary  enough.  After  all  this 

party  has  been  consistently^S  supported  by  one-third  of  the  voters,  and  despite  its 

practical  reformism  it  was  the  only  mass  party  of  the  Left  in  the  West  which  refused  to 
denounce  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  aftermath  of  its  collapse  in  1991 .  Still  the  voters  stuck 
with  it. 

In  sociological  terms,  we  could  relate  the  reform.ism  of  the  party  to  the  "organizational 
hypothesis"  (called  an  "iron  law"  by  the  author)  put  forward  by  Michels  in  his  study  of  the 


30|n  relation  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

^■•By  arguing  for  a  unified  state  for  all  Cypriots. 

32Even  in  economic  matters  it  did  support  state  regulation  of  prices  and  interest  rates,  but  it  also 
encouraged  strongly  the  role  of  coope  ratives  as  a  mechanism  for  controlling  the  market-see  chapter  seven. 
S^The  first  contested  parliamentary  elections  since  1930. 

34|t  received  33%  in  party  votes  and  close  to  40%  In  combined  votes  -  while  the  major  right  wing  party 
received  25%  . 

35such  a  control  would  have  added  to  the  arguments  that  the  island  was  in  danger  of  being  taken  over 
by  the  communists  and  would  have  provoked  outside  (primarily  Greek)  intervention;  see  chapter  seven. 

36  Except  for  the  election  of  1986  in  which  it  lost  votes  to  the  Center.  In  1991  it  received  30%  but  the 

short  lived  splinter  party  (which  included  the  historic  leadership)  received  2.5%  ■  adding  up  again  to  1/3  of 
the  votes. 
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German  Social  Democrats  (SPD)  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.37  According  to  Michels 

the  discrepancy  between  revolutionary  ideology  and  reformist  practice  was  the  product  of 
the  growing  bureaucratization  of  the  party  as  the  party  elite  and  bureaucrats  had  in  effect 
to  protect  their  own  interests  which  were  increasingly  identified  with  the  status  quo. 
Michels’  argument  will  be  addressed  directly  in  chapter  six,  but  indirectly  it  will  be  a  subtext 
for  this  work.  Was  the  reformism  of  the  party  a  product  of  its  bureaucratization?  There 
was  indeed  a  progressive  change  towards  less  confrontational  attitudes  with  the  rise  of  the 
party  bureaucracy  in  the  late  1940’s,  but  if  there  must  be  a  direct  answer,  then  it  will  be  no. 
The  Cypriot  movement  had  a  decisively  reformist  dimension,  as  we  will  see,  even  In  its 
underground,  heroic  days,  and  this  was  In  part  related  to  the  Influence  of  the  British 
institutional  context  and  In  part  to  what  we  will  call  "stage  theory  modernism".  The 
argument  developed  here  moves  more  in  the  direction  of  the  framework  put  forward  by 
G.  Roth  in  his  study  of  the  German  SPD.  According  to  this  argument  the  critical  dimension 

for  the  politics  of  the  working  class  movement  was  its  relation  to  the  political  structures  - 

whether  it  was  allowed  to  integrate  and  in  what  forms.  Thus  the  question  of  the  reformism 
of  the  party  (and  the  relation  of  this  reformism  to  Its  revolutionary  Ideology)  will  be 

addressed  in  organizational  terms  -  by  exploring  the  internal  organizational  forms  of  the 

movement  (party-  mass  organizations-subculture)  and  its  relation  to  the  structure  of  the 
political  sphere.  Yet  the  analysis  will  diverge  also  from  Roth  on  his  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  the  creation  of  the  leftist  working  class  subculture.  According  to  Roth,  in  Germany  this 
subculture  was  the  product  of  exclusion.  On  the  contrary,  here  It  will  be  argued  that  in 
Cyprus  the  subculture  was  actively  maintained  as  a  form  of  "choice"  of  an  alternative 
society  on  the  basis  of  a  different  set  of  historical  and  experiential  conceptions.  The 
subculture  in  this  sense  will  be  analyzed  as  a  mode  of  preserving  the  "faith"  In  a  different 
society ,  in  non-revolutionary  situations. 

37  Robert  Michels.  1949  [1915].  Political  Parties.  Glencoe,  Illinois.  Free  Press. 
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The  above  questions  focus  primarily  on  the  forms  that  a  movement  takes.  But  there  is 
another  paradox  in  the  case  of  AKEL  which  brings  in  a  different  set  of  sociological  issues 
related  to  the  origins  and  historical  role  of  the  movement-party-subculture.  The  second 
paradox  In  the  case  of  AKEL  is  its  strength:  how  did  a  communist  party  root  itself  in  a 
society  torn  bv  ethnic  conflict  and  nationalism  and,  as  most  historiographical  accounts 
argue,  deeply  rooted  until  recently  in  its  traditional  culture  ? 

As  we  will  see,  from  its  early  stages  the  Cypriot  communist  movement  had  a  decisively 
anti-nationalist  and  secular  orientation.  In  effect  It  has  developed  a  form  of  leftist  patriotism 
(as  an  alternative  to  the  existing  rival  communal  nationalisms)  which,  as  we  will  see,  has 
played  a  key  role  in  both  the  policies  and  in  the  Ilfeworlds  of  leftist  activists.  The  party  is 
now  a  Greek  Cypriot  party  (G/C)  ,  but  until  the  1960's  it  had  Turkish  Cypriot  (T/C) 
members  and  leaders  as  well,  and  even  today  it  is  the  most  consistent  (despite  nationalist 
attacks)  supporter  of  rapprochement  between  the  two  communities.  It  is  worth  noting  also 

that  there  is  a  T/C  party  of  the  Left^  now  (after  the  military  separation  of  the  two 

communities)  which  is  widely  considered  as  the  "Turkish  Cypriot  AKEL" . 

If  the  party-movement  had  managed  to  develop  a  radically  different  conception  of 
identity  in  relation  to  nationalism,  in  terms  of  religion  it  has  managed  to  somehow  maintain 
its  atheistic  philosophy  while  it  attracted  sections  of  the  religiously  faithful.  Thus  despite  its 

ideological  secularism  (which  was  also  reflected  In  the  lifeworlds  of  its  supporters)  39  AKEL 
had  participated,  as  we  noted,  in  church  elections  and  it  always  attracted  Christians  and 
even  priests."^  In  one  way  we  may  interpret  the  paradox  (of  the  co-existence  of  religion 

and  secularism)  anthropologically  .  In  this  framework  the  paradox  Is  in  the  glance  of  the 
viewer.  When  the  left  wing  coffeshops  ( isilloyi )  close  every  Christmas  and  Easter  and  the 

SSjuridsh  Republican  party  -  the  name  of  the  party  is  related  to  left  Kemalism. 

39chapter  six. 

^See  chapter  four. 
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customers  go  to  church,  they  don't  experience  any  contradiction  between  the  photograph 
of  Lenin  in  the  silloyos  and  the  icon  of  Christ  in  the  church. We  may  cal!  the  paradoxes 
the  discrepancy  between  western  European  ideas  and  the  Orthodox  East.  Or  it  may  be 
specific  to  the  local  culture.^2  these  cultural  variables  need  to  be  put  in  context. 

Was  Cypriot  society,  for  example,  as  conservative,  submissive,  and  superstitious  as 

T.W.  Adams  suggests  in  his  reference  to  the  early  days  of  communism  in  Cyprus  ? 

"Communism  did  not  have  a  strong  and  immediate  appeal  to  Cypriots.  Anti-British 
and  independence  slogans  seemed  to  be  countered  by  the  enosis  [union  with 
Greece]  spirit  and  the  belief  that  Cyprus  one  day  would  be  ceded  to  Greece,  as 
were  the  Ionian  islands  in  1864.  Moreover,  the  deep  seated  superstitions  of  the 
dominant  peasant  class  and  the  influence  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  which  had  an 
ingrained  Hellenic  nationalism,  were  powerful  deterrents  to  international  revolutionary 
preachings.  But  the  submissive  nature  of  Cypriots  was  possibly  the  hardest 
obstacle  the  KKK  [Communist  Party  of  Cyprus]  had  to  overcome.  Throughout  its 
long  history,  Cyprus*  people  have  succumbed  to  wave  upon  wave  of  conquerors 

with  little  or  no  resistance." 

Adams'  argument  is  not  unique.  It  expresses  rather  a  much  wider  view  of  Cypriot 
culture  propagated  by  nationalist  historiographers. In  this  context  the  existence  of  the 


Cypriot  Left  is  seen  as  an  anomic  paradox^®  accounted  either  by  the  metaphysical  ghost 


of  "international  communism"^  or  more  specifically  by  a  "conspiracy"  guided  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  addressing  this  set  of  issues  we  have  to  reinterpret  the  historical  experience  of 


a  literary  version  of  the  identification  of  Christ  with  Lenin  in  the  Orthodox  Greek-speaking  world 
see  Nicos  Kazantzakis*  "Christ  re-crucified". 

42For  the  exploration  of  these  issues  see  chapters  four. 

^  Adams  (1971),  p.15. 

44  They  see  the  Cypriots  reacting  to  oppression  only  in  the  1950’s  when  the  Right  wing  of  the  two 
communities  moved  into  violent  confrontations  which  ended  up  in  securing  their  politically  and  culturally 
hegemonic  status  in  the  subsequent  decades. 

45Adams  tries  to  account  for  it  by  referring  to  the  need  for  national  unity  in  G/C  community-  but  that 
hardly  explains  the  strength  of  the  party.  It  just  explains  why  it  was  not  persecuted  by  the  authorities.  In 
addition  it  misses  totally  the  point  that  the  climate  of  "national  unity"  was  in  many  ways  a  victory  of  leftist 
policy  from  the  1950's. 

46Grivas’  (the  military  leader  of  the  right  wing  organization  EOKA)  fanatical  anticommunism  could  be 
seen  in  this  framework;  see  chapter  five. 
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Cypriot  society  and  the  role  of  the  Left  In  the  historical  path  of  modernization  of  the  island. 
We  will  attempt  to  situate  local  developments  In  the  broader  patterns  of  the  world 
economy,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  process  of  incorporation  of  the  Island  into  the 
European  world-economy.  This  "alternative  reading"  of  Cypriot  history  will  enable  us  to 
situate  the  20th  century  Left  in  the  broader  patterns  of  lower  class  mobilizations  and  their 
transformations  and  to  explore  the  "affinities"  of  communism  with  local  cultural  conflicts. 

Analytic  framework  and  methodology 

In  order  to  explore  the  above  questions  we  need  an  analytic  framework  to  organize 
our  data.  We  will  adopt  the  model  suggested  by  Alford  and  Friedland  in  their  book 

"Powers  of  Theory".  ^  In  that  work  the  authors  argue  that  often  social  scientific  debates 

are  not  so  much  Issues  of  "right  or  wrong"  but  issues  related  to  the  type  of  question  and 
the  type  of  answer  sought.  The  basic  distinction  suggested  in  their  book  is  between 
different  levels  of  analysis  ;  often,  they  argue,  theorists  and  researchers  attempt  to 
compare  views  and  perspectives  derived  from  different  levels  of  analysis  .  In  effect  each 
perspective  is  the  "most  appropriate"  to  provide  answers  to  questions  at  a  particular 
level/domain  of  analysis.  Thus  the  two  authors  argue  that  the  three  main  schools  in  political 
sociology  (pluralist,  managerial,  class)  can  actually  be  related  to  distinct  levels  of  analysis 
as  follows : 

1 )  the  pluralist  perspective  with  its  emphasis  on  culture  and  the  dynamics  of  consensus 
and  participation  can  provide  more  comprehensive  understandings  on  the  situational  level 
of  analysis; 

2)  the  managerial  perspective  with  its  emphasis  on  politi'cs/power  and  on  the  dynamics  of 
centralization  and  fragmentation  can  provide  more  comprehensive  answers  on  the 


^^Robert  R.  Alford  and  Roger  Friedland.  1985.  Powers  of  Theory  .Capitalism,  the  State  and  Democracy. 
Cambridge.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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structural  level  of  analysis; 

3)  the  class  perspective  with  its  emphasis  on  the  economic  system  and  on  the  dynamics  of 
accumulation  and  class  conflict  can  provide  more  comprehensive  answers  on  the  systemic 
level  of  analysis. 

Each  perspective  claims  of  course  that  it  can  provide  answers  on  all  levels  of  analysis  - 
but  Alford  and  Friedland  emphasize  the  significance  of  the  units  of  analysis  used  at  each 
level  and  the  consequent  appropriateness  of  each  perspective  to  answer  questions  on 
issues  which  can  be  investigated  with  the  unit  of  analysis  characteristic  of  each  .  In  the 
context  of  this  work  we  will  adopt  the  model  of  the  world  system  as  appropriate  at  the 
systemic  level,  in  order  to  account  for  the  historical  transformations  associated  with  the  rise 
of  capitalism  and  the  changing  class  relations  in  the  island.  The  systemic  level,  in  this 
sense,  provides  the  framework  for  the  phenomena  under  discussion,  but  the  particular 
organizational  form  of  the  lower  classes  needs  to  be  explored  in  terms  of  categories  and 
units  of  analysis  appropriate  for  that  level  of  analysis.  Thus  the  specific  organizational 
forms  (and  the  accompanying  tendencies  for  integration,  reformism  or  revolutionism) 
should  be  explored  on  the  organizational  level  of  analysis.  And  in  this  context  we  will 

employ  C.  Tilly's  model  of  resource  mobilization as  a  framework  in  order  to  analyze  the 

transformations  of  lower  class  protest  and  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  "communism"  as 
the  ideological-organizational  model  of  lower  class  mobilization.  In  relation  to  the  cultural 
origins  of  Cypriot  communism  we  will  employ  the  Weberian  concept  "elective  affinity"  and 

the  analytic  framework  of  W.Sewell^  in  analyzing  the  dialectical  emergence  of  counter- 

hegemonic  discourses. 

This  analysis  of  the  Left  at  different  levels  of  analysis  (and  with  different  conceptual 
categories)  aims  at  providing  answers  to  specific  questions,  but  clearly  the  aim  is  to 

^  Charles  Tilly.  1978.  From  Mobilization  to  Revolution.  USA.  Addison-Wesley. 

49  William  H.  Sewell  Jr.  1980.  Work  and  Revolution  In  France.  The  Language  of  Labor  from  the  Old 
Regime  to  1848.  Cambridge.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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articulate  a  comprehensive  framework  -  not  to  provide  a  set  of  unrelated  answers  to 
equally  unrelated  questions.  Following  our  initial  question,  the  issue  here  is  to  understand 
Cypriot  communism  as  a  specific  form  of  the  Left  and  to  be  able  on  the  basis  of  this 
discussion  to  articulate  some  more  general  arguments  on  the  relation  of  social  movements 
and  political  parties  .  The  three  levels  of  analysis  (with  the  types  of  data  appropriate  at 
each  level)  can  be  represented  as  follows: 

Systemic  level  -world  system iproducf/on  and  trade  patterns/geopolitical  significance  of 

island 

Structural  levei-aiternatives  in  mobilization  :  political  structures/forms  of  organization 
Situational  level  /identity  :  cultural  trends/polit'cal  events 

The  causal  historical  relation  between  the  variables  at  different  levels  of  analysis  will  be 
one  of  the  themes  in  this  work . 

In  the  above  framework  the  systemic  level  "determines"  the  parameters  within  which 
local  events  unfold  -  but  the  specific  organizational  alternatives  or  the  set  of  identities 

shaped  in  the  lifeworlds  which  may  find  an  affinity  with  particular  political  ideologies  (such 
as  communism)  or  which  may  lead  to  the  development  of  new  forms  of  political 
consciousness  (such  as  leftist  patriotism)  are  contingent  on  the  local  dynamics. 

This  differentiation  of  levels  could  help  us  also  in  organizing  our  data.  In  this  work  we 
will  use  two  kinds  of  data  •  secondary  works  and  primary  data  from  the  archive  of  Adam 

Adamantos.^O  The  secondary  data  include  works  on  the  history,  the  economy  and  the 
culture  of  the  island  and  the  party-movement.  In  relation  to  the  history  of  the  party  they 
include  references  to  the  few  existing  works^"*  and  primarily  to  memoirs  of  leaders  and 

SOThe  archive  is  kept  by  his  daughter.  I  came  across  it  during  a  different  study  on  Adamantos  as  a  poirtical 
personality  in  the  context  of  a  project  by  KKEMAM  (Cyprus  Research  Center  for  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean). 

51  See  below. 
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activists.  The  primary  data  includes  some  work  on  newspapers  of  the  period  under 
discussion,  but  the  primary^^  focus  will  be  on  the  archive  of  A.  Adamantos,  one  of  the 

leaders  of  the  1940's  Left  .  This  archive  includes  both  party  documents  (which  are 
especially  useful  since  there  is  no  open  archive  of  party  documents)  and  also  letters  and 
speeches  of  the  1940's  which  will  help  shed  new  light  on  a  period  which,  as  we  will  argue, 
has  been  relegated  to  secondary  significance  due  to  right  wing  hegemony  in  the  post  - 
independence  period.  These  primary  data  (plus  the  published  biographical  works)  can  be 
especially  useful  in  illuminating  the  situational  level  and  partly  the  structural  level,  while  the 
secondary  data  on  broader  historical  and  political-economic  trends  can  be  of  particular  use 
in  reinterpreting  the  systemic  and  structural  trends  which  shaped  the  context  within  which 
the  Cypriot  communist  movement  unfolded.  The  questions  raised  earlier  can  then  be 
situated  at  different  levels  by  relating  the  issues  having  to  do  with  the  origins  of  the 
movement  to  the  "functional”  dimension  at  each  level  and  the  issues  having  to  do  with 

forms  to  the  "political"  dimension;^ 


F  UNCTIONAL/ORIGINS _ POLITICAL/FORMS 


Systemic  level:  *World system/ Incorporation 
‘Geopolitics 

Structural  level:  *Colonial  regime/institutional 
modernization 

‘Regime  of  "negative  integration 

Situational  level:  ‘Hegemony/ 

internal  contradictions 


‘Local  class  movements-forms  of 
resistance 

‘Geopolitical  consciousness/leflist  patriotism 

'Fragmentation  of  political  structures 
Adaptation  of  lower  class  movements/ 
reformism 

Policies:  autonomy-national  unity 

‘Counter-hegemony/plebeian  culture 
‘  Leftist  subculture 


52two  other  sets  of  primary  data  will  be  used  occasionally:  1)  Reports  from  the  regional  party  in  Limassol 

-these  data  have  been  kindly  provided  by  the  regional  secretary  ,  Andreas  Christou.  These  reports, 
however  ,  have  been  solicited  after  studying  Adamantos'  archive-  their  primary  use  was  actually  to  see  if 
the  trends  described  by  Adamantos'  documents  for  the  Varosha  area  coincided  with  similar  trends  in 
Limassol.  2)  The  other  set  of  data  derives  from  field  research  In  the  village  of  Ypsonas.  Data  from  this 
research  are  referred  to  only  in  one  case:  section  one  of  chapter  four. 

53  Alfoid  and  Friedland  (1985). 
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The  above  framework  outlines  the  organization  of  the  argument  but  not  the 
methodological  tactics  for  approaching  the  issues.  We  may  call  the  methodological  tactic  to 
be  used  "comparative  historical".  We  will  try  first  (in  chapter  one)  to  extract  from  a 
comparative  discussion  of  leftist  movements  some  general  parameters  and  organizational 
variables  for  our  discussion,  and  that  discussion  will  be  the  subtext  of  the  subsequent 
analysis.  In  chapter  two  the  discussion  of  Cypriot  trends  will  be  linked  to  the  framework  of 

the  dynamics  of  incorporation^  in  the  broader  area  of  the  Ottoman  Empire/eastern 

Mediterranean.  In  chapter  three  the  discussion  will  be  organized  with  implicit  references 
to  the  Greek  communist  movement  and  the  British  labor  party,  while  in  chapter  four  the 
implicit  comparative  reference  will  be  the  experience  of  western  leftist  movements  in  which 
modernism  and  secularism  were  an  Integral  part  of  the  working  class  movement  from  its 
early  steps  in  the  1 9th  century.  In  chapter  five  the  comparative  references  will  be  related  to 
the  more  general  climate  of  the  anti-Nazi  Resistance  -  the  primary  difference  of  the 
Cypriot  case  will  be  related  to  the  colonial  status  of  the  island.  A  full  fledged  comparative 
analysis  (related  to  the  framework  of  chapter  one)  will  appear  in  chapter  six  in  which  the 
Cypriot  case  will  be  analyzed  as  a  hybrid  form. 

The  methodological  approach  is  not  based  on  a  given  model  and  thus  does  not 
conform  to  the  "parallel  comparative  history"  in  Skocpol's  and  Somers'  typology  of 

comparative  historical  approaches.  ^5  it  rather  moves  between  the  "contrast-oriented 

comparative  history"  approach  and  the  "macro-analytic  comparative  history".  At  the 
beginning  it  does  develop  a  framework  of  what  the  Left  could  mean  in  different  contexts, 
and  then  It  proceeds  to  analyze  the  Cypriot  case  by  pointing  out  its  differences  from  other 
cases  In  order  to  substantiate  the  claim  of  chapter  six  on  its  hybritity.  And  in  chapter 


54^  Immanuel  Wallerstein  .1989.  The  Modem  World-System  111.  The  Second  Era  of  Great  Expansion  of  the 
Capitalist  World-Economy.  San  Diego.  Academic  Press. 

SSjheda  Skocpol  and  Margaret  Somers.  1980.  The  Uses  of  Comparative  History  in  Macrosocial  Inquiry. 
Society  for  Comparative  study  of  Society  and  History. 
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seven  in  which  the  systemic  argument  is  reappraised  this  hybritity  is  related  to  the  border 
status  of  the  island. 

The  bibliographical  context 

Since  this  study  will  be  largely  based  on  secondary  sources  and  will  also  be  an  effort  at 
re-interpeting  the  historiographical  narratives,  it  will  be  instructive  if  we  briefly  review  here 
the  five  main  Intellectual  currents  on  the  modern  historical  evolution  of  the  island.  The 
review  will  focus  particularly  on  works  referred  to  subsequently  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
reader  with  the  sources  of  the  data  and  the  targets  of  explicit  or  implicit  criticism.  The  five 
main  currents  referred  to  are;  1)  the  nationalist  hegemonic  discourses;  2)  analytic 
perspectives  and  documents  from  western  sources,  primarily  .  In  the  period  under 
discussion,  the  British  colonial  authorities;  3)  the  social  scientists'  arguments  on 
modernization;  4)  leftist  analytic  perspectives;  5)  anthropological  works. 

The  two  hegemonic  historiographical  traditions  on  the  island  are  derived  from  the 
framework  and  imagery  of  1 9th  century  romantic  nationalism.  They  portray  the  two  major 
ethnic  communities  as  parts  of  the  broader  Greek  and  Turkish  nations,  and  thus  their 
understanding  of  historical  developments  is  largely  based  on  efforts  to  prove  this 
framework  and  to  justify  the  particular  strategies  of  the  elites  of  each  community.  If  there  is 
an  area  where  the  Left  in  both  communities  has  been  totally  excluded,  it  Is  the 
development  and  organization  of  school  curricula.  Even  though  there  have  been  some 
moderating  efforts  on  Greek  nationalist  rhetoric  since  1974  in  the  G/C  community  and  a 
T/C  leftist  was  for  a  brief  period  minister  of  education  in  the  T/C  community  in  the  1990’s, 
the  general  framework  of  official  historiography  is  still  firmly  grounded  In  nationalist 

mythologizing  and  hate-creation  for  the  other  nation.^  In  this  context  any  attempt  at 


56  Hercules  MIflas.  1991.  History  Textbooks  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  History  Workshop  Journal,  vol..21,  no.2. 
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social  history  or  analysis  based  on  other  categories  than  the  nations  of  official  discourse 
belongs  essentially  to  the  realm  of  views  outside  the  officially  sanctioned  ones.  Before 
exploring  these  "other  views"  it  is  worth  giving  the  reader  an  Image  of  the  type  of  history 
sanctioned  and  propagated  by  the  two  state  mechanisms  In  Cyprus  ( the  official  one  and 
the  T/C  communal  one).  The  case  of  F.G.Maier  is  indicative.  Maier  is  one  of  the  major 
archaeologists  on  ancient  Cyprus.  When  It  was  decided  finally  that  the  Republic  of  Cyprus 

would  set  up  a  university^^  he  was  invited  to  be  a  member  of  the  academic  committee  to 

select  the  teaching  staff.  And  suddenly  a  major  scandal  broke  out  when  a  group  of  local 
literati  discovered  that  in  a  history  of  Cyprus  that  he  wrote  (intended  for  the  general  public) 

he  questioned  some  of  the  historical  views  of  Greek  Cypriot  historiography.^  The  outcry 

caused  him  to  resign  probably  feeling  confirmed  in  a  view  he  had  published  in  an  article 
which  had  not  at  the  time  been  discovered.  In  "  Factoids  in  ancient  history  :  The  case  of 
fifth  century  Cyprus,"  he  makes  an  interesting  analysis  of  how  the  needs  of  20th  century 
Greek  nationalism  had  shaped  the  Interpretation  of  5th  century  B.C.,  making  the  events 
appear  as  a  conflict  between  Phoenician  and  Greek  dynasties  so  as  to  parallel  the  conflict 
between  Greeks  and  Turks  in  the  20th  century.  In  th«s  context  he  introduced  the  term 
"factoids"  which  could  be  of  much  more  general  use  in  describing  the  official 
historiographies  of  the  two  communities  in  Cyprus. 

"Factoids  -  a  word  coined  by  Norman  Mailer  in  his  introduction  to  Marilyn  -are 
mere  speculations  or  guesses  which  have  been  repeated  so  often  that  they  are 
eventually  taken  for  hard  facts.  There  is  something  decidedly  unbiological  about 
such  factoids  :  the  tendency  to  get  stronger  the  longer  they  live  is  one  of  their 
more  insidious  qualities. " 

The  most  Impressive  recently  exposed  factoid  refers  to  a  famous  phrase  of  the 


57Earlier  efforts  were  unsuccessful  since  the  Greek  embassy  opposed  it  on  the  basis  of  being  a  possible 
source  of  "dehellenizing"  the  island 

58on  the  "plebiscite"  of  1950  and  on  the  tactics  of  EOKA  ,  see  chapter  five. 

SQpranz  G.  Maier.1985.  Factoids  in  Ancient  History:  The  Case  of  Fifth-Century  Cyprus.  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies,  p.  32 
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archbishop  of  Cyprus  while  welcoming  the  British  In  1878.  According  to  all  school  books 
and  official  histories  the  most  noteworthy  phrase  of  his  address  was  his  call  to  the  British  to 
facilitate  the  union  of  Cyprus  with  Greece.  Recent  research  has  shown  that  the  address 
did  not  include  the  famous  phrase;  It  was  added  to  the  text  of  the  speech  25  years  later , 
while  the  archbishop  himself  had  already  died  and  in  the  context  of  a  conflict  between 

traditionalists  and  nationalists  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 

Another  tradition  in  Cypriot  historiography  Is  the  view  of  outsiders,  especially  the 
British.  This  tradition  of  outside  reports  on  the  island  has  a  long  pedigree,  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  publications  on  Cypriot  history  through  the  ages  .Excerptia  Cypria,  is  made  up 
of  reports  and  commentaries  by  outside  observers.  The  most  significant  effort  in  the 
history  of  island,  the  four  volume  work  by  Sir  G.  Hill,  also  relies  on  outside  sources, 
especially  reports  from  the  consulates.  Similarly  the  most  noteworthy  historian  from  inside 
Cyprus,  C.  Kyrris,  despite  a  framework  to  a  large  degree  captive  of  nationalist  imagery, 
has  done  some  very  significant  work  by  using  extensively  archives  from  outside  sources. 

Outsiders  in  general  can  of  course  be  criticized  for  seeing  reality  through  their  own 
cultural  lens  and  often  through  their  own  interests.  One  characteristic  example  of  the 
former  type  is  L.  Durrell’s  novel  "Bitter  Lemons".  The  novel  is  set  in  the  1950's  In  Cyprus 
and  it  is  a  very  good  representation  of  agrarian  life  and  of  Cypriot-British  relations.  Yet  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  the  Left  in  the  book  can  be  accounted  for  only  partly  by  the 
author's  living  in  the  northern  area  of  Kyrenia  where  the  Left  was  not  very  strong.  Since 

one  of  the  most  controversial  episodes  in  the  book^"*  involves  the  assassination  of  a  G/C 
opponent  of  EOKA,®^  Durrell  could  have  discussed  the  communists,  who  suffered  the 


SORolandos  Katsiaounis  .  1996.  Labour,  Society  and  Politics  in  Cyprus  During  the  Second  Half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Nicosia.  Cyprus  Research  Center. 

®lThe  book  has  been  vehemently  attacked  by  the  nationalists  on  the  basis  of  this  reference,  which  was 
seen  as  an  effort  to  justify  British  polides. 

62  The  right  wing  anb'-coloniai  group. 
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most  from  that  organization’s  campaign  of  terror.  Yet  the  Left  is  a  notorious  absence 
which  can  only  be  accounted  by  Durell’s  premise  throughout  the  novel.  The  central  theme 
of  Durrell's  narrative  is  the  story  of  a  "friendship”  gone  sour.  The  "friendship"  is  the  relation 
between  the  British  and  the  Cypriots.  The  Cypriots  who  are  presented  in  the  novel  are  not 
ideological  anti-colonialists;  they  are  people  disappointed  by  Britain.  This  dimension  of 
Anglo-Cypriot  relations  (of  the  Cypriots  seeing  the  British  as  promoters  of  "civilization" 
and  as  "pro-hellenic")  existed  as  we  will  see  In  chapter  three.  But  after  the  1920's  this 
attitude  expressed  only  a  section  of  the  population.  In  Ideological  terms  it  expressed 
primarily  the  Right  wing.  Leftists  tended  to  be  opposed  to  the  British  on  an  ideological  level 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  "fEiiled  expectations".  And  clearly  the  "disappointed  native"  was 
a  more  understandable  subject  for  the  colonial  author  rather  than  the  ideological  challenge 
of  the  communist-leftist.  In  the  framework  of  looking  at  reality  through  the  lens  of  interest, 
the  reports  of  colonial  administrators  are  a  characteristic  case  in  point.  At  the  same  time 
.though,  precisely  because  the  colonial  power  was  interested  in  having  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  situation  in  its  colony,  its  reports  are  abundant  with  information  which 
unfortunately  has  not  been  extensively  used  yet  and  as  such  are  not  available  In  Cyprus. 
Most  of  what  has  been  studied,  and  Is  reported  In  newspapers.  Is  what  the  British  archives 
reveal  on  the  Cyprus  problem.  A  lot  of  the  information  on  social  history  was  obscured  until 

two  path  breaking  studies  by  G.  Georgallides.®^  The  most  significant  characteristic  of 

these  British  accounts  is  actually  their  perspective.  The  British,  one  might  say,  acted  as 
early  anthropologists  and  sociologists  of  Cyprus  since  in  their  outlook  they  embody  a 
secular  view  of  reality  which  attempts  to  analyze  the  dynamics  of  local  society,  at  least  In 
comparison  to  the  nationalist  views  of  local  analysts  attached  to  the  dominant  Idiom.  The 
work  of  T.W.  Adams  on  AKEL  could  be  placed  In  this  category  even  if  it  was  written  by  an 
American  after  the  end  of  colonialism.  Its  goal  is  rather  clear,  to  inform  the  West  of  the 

63  The  two  studies  covering  the  periods  1878-1926  and  1927-1931  are  extensively  referred  to  in  chapters 
one,  two  and  three. 
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possible  dangers  emanating  from  the  existence  of  a  mass  communist  party  on  the  island. 
Despite  its  biases,  the  book  has  valuable  information®^  and  it  gives  a  good  image  of  how 

the  G/C  establishment  viewed  the  party  in  the  late  1960's.®®  In  this  capacity,  as  an 

indicator  of  the  climate  in  the  1 960's,  the  book  does  not  fall  within  the  temporal  confines  of 
this  work,  even  though  it  will  be  referred  to  and  at  times  criticized  as  a  representative  of 
the  view  that  Cypriot  communism  was  a  response  to  anomie. 

Since  the  1 960's  another  perspective  has  started  to  emerge  which  might  be  described 
as  the  soda!  scientific  perspective  .  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  perspective  Is  its 
effort  to  apply  concepts  from  the  social  sciences,  primarily  sociology,  political  economy  and 
anthropology,  to  modern  developments  in  the  island.  An  early  form  of  this  viewpoint  may 

be  discerned  in  the  modernist  trends  In  the  intenw^ar  period.®®  A  political-intellectual 
exponent  of  this  view  was  the  businessman  aixi  politician  G.  Lanitis  who  formed  a  small 
party  in  the  1 940's®^  and  who  wrote  a  controversial  series  of  articles  in  the  press  in  the 

early  1 960's  with  the  title  "Our  fate".  The  significance  of  these  articles  resides  in  the  fact 
that  Lanitis  employs  a  totally  different  framework  in  analyzing  the  Cyprus  problem  than  the 
conventional  nationalist  one.  His  view  was  solidly  grounded  in  a  liberal  perspective  in 
which  the  main  focus  was  identified  as  the  need  to  develop  a  civil  society  on  the  basis  of 
economic  development .  Lanitis  related  this  development  to  the  need  to  enhance  trade 
and  peaceful  conditions  of  political  life.  The  author  called  upon  the  G/C  community  to 
assume  a  leading  role  and  show  to  the  minority  that  it  was  not  bent  on  suppressing  it. 
However  this  early  form  of  an  argument  employing  liberal,  political  and  economic 

S^And  some  blatant  mistakes,  such  as  the  Amiantos’  strike  of  1929  which  Is  presented  by  him  as  a  revolt 
organized  by  the  communists.  The  riot ,  as  we  will  see  in  chapter  three,  was  spontaneous. 

65one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  book  is  that  it  relied  mostly  on  information  from  opponents  and 
from  ex-members/leaders  of  the  party.  From  the  party's  viewpoint  he  discussed  some  public  declarations 
but  he  made  no  real  effort  at  understanding  or  even  exploring,  the  perspective  of  leftists. 

66see  chapter  four. 

STjhe  Progress  party. 
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categories  to  account  for  the  present  and  the  future  was  lost  in  the  roaring  nationalist 
conflicts  of  that  period.®^  In  the  same  period  another  argument  seemed  also  to  timidly 

break  off  the  closed  circle  of  nationalist  fervour.  T.  Papadopoulos®®  published  a  rather 

prophetic  article  on  the  possibilities  developing  for  the  G/C  community  in  the  face  of  the 
rising  ethnic  tensions.  His  analysis  was  articulated  in  a  dialectical  fashion,  acknowledging 
a  real  conflict  in  reality  :  the  G/C  belonged  to  the  Greek  nation  but  since  they  had  a 
different  historical  experience  (from  Balkan  Greeks)  since  the  middle  ages,  there  was  a 
historical  contradiction  which  had  to  be  resolved.  The  analysis  adopts  the  framework  of  the 

"naturalness"  of  the  Greek  nation^^  but  It  makes  a  significant  breakthrough  In  that  it 

acknowledges  the  different  historical  experience  of  Cypriots  from  mainland  Greeks.  This 
distinction  between  Greeks  and  Cypriots,  had  been,  on  the  level  of  hegemonic  discourse, 
the  intellectual  result  of  the  existence  of  the  independent  state  of  Cyprus  and  of  the  clear 

support  of  the  Cypriots  for  this  state  vis  a  vis  the  possibility  of  union  with  Greece In 

broader  terms  this  shift,  in  acknowledging  the  difference  of  the  islanders  from  Greece, 
signalled  the  beginning  of  a  new  framework  in  which  Cyprus  started  getting  conceived  as 
an  autonomous  entity  and  thus  could  be  studied  as  having  its  own  dynamics.  As  we  will 

argue  in  this  work,  this  framework  had  its  origins  in  the  1930's  and  1940's,^2  the  Left 

had  been  the  "earner  group"  of  this  "Cyprocentric  perspective" .  This  perspective  can  be 
related  to  a  "formulation"  in  a  well  known  poem  by  the  Alexandrian  Greek  poet, 


68|n  the  same  year  that  the  articles  were  published  (1963),  ethnic  conflict  broke  out  and  led  to  an  early 
form  of  separation  of  the  populations  of  the  two  communities. 

69  A  major  G/C  intellectual  and  head  of  the  Cyprus  Research  Center  which  has  been  one  of  the  major 
institutions  promoting  the  social  scientific  perspective.  The  article  was  entitled  :  /  Krisis  tis  Kypriakis 
Sinidiseos. 

70which  is  presented  as  a  superior  entity  in  relation  to  other  nations  -  as  a  nation  which  has  "civilized 
the  others". 

7 1  See  chapter  seven . 

72see  c.iapter  four. 
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C.Cavafy/3  expressing  the  identity  crisis  of  people  Influenced  by  Greek  nationalism  but 

living  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Greek  nation-state: 

"  It's  time  to  admit  the  truth: 
we’re  Greeks  also  -what  else  are  we  ? 
but  with  Asiatic  tastes  and  feelings, 
tastes  and  feelings 
someti'mes  alien  to  Hellenism. 

[  .1 

We  simply  cant  be  ashamed 

of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  blood  In  our  veins: 

we  should  really  honour  it,  delight  in  it."  (Returning  from  Greece) 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  some  of  the  early  works  in  Cypriot  social  science  have  been 

conducted.  The  most  noteworthy  contributor  to  this  framework  has  been  the  historian 

C.Kyrris,  noted  above.^^  From  this  framework  originated  also  the  work  of  M.  Attalides, 

who  might  justifiably  be  called  as  the  intellectual  who  shaped  the  beginning  stages  of 
Cypriot  sociology. 

Attalides  has  published  two  major  works  apart  from  his  equally  Interesting  series  of 
articles.^S  One  deals  with  urbanization  and  is  based  on  research  on  the  city  of  Nicosia. 
The  model  adopted  is  functionalist,  and  its  conclusion  is  that  modernization  in  Cyprus  has 
not  created  a  major  cultural  or  political  rupture.^®  The  second  work,  "  Cyprus: 

Nationalism  and  International  Politics",  has  been  much  more  debated  and  is  clearly  his 
path  breaking  work.  This  work  deals  with  the  political/ethnic  problem  on  the  island  and  is 
focused  on  the  intersection  of  interna!  politics  with  global  political  developments.  The  work 
deals  with  both  communities  (G/C  and  T/C)  as  active  agents,  and  the  analysis  also 


73The  subsequent  poem  is  often  nowadays  used  to  convey  a  sense  of  "different  Greekness". 

^^Kyrris  uses  the  terminology  of  nationalism  (  of  "Hellenism  and  its  opponents")  but  his  work  is  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  tradition  of  bicommunaJ  cooperation  and  his  work  in  general  seems  to  be  an  effort  to 
justify  the  view  of  a  "different  kind  of  hellenism  in  the  East".  His  article  on  the  cultural  trends  in  the  British 
period  (which  will  be  used  extensively  in  chapter  four)  begins  with  an  allusion  to  this  "eastern  hellenism" 

by  invoking  "our  Alexandrian  ancestors"  -  implying  the  Hellenistic  culture  of  antiquity  which  was  broader 
than  the  Attic-Athenian. 

75Like  T.  Papadopoulos,  he  has  been  a  leading  member  of  the  Cyprus  Research  Center. 

^Spor  a  discussion  of  this  perspective  see  chapter  seven. 
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includes  references  to  class  and  ideological  politics.  The  most  noteworthy  section  of  the 
book  is  its  analysis  of  the  rise  of  "Cypriot  consciousness”  in  the  1960’s,  a  cultural,  political 
"sentiment"  which  has  been  the  backbone  of  the  reaction  to  the  efforts  to  partition  the 
island  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  broader  framework  within  which  Attalides'  work 
might  be  situated  is  that  of  modernization.  It  is  an  effort  to  analyze  the  variables  which 
shaped  the  political  and  social  forces  which  characterized  Cypriot  society  until  the  1970's. 
Its  most  significant  contributions  are  definitely  Its  effort  to  rely  on  empirical  data  related  to 
social  science  variables,  rather  than  on  hagiographies,  and  its  analytic  focus  which  situates 
developments  in  the  island  in  the  context  of  the  geopolitical  dynamics  around  it. 

Two  other  works  which  will  be  referred  to  extensively  in  this  study  can  be  seen  as 
parallel  to  Attalides'  work,  even  though  their  emphasis  Is  more  on  empirical  data  than  an 
developing  a  theoretical  argument.  One  is  D.Christodoulou's  analysis  of  the  development 
of  the  Cypriot  economy  in  the  20th  century.  Christodoulou  describes  the  development  and 
pays  due  respect  to  the  influences  of  the  British  process  of  planning  and  "the  temper  of  the 
people,"  but  his  broader  argument  on  Cypriot  economic  success  is  not  really  accounted 
for  In  terms  of  a  set  of  causes.  He  describes  the  processes  and  even  the  social  conflicts 
which  led  to  the  efforts  at  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  income,  and  the  institutions 
which  sustain  the  economic  model,  but  one  can’t  really  see  why  this  model  appeared. 
Somehow  a  certain  mystique  of  "  Cypriot  hellenism"  seems  to  be  hanging  in  the  air  in 

relation  to  causes.  The  works  of  G.Georgallldes^  on  the  period  1878-1930  have  been 

some  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  utilizing  British  archives,  as  we  noted.  The  framework  is 
again  a  form  of  the  modernization  model  .  Even  though  the  author  presents  significant 
data  which  point  in  the  direction  of  socio-economic  causes  for  the  upheaval  of  the  1920's, 
still  his  framework  is  confined  to  a  rather  unquestionable  acceptance  of  the  "  naturalness" 
of  the  enosis  movement.  The  underlying  subtext  of  his  argument  seems  to  be  a  version  of 


77He  is  the  current  head  of  the  Cyprus  Research  Center. 
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the  "frustrated  expectations"  model. 

The  really  alternative  view  one  might  expect  comes  from  the  Left.  But  this  alternative 
view  is  not  really  extensive,  and  even  more  significantly  the  references  are  not  related  to 
Marxist  economic  variables.  One  can  rely  on  newspaper  articles,  pamphlets  or  even 
congress  documents,  but  all  these  constitute  more  party  policies  rather  than  research  or 
analytic  works  on  the  history  of  the  party  or  reflections  on  its  strategy.  Some  historical 
documents  will  be  used  subsequently  as  indicative  of  the  trends  in  distinctive  historical 

periods.^8  Equally  significant  in  this  context  are  the  editions  of  biographies  and 
reminiscences  of  activists.^^ 

The  Cypriot  communist/leftist  movement  has  been  self-described  as  a  "people's 
movement"  rather  than  as  a  working  class  one,  indicating  its  emphasis  on  a  broader  lower 
and  middle  class  alliance.  There  are  two  authors  who  in  some  way  or  another  have 
attempted  to  comment  directly  on  the  history  and  policies  of  the  party,  and  in  both  cases 
the  absence  of  economic  variables  is  characteristic.  Ploutis  Serves  ,  the  leader  of  the  party 
from  the  mid-thirties  to  the  mid-forties ,  has  written  a  series  of  works  on  the  political  history 
of  the  island  from  the  1940's  until  the  1990’s.  In  his  works  there  is  a  strong  critidsm  of  the 
shift  of  party  policy  In  the  late  1 940's  (which  was  also  his  moment  of  defeat)  but  there  is 
little  in  terms  of  class  analysis  In  his  otherwise  insightful  commentary.  His  primary  analytic 

Interest  seems  to  be  the  strategies  of  local  elites®^  in  the  context  of  changing  geopolitical 
dynamics. 

The  other  author  is  Costas  Yrecos,  a  leftist  intellectual  who  has  written  the  book  which, 


78a  document  on  the  history  of  the  party  as  such,  which  has  been  prepared  has  not  been  published  - 
presumably  because  the  language  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  party  on  the  national  question  has  been 
shifting. 

79The  most  significant  contributors/researchers  in  this  tradition  have  been  P.  Varnavas  and  C.Yrecos. 
Recently  there  have  been  also  a  series  of  biographical  works  by  the  "historic  leadership"  of  the  party  from 
the  mid  forties  to  the  late  1 980's,  such  as  Ziartides  and  Fantis. 

80  There  is  also  a  strong  personalized  critique  of  Makarios. 
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one  might  say,  extrapolates  the  politics  and  ideology  of  the  Left  on  a  grand  historical  level. 
His  "Cypriot  history"  has  become  an  unofficial  leftist®^  history  of  Cyprus  in  which  the 

Cypriot  people  are  pitted  against  foreign  conquerors  and  local  elites.  Yrecos  has  also  done 

some  significant  research  on  the  1 920's  and  especially  on  the  role  of  the  communists  in  the 

1931  uprising.  But  again  the  primary  focus  in  his  works  is  on  the  political  dimension  .  Thus 

on  the  origins  of  the  communist  party  in  the  1920's  he  notes  in  a  few  lines  the  class  conflict 

and  moves  Immediately  to  political  tactics: 

"  The  communist  party  of  Cyprus  was  born  at  the  moment  that  the  popular  mass 
furious  at  the  vicious  exploitation  by  the  bourgeois-landowners  and  disappointed  by 
the  inability  of  the  Enoticists  [supporters  of  union  with  Greece]  to  provide  a 
solution  to  its  problems,  was  looking  for  an  escape.  It  was  consequent  that  the  new 
party  [communist]  would  give  special  attention  to  the  Cyprus  problem  and  ask  for  a 

solution  which  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  whole  of  the  people." 

The  term  "bourgeois-landowners"  {astikotsiflikadismos)  has  been  transferred  from  the 
language  of  the  texts  of  the  communist  party  of  the  1920's  which  were  much  more 
dominated  by  economic  categories  than  the  texts  of  the  party  after  1950.  In  contemporary 
references  the  emphasis  has  been  much  more  on  the  political  dimension  and  on  the 
position  of  the  party  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  Cypriot  people.  The  primacy  of 
geopolitical  concerns  appears  ,  in  this  analytic  logic,  as  an  effort  by  the  local  Left  to 
safeguard  the  collective  interests  of  the  natives. 

A  rare  yet  class-oriented  analysis  appeared  recently  in  a  study  by  R.  Katsiaounis,^ 

a  work  which  will  be  used  extensively  in  the  second  chapter.  Katsiaounis  studied  the  lower 
classes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  and  his  work  is  easily  the  best  not  only  in 

social  history  but  also  in  a  serious  class-based  analysis  of  political  and  cultural  trends.^ 


81  Despite  vehement  attacks  on  the  book  by  nationalists,  the  book  has  undergone  a  series  of  reprints 
making  it  a  best  seller  among  the  leftist  masses.  The  party  ,  however,  has  kept  its  distance. 

82  Costas  Yrecos  .  1990  [1983].  Kypnaki  Istoria.  Nicosia,  p.  249.  Translation  mine. 

83  Katsiaounis  (1996). 

84as  the  author  himself  acknowledges  the  work  has  been  decisively  inspired  by  the  British  tradition  of 
social  historiography  -  espedally  the  works  of  E.P  Thompson  and  E.  Hobsbawm. 
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The  other  major  contribution  to  Cypriot  historiography,  and  social  studies  in  general, 
comes  from  a  generally  speaking  ahistorical,  discipline,  anthropology.  The  "founding 

father"95  of  the  discipline  in  Cyprus  is  Peter  Loizos  with  his  study  of  the  village  Argagi 

before  the  events  of  1974.  That  ethnographic  work  Includes  a  wealth  of  information  on 
the  trends  in  village  life  In  the  process  of  modernization,  and  even  in  the  specific  context  of 
the  village  it  raises  the  issue  of  localism  (in  the  form  of  "village  solidarity")  as  a  key  variable 
In  mediating  political  and  ideological  conflicts.  Equally  significant  were  subsequent  works 

by  Loizos  in  the  form  of  articles  on  the  history  of  nationalism  in  Cyprus^®  and  on  the 

cultural  processes  underlying  intercommunal  kllllngs.^^  The  other  great  contributor  to 

Cypriot  anthropology  Is  S.  P.  Cassia  who  has  applied  anthropological  interpretation  to  a 
series  of  data  from  Cyprus.  And  contrary  to  the  context-oriented  focus  of  Loizos,  Cassia 
has  taken  the  opposite  path:  he  has  tried  to  link  local  developments  to  broader  historical 
trends  .  His  most  noteworthy  work,  an  analysis  of  the  social  bandit  Hasanpoulis  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  century,  extends  clearly  beyond  a  limited  account  of  the  events  Into  a 
broader  analysis  of  the  process  of  integration  of  Cyprus  in  the  British  colonial  system  .  In 
another  work  he  attempted  to  apply  Braudel's  analytic  framework  to  an  analysis  of  the 

development  of  bicommunal  relations  in  the  late  Ottoman  period.^®  Recent  works  by 
Papadakis®^  and  Argyrou^^  on  bicommunal  relations  and  identity  have  created  a  new 


85  Panayiotis  Peristianis  work  on  the  village  of  Alona  (from  the  1950’s)  preceded  Loizos',  but  the  latter's 
focus  on  modernization  and  his  Influence  on  the  current  generation  of  anthropologists  make  him  a  key 
figure  In  the  development  of  anthropological  studies  on  Cyprus. 

85peter  Loizos.  1974.  The  Progress  of  Greek  Nationalism  In  Cyprusil  878-1 970.  in,  Choice  and 
ChangeiEssays  in  Honour  of  Lucy  Mair.  Davis  J.  (ed.).  London.  Athione. 

87peter  Loizos.  1988.  Intercommunal  Killing  in  Cyprus.  Man  ,  vol.  23. 

88Sant  Paul  Cassia.  1986.  Religion,  Politics  and  Ethnicity  in  Cyprus  During  the  Turkocratia  (1571-1878). 
Archives  of  European  sociology  ,  vol.  XXVII. 

89  Ylannis  Papadatas.  1998.  Greek  Cypriot  Narratives  of  History  and  Collective  Identity:  Nationalism  as  a 
Contested  Process.  In,  American  Ethnologist,  vol.  25,  no  2. 

90  Vassos  Argyrou.  1996.  Tradition  and  Modernity  in  the  Mediterranean.  Cambridge.  Cambridge  University 
Press. 
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intellectual  space  of  discussion  in  an  area  dominated  usually  by  nationalist  sermons  or 
excommunications-  In  general,  anthropology  had  a  comparative  advantage  in  analyzing 
Cypriot  reality  and  especially  culture.  If  sociology  and  economics  had  to  struggle  (even  if 
implicitly  )  with  the  nationalist  framework  in  order  to  establish  and  justify  the  study  of 
Cyprus  as  an  autonomous  entity  ,  anthropology  had  an  easier  task.  Since  its  study  focused 
on  "pre-modern"  people,  the  modem  concepts  of  nationhood  did  not  essentially  introject 
themselves  as  issues  to  be  resolved.  Anthropology  studies  Cypriots  as  natives  by  focusing 
on  their  own  conceptions  of  reality  rather  than  trying  to  fit  these  views  into  the  preexisting 
nationalist  frameworks. 

An  overview  of  the  chapters 

In  chapter  one  we  will  explore  the  meaning  of  the  Left  at  the  three  levels  of  analysis  : 
thus  at  the  systemic  level  the  Left  will  be  interpreted  as  a  social  form  of  the  "class-for-itseir 
in  Marx's  analysis.  On  the  structural  level  the  Left  will  be  discussed  with  reference  to  two 
parameters  ,  internal  organization  and  the  structure  of  the  political  sphere.  In  this  context 
the  Left  will  be  seen  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  organizational  and  tactical  patterns  .  The 
four  polar  types  which  will  be  used  as  the  parameters  of  the  space  within  which  the 
organizational  patterns  of  leftist  movements  can  be  situated  will  be  German  Social 
Democracy,  Russian  Bolshevism,  Spanish  anarchism  and  British  labor.  On  the  cultural- 
situational  level  the  key  variables  to  be  explored  will  be  the  concepts  of  hegemony/counter¬ 
hegemony  and  the  relation  between  lifeworld  and  worldview. 

In  chapter  two  we  will  attempt  to  analyze  the  emergence  of  the  Left  on  the  systemic 
level.  The  system  here,  as  we  noted,  will  be  the  world  economy  .  Thus  the  discussion  will 
attempt  to  decipher  the  processes  of  Incorporation  of  Cyprus  into  the  European  world- 
economy  In  the  late  18th  early  19th  century  by  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
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development  of  class  conflicts  and  lower  class  mobilizations.  This  discussion  will  be  used  as 
a  background  in  order  to  account  for  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  working  class 
movement  (such  as  bicommunality),  and  also  as  a  form  of  criticism  of  the  dominant 
historiographical  paradigm  which  sees  the  Cypriot  society  as  "submissive"  and  identifying 
unquestionably  with  the  church.  The  emergence  of  the  modem  working  class  movement 
will  be  analyzed  in  the  framework  of  the  impact  of  global  trends  on  Cypriot  society, 
especially  in  the  Interwar  period.  The  fluctuations  In  exports  alongside  the  creation  of  a 
new  institutional  framework  by  British  colonialism,  which  didn't  provide  any  protection  for 
the  mass  of  small  holding  peasants,  led  to  a  process  of  proletarianization  in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  I  .  And  these  economic  trends,  it  will  be  argued  ,  can  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  social  and  political  tensions  In  the  1920's  (which 
culminated  in  the  riots  of  1931)  rather  than  the  nationalist  narratives  of  "explosion  of  an 
ethnic  spirit"  or  the  more  liberal  accounts  focusing  on  the  frustrated  expectations  of  the 
natives.  In  this  context  the  emergence  of  a  working  class  with  a  socialist  consciousness  will 
be  analyzed  as  a  product  of  the  development  of  material  economic  relations  while  the 
"mass  experience  of  the  proletariat"  will  be  related  to  the  then  expanding  mining  industry. 

In  chapter  three  we  will  explore  the  structural  context  which  led  to/permitted  the 
emergence  of  Cypriot  communism.The  focus  will  be  on  why  the  communist  alternative 
proved  to  be  the  most  successful  form  of  organizing  and  mobilizing  the  lower  classes.  In 
this  framework  we  will  investigate  the  crisis  of  the  political  structures  in  the  1 920's  (in  itself 
a  product  of  the  underlying  economic  transformations)  and  the  role  of  the  communist 
movement  in  the  transformation  of  lower  class  forms  of  protest  and  mobilization  to  modern 
forms. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  discussion  will  turn  to  the  local  cultural  forces  which  developed 
an  elective  affinity  with  the  ideology  of  communism.  The  central  theme  will  be  the 
transformations  of  Identity  In  the  G/C  community,  from  the  times  of  incorporation  to  the 
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middle  of  the  20th  century.  The  discussion  of  cultural  transformations  will  be  linked  to  the 
geopolitical  dynamics  with  the  aim  of  showing  how  Cypriot  communism  proved  to  be  a 
point  of  convergence  of  trends  in  modernization  (such  as  liberalism  and  modernist 
Intellectual  currents)  and  of  adaptations  of  traditional  "residuals"  left  out  out  of  the 
hegemonic  consensus  (such  as  linguistic  differentiations  and  Orthodox  Christian  trends). 
The  key  issue  around  which  this  convergence  occurred  was  the  "need"  for  the 
development  of  a  Cyprocentric  perspective  due  to  the  changing  geopolitical  dynamics  and 
the  internal  dynamics  of  modernization.  In  this  context  we  will  identify  the  1930's  as  the 
period  for  the  intellectual  maturing  of  this  trend  and  the  late  1940's  as  its  first  period  of 
public  expression. 

Chapter  five  will  be  the  most  historiographical  of  all.  It  attempts  to  reinterpret  the 
historical  narrative  of  the  1940-60  period  In  order  to  explore  the  rise  of  the  "historical  bloc" 
of  the  Left  (the  people's  movement),  the  causes  for  its  containment  and  its  impact  on  the 
fundamental  historical  transformations  which  occurred  in  that  period.  In  this  chapter  we  will 
use  data  from  the  situational  level,  as  in  the  previous  chapter.  But  while  in  chapter  four  the 
data  will  be  cultural  trends  and  texts,  in  this  chapter  the  analysis  will  be  based  on  events 
and  political  trends.  In  this  context  the  major  emphasis  in  conventional  historiographical 
accounts  of  the  late  1950's  as  the  "revolutionary  period"  will  be  questioned.  It  will  be 
argued  that  the  major  economic,  political  and  cultural  transformations  actually  occurred  in 
the  period  1 944-48  and  that  the  late  1 950's  by  socio-economic  and  anti-colonial  criteria 
could  be  considered  a  continuation  of  the  1940's,  while  by  political-cultural  criteria  they 
could  be  considered  as  a  form  of  "counterrevolution". 

Chapter  six  is  an  effort  to  analyze  the  experience  of  the  Cypriot  Left,  and  especially  its 
organizational  structures,  after  the  upheaval  of  the  middle  of  the  century,  in  a  comparative 
framework .  It  focuses  again  on  the  period  1 940-60  but  in  the  framework  of  the  theoretical 
categories  developed  in  chapter  one  .  It  aims  to  decipher  the  organizational  forms  of  the 
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Left  and  their  evolution  in  the  period  of  the  development  of  the  mass  movement.  Even 
though  some  of  the  trends  could  be  traced  to  the  earlier  underground  history  of  the 
movement ,  yet  clearly  the  period  1945-58  was  critical  for  the  initial  development  of  the 
organizational  structures  of  the  party  and  subsequently  for  the  boundaries  of  the  distinct 
subculture  of  the  Left.  In  this  chapter  the  theoretical  perspectives  of  Roth  and  Michels  are 
directly  addressed.  In  some  ways  the  chapter  uses  the  experience  of  the  Cypriot  Left  in 
order  to  address  broader  issues  in  the  historical  movement  of  the  global  Left. 

The  last  chapter  will  be  an  attempt  to  examine  some  broader  issues  raised  by  this 
study  by  using  the  post  1960  experience  of  the  Cypriot  Left.  The  dynamics  of  the 
geopolitical  posifon  of  Cyprus  as  "a  border  society"  and  the  relation  of  the  Left  to  this 
context  will  be  the  key  issue  in  this  discussion.  We  will  try,  in  this  context,  to  "read”  the 
theoretical  Implications  of  the  political  "practices”  of  what  we  will  call  "radical  reformism" 
and  of  leftist  patriotism. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

The  Left  as  a  sociological  phenomenon 


Introduction 

What  is  the  Left  ?  The  question  could  obviously  be  the  subject  of  a  thesis  in  itself-  Here 
we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  much  less.  Yet  the  study  of  even  a  small  section  of  the 
global  Left  brings  to  the  surface  the  need  for  a  definition  of  this  broad  and  often  elusive 
term.  Usually  the  Left  is  studied  in  sociology  in  three  distinct  areas/fields:  we  study  the 
social  groups  which  join  or  support  the  Left  or  leftist  causes  (in  the  sociology  of  social 
movements),  we  study ,  usually  separately,  the  ideology  of  the  Left  (in  sociological  theory 
or  in  the  sociology  of  knowledge);  and  in  political  sociology  we  study  the  parties  and 
organizations  of  the  Left.  In  this  study  .however ,  the  focus  will  be  on  all  three  dimensions 
,  on  the  link  between  ideology,  organization,  and  social  group.  As  we  will  see,  none  of  the 
three  taken  separately  can  adequately  account  for  the  historical  course  of  the  subculture 
of  the  Cypriot  Left ,  Its  communist  ideology,  and  the  reformist  practice  of  its  political  party, 
AKEL.  We  have  already  discussed  some  of  the  paradoxes  involved  in  this  case  study  in 
the  introduction.  Yet  the  issue  of  the  Left  as  an  analytic  unit  in  itself  (rather  than  of  its 
constituent  elements)  is  not  the  product  of  a  peculiar  case  study  .On  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  effort  to  define  the  Left  as  a  totality  or  reconceive  its  role  has  been  one 
of  the  major  issues  of  the  past  decades  in  both  the  politics  and  the  intellectual  debates  of 
the  Left. 

Let  us  begin  with  an  example  from  politics,  the  primary  arena  in  which  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Left  has  unfolded  .  In  the  French  presidential  elections  of  1995  the 
socialists  who  held  the  presidency  for  the  previous  14  years  were  facing  a  certain  defeat. 
Their  administration  had  suffered  from  a  series  of  scandals  and  the  general  climate  after 
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the  collapse  of  state  socialism  In  eastern  Europe  was  not  conducive  to  the  Left.  In  that 
climate  the  socialist  candidate,  L.  Jospin,  made  an  appeal  to  “the  nation  of  the  Left".  He 
lost  anyway,  even  though  he  came  In  a  surprising  first  in  the  first  round,  but  it  was  a 
dignified  loss  given  the  circumstances  .  He  maintained  his  job  as  a  leader  of  the  socialists, 
and  two  years  later  he  became  prime  minister  after  a  victorious  comeback  of  "the  nation  of 

the  Left"^  In  the  parliamentary  elections.  Jospin’s  call  is  noteworthy  for  Its  use  of  a  cultural 

category  ( the  nation)  which  implies  common  values  and  historical  continuity  (in  the  form  of 
reproduction  over  generations)  in  order  to  appeal  to  a  section  of  the  electorate  which  ,  by 
conventional  standards  ,  Is  drawn  to  politics  by  issues  having  to  do  more  with  the 
management  of  the  state  (or  the  structure  of  political  power)  and  of  the  economy 
(capitalism,  redistribution  of  income  etc.).  This  political  incident  of  conceptualising  the  Left 
in  cultural  and  historical  terms  is  not  unique  or  isolated  .  Increasingly  in  Europe  in  the 
1990's  there  is  a  debate  on  the  Left  or  lately  the  "Center  Left"  (  e.g.,  in  Italy.  Britain  , 

Greece).^  Quite  often  this  debate  focuses  on  the  Left  as  a  political  "space"  or  as  a  section 

of  society  characterized  by  a  distinct  culture,  without  clear  references,  however,  to  either 
the  historical  ideologies  or  the  specific  social  groups  associated  with  the  Left  in  the  past 
century  or  so. 

One  could  say  that  the  Left  is  becoming  a  signifier  without  a  signified,  just  another  free 
floating  sign  in  the  age  of  post-modern  relativism.  If  the  Left  has  accepted  the  monetarist 
framework  in  the  economy  ( as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  "new"  British  labor)  and  if  it 

iThe  formation  of  a  left-wing  government  by  Jospin  which  included  all  political  factions  of  the  Left  ,  from 
the  communists  to  the  ecologists,  has  been  termed  the  model  of  the  "pluralistic  Left". 

2The  debate  has  reached  Cyprus  also  by  1997.  The  interest  and  engagement  in  the  debate  has  Involved 

actually  all  major  parties,  except  the  Right  wing  party,  DISI  -  which  claimed,  though,  that  it  was  in  support 
of  the  "social  state".  The  discussion  on  the  Center  Left  in  Cyprus  has  been  translated  into  a  debate  for 
the  formation  of  a  social  democratic  party  in  the  Center.  Both  major  parties  in  that  "space",  EDEK 
(socialists)  and  DIKO  (center  party  which  has  been  in  power  in  the  period  1978-88)  have  claimed  that  they 
could  be  seen  as  the  local  counterparts  of  European  sodal  democracy.  AKEL  has  kept  its  ideological 

distance  from  social  democracy  but  it  claimed  also  to  represent  “the  major  forces  of  the  Left"  ~  it  used 
the  term  "New  Left"  rather  than  sodal  democracy  or  Center  Left  in  order  to  describe  a  future  coalescing 
of  leftist  forces. 
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does  not  have  even  a  plan  for  transforming  capitalism,  then  what  is  the  purpose  of  such  a 
political  or  cultural  "space"?  Yet  as  the  French  elections  showed  and  as  elections 
throughout  the  I990's  (a  period  of  difficulty  for  the  Left  given  the  eastern  European 
debacle)  demonstrated,  there  is  a  certain  charm  of  the  Left  "floating  around".  Leftist 
parties  (even  in  eastern  Europe)  continue  to  be  major  political  forces  despite  Ideological 
confusion,  political  defeat,  and  declining  numbers  of  the  industrial  working  class,  its  major 
social  agent  in  this  century.  What  is  the  "charm"  ?  Why  are  people  still  attracted  to  a 
political-cultural  "space"  which  seems  { in  its  major  parties  at  least)  to  have  abandoned  its 
distinguishing  oppositional  characteristics  in  relation  to  the  establishment,  the  status  quo, 
the  existing  economic  system  ?  Despite  the  lowering  of  the  banners  by  the  major  parties  of 
the  Left ,  it  Is  still  true  that  the  Left  attracts  support  as  an  upholder  of  the  interests  of  the 
lower  social  groups  ,  of  collective  vs  private  interests  in  the  economy  ,  of  the  worldview 
and  values  bom  with  the  Enlightenment  {  such  as  equality  ,  humanism,  secularism)  or 
with  subsequent  currents  of  leftist  thought  (like  the  recent  ones  of  feminism  and  ecology). 
And,  of  course,  there  is  still  a  large  current  of  solidarity  with  oppressed  groups  on  a  global 
level,  whether  It  is  with  the  poor  of  the  global  south  or  with  movements  like  the  Zapatistas 
who  have  come  to  symbolize  a  new  form  of  the  "global  revolution"  in  the  1 990's  .  And 
despite  the  designation  of  Revolution  as  a  utopian  dream,  the  image  of  Che  Guevara  has 

even  become  an  Item  in  the  fashion  industry  of  1997  -  30  years  after  his  death.  It  seems 

that  the  slogans  of  1789  , "  liberty,  equality,  fraternity",  are  still  at  the  core  of  the  "strange 
charm"  of  the  Left . 

One  can  detect  similar  trends  in  the  intellectual  debates  of  the  past  decades  -  a 

dissociation  from  specific  social  groups  such  as  the  working  class  (  and  a 
distancing  from  a  direct  discussion  of  economic  issues)  but  a  rather  fervent 
debate  on  the  meaning  of  the  autonomized  concept  of  the  Left  Take  the  debate  ,  for 
example,  on  the  historical  agent  of  the  Left.  Since  the  1960's  there  has  been  a  lively 
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debate  on  which  social  group(s)  can  lead  society  to  revolution  or  at  least  to  "progressive" 
social  change.  The  position  of  the  working  class  ,  the  historical  subject  "assigned"  to  this 
role  since  the  late  19th  century,  has  been  disputed  from  many  quarters.  But  if  the  historical 
role  of  the  historical  agent  of  social  change  is  questioned,  then  what  is  the  vantage  point  of 
the  discussion?  On  behalf  of  whom  Is  the  discussion  being  conducted?  Culture  and  politics 
seem  to  be  taking  the  upper  hand  in  relation  to  the  historical  agent  (the  working  class) 
which  designated  the  Left  as  the  historical  opponent  of  capitalism.  In  the  1960's  the 
discussion  was  carried  along  by  radicals  on  behalf  of  the  revolution,  but  subsequently  the 
discussion  has  focused  on  milder  goals  such  as  "social  change".  Today  the  discussion  Is 
waged  by  intellectuals  and  politicians  with  a  focus  on  the  direction  that  leftist  parties  should 
take,  especially  in  relation  to  the  crisis  of  the  welfare  state,  developments  in  technology, 
and  globalization.  But  this  future-oriented  approach  is  also  accompanied  by  calls  for  a 

reevaluation  of  the  history  and  culture  of  the  Left  over  the  past  two  centuries.^ 

The  Left,  after  all,  has  been  the  movement  which  characterized  this  period  and 
especially  this  century  .  Some  of  the  major  intellectuals  and  artists  of  this  age  (  Sartre  , 
Picasso,  Brecht,  Breton,  Chaplin  etc.)  as  well  as  major  political  and  social  transformations 
(voting  rights,  the  welfare  safety  net,  income  redistribution,  the  anti-colonial  movement, 
peace  movements,  civil  rights,  ecological  awareness,  rights  of  minorities,  etc.)  have  been 
associated  with  the  Left. 

The  future  is,  of  course,  an  open  issue.  This  work  focuses  on  the  history  of  the  Left, 
and  it  draws  from  the  present  conjuncture  the  concept  of  totality  which  is  at  the  center  of 
the  debates  hinted  at  above.  What  does  the  Left  mean  in  cultural,  political  and  economic 
terms?  This  chapter  will  be  an  attempt  to  draw  some  variables  from  the  sociological 
explorations  on  the  history  of  the  Left  so  as  to  use  them  to  analyze  and  evaluate  the 
concrete  case  study. 


Szygmunt  Bauman  .  1987.  The  Left  as  the  Counter-Culture  of  Modernity.  Telos,  Issue  70.  Winter  1986-87. 
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The  discussion  will  begin  with  a  brief  overview  of  the  historical  development  and  mutations 
of  the  concept  of  the  Left.  It  will  then  proceed  to  discuss  the  way  in  which  the  Left  has 

been  conceived  as  an  "historical  movement"^  in  Marxist  thought,  and  what  conditions  have 

appeared  as  necessary  for  the  development  of  such  a  movement  in  capitalism.  The 
discussion  will  then  move  to  the  organizational-structural  level  with  the  development  of  an 
analytic  framework  for  the  types  of  left  wing  organizational  patterns  and  their  relation  to 
the  political  sphere.  The  last  section  will  focus  on  the  processes  by  which  oppositional 
discourses  develop  in  the  lifeworlds  of  the  lower  classes,  and  especially  how  this 
"plebeian"  culture  develops  an  "elective  affinity"  with  the  dominant  ideas  of  modernity,  such 
as  the  worldview  of  the  Enlightenment.  The  discussion  will,  in  this  sense,  extend  the 
parameters  of  the  situational  level,  as  presented  by  Alford  and  Friedland,  beyond  political 
culture  Into  the  realm  of  meaning-construction  in  everydayness.  In  relation  to  political 
culture  we  will  explore  the  concepts  of  consensus  and  hegemony  and  the  forms  of  political 
strategy  and  resistance  developed  by  historical  movements  of  the  Left  in  societies  with 
strong  liberal  traditions. 

A  work  like  this  a  decade  earlier  might  have  been  an  example  for  evaluation  In  the 
context  of  given  Ideological  and  political  variables.  Today  this  work  can  be  seen  in  a 
different  light.  It  Is  part  of  a  history  on  which  the  Left  of  the  future  has  to  base  not  so  much 
its  tactics  (in  association  or  avoidance)  but  rather  Its  reevaluation  of  what  it  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  has  been. 

Situating  the  Cypriot  Left  in  the  historical  patterns  of  the  global  Left 

How  can  we  define  the  Left  as  a  totality?  As  we  noted  in  the  introduction  the  Left  is  a 
broader  unity  than  the  political  parties  which  express  it.  Relating  the  Left  to  specific  social 


4-As  opposed  to  "sodal  movement";  see  next  section. 
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groups  is  equally  problematic  .  Even  though  in  the  20th  century  the  Left  in  Europe  has 
adopted  an  ideology  which  posited  the  working  class  as  its  primary  social  subject,  clearly 
this  social  category  Is  restrictive  as  we  will  see  below.  As  a  matter  of  fact  leftist  parties  are 
as  likely  to  appeal  to  the  “people”  as  much  as  to  the  workers.  The  Cypriot  case  is 
indicative.  The  party  which  has  expressed  the  Cypriot  Left  in  the  political  arena  Is  called 

the  “Uplifting  party  of  working  people  “  -  yet  the  party  and  the  broad  subculture  of  the  Left 

identify  themselves  as  the  “people’s  movemenf  rather  than  as  a  working  class  movement. 
A  geographical  survey  can  give  an  Indication  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  ideological  forms  with 
which  the  Left  has  appeared  on  the  global  scene  this  century.  On  the  global  level  we  can 

discern  at  least  three  types  of  Left  -  with  further  subdivisions  within  them.  Broadly 

speaking  we  can  talk  about  the  socialist/social-democratic  Left^  which  has  been  dominant 

in  the  West,  the  communist  Left  which  has  been  dominant  in  the  East  and  a 
nationalist/patriotic  anti-imperialist  Left  which  has  been  dominant  in  the  South/Third  world. 
One  could  add,  of  course,  subdivisions:  In  the  West  the  socialists  had  to  conterxl,  in  the 
Mediterranean  at  least,  with  strong  communist  parties,  while  after  1968  a  new  type  of  the 
Left  emerged  In  the  form  of  what  is  called  “new  social  movements’’  or  in  political  terms  In 
the  form  of  the  Green  parties.  In  the  East  the  collapse  of  the  Socialist  bloc  has  led  actually 
to  the  transformation  of  the  mass  parties  of  the  Left  to  social  democracy  in  eastern 
Europe,  In  Russia  and  the  ex-Soviet  Union  the  communists  remain  major  political  forces, 
while  In  the  Far  East  the  communist  parties  remain  in  power  In  several  countries.  In  some 
South/Third  world  anti-colonlal/anti-Imperialist  movements  ,  but  also  In  some  leftist  ethnic 
movements  of  Europe  (such  as  the  Basques  or  the  Irish  Sinn  Fein),  the  differentiation  of 
leftist  patriotic  anti-imperialism  from  nationalism  is  difficult  to  discern  while  in  other  cases. 


^Including  the  labor  parties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  whose  origin,  however,  can  be  traced  more  to 
Fabianism  than  to  continental  social  democracy. 
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such  as  Cyprus, 6  the  differences  are  not  only  clear  but  they  are  often  the  lines  along  which 
the  politics  of  some  countries  are  constructed.  What  is  it  that  unites  ail  these  parties, 
movements,  and  subcultures  -  despite  their  often  opposing  and  conflictual  relations?^ 

Since,  as  we  noted  in  the  introduction,  the  French  and  the  European  Left  in  general 
(who  are  the  "founders", as  we  will  see  below,  of  the  Left  as  an  historical  movement)  tend 
to  conceptualize  themselves  as  a  cultural  political  unity,  let  us  try  to  explore  the  worldview 
of  the  Left. 

One  terrain  that  seems  to  be  common  for  ail  the  strands  and  forms  of  the  Left  is  their 
“historical  imaaination”.  The  Left,  its  parties  and  the  masses  of  leftist  activists  and 
supporters,  are  products/children  of  the  temporal  Imagery  of  Modernity,  of  the  imagery, 
that  is,  of  linear  time  in  which  humanity  progresses  away  from  a  deplorable  past  to  a 
promising  future  which  will  be,  however,  the  result  of  conscious  human  action.  In  this  linear 
imagery  the  present  is  depicted  as  a  transitory  “momenf,  a  moment/period  of  conflicts 
which  is  an  Incomplete  step  in  the  transition  from  the  past  to  a  future  of  “freedom,  equality, 
fraternity”  for  the  whole  of  humanity.  This  historical  imagery  is  to  a  large  degree  the 
product  of  the  cultural  movement  of  the  Enlightenment  in  18th  century  Europe.  This 
movement,  which  has  acquired  a  legendary  position  in  the  history  of  ideas,  is  still  at  the 

center  of  debates  in  cultural  history  -  and  especially  in  the  current  debates  on  the 

“character  of  our  epoch”  ,  i.e.,  on  the  forms  of  Modernity  and  Post-modernity.  The 
Enlightenment  is  not  ,  of  course,  beyond  dispute.  Especially  in  relation  to  the  Left,  the 

Enlightenment  has  generated  heated  debates  on  its  “emancipatory”  potential. ^  But  it  is 


3|n  Cyprus,  as  we  will  see,  leftist  patriotism  is  anti-imperialist  but  its  major  internal  ideological  opponent  is 
nationalism. 

^To  use  an  example  from  Cyprus  again:  The  Cypriot  party  of  the  Left,  AKEL  belongs  to  the  global  Left  as 
does  the  British  labor  party  and  the  Greek  socialist  party  ,  PASOK.  Yet  the  relations  of  the  latter  two 
parties,  especially  when  in  power,  to  the  Cypriot  one  have  often  been  antagonistic. 

Ssee  ,  for  example,  the  critique  of  the  Frankfurt  school  in  the  1930’s  and  Foucault’s  work  in  the  past 
decades. 
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also  clear  what  the  Enlightenment  has  meant  for  Modernity  and  for  the  Left  in  particular.  It 
has  been  seen  as  the  movement  which  has  displaced  the  world  of  hierarchy  with  a  new 
cultural  framework  which  Is  human-centered/humanist  and  secular.  The  central  principle  in 

this  framework  is  human  rationality^  which  is  considered  as  not  only  the  sole  criterion  of 

judging  truth-claims,  but  even  more,  the  only  principle  on  which  humanity  can  base  its 
moral  principles  and  action.  In  this  sense  the  Left  sees  itself  as  the  consdous  historical 

movement  which  is  the  alternative  to  the  world  of  hierarchy  -  of  an  unequal  society  based 

on  the  “rule  of  the  sacred”  or  reification  .  Albert  Camus  In  his  philosophical  treatise  on 

modern  rebellion,  and,  one  may  say,  on  the  “spirit”  of  the  Left,  notes  on  the  new  outlook 

bom  with  Modernity  and  Its  cultural  implications  for  politics: 

“The  present  interest  of  the  problem  of  rebellion  only  springs  from  the  fact  that 
nowadays  whole  societies  have  wanted  to  discard  the  sacred.  We  live  in  an 
unsacrosanct  moment  in  history.  Insurrection  is  certainly  not  the  sum  total  of  human 
experience.  But  history  today,  with  ait  its  storm  and  strife,  compels  us  to  say  that 
rebellion  Is  one  of  the  essential  dimensions  of  man.  It  Is  our  historic  reality.  Unless  we 
choose  to  ignore  reality,  we  must  find  our  values  in  it.  Is  it  possible  to  find  a  rule  of 
conduct  outside  the  realm  of  religion  and  its  absolute  values?  That  is  the  question 
raised  by  rebellion."^  ® 

On  this  level  of  analysis  the  Left  is  the  cultural  political  movement  offering  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  above  question  -  linking  this  "rule  of  conduct  outside  the  realm  of  religion" 

with  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  "liberty,  equality,  fraternity". 

Apart  from  its  historical  imagery  and  its  emphasis  on  rationality-secularism-humanism, 
the  Left  has  also  an  historical  image  of  itself  which  is  directly  linked  to  Its  political  and 
economic  visions.  And  here  there  are  ambiguities  and  tensions,  which  reveal  the  roots  of 
the  different  forms  of  the  Left. 

The  history  of  the  Left  could  be  divided  into  two  currents  :  one  stretching  from  the 


9  The  critique  of  "rationality"  as  leading  to  a  technocratic  and  "inhuman  world"  can  be  traced  to  the 
Romantic  movement,  in  the  work  of  the  Frankfurt  school  there  has  been  a  differentiation  between  two 
types  of  rationality:  "emancipatory"  and  "technocratic".  This  differentiation  can  be  traced  to  Weber's 
distinction  between  "substantive"  and  "formal"  rationality. 

lOAlbert  Camus  .  1956  [1951].  The  Rebel.  USA.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  p.  21. 
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French  Revolution  (this  trend  could  actually  be  traced  to  the  English  revolution)^  ^  to  the 

end  of  the  19th  century  and  the  second  one  starting  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  but 
becoming  a  mass  movement  at  the  end  of  it,  and  flourishing  as  a  global  phenomenon  in 
the  20th. 

The  first  form  of  the  Left  can  associated  with  liberalism  and  to  a  degree  with 
nationalism  as  a  movement  for  "national  self-determination".  For  this  current  of  the  Left 
the  general  goal  was  the  establishment  of  civil  society  and  democratic  Institutions  in  the 
context  of  the  nation  state.  The  critical  turning  point,  In  historical  terms,  was  the  French 
Revolution.  The  very  term  "Left"  derives  from  the  position  of  the  most  radical 
(revolutionary  and  anti-monarchist )  forces  in  the  French  national  assembly  In  the  early 

1790's,^2  and  the  term  "Jacobins"  was  used  to  describe  radical  republicanism  for  the 

most  part  of  the  19th  century.  However,  the  broader  trend  (liberalism)  does  not 

essentially  coincide  with  the  “inaugurating  momenr  (the  French  Revolution).  The  global 
Left  has  raised  the  “evenr  (the  French  Revolution)  into  its  “momenr  of  symbolic  birth  but 
attitudes  towards  the  broader  current  (liberalism)  have  been  mixed,  and  equally  mixed 

have  been  the  reactions  towards  the  alleged  “climax”  of  the  French  Revolution  -  the 

period  1791-94  which  witnessed  the  rise  to  power  of  the  Jacobins,  the  entry  of  the  urban 
masses  (in  the  form  of  the  mobilizations  of  the  sans-culottes)  to  the  forefront  of  history. 

The  classical  Interpretation  of  the  Revolution  has  emphasized  its  "social  character”  and 
with  Marxist  historiography  it  has  acquired,  in  a  way,  its  most  developed  form.  According 


HOn  the  radical  movements  anteceding  the  modem  Left  In  the  English  Revolution  see;  Christopher  Hill. 
1972.  The  World  Turned  Upside  Down.  London.  Penguin. 

ISBillington  (1980)  notes  on  this  differentiation;  “  External  and  internal  violence  increasingly  polarized 
politics  and  split  the  National  Assembly  into  the  original  “right  and  “left”.  The  subsequent  equation  of  the 
left  with  virtue  dramatized  revolutionary  defiance  of  Christian  tradition,  which  had  always  represented 
those  on  the  right  hand  of  God  as  saved  and  those  on  the  left  as  damned.”  See:  James  Billington.1980. 
Fire  in  the  Minds  of  Men.  New  York.  Colophon. 

Katsiaounis  (1996)  associates,  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter,  19th  century  "Jacobinism"  with  the 
rise  of  nationalism  In  Cyprus  In  the  late  19th-ear1y  20th  century. 
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to  this  perspective  the  Revolution  was  a  watershed  in  that  it  led  to  the  abolition  of 
feudalism  by  an  alliance  of  the  bourgeoisie  with  the  “people”,  the  peasants,  the  urban 

lower  classes, and  especially  the  Parisian  sans  culottes  .  In  this  framework  the  Jacobins 

represented  the  most  "forward  looking"  radical  faction  of  the  middle  classes.  This 
perspective  has  been  seriously  questioned  by  contemporary  research  and  theorizing.  The 
revisionist  view  questions  the  “bourgeois  character”  of  the  Revolution  on  two  grounds; 

1 )  It  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Revolution  was  part  of  a  longer  and  in  effect  more 
complex  process  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  designate  who  was  representing  the  “pro¬ 
capitalist”  and  who  the  “feudal”  elements. In  effect,  following  Tocqueville,  many 

contemporary  analysts  tend  to  emphasize  the  political  dimension  of  the  Revolution  (such 
as  the  birth  of  new  ideological  currents  or  the  centralization  of  state  power)  rather  than  its 
class  dimension. 

2)  Even  more  significantly,  for  our  purposes  here,  the  revisionists  tend  to  see  the  rise  of 
the  Jacobins  to  power  as  a  reaction  to  the  early,  liberal  phase,  of  the  Revolution.  For 

Marxist  analysts  like  SobouH®  the  revolutionary  dictatorship  of  the  Jacobins  was  the  climax 

of  the  Revolution  while  for  revisionists,  like  Furet,^^  on  the  contrary,  the  Jacobin  phase 

may  have  been  revolutionary,  but  It  was  a  different  kind  of  politics  and  revolutionism  than 
the  one  exemplified  by  liberalism  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  and  by  other 
Revolutions  of  the  period,  the  American  and  the  English  before  that. 


14The  “Seadership”  of  the  urban  lower  classes  was  provided  by  the  lower  middle  classes  of  artisans, 

shopkeepers,  etc.  -  the  same  groups  which  constituted  also  the  radical  wing  of  the  English  Revolution  in 
the  movement  of  the  Levellers. 

Part  of  this  debate  centers  on  the  role  of  the  upper  classes.  Some  researchers  argue  ,  in  effect,  that 
despite  appearances  a  section  of  the  nobility  was  moving  already  In  the  direction  of  becoming  a  part  of 
the  rising  of  bourgeoisie.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reactions  of  some  lower  dass  groups  to  the  Revolution 
(such  as  the  famous  peasant  uprising  in  La  Vendee)  has  been  interpreted  as  a  reaction  to  the 
encroachment  of  state  authority  and  the  the  rise  of  new  ruling  groups. 

I^AIbert  Soboul  .1972.  The  Sans-culottes.  New  York.  Anchor. 

17  Francois  Furet .  1981.  Interpreting  the  French  Revolution.  Cambridge.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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Obviously  we  cannot  resolve  the  debate  here.  The  contemporary  historical  evidence 
does  indicate  that  the  Revolution  was  a  much  more  complex  (and  at  times  contradictory) 
phenomenon  than  an  one  dimensional  antl-feudal  revolution.  Yet  its  role,  both  symbolic 
and  real,  in  undermining  hierachical  and  feudal  authority  cannot  be  really  questioned.  On 
the  other  hand  the  conflicts  and  tensions  among  the  revolutionaries  (or  even  between 
phases  of  the  revolution)  ,  the  eventual  strengthening  of  the  state,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  modes  of  political  action  are  equally  significant.  But  they  belong  also  to  a  different  level 

of  analysis  as  we  will  argue  below.  Actually  the  debate  as  Wallerstein'*^  has  argued,  is  not 

essentially  as  polarized  as  It  may  appear  on  first  look.  At  the  core  of  it  there  is  an  implicit 

conflict  over  the  historical  narrative  of  the  Left,  and  by  extension  on  the  roots  of  the 

contemporary  Left.  A  critical  Issue  in  this  respect  is  the  significance  of  the  Revolution  in 

western  history,  and  especially  its  relation  to  the  Russian  Revolution.  Thus,  Soboul’s 

argument  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  present  the  Revolution  as  a  form  of  “announcing  the 

future”,  a  unique  rupture  in  western  history  which  was  continued  by  the  Russian 

Revolution.  Furef  s  effort,  on  the  contrary,  to  distinguish  the  liberal  from  the  Jacobin  phase 

of  the  Revolution,  enables  him  to  present  the  latter  as  a  deviation  from  the  general  liberal 

historical  pattern  of  the  period  1750-1850  and  to  see  in  It  the  roots  of  the  emergence  of 

the  “utopian  myth”  which  would  subsequently  lead  to  the  “totalitarianism”  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

In  this  respect  the  Revolution  is  a  myth  in  the  Sorelian  sense.  Beyond  Its  reality  (whether  of 

causes  or  development)  it  is  an  historical  rupture  which  is  defined  according  to  the  political 

needs  of  the  present.  Wallerstein  questions  also  the  “bourgeois’,  anti-feudal”  dimension  of 

the  Revolution,  but  he  sees  it,  in  the  context  of  the  world-system,  as  an  antisystemic 

revolution  which  despite  its  results  functioned  indeed  as  a  "myth”  for  the  anti-bourgeois 

Left  which  emerged  in  the  19th  century. 

“The  French  Revolution  had,  in  addition,  one  further  meaning,  and  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  it  announced  the  future.  The  French  Revolution  represented  the  first  of  the 
antisystemic  revolutions  of  the  capitalist  world-economy  -  in  small  part  a  success,  in 


18  Wallerstein  (1989). 
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larger  part  a  failure.  But  the  “myth”  that  it  represents  is  not  a  bourgeois  myth  but  an 
anti-bourgeois  myth.”^  ® 

The  conflict  on  the  periodization  of  the  Revolution  and  the  liberal-Jacobin  differentiation 
has  also  its  mythological  elements  (which  could  be  traced  again  to  the  evaluation  of  the 
forms  of  the  20th  Left),  but  it  is  also  related  to  the  alleged  conflict  between  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution:  “liberty,  equality,  fraternity”  .  And  to  the  degree  that  these  principles 
have  been  the  most  easily  recognizable  description  of  the  goals  of  the  Left,  then  evidently 
the  debate  involves  the  coherence  of  the  Left  as  a  totality.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Left  ,  for 
example,  may  recognize  the  French  Revolution  as  rupture  in  history,  but  its  own  historical 
narrative  invokes  also  its  democratic  roots  In  the  liberal  traditions  of  the  1 8th  century ,  while 
the  continental  Left  largely  upholds  the  legacy  of  the  revolutionary  process  from  1789  to 
1794.  The  theoretical  background  of  the  debate  revolves  around  the  different  emphasis  on 
the  concepts  of  “equality”  and  “liberty,”  and  in  institutional  terms,  the  different  emphasis  on 
the  state  or  civil  society  as  the  key  arena  for  social  transformations.  Both  liberals  and 
Jacobins  were  supporters  of  political  equality  .  but  while  for  the  liberals  the  primary  focus 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  limitation  of  state  power  (and  thus  the  enhancement  of  civil 
society),  In  the  case  of  the  Jacobins,  equality  imposed  via  the  state  seems  to  have  been 
the  primary  concern.  The  liberals,  for  example,  compromised  easily  with  the  idea  of  limited 
suffrage,  while  they  defended  strongly  the  institutions  of  civil  society  such  as  freedom  of 
expression  and,  of  course,  the  rights  of  property  of  the  middle  classes.  The  more 
ideological  Jacobins,  on  the  other  hand,  Instituted  for  the  first  time  universal  male  suffrage 
and  opened  up  politics  to  the  lower  classes,  but  in  the  process  they  imposed,  under  the 
pressure  of  civil  war,  the  “Reign  of  Terror”.  The  rise  of  the  Jacobins  to  power  presents 
itself  another  dichotomy:  this  rise  to  power  was  associated  with  an  alliance  with  the  sans¬ 
culottes  .  While  the  Jacobins  created  a  dictatorship  for  the  opponents  of  the  Revolution, 
the  sans-culottes,  who  were  in  control  of  the  streets  for  a  period,  developed  a  model  of 


ISWallerstein  (1989),  p.52. 
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direct  democratic  politics  which  has  been  raised  by  some  analysts  as  a  model  of  a  more 
authentic  model  of  democratic  structures.^O  on  the  systemic  level  the  antinomy  of  “liberty” 

and  “equality”,  raised  by  revisionist  historians,  may  be  seen  as  a  product  of  the  different 
class  interests  represented  by  their  supporters.  The  bourgeoisie  saw  in  “liberty”  primarily 
an  economic  slogan  which  facilitated  its  rise  to  power  while  the  “people”  led  by  the  urban 
lower  middle  classes  saw  in  (symbolic  and  political  primarily)  "equality”  the  slogan  which 
helped  them  resist  both  the  old  power  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  rising  power  of  capital. 

But  there  is  also  another  level,  which  is  the  real  core  of  the  revisionist  analysis.  The  two 
concepts  (equality  and  liberty)  can  be  seen  as  parts  of  the  broader  “democratic 
revolution”  and  their  real  or  Imaginary  antinomy  is  a  product  of  different  responses  to  given 
political  situations  and  structures.  The  phrasing  of  the  debate  by  the  revisionists  can  be 
related  to  Tocqueville’s  analysis  of  the  French  Revolution.  Tocqueville  postulated  that  the 
“age  of  equality”  ,  irresistible  as  It  was  according  to  him,  was  no  guarantee  for  a  liberal 
regime.  Actually  Tocqueville’s  argument  in  “Democracy  in  America"  centered  precisely  on 
how  the  Americans  had  limited  the  centralization  of  power  and  the  “tyranny  of  the 
majority”  that  he  saw  at  work  in  the  European  revolutions,  and  especially  in  the  French 
one.  And  evidently  this  argument  has  not  remained  confined  to  critics,  or  reluctant 
“supporters"  of  the  age  of  equality.  The  same  debate  resurfaced  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  In  the  socialist  working-class  Left  among  socialists  and  communists. 
How  can  we  speak  in  this  context,  however,  of  the  Left  as  a  totality,  if  from  as  far  back  as 
1789,  there  has  been  this  rather  sharp  differentiation? 

In  a  recent  effort  to  recapture  the  democratic  roots  of  the  Left  as  a  totality,  Laclau  and 
Mouffe  actually  invoke  the  Tocquevlllian  framework  of  the  age  of  equality  and  the 
democratic  revolution: 

“[The]  decisive  mutation  in  the  political  Imaginary  of  western  societies  took  place  two 

hundred  years  ago  and  can  be  defined  in  these  terms:  the  logic  of  equivalence  was 

20  Michael  S.  Kfmmel  .  Towards  the  Republic  of  Virtue:  The  Ideology  and  Organization  of  the  Levellers 
and  the  Sans-culottes.  In,  Research  in  Social  Movements,  vol.  7,  p.  235-267. 
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transformed  into  the  fundamental  instrument  of  production  of  the  social.  It  is  to 
designate  this  mutation  that,  taking  an  expression  from  Tocqueville,  we  shall  speak  of 
“democratic  revolution”.  With  this  we  shall  designate  the  end  of  a  society  of  hierarchic 
and  inegalitarian  type,  ruled  by  a  theological-political  logic  in  which  the  social  order  had 
its  foundation  on  divine  will.  The  social  body  was  conceived  of  as  a  whole  in  which 
individuals  appeared  fixed  in  differential  positions.  For  as  long  as  such  a  holistic  mode  of 
institution  of  the  social  predominated,  politics  could  not  be  more  than  the  repetition  of 
hierarchical  relations  which  reproduced  the  same  type  of  subordinated  subject.  The  key 
moment  In  the  beginning  of  the  democratic  revolution  can  be  found  in  the  French 
Revolution  since,  as  Francois  Furet  has  indicated,  its  affirmation  of  the  absolute  power 
of  its  people  introduced  something  truly  new  at  the  level  of  the  social  imaginary.  It  is 
there,  according  to  Furet,  that  the  true  discontinuity  Is  located  :  in  the  establishment  of 
a  new  legitimacy,  in  the  invention  of  democratk:  culture:  “The  French  Revolution  is  not  a 
transition,  it  is  an  origin,  and  the  phantom  of  an  origin.  What  is  unique  about  it  is  that  it 
constitutes  its  historical  interest ,  and,  what  is  more,  it  \s  this  “unique”  element  that  has 

become  universal :  the  first  experience  of  democracy.  ”2 1 
The  Left  is  an  heir .  in  this  sense,  of  the  “democratic  revolution"  of  the  age  of  equality 
proclaimed  by  Tocqueville  -  in  terms  of  political  culture.  And  the  difference  between 

Jacobins  and  liberals  can  be  situated  more  on  the  level  of  different  manifestations  of  this 
broader  historical  current.  The  moment  of  differentiation  between  the  liberal  and  the 

Jacobin  current  in  the  French  Revolution  is  revealing  in  this  sense.  Furet  and  Richet^^ 
point  actually  to  the  rise  of  patriotism  in  1 792  as  one  of  the  currents  which  helped  sidetrack 
the  “liberal  thrust  of  the  Revolution”.  The  confrontation  of  patriotism  and  liberalism  brings 

into  full  view  a  critical  difference  between  the  Jacobins  and  the  liberals,  and  even  more  of 
the  first  wave  of  the  Left  discussed  here  from  the  second,  the  socialist  one,  to  be  discussed 
below:  The  liberal  Left  primarily  emphasized  the  individual/the  citizen,  while  socialism  and 
nationalism  were  (and  are)  collectivist  ideologies.  This,  of  course,  can  lead  Into  a 

discussion  of  the  different  intellectual  influences  on  each  political  current,  23  but  eventually 
ideas  do  not  function  in  a  vacuum.  Nationalism  and  subsequently  socialism  were  products 


21  Ernesto  Laclau  and  Chantal  Mouffe.  1987.  Hegemony  and  Socialist  Strategy.  Towards  a  Radical  and 
Democratic  Politics.  London.  Verso,  p.  155. 

22Clted  in  Wallerstein  (1989). 

23The  Impact  of  Rousseau  is  often  considered  critical  for  the  development  of  the  anti-liberal  ,  democratic 
revolutionism. 
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of  the  consequences  of  liberalism  in  power  -  in  both  the  economic  and  the  political  realm. 

These  reactions  originated,  apart  from  economic  and  political  grievances,  to  a  large 
degree  from  a  reaction  to  the  "loss  of  community"  since  modernity  and  capitalism  ,  as  the 
economic  system  characterizing  this  epoch,  have  unleashed  "forces"  threatening  the 
communal  life  and  bonds  of  human  beings.  The  slogan  of  "fraternity"  represented,  in  this 
sense,  an  effort  to  preserve  or  recreate  community. 

Sewell’s  argument  to  be  discussed  more  extensively  below,  is  indicative  of  another  kind 
of  revisionism  which  points  in  the  direction  of  the  impact  not  only  of  liberalism  in  power  but 
also  of  the  rising  hegemony  of  the  culture  of  the  Enlightenment.  According  to  Sewell  the 
view  that  the  emerging  working  class  in  the  19th  century  simply  extended  the  logic  of 
liberalism  or  the  Enlightenment  in  order  to  develop  and  adopt  a  socialist  discourse  ignores 
the  fact  that  despite  their  support  for  the  Revolution,  the  urban  lower  classes  found 
themselves  in  a  new  environment  in  which  their  traditional  forms  of  organization  were 
discredited  and  in  which  they  had  to  adapt  dialectically  the  ideas  and  language  of  the  first 
wave  of  the  Left  in  order  to  develop  the  discourse  and  movement  of  the  second  current. 

In  the  case  of  Cyprus  we  will  actually  see  a  case  where  the  ideological  descendants  of 
the  Jacobins  (the  communists)  eixled  up  being  much  closer  to  the  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon 
liberalism  rather  the  continental  nationalism  imported  from  Greece  and  Turkey  which  was 

decisively  influenced  by  the  French  Revolutions^-  and  by  German  nationalism.  In  this 

context ,  as  we  will  see  below,  the  differing  orientation  of  leftist  social  movements  towards 
liberal  democratic  or  elite/authoritarian  politics  are  to  a  large  part  the  product  of  the 
different  political  structures  that  these  movements  have  to  confront,  rather  than  being 
Inherent  In  a  certain  ideological  or  intellectual  current. 

Given  the  above  discussion  we  can  situate  the  different  perspectives  on  the  French 
Revolution  at  different  levels  of  analysis  as  they  appear  in  the  collective  history  of  the  Left : 


24  See  chapter  four. 
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Systemic  level:  Instance/Process  of  change  of  economic  systems  as  a  result  of  class 
conflict 

Structural  level:  Mass  political  action  aiming  at  social  transformation  in  the  direction  of 
expanding  equality  and  liberty  on  behalf  of  the  “people”. 

Situational  level:  Application/interpretation  of  the  principles  of  the  Enlightenment  in 
practical  action. 

The  second  current  of  the  Left  is  associated  with  the  worldng  class  movement 
and  the  emergence  of  socialism  as  an  Ideology.  The  transformation  (in  terms  of 
continuity/discontinuity)  from  the  one  to  the  other  current  of  the  Left  can  be  seen  in  two 
different  types  of  modernization:  In  France  the  transition  occurred  through  a  process 
punctured  with  two  revolutionary  ruptures  .  The  tradition  of  Jacobin  revolutionism  and 
radicalism  evolved  throughout  the  19th  century  into  forms  of  radical  socialist  groups  and 

movements.25  The  often  referred  to  critical  historical  points  of  transition  were  the  spring 
of  1 848  (from  the  February  revolution  to  the  repression  of  the  “June  days”)  in  which  the 
workers  emerged  as  an  autonomous  political  subject  with  a  vision  of  a  different  society^S 

and  the  Paris  Commune  of  1 871  in  which  the  rebellious  city  of  Paris  was  militarily  defeated 
by  the  forces  mobilized  by  the  politidans  who  established  subsequently  the  Third  Republic. 
Both  uprisings  have  been  “Immortalized”  for  the  Left  in  part  through  the  writings  of  Marx  . 
who  in  effect  used  the  events  in  order  to  present  both  a  discursive  model  of  class 


25  Billington  (1980). 

26 Actually  recent  historiography  points  in  the  direction  of  an  expanded  time  frame  ranging  from  1848  to 
1851.  W.  Sewell  In  his  study  of  the  development  of  working-class  discourse  from  the  French  Revolution  to 
1848  notes:  "It  was  between  1848  and  1851  that  sodalism  first  took  shape  as  a  mass  movement,  and 
French  labor  and  socialist  movements  of  subsequent  years  continued  to  bear  the  mark  of  their  origins." 
Sewell  (1980),  p..275. 
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anaiysis^^  and  a  political  analysis  oriented  to  a  more  conscious  action.  In  Great  Britain, 

on  the  contrary,  the  transition  was  not  punctured  with  revolutionary  upheavals  as  in 
France.  The  working  class  mobilized  to  claim  Its  rights  (with  the  most  notorious 
mobilization  being  the  Chartist  movement  of  the  1840’s),  but  in  the  political  arena  it  had 
been  the  supporter  of  the  Liberal  party  until  World  War  I.  Progressively  ,  from  1890  to 
1920,  the  new  party  of  Labor  managed  to  displace  the  Liberals  and  become  the  other 
major  party  in  British  politics.28 

Historically  speaking  the  Cypriot  Left  belongs  to  the  second  phase  of  the  Left.  It 
originated  In  the  1 920's  and  it  was  characterized  by  a  socialist-communist  ideology.  This 
type  of  the  Left  has  been  characterized  internally  by  three  periods  which  can  be  related 
symbolically  to  three  revolutions/uprisings. 

1 )  The  first  period  can  be  dated  from  1848  but  probably  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871 
was  a  more  decisive  moment  in  demonstrating  that  the  new  class  of  the  workers  had  to 
fight  in  order  to  get  Its  rights  and  that  the  intellectuals  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  a  revolutionary  restructuring  of  society  had  to  organize  separately, 
autonomously  ,  and  often  against  the  liberal  (and  often  national)  revolutionaries  and 
reformers  of  the  earlier  part  of  Modernity.  The  critical  decade  was  the  1 890*s  when  the 
three  major  trends  of  the  European  working  class  movement  crystallized  in  distinct 
organizational  forms.  In  that  decade  the  German  social  democratic  party  (SPD)  emerged 
as  a  rising  political  force  dedicated  to  social  restructuring  but  not  immediate  revolution.  At 


27  Marx's  cJaim  that  the  confrontation  in  the  "June  days"  pitted  the  working  class  against  the  forces 
mobilized  by  the  bourgeoisie  has  been  questioned  on  the  basis  of  contemporary  historical  research.  See: 
Mark  Traugott.  1985.  Armies  of  the  Poor.  Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press.  Traugotts  research 
demonstrates  actually  that  the  combatants  during  "the  June  days"  belonged.  In  class  terms,  to  the  same 

group  -  the  critical  difference,  which  could  account  for  their  position  in  opposing  camps,  seems  to  have 
been  the  organizational  structures  In  which  they  had  been  integrated.  Even  though  Marx’s  texts  remain 
classical  texts  in  class  analysis  despite  their  empirical  mistakes,  yet  the  particular  issue  raised  by  Traugott 
has  broader  implications:  it  questions  not  only  the  negative  position  of  Marxists  on  the  “lumpen  proletariat" 
but  it  also  raises  a  significant  set  of  issues  as  to  the  dynamics  which  lead  some  lower  class  groups  to 
oppose  uprisings  and  revolutions  which  seem  to  be  in  the  collective  Interest  of  their  class. 

28Keith  Layboum.  1988.  The  Rise  of  Labour.  London.  Edward  Arnold. 
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the  same  time  ,  in  France,  the  current  of  anarchosyndicalism  started  developing  with  its 
emphasis  on  workers'  self-organization  and  revolutionary  tactics.  In  the  same  decade  also 
the  British  Labor  party  with  its  Fabian  ideological  influence  (with  Its  emphasis  on 

gradualism  and  evolutionism)  started  getting  formed.29 

2)  The  next  critical  period  started  with  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  which  led  to  a 
split  in  the  sociallst/sociai-democratic  parties  and  the  formation  of  communist  parties, 
initially  throughout  Europe  and  eventually  throughout  the  world.  The  period  stretches 
actually  until  the  late  forties  when  half  of  Europe  came  under  the  rule  of  communist 
parties  with  the  help  of  the  Red  Army,  while  in  western  Europe  the  Left  in  different 
countries  coalesced  around  either  a  strong  communist  party  (primarily  in  southern  Europe) 
or  a  strong  socialist  or  social  democratic  party  (in  northern  and  central  Europe).  At  the 
same  time  the  Left  became  global  with  the  assumption  of  power  in  the  Far  East  by 

communist  parties  -  In  countries,  though,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  population  was  made 
up  of  peasants  .This  phase  was  characterized  by  the  meeting  of  the  discourses  of 
democracy,  socialism  and  nati'onaNiberation/patriotism^  and  by  the  often  leading  role  of 

the  communists  In  anti-colonial ,  national-liberation  movements.  The  linking  of  communist 
ideology  with  these  national-liberation/anti-imperialist  movements  outside  the  western 
world  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  combinations  of  radical  politics,  and  it 


2i#The  British  movement,  as  its  ideological  influences  and  practice  show,  was  closer  to  the  liberal  tradition 
but  even  In  this  case  the  working  class  movement  had  to  differentiate  itself  from  the  previous  current  of 
the  Left  by  forming  its  own  political  party. 

30in  the  West,  during  the  anti-Nazi  Resistance  movement  1941-44. 
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brought  a  rather  peculiar  fusion  of  communism  and  nationalism^!  and  at  times  of 

democratic  politics.  The  Cypriot  Left  and  AKEL  can  be  situated  In  the  context  of  the  fusion 
of  the  above  three  discourses  (democracy,  socialism,  anti-imperialist 
nationalism/patriotism) .  In  effect  in  these  cases  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second 
type  of  the  Left  did  not  occur  in  an  evolutionary  sequence  (as  in  19th  century  western 
Europe).  Themes  from  the  liberal/democrati'c-national  and  socialist-communist  currents 
occurred  concurrently  and  even  fused  together  in  the  process  of  modernization  of 
colonized  societies 

3)  The  next  turning  point  was  the  sixties  -  and  one  couid  pick  1968  symbolicaily  as 

the  year  of  change.  The  fundamental  shifts  in  western  societies  ,  reflected  in  the  rise  of  a 
multiplicity  of  movements  not  easily  accounted  for  by  the  ideologies  of  the  leftist  parties, 
and  the  global  turmoil  due  to  the  anti-colonial  movements,  led  to  a  crisis  of  the  traditional 
Left  parties  and  the  birth  of  new  ones.  The  main  victims  of  the  crisis  were  the  western 
communist  parties  and  the  beneficiaries  in  many  cases  (especially  southern  Europe)  were 
the  newly  created  or  reformed  socialist  parties.  The  peculiarity  of  this  change  was  that  the 
initial  turmoil  originated  from  a  revolutionary  critique  of  the  communist  parties  .  The  closed 
organizational  model  of  most  communist  parties  ,  however,  didn’t  allow  for  the 
incorporation  of  these  forces  -  in  contrast  to  the  emerging  socialist  parties  of  southern 
Europe  (Greece,  Spain,  France)  which  were  much  more  open  and  managed  to 
incorporate  the  New  Left  intelligentsia  of  the  1970’s  .  However,  In  countries  with  a  strong 


3^The  relation  of  communism  and  nationalism  needs  a  special  note:  Nationalism  had  its  origins  in  the 
Enlightenment  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  it  was  associated  with  the  revolutionary 
movement.  But  this  relation,  as  Billington  demonstrates,  became  increasingly  a  confrontation  after  the 
middle  the  tSth  century.  In  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  nationalism  appeared  increasingly  as  the 
ideological  opponent  of  the  socialist  movement.  In  the  interwar  period  and  In  the  aftermath  of  World  War 
II,  communists  and  nationalists  emerged  as  the  msyor  ideological  opponents  in  a  series  of  civil  wars  and 
confrontations:  Spain,  Greece,  China  ,  to  refer  to  the  most  notorious  civil  wars.  But  during  the  anti-colonial 
movement  of  the  Third  world,  there  was  again  a  rapprochement  between  the  Left  and  nationalism.  But  as 
we  will  see  in  the  case  of  Cyprus  and  of  the  Midctie  East,  at  least,  the  difference  between  the  socialist- 
communist  Left  and  national!^  movements,  in  the  Interior  of  these  countries,  was  clear  and  reminiscent  of 
the  early  20th  century  confrontations. 
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social  democratic  tradition  (as  in  central  Europe,  especially  Germany)  .  the  New  Left 
moved  in  the  direction  of  creating  its  own  organizations  and  parties,  facing  again  a  closed 
door  from  the  major  party  of  the  Left .  Thus  in  the  1970's  and  1980's  a  whole  new  series 

of  parties  and  movements  appeared  on  the  left  of  the  Left  -  usually  associated  with 

ecology  or  with  neo-anarchism.  32  jhe  collapse  of  the  Eastern  bloc  in  1989-91  did  not 

really  change  the  scene;  it  just  hastened  the  process.  Thus  the  socialist  parties  became 
the  main  forms  of  expressing  the  Left  (with  the  eastern  European  and  the  Italian 
communist  parties  moving  in  the  direction  of  social  democracy),  while  the  remaining 
communist  parties  started  moving  more  to  the  Left ,  in  many  cases  making  alliances  with 

the  Green  parties  (especially  in  northern  Europe). 33  One  should  note  also  in  this  period  a 

widespread  alternative  subculture  of  the  New  Left  which  is  often  expressed  politically 
through  the  Greens.  But  another  section  of  it  appears  in  mass  mobilizations  (and  often 
riots)  through  militant  anarchist  groups  such  as  the  "anarcho-autonomists". 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  sketchy  outline  we  may  describe  the  contemporary  Left 

(which  is  a  product  of  the  working  class  socialist  movement)  as  a  "worldview"34- 
characterized  by  three  tenets: 

1 )  Cultural  Foundation  Myth  :  A  fundamental  allegiance  to  the  French  Revolution  as  a 
rupture  in  human  history. 

2)  Political  Tactics  :  Opposition  to  the  status  quo  on  behalf  of  oppressed  or 
disadvantaged  social  groups  whose  plight  is  seen  as  demonstrating  the  Irrationality  and 
thus  the  incompleteness  of  the  historical  transformation  inaugurated  by  the  French 

32George  Katslaficas.1987.  The  Imagination  of  the  New  Left  Boston.  South  End  Press. 

33An  alliance  of  the  communists  and  sections  of  the  New  Left  in  Sweden  has  transformed  them  into  a 
significant  key  player  in  the  elections  of  1998. 

^  For  the  concept  of  worldview  (and  the  dialectical  relation  of  the  worldview  of  the  Left  with  the 
Enlightenment)  see  the  last  section  of  this  chapter.  On  the  structural  level  the  specific  manifestations  of 
the  "worldview  of  the  Left"  can  be  seen  as  a  "master  frame";  see:  Ooug  McAdam.  1995.  "Initiator"  and 
"Spin-ofT  Movements.  In,  Repertoires  and  Cycles  of  Collective  Action,  ed.  Mark  Traugott.  Durham.  Duke 
University  Press. 
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Revolution  or  Modernity  In  general. 

3)  Historical  Utopia  -  social  systemic  goal:  Even  though  the  specific  aim  differs 
depending  on  the  historical  context,  the  Left  has  been  a  fervent  believer  in  the  concept  of 
progress  claiming  that  it  Is  possible  and  desirable  (if  not  historically  necessary)  to  create  a 
social  system  based  on  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution:  equality,  liberty,  fraternity. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  less  absolute  terms:  expanding  freedom,  limiting  inequality  (and 
approaching  a  state  of  equality)  and  preserving  or  recreating  community/fratemity .  And  in 
this  society  social  and  especially  economic  affairs  should  be  rationallv  organized. 

The  story  of  the  Cypriot  Left  Is  a  small  part  of  the  global  history  of  the  Left  In  this 
century-  or  one  might  even  extend  it  to  the  history  of  "the  Counter-Culture  of 

Modernity."35  jn  quantitative  comparative  terms  this  story  might  well  be  compared  to  the 

story  of  a  leftist  social  movement  and  subculture  in  a  region  of  a  large  country  -  since  the 

population  of  the  island  ranged  ,  on  the  average,  In  this  century  ,  around  half  a  million. 
Thus  its  peculiarities  might  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  endless  variations  through  which 
the  working  class  movement  appeared  and  articulated  itself,  or  of  the  peculiarities  through 
which  "the  Counter-Culture  of  Modernity"  expressed  Itself.  Yet  Cyprus  is  an  independent 
country  and  actually  the  movement  sustaining  the  Cypriot  Left,  and  especially  the  electoral 
strength  of  the  political  party  which  expressed  it,  has  concerned  western  governments  and 
secret  services  much  more  than  the  numbers  of  the  members  of  the  movement  itself 
would  have  allowed  one  to  expect. 

As  such  the  movement  itself  is  peculiar .  It  appeared,  as  noted  above,  in  the  1920's, 
and  it  became  a  mass  movement  In  the  1940's.  It  has  been  ideologically  communist  sirrce 
its  inception  but  this  has  not  carried  the  characteristics  of  what  is  usually  understood  by 
such  a  movement.  It  has  not  pursued  insurrectionary  politics  even  though  the  island  was  a 
colony  until  1960,  and  thus  it  does  not  follow  the  typical  pattern  of  Third  world  communist 


35Bauman  (1987). 
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parties  which  joined  or  led  revolutionary  movements  of  the  peasantry.  Yet  it  has  been  an 
anti-colonial  movement,  and  actually  even  after  1960,  it  has  been  the  major  internal 
political  force  which  has  oriented  its  politics  towards  the  geopolitical  dynamics  built  around 
the  island.  In  this  sense,  even  though  in  terms  of  tactics  it  differs  from  other  anti-colonial 
movements,  yet  it  does  have  the  fusion  of  nationalism  and  communism  that  characterized 
many  anti-colonial  movements.  And  yet  again  its  "nationalism"  has  been  peculiar:  it  did 

become  the  center  of  a  peculiar ,  almost  "ethnic"^  type  of  Cypriot  patriotism  which  united 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Cypriot  Left  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  western  working 
class  movements  but  in  rather  different  combinations.  It  does  not  really  fit  In  the  western 
model  of  communist  parties  solidly  based  In  the  industrial  working  class  and  following  a 

path  of  "negative  integration"^^  in  the  post  war  ll  period.  Its  social  base  Included  primarily 

urban  social  groups  ( It  did  have  a  following  also  In  rural  areas)  Including  ,  In  addition  to 
workers  ,  artisans  ,  self-employed  small  owners  and  shopkeepers  .  Its  tactics  Included  a 
consistently  non-violent  approach  of  mass  mobilizations,  and  even  though  there  have  been 
consistent  efforts  to  outlaw  It  or  marginalize  It,  it  did  manage  to  manoeuvre  and  remain  a 
significant  arKi  at  times  a  key  player  in  the  political  sphere.  It  probably  played  the  major 
role  in  the  historical  effort  to  democratize  Cypriot  society  if  one  considers  its  consistent 
opposition  to  the  use  of  violence  in  resolving  political  conflicts  and  its  equally  consistent 


36  "Ethnic"  is  used  here  in  opposition  to  "natjonal".  Nationaiism  implies  the  identification  of  the  “national 
society"  with  the  state  (which  exists  or  which  wiil  be  created)  and  ,  as  Geiiner  argued,  nationaiism  is  the 
imposition  of  high  cutture  on  lower  cultures  via  the  state  mechanisms-primarily  education.  In  this  sense  the 
"imaginary  community"  of  the  nation  is  also  a  homogenizing  unity.  "Ethnic"  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  here 
to  imply  the  emergence  of  distinct  cultural  groups  from  within  the  assumed  grand  unity  of  the  nation.  This 
differentiation  (of  Cypriotness  from  Greek  or  Turkish  identity  for  example)  may  be  based  on  traditional 
residuals  (as  we  will  argue  in  chapter  four)  but  its  most  significant  dimension  Is  actually  the  politica!  use  of 
such  cultural  differences  and  "autonomy".  For  an  empincal  elaboration  of  this  discussion  see  chapter 
four. 

S^Guenther  Roth.  1963.The  Soda!  Democrats  in  Imperial  Germany:  A  Study  In  Working  Class  isolation  and 
National  Integration.  New  Jersey.  Totowa. 
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support  for  popular  participation  and  the  adoption  of  open  processes  in  decision  making-38 
Looking  at  its  programmatic  moves  ,  one  is  reminded  more  of  a  social  democratic  or  labor 
party  rather  than  of  a  communist  one.39  Nevertheless  the  party  has  staunchly  defended 

its  ideological  banners,  even  if  to  an  outsider  it  is  not  very  clear  what  is  exactly 
"communist"  about  the  party  and  the  movement.  And  then  of  course  it  all  depends  on  how 
we  choose  to  define  the  term  "communist". 

It  will  be  argued  In  this  study  that  the  movement  and  the  party  might  be  more 
interesting  than  their  numbers,  in  global  terms,  indicate.  The  interest  derives  in  part  from 
the  fact  that  the  Cypriot  Left  is  an  autonomous  lower  class/people’s  movement  which 

expresses  a  certain  "historical  alternative"^  for  such  movements.  In  this  context  we  will 

try  subsequently  to  develop  a  form  of  typology  of  western  working  class  movements  on  the 
basis  of  their  organizational  patterns  and  political  tactics  in  order  to  develop  the 
subsequent  discussion  in  a  comparative  framework.  At  arrather  level  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Cypriot  Left  is  also  a  product  of  the  peculiar  "frontier  status"  of  the  island,  as  will  be 
argued  in  chapter  seven.  This  status  has  in  effect  transformed  the  local  society  into  a  nodal 
point  of  multiple  and  conflicting  influences  and  interests.  It  is  primarily  in  this  context  that 
the  ideology  and  the  strategy  of  the  Cypriot  Left  will  be  accounted  for. 

In  order  to  untangle  the  knot  of  the  above  interlinked  issues  we  can  split  them  In  three 
categories  for  the  purposes  of  analytic  exploration  : 

a)  the  social  and  historical  origins  of  the  movement  of  the  Left, 

b)  the  ideology  and  the  organizational  structures  of  the  Cypriot  Left, 

c)  the  achievements  and  failures  of  the  movement  -  In  relation  to  the  historical  context  in 

SSpor  this  attitude  of  the  Left  see:  Peter  Loizos.  1975.  The  Greek  Gift:  Politics  in  a  Cypriot  Village. 
Oxford.Basil  Blackwell .  For  a  discussion  in  this  study  see  chapters  four  and  seven. 

39  Adams  (1971),  p.176-77. 

^  Barrington  Moore  Jr.  1978.  lnjustice:The  Social  Bases  of  Obedience  and  Revolt.  New  York. 
M.E.Sharpe. 
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which  it  emerged  (the  causes  which  mobilized  the  lower  classes  In  organizing  in  the 
movement  of  the  Left)  and  the  geopolitical  reality  which  developed  around  the  island  after 
World  War  11. 

In  addressing  the  above  questions  we  have  to  elaborate  a  conceptual  framework  on 
the  basis  of  available  data  and  related  works  in  social  science. 

Thus  the  first  question  and  the  accompanying  issues  need  to  be  addressed  in  the 
context  of  an  analysis  of  the  emergence  of  capitalist  relations  of  production.  In  this  sense 
the  account  of  the  causes  of  the  movement  involves  an  analysis  of  the  conditions  that, 
according  to  social  theory,  lead  to  the  emergence  of  a  working  class  movement  with  a 
political ,  and  even  an  historical  consciousness.  The  second  set  of  issues  on  the  contrary 
cannot  be  resolved  on  the  level  of  broader  historical  and  systemic  imperatives.  Ultimately 
as  historical  experience  shows  the  emergence  of  a  working  class  movement  may  be 
expected  with  the  rise  of  capitalism,  but  its  specific  organizational  and  ideological  directions 
are  much  more  difficult  to  deduce  from  the  broader  context.  Ideology  and  organization  are 
linked  to  the  ability  of  the  participants  in  a  movement  to  develop  forms  of  collective 
consciousness  and  identity  as  well  as  organizational  resources  which  allow  for  a  successful 
development  and  perpetuation  of  the  movement.  In  this  context  ideology  and  organization 
would  need  to  be  explored  separately  by  looking  into  the  political  sphere  (for  the 
possibilities  and  opportunities  It  allows  for  organizational  structures  of  a  dissident 
movement)  and  the  cultural  sphere  for  the  processes  which  allow  an  ideology  and  a 
subculture  to  get  adopted  ,  The  third  set  of  issues  is  the  hardest  since  it  involves  an 
evaluative  analysis  and  as  such  invoke  the  need  for  a  set  of  criteria.  In  the  particular  case 
of  the  Cypriot  Left  these  criteria  would  have  to  be  of  two  types.  One  set  of  criteria  would 
originate  from  the  very  ideology  of  the  movement  and  the  broader  historical  causes  which 
led  to  its  emergence:  did  the  movement  help  Cyprus  approach  socialism  or  at  least  resist 
the  impact  capitalism  ?  Another  set  of  criteria  would  have  to  Involve  the  particular 
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geopolitical  context  and  conjunctures  in  which  the  movement  found  Itself,  and  whether  its 
actons  were  helpful  or  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  people  it  claimed  to  represent  In 
this  context  we  will  explore  the  implications  of  leftist  patriotism  after  1 950  as  a  geopolitical 
strategy. 

The  exploration  of  these  questions  form  the  main  body  of  the  thesis.  The  goal  of  this 
chapter  is  to  attempt  through  a  selective  review  of  the  available  literature  to  establish  some 
central  categories  which  will  subsequently  used  as  analytic  tools. 

Systemic  origins  :  the  Left  as  an  historical  movement 

Social  Movements  are  movements  which  mobilize  a  particular  social  group  in  the 
pursuit  of  Its  interests  (material  or  ideal).  Social  movements  can  ,and  have  been,  studied 
from  a  multiplicity  of  perspectives,  from  the  position  of  their  participants  in  the 
socioeconomic  system,  from  their  "emergent  norms"  or  cultural  values,  from  their 
organizational  structures.  Yet  social  movements  are  mobilizations  which  have  a  limited  life 
span.  In  this  context  they  might  be  distinguished  from  what  might  be  called  "historical 
movements"  which  originate  from  systemic  origins  and  which  manage  to  reproduce 
themselves  over  generations  ,  changing  and  adapting  to  circumstances  but  maintaining 
themselves  as  an  oppositional  political,  economic-class,  and  cultural  force  in  society. 

In  this  section  we  will  attempt  to  define  the  theoretical  framework  of  accounting  for 
such  a  movement  and  see  the  possible  qualifications  that  Marx’s  model  needs,  especially 
In  relation  to  the  agent  of  historical  change.  We  will  also  try  to  specify  some  of  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  development  of  such  a  movement  in  relation  to  cultural  and 
organizational  variables. 

The  emergence  of  lower  class  movements  and  in  particular  of  the  working  class  as  a 
major  historical  and  political  force  in  Modernity  was  foretold  1 50  years  ago  in  the  famous 
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tract  of  Marx  and  Engels  ,  "The  Communist  Manifesto”.  Marxism  as  the  Intellectual  and 
political  tradition  which  grew  out  of  Marx's  work  has  repeated  that  prediction  with 
emphasis,  and  often  Marxists  have  tried  to  lead  such  movements  .  The  Marxist  framework 
is  based  on  a  well  known  distinction  between  the  "forces  and  relations  of  production”  which 
constitute  the  base  of  the  social  system  and  the  "cultural-political  superstructure". 
According  to  this  framework  the  economic  base  determines  (in  absolute  or  relative  terms 
depending  on  the  brand  of  Marxism)  the  social  relations  in  a  society  and  thus  the  political 
aixj  ideological  forces  which  arise  in  a  particular  historical  period. 

Marx  developed  his  model  by  observing  the  emergence  of  modern  capitalist  society  in 
19th  century  Europe.  In  this  context  Marx  argued  that  the  rising  class  of  the  bourgeoisie 
was  In  itself  an  expression  of  a  new  mode  of  production  which  demanded  the  abolition  of 
feudal  economic  ties  and  the  creation  of  new  ones  based  on  the  exchange  of 

commodities-  the  primary  one  of  which  was  labor .  The  rising  bourgeoisie,  according  to 

Marx,  couldn't  simply  assume  a  leading  economic  role  without  abolishing  also  the  political 

and  cultural  structures  which  accompanied,  safeguarded  and  expressed  the  traditional 

world  of  feudalism.  A  new  leading  class  was  based  on  a  new  mode  of  production  which  in 

its  turn  demanded  a  new  superstructure.  In  this  context  the  bourgeoisie  led  the  political 

movement  which  established  political  democracy  .  Similarly  in  culture  the  rise  of  the 

bourgeoisie  and  of  capitalist  dynamics  of  production  and  distribution  leads  to  a  major 

demystification  of  social  relations  .  Marx  described  in  rather  glowing  terms  this 

revolutionary  role  of  the  bourgeoisie: 

"  The  bourgeoisie ,  historically,  has  played  a  most  revolutionary  part. 

The  bourgeoisie,  wherever  it  has  got  the  upper  hand,  has  put  an  end  to  ail  feudal, 
patriarchal,  idyllic  relations.  It  has  pitilessly  torn  asunder  the  motley  feudal  ties  that 
bound  man  to  his  "natural  sup^'ors" ,  and  has  left  remaining  no  other  nexus  between 
man  and  man  than  naked  self  interest,  the  callous  "cash  payment".  It  has  drowned  the 
most  heavenly  ecstasies  of  religious  fenrour,  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm,  of  philistine 
sentimentalism.  In  the  icy  water  of  egoistic  calculation.  [...] 

The  bourgeoisie  cannot  exist  without  constantly  rev^utionising  the  instruments  of 
production  and  thereby  the  relations  of  production  ,  and  with  them  the  whole  relations 
of  society .  Conservation  of  the  old  modes  of  produckion  in  unaltered  form,  was ,  on  the 
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contrary,  the  first  condition  of  existence  of  all  earlier  industrial  classes.  Constant 
revolutionising  of  production,  uninterrupted  disturbance  of  all  social  conditions  , 
everlasting  uncertainty  and  agitation  distinguish  the  bourgeois  epoch  from  from  ail 
earlier  ones. 

The  cultural  and  political  crisis^  implied  In  the  above  passage  is  a  necessary 

precondition  for  the  emergence  of  the  historical  force,  the  working  class,  which  is  bom  with 
capitalism  and  whose  historical  role  is  to  lead  society  in  the  next  evolutionary  stage.  This 
new  class  is  assigned  by  Marx  a  unique  role  :  it  will  Inherit  the  technological  leap  achieved 
by  capitalism  and  it  will  become  the  subject  of  a  systemic  consciousness  which  will  be  the 
basis  for  the  historical  movement  of  changing  capitalist  society. 

The  tremendous  acceleration  in  technological  development  (for  the  interests  of 
capitalist  accumulation)  leads  to  a  qualitative  leap  in  human  history-evolution.  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  humanity  has  the  possibility  of  overcoming  the  "realm  of  need"  and  entering 
the  "realm  of  freedom,"  once,  of  course,  the  tremendous  technological  capabilities  of  the 
system  are  organized  rationally  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  humanity  in  the  context  of 
another  social  system,  initially  socialism,  which  will  lead  to  communism  subsequently. 

The  new  oppressed  class  which  emerges  with  the  new  system,  the  class  of  wage 
earners,  the  proletarians,  have  thus  a  much  broader  role  to  play  than  simply  to  fight  for 
improvement  of  their  lot  in  the  system  or  for  more  justice.  Given  that  capitalism  creates  the 
objective  possibilities  for  a  qualitative  leap  In  human  history  and  since  this  objective  reality  is 
a  product  of  the  system  which  Is  based  on  the  labor  of  the  proletarians  ,  then  this  class  is 
destined,  according  to  Marxist  analysis,  to  become  the  class  which  will  be  the  agent  not 
just  of  a  change  in  productive  relations  but  of  the  very  abolition  of  the  class  system  as  a 
whole.  In  effect  with  the  development  of  productive  and  social,  relations  (with  the  division 
and  Interdependence  of  labor)  the  objective  necessity  of  power ,  exploitation,  and  the 

^■iMarx-Engels  Reader  (Tucker  ed.).  1978  [1848],  New  York.Norton.  p.  476. 

4^2For  tile  identification  of  this  crisis  with  tiie  experience  of  Modernity  itself,  see;  Marshall  Berman.  1982. 
All  That  Is  Solid  Melts  Into  Air.  New  York.  Penguin. 
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division  of  people  in  rival  national  groups  is  becoming  antiquated.  Thus  the  proletariat  has 
to  acquire  a  consciousness  not  only  of  its  interests  but  in  effect  of  the  system  as  a  whole  in 
human  history  and  become  the  agent  of  change  which  will  begin  its  revolution  "by 
abolishing  itself  as  an  exploited  class".  The  impiicat'on  of  this  analysis  was  well  articulated 
by  G.  Lukacs  in  his  use  of  Marx's  distinction  between  the  "class-inn’tselT  ( the  working  class 
as  Isolated  workers  without  an  understanding  of  their  historical  role)  and  "  class-for-itseir 

(the  workers  as  a  conscious  collective  agent  of  historical  change).''^ 

In  this  context  Marx’s  view  of  the  emerging  working  class  movement  is  much  broader 
than  simply  a  movement  reacting  or  trying  to  improve  its  lot  in  capitalism.  Marx  is  outlining 
what  we  will  call  in  this  work  a  "historical  movement",  a  movement  which  is  a  product  of  a 
social  system  and  whose  real  goal  can  only  be  conceived  in  terms  of  overcoming  , 
overthrowing  the  existing  system.  Thus  the  definition  of  the  Left ,  since  the  late  19th 
century.  In  Marxist  terms  might  be  the  following:  a  movement  which  grows  out  of  the 
economic  relations  of  capitalism  and  the  cultural  and  political  crises  which  they  create, 
and  which  develops  as  an  autonomous  political,  cultural  and  class  force  with  the  aim  of 
overcoming  the  existing  system. 

Marx's  model  in  its  absolute  terms  has  been  questioned  both  by  research  and  by 
actual  political  activity  by  nobody  else  than  by  Marxists  themselves.  The  latter  point  is  the 
most  obvious  since  all  successful  revolutions  by  Marxist  leaders  have  occurred  In  countries 
with  large  peasant  populations  and  in  which  the  relations  of  production  were  far  from 
"ready"  for  such  a  movement.  The  case  of  these  Third  world"  Marxist-led  revolutions 
invokes  essentially  two  new  elements: 

1 )  Populations  beyond  the  urban  working  class  which  come  in  contact  with  capitalist 
relations  and  develop  a  nrravement  of  resistance  can  be  mobilized  ( and  transformed)  by  a 

^This  distinction  has  been  at  the  core  of  the  development  of  western  Marxism  after  the  1 920’s  -  as  an 
effort  to  analyze  the  conditfons  under  which  the  "dass-for-itseir  could  materialize.  The  key  work  In  this 
context  was  G.  Lukacs'  "History  and  Class  Consciousness".  The  distinction  has  been  used  also  in  a  variety 
of  other  fields;  one  of  the  mo^  influential  has  been  its  adaptation  to  pedagogy  by  Paolo  Freire. 
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revolutionary  party  as  a  -surrogate  proletariat" .  And  in  this  case  the  socialist  movement 
has  to  actijaily  undertake  the  modemization/industrialization  of  the  country. 

2)  Even  more  significantly,  the  conditions  of  capitalism  rrray  not  be  conceived  only  in  terms 
of  the  development  of  the  local  process  of  accumulation,  but  they  may  be  seen  in  their 
global  dimensions  since  capitalism  has  become  a  global  system  based  on 
interdependence.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  Lenin’s  justification  for  the  possibility  of 
revolution  in  a  "backward"  country  like  Russia  :  in  the  age  of  Imperialism,  he  argued,  the 
revolutionary  process  should  be  conceived  in  global  geopolitical  terms.  A  similar  logic 
guided  the  Maoist  model  of  invoking  a  "Third  world  revolution"  against  Imperialism  and 
colonialism.  In  the  ceise  of  Cyprus  we  will  actually  see  a  similar  logic  even  if  applied  In  a 
different  manner.  Cyprus,  as  we  will  see  in  chapters  two  arxl  seven,  has  been  a  significant 
geopolitical  space  in  the  world  system  and  thus  the  policy  of  the  Cypriot  Left,  after  the 
1940's,  has  been  primarily  concerned  with  that  dimension  as  the  key  variable  affecting 
internal  political  and  economic  developments.  Actually  as  we  will  see  the  mobilizations  of 
the  lower  classes  since  the  18th  century  coincide  with,  and  can  be  thus  explained  by  the 

process  on  "incorporation"^  of  Cyprus  into  the  European  capitalist  world-economy. 

But  even  in  the  West,  Marx's  model  of  the  industrial  working  class  as  the  sole  carrier  of 

the  necessary  historical  consciousness  to  oppose  capitalism  has  been  questioned  by  social 

research  on  the  origins  of  the  working  class  movement  In  the  19th  century.  W.  Sewell 

notes  summarizing  the  available  information  ; 

"The  past  twenty  years  have  seen  an  enormous  proliferation  of  research  on  the  history 
of  working  people.  Gamed  out  from  widely  varying  perspectives  and  trained  on  many 
different  aspects  of  working-class  life,  this  research  has  inevitably  generated  its  share 
of  divergent  findings  and  scholarly  controversies.  Yet  there  is  almost  universal 
agreement  on  one  point:  that  stalled  artisans,  not  workers  in  the  new  factory  system 
industries,  dominated  labor  movements  during  the  first  decades  of  industrialization. 
Whether  in  France,  England,  Germany,  or  the  United  States:  whether  In  strikes, 
political  movements,  or  inddente  of  collec^e  violence  ,  one  finds  over  and  over  again 
the  same  familiar  trades:  carpenters,  tailors  ,  bakers,  cabinetmakers,  shoemakers, 
stonemasons,  printers,  locksmiths,  joiners,  and  the  like.  The  nineteenth-century  labor 


44wallerstein  (1989). 
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movement  was  bom  in  the  craft  workshop,  not  in  the  dark  satanic  mills." 

The  argument  can  irkieed  be  extended.  As  Camus^  also  noted  in  his  philosophical 

treatise  on  modern  rebellion,  dissent  originates  from  a  desire  to  defend  certain  rights 
(which  are  perceived  as  "inalienable")  and  proceeds  to  a  general  questioning  of  the 

established  order  subsequently.  A  similar  point  has  been  made  by  E.  Wolf^^  In  his  study 

of  peasant  revolutions  in  the  20th  century.  The  initiai  reactions  of  the  peasants  were 
actually  defensive  ,  against  the  encroaching  of  capitalist  relations  of  production  and 

distribution.  E.  P.  Thompson‘S  in  his  path-breaking  study  of  the  formation  of  the  English 

working  class  ( as  a  subject  conscious  of  its  collective  interests)  notes  also  that  the  initial 
reactions  to  capitalism  originated  from  the  perspective  of  the  "moral  economy"  of 
traditional  society.  Thus  it  may  be  argued  that  the  growth  of  the  working  class  and  the 
socialist  movement  did  not  appear  in  the  sudden  manner  implied  by  Marx’s  argument  on 
the  emergence  of  a  totally  new  class.  It  seems  that  there  has  been  a  transformation  of 
forms  of  lower  class  resistance  which  evolved  into  the  forms  of  the  historical  consdousness 
implied  by  Marx.  The  key  dimension  which  needs  to  be  explored  here  is  the  process 
(rather  than  the  moment)  of  transformation  of  lower  class  resistance  ,  its  modern 
adaptation,  and  the  development  of  an  autonomous  socio-cultural  movement . 

The  issue  of  the  historical  agent  Is  even  more  complex,  indeed  In  the  20th  century  in 
the  West ,  with  the  spreading  of  the  factory  system,  the  Industrial  working  class  became 
the  main  agent  and  the  central  symbol  of  the  Left,  especially  of  the  communist  Left.  But  yet 
again  capitalism's  ability  to  constant  "revolutionising  of  the  relations  of  production"  has  also 
implied  that  different  kinds  of  workers  ( skilled,  assembly  line)  had  been  employed  in  the 
IrKlustrial  system.  And  one  may  add,  of  course,  that  the  development  of  white  collar  wage 

^Sewoil  (1980),  p.  1. 

^amus  (1966). 

^7  Eric  Wolf  .1970.  Peasant  Wars  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  New  York.  Harper  and  Row. 

^  E.  P.  Thompson.  1978  [1963].  The  Making  of  the  English  Working  Class.  Great  Britain.  Penguin. 
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labor  and  the  recent  trends  which  led  to  the  expansion  of  service  work  also  create  other 
forms  of  wage  labor.  An  Italian  tradition  of  neomarxism*^®  has  actually  postulated  the 

thesis  that  the  shifts  in  the  working  class  can  be  seen  as  part  of  the  ongoing  class  conflict. 
Thus  the  formation  of  the  assembly  line  factory  is  perceived  as  an  effort  by  capital  to  offset 
the  model  of  the  working  class  which  generated  the  revolutionary  wave  of  the  first  part  of 
the  20th  century,  and  the  new  type  of  worker  bom  out  of  the  Taylorist  system  ,  the  "mass 
worker,"  is  seen  as  the  classic  figure  of  labor  conflict  In  the  middle  of  the  20th  century.  In  a 
summary  of  the  "hypotheses  and  methodological  guidelines"  of  this  trend,  G.  Baldi  set  out 
the  following  theses  on  the  transformation  of  the  working  class  in  the  1 920's  and  1930’s: 

"  8 

Taylorism ,  the  "scientific  organization  of  labor",  the  technological  leap  of  the  Twenties 
serves  but  one  purpose  :  to  destroy  the  specific  articulation  of  the  labor  force  which 
was  the  basis  for  the  political  re-composition  of  the  working  class  during  the  first  two 
decades  of  this  century.  The  introduction  of  the  assembly  line  cuts  through  traditional 
cleavages  in  the  labor  force,  thus  producing  a  veritable  revolution  in  the  composition  of 
the  entire  working  class.  The  emergence  of  the  mass  worker,  the  human  appendage  to 
the  assembly  line,  is  overcoming  the  vanguard/mass  dichotomy  upon  which  the 
Bolshevik  Party  is  modelled.  The  very  "  aristocracy  of  labor"  that  capital  created  after 
1870  in  its  attempt  to  control  the  international  circulation  of  the  Paris  Commune  (the 
very  workers  supposedly  "bribed"  by  the  eight-hour  work  day,  Saturday  off,  and  a  high 
level  of  wages)  became  one  of  the  pivots  of  the  circulation  of  struggles  in  the  Teens. 

[....1 

19 

The  political  figure  which  dominates  class  struggle  from  the  1930s  on  is  the  mass 
worker.  The  technological  leap  of  the  Twenties  has  produced  both  the  economic 

recession  of  1929  and  the  political  subject  of  class  struggle  in  the  thirties." 

In  the  context  of  the  above  ,  Marx’s  argument  could  be  restated:  capitalist  relations 
create  conditions  which  make  lower  class  social  groups  at  the  moment  of  transition  to 
Modernity,  and  of  wage  laborers  subseguentlv.  mobilize  to  defend  or  extend  their  rights. 
In  the  process  they  develop  autonomous  class  organizations  and  adopt  ideologies  which 
lead  them  to  question  the  existing  society  as  historically  incomplete  and  thus  lay  claim  to 


49This  tradition  has  been  linked  to  Italian  New  Left  of  the  late  sixties  and  the  seventies  which  played 
a  key  role  in  the  mobilization  not  just  of  "new  social  subjects"(youth,  women,  marginals)  but  also  of  the 
working  dass  in  the  factories  of  northern  Italy.  For  a  theoretical  sample  of  the  culmination  of  this  trend  in 
the  Autonomia  movement  of  1977  see  the  edition  by  Semiotext(e)  .1980:  Italy:  Autonomia,  vol.  Ill,  no.3. 

SOQuildo  Baldi  .1972  .  Theses  on  Mass  worker  and  Sodal  Capital,  in  Radical  America,  vol.  6.  no.  1  ,  p.  1 1- 
19. 
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the  possibility  of  another  social  order  on  the  basis  of  the  ideeds  of  modem  revolutions  or  of 
modem  radical  thought  (whether  of  the  Enlightenment  or  subsequent  elaborations).  It 
should  be  specified,  however,  that  these  social  groups  should  be  analyzed  in  their  relation 
to  the  capitalist  process  of  production.  Even  if  one  wants  to  avoid  the  term  "proletarian", 
the  issue  of  labor ,  of  participating  in  the  process  of  accumulation  as  exploited  subjects,  is 
a  necessary  precondition  for  the  majority  of  the  people  attracted  to  the  Left.  It  is  in  this 
context  that  the  multiple  groups  which  have  been  mobilized  by  what  is  conventionally 
known  as  leftist  ideologies  could  be  conceived  as  parts  of  the  totality  called  the  Left  and  be 
considered  as  forms  of  the  historical  movement  that  Marx  expected. 

Choosing  a  terminology  for  the  occupational  groups  mobilized  by  socialist  Ideologies 
can  be  tricky.  The  term  “proletarian”  that  Marx  used  in  his  1848  manifesto  has  become  a 
powerful  signifier,  especially  for  the  revolutionary  Left.  In  Marxist  thought  the  term, 

“proletarian"  Implied  three  things:  1)  wage  labor  -  i.e.,  people  who  have  to  sell  their  labor 

in  order  to  survive,  2)  integration  in  the  capitalist  process  of  production,  3)  industrial  labor. 
The  latter  was  part  of  the  assumptions  of  the  cultural  fascination  with  industrial  society  in 
the  period  1850-1960  and  the  belief  that  eventually  it  would  dominate  society  and 
productive  relations.  As  we  saw  above,  however,  the  industrial  working  class  may  have 
become  a  powerful  symbol  for  the  20th  century  Left,  but  It  did  not  cover  all  the  workers  or 
all  people  involved  with  wage  labor.  For  example,  wage  labor  has  been  applied,  as  a  form 
of  productive  relation,  among  agricultural  workers  and  clearly  among  a  multiplicity  of  urban 
groups,  from  skilled  workers  employed  in  small  workshops  to  the  contemporary  sen/lce 
Industry.  In  this  context  it  seems  that  the  most  powerful  association  of  the  term 
“proletarian”  with  sociological  analysis  can  be  related  to  the  link  of  wage  labor  with  the 
capitalist  process  of  production.  In  this  thesis  different  occupational  groups  will  be  related 
to  their  link  with  the  overall  mode  of  production  ,  including  its  superstructural  elements. 
The  term  “worker”  fand  working  class)  will  be  used  to  refer  to  urban-related  social 
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groups  which  have  been  involved  in  the  capitalist  process  of  production  through  wage 
labor.  Agricultural  laborers  will  be  used  to  refer  to  rural  wage  workers.  This 
differentiation  of  rural  and  urban  workers  is  related  to  the  different  soclo-cultural  context  In 
which  each  group  functioned,  since,  as  it  will  be  argued  below,  one  of  the  crucial 
dimensions  for  the  emergence  of  the  historical  movement  envisioned  by  Marx  are  the 
possibilities  for  communication-sociability  among  wage  workers.  Occupational  groups 
linked  with  (or  tracing  a  continuity  from)  pre-capitalist  social  formations  such  as  artisans 
and  peasants  (in  relation  to  their  ownership  of  land  and  their  relation  to  the  central 
authorities  via  taxation)  will  be  distinguished.  Skilled  workers  in  this  context  will  be  used 
to  refer  to  wage  workers  whose  professions  can  be  linked  to  the  artisans,  but  who 
functioned  in  the  new  institutional-economic  framework  created  by  the  “deepening  of 
capitalist  relations”  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  in  Cyprus.  Thus  the  term 
proletariat  (and  proletarianization)  will  be  more  specifically  used  to  designate  the 
“collective  experience”  (and  the  processeses  leading  to  it)  of  the  workers  as  historical 
subjects  in  the  capitalist  system.  The  collective  experience  of  the  workers  in  the  mining 
Industry  ,  which  has  been  the  counter  part  of  the  factory  system  In  the  Cypriot 
development  of  capitalist  relations  of  production,  will  be  analyzed  as  the  “momenr  of  the 
formation  of  the  collective  experience  of  the  “proletariat,”  i.e.,  the  “momenr  of  shifts  in 
economic-class  relations  which  played  the  critical  role  in  shaping  the  collective 
consciousness  of  the  broader  working  class.  Similarly  the  term  “proletarianization"  will  be 
used  to  refer  to  the  process  by  which  the  small  owning  peasants  were  losing  their  land  in 
the  1920’s  and  were  transformed  into  wage  workers  or  agricultural  laborers. 

In  order  for  lower  class  movements  to  move  from  a  defensive  position  to  a  position 
claiming  power  as  an  autonomous  agent,  they  must  develop  forms  of  organization  and 
ideology  which  will  confront  the  established  system  in  a  reformist  or  a  revolutionary 
manner.  These  issues  will  be  discussed  more  extensively  In  the  next  two  sections,  but 
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here  we  must  note  two  elements  (related  to  culture  and  organization)  which  may  be  seen 
as  products  of  the  system  itself. 

1)  Systemic  roots  of  common  experience:  increased  communication,  common 
meeting  spaces  .  We  noted  above  that  capitalism  produces  dialectically  the  conditions  for 
the  emergence  of  an  historical  movement  "in  which  men  at  last  are  forced  to  face  with 

sober  senses  the  real  conditions  of  their  lives  and  their  relations  with  their  fellow  men"^^ 

as  a  result  of  the  demystification  brought  about  by  capitalism.  But  capitalism  creates  also 
the  structural  context  within  which  "the  class-for-ltself  can  emerge.  A  condition  for  the 
rise  of  a  working  class  movement  noted  by  Engels  (in  his  reference  to  how  the  factory 
system  teaches  organization)  but  implied  also  by  Marx  in  his  scathing  critique  of  the 
peasants'  inability  to  develop  a  revolutionary  class  consciousness,  is  the  issue  of 
communication.  Marx  deplored  the  isolation  of  the  peasants  while  Engels  noted  the  need 
for  the  factory  in  order  to  shape  the  collective  consciousness  of  the  workers.  In  broader 
terms  also,  Marx's  claim  that  the  workers  could  develop  the  necessary  historical 
consciousness  rests  on  the  framework  that  capitalist  production  links  workers  in  a 
common  production  process  which  had  to  be  faced  collectively  and  not  with  isolated  claims. 
Building  on  these  one  could  claim  that  a  necessary  precondition  for  the  emergence  of  a 
lower  class  movement  which  could  aspire  to  be  an  historical  movement  is  the  existence  of 
a  common  work  experience  ,  of  common  meeting  spaces,  be  they  Victories,  working  class 
neighbourhoods  ,  or  even  mines  (as  we  wifi  see  in  the  case  of  Cyprus)  for  the  previously 

isolated  peasants  to  develop  a  collective  consdousness  of  their  interests.^^ 


51  Marx  (1978  [1848]). 

52  A  similar  point  has  been  made  by  Tilly  in  relation  to  cities,  as  a  space  enhancing  communication.  After 
criticizing  urbanization  theories  for  their  emphasis  on  disorientation  as  a  cause  for  the  rise  of  social 
movements  (on  the  basis  of  data  indicating  that  social  movement  partidpants  tended  to  be  people  well 
integrated  in  their  communities,  rather  than  recent  migrants  to  the  cities)  he  notes  that  cities  with  their 
"hospitality  to  formal  associations,  the  complexity  of  their  communication  systems,  their  widespread 

external  relations,  their  gross  patterns  of  segregation  -  strongly  affects  the  character  of  the  collective 
conflicts  which  occur  within  them."  see:  Charles  Tilly  .1973.  The  Chaos  of  the  Living  City.  In,  An  Urban 
World,  ed.  Charles  Tilly  Boston.  Little  Brown,  p.105 
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2)  The  political  organization  of  the  new  consciousness:  "ideological  carrier  groups". 

Consciousness  ,  which  is  ultimately  the  key  characteristic  of  the  historical  movement  that 
Marx  envisions,  is  not  something  simply  bom  of  experience.  There  is  an  intense  debate  on 
whether  the  workers  leam  their  ideologies  from  middle  class  intellectuals  or  whether  they 

develop  their  own  conceptual  categories.^  This  work  leans  towards  the  second  position, 

but  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  key  role  played  by  the  transfer  of  ideological 
frameworks  by  revolutionary  groups.  And  these  groups  do  not  have  to  be  essentially 
middle  class;  as  we  will  see  in  the  case  of  Cyprus  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  majority  of 
situations  .  But  somehow  groups  of  activists  have  to  learn  and  transfer/translate  the 
dominant  idioms  and  frameworks  to  the  majority  of  the  oppressed  social  groups  and 
develop  an  "elective  affinity"  with  their  conceptual  and  cultural  structures  .  The  key  Issue 
here  is  not  so  much  the  building  of  the  movement,  as  its  ability  to  fuse  the  "proletarian 
experience"  with  the  Ideology  of  the  radical  intelligentsia.  Anyway  this  is  the  role  that  Marx 
saw  for  himself,  the  "development  of  the  intellectual  weapons"  which  would  merge  with 
the  struggles  of  the  workers.  Marx  saw  the  consciousness  which  would  fuse  with  the 
proletarian  experience  as  the  product  of  the  completion  of  the  project  of  western 
philosophy,  and  it  is  in  this  context  that  the  famous  eleventh  thesis  on  Feuerbach  was 
stated.  Philosophy  has  completed  its  mission,  now  It  is  time  to  act  ,  to  find  the 
corresponding  social  subject  which  will  materialize  this  philosophy.  The  conflict  of  Marx 

with  Bakunin  is  characteristic  of  this  debate.  ^4  For  Mane  "scientific  socialism"  is  something 

bom  of  truth  through  the  methods  of  philosophy  and  science  and  Bakunin's  hopes  for  a 
spontaneous  birth  of  new  forms  of  social  consciousness  "through  the  force  of  negation"  is  , 


53The  former  view  may  be  assodated  with  classical  revolutionary  theory  (with  its  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  "professional  revolutionaries”)  but  also  with  conservative  theorists  who  tend  to  interpret  lower  class 
movements  as  products  of  "outside  agitators".  The  second  school  as  we  will  see  below,  in  section  three, 
has  originated  from  a  reevaluation  of  sodal  historical  research  but  also  from  shifts  in  Marxist  theorizing. 

54-For  a  classic  representation  of  the  conflict,  see  Marx's  notes  on  Bakunin's  text  In  Marx-Engels  Reader 
(1978);  After  the  Revolution;  Marx  Debates  Bakunin,  p.  542. 
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to  say  the  least  (for  Marx),  hopelessly  romantic.  The  Marxist  leaders  of  the  Second 
International  would  develop  this  mentality  to  a  higher  point  of  certainty  ,  claiming  that  since 
science  had  demonstrated  the  imminent  fall  of  capitalism,  the  role  of  the  working  class 
party  was  to  wait  for  the  moment  of  truth  when  the  crisis  would  allow  the  organized 
working  class  to  assume  power  and  organize  society  and  the  economy,  rationally.  Even 
the  left  wing  critique  of  sodal  democratic  reformism,  in  the  form  of  Lenin's  work  ,  would 
extend  the  argument  for  the  need  of  external  intervention  in  order  for  the  working  class  to 
assume  its  historical  role.  Lenin  criticized  the  labor  movement  of  his  time  for  being 
reformist:  and  his  view  was  that  the  workers  by  themselves  were  capable  of  trade  union 
consciousness  only .  It  is  in  this  context  that  he  articulated  his  famous  model  for  a  party  of 
professional  revolutionaries  who  would  intervene  in  reality  and  lead  the  working  class  to 
revolution. 

The  issue  of  the  committed  revolutionary  ,  of  the  revolutionary  group  or  party,  predates 
Lenin  of  course  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  extends  well  beyond  the  Marxist  framework.  The 
anarchists  ,for  example,  who  had  been  the  most  vehement  opponents  of  the  Leninist 
model  also  had  to  confront  the  problem  of  the  committed  revolutionary  who  gets  involved 
In  mobilizations  with  the  goal  of  pushing  the  confrontation  to  more  advanced  forms.  E. 
Malatesta  noted  on  the  involvement  of  anarchists  in  the  labor  movement: 

Anarchists  must  recognise  the  usefulness  and  the  importance  of  the  workers' 
movement,  must  favour  its  development,  and  make  it  one  of  the  levers  of  their 
action...[..I  But  it  would  be  a  great  and  fatal  illusion  to  believe  ,  as  many  do,  that  the 
workers'  movement  can  and  must  on  its  own,  by  its  very  nature,  lead  to  such  a 
revolution.  On  the  contrary,  all  movements  founded  on  material  and  immediate  interests 
(  and  a  mass  working  class  movement  cannot  be  founded  on  anything  else)  ,  if  the 
ferment,  the  drive  and  the  unremitting  efforts  of  men  of  ideas  struggling  and  making 
sacrifices  for  an  ideal  future  are  lacking,  tend  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances, 
foster  a  conservative  spirit.. .[..] 

Hence  the  impelling  need  for  strictly  anarchist  organizations  which  struggle  both  inside 
and  outside  the  trade  unions  for  the  achievement  of  anarchism  and  which  seek  to 

sterilise  all  the  germs  of  degeneration  and  reaction." 

Since  the  1890’s  ,when  anarchosyndicalism  appeared,  anarchists  have  been  debating 


55  Errlco  Malatesta .  1977.  His  Life  and  Ideas.  London.  Freedom  Press,  p.114. 
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intensely  whether  activists  should  get  totally  involved  in  the  working  class  movement, 
pointing  out  that  that  was  only  one  part  of  the  conflict  with  the  established  order  and  at  the 
same  time  expressing  concerns  that  too  much  involvement  in  ordinary  politics  and 

mobilizations  would  dilute  the  revolutionary  edge  of  the  movement.  As  Kaplan^® 

demonstrates,  these  were  not  only  concerns  of  anarchist  intellectuals  like  Goldman^  and 

Malatesta  but  they  manifested  themselves  even  in  the  grassroots  movement  of  Andalusia 
in  the  split  of  the  activists  between  anarchosyndicalists  and  anarchocommunalists. 
Eventually  in  the  1920's  ,the  most  successful  anarchist  movement  in  the  western  world,  the 
Spanish  one,  acquired  its  own  form  of  organization  of  the  activists  (the  FAI)  which  was 

distinct  from  the  anarchosyndicalist  union  (the  CNT).  It  may  be,  as  M.  Bookchin^  has 

argued,  that  the  organizational  patterns  of  the  anarchists  were  totally  different  from  the 
communists  (the  affinity  group  vs  the  party  cell),  but  in  terms  of  the  present  discussion  it  is 
clear  enough  that  a  modern  movement  (revolutionary  or  reformist,  hierarchical  or 
anarchist)  needs  an  organizational  framework  of  activists  and  committed  supporters  who 
will  spread  the  Ideology  of  the  movement  and  who  will  maintain  its  focus  and  emphasis. 

The  issue  of  these  groups  of  revolutionaries  has  been  analyzed  from  an  historical  point 
of  view  by  J.  Billington.  It  is  clear  from  his  narrative  that  all  modern  political  movements 
(liberals,  nationalists,  socialists,  communists,  anarchists)  had  to  rely  in  the  19th  century  on 
secret  conspiratorial  groups  or  "subcultures  of  literary  Intellectuals"  in  order  to  spread  and 
enhance  their  cause.  One  actually  may  be  tempted  to  say,  in  this  context,  that  the 
widespread  criticism  that  the  Leninist  model  has  received  during  the  past  few  decades  has 
obscured  the  primary  significance  of  these  organizations  or  "networks  of  activists"  who 


56Temma  Kaplan  .  1977.  Anarchists  of  Andalusia.  Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press. 

57Emma  Goldman  was  a  well  known  representative  of  the  trend  which  tended  to  be  critical  of  one 
dimensional  emphasis  on  one  conflict. 

58The  term  "affinity  group"  has  been  used  by  the  Spanish  anarchists  and  Bookchin  has  popularized  the 
term  in  English;  see:  Murray  Bookchin  .  1971.  Post  Scarcity  Anarchism.  Palo  Alto  .  Ramparts  Press. 
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bring  to  an  emerging  or  ongoing  movement  co-ordlnafon  ,  commitment  and  an  ideological 
focus  which  may  exist  as  a  possibility  in  the  reality  of  the  lives  of  the  lower  classes  but  it  is 
seldom  discovered  and  sustained  without  these  groups.  In  order  to  distinguish  the 
phenomenon  Itself  from  its  particular  manifestation  in  Leninism  (without  essentially 
underestimating  or  downplaying  the  significance  of  that  model)  let  us  call  it  "networks  of 

activists"  -  which  might  be  organized  in  a  rigid  or  a  loose  form  but  which  are  maintained  on 

the  basis  of  the  ideological  commitment  of  the  participants.  Obviously  this  phenomenon 
partly  coincides  with  but  should  be  kept  analytically  distinct  from  the  party  mechanism  of  a 
legal  party  of  the  Left.  The  party  offiaal  may  be  motivated  by  Ideology  but  ultimately  in  a 
political  party  he  Is  pursuing  a  career  ,  a  profession.  On  the  contrary  the  activist  is 
motivated  by  ideology  and  he  Is  not  pursuing  a  career  in  politics.  Obviously  these  networks 
of  activists  are  much  more  significant  in  cases  of  building  up  movements  ,  or  of  illegality, 
than  in  routine  politics.  Yet  again  if  we  are  to  maintain  Marx's  argument  on  the  historical 
movement,  then  such  a  movement  should  be  able  to  draw  on  an  extended  range  of  such 
networks  as  a  resource.  These  groups  are  products  of  Modernity  ,  they  are  a  section  of 

the  literary  intelligentsia,^  of  the  social  group  (which  may  include  lower  and  middle  class 

Individuals)  Involved  with  the  world  of  ideas/knowledge. These  groups  become  the 
"carrier  groups"  of  the  IdesUs  of  the  Enlightenment,  of  the  culmination  of  western 
philosophy  ( in  Marx's  view)  or  of  the  spirit  of  the  "revolutionary  faith."  They  act  as  a 
catalyst  for  the  emergence  and  maintenance  of  the  worldview  of  the  Left  and  its  link  with 
the  "lifewor1ds"®2  of  its  movements. 

If  we  tried  to  summarize  the  above  discussion  we  could  postulate  four  conditions  for 
S^Billington  (1980). 

SOKail  Mannheim  .  1936.ldeology  and  Utopia.  New  York.  Harvest 
eiBillington  (1980). 

62For  a  discussion  and  definition  of  the  term,  see  section  three. 
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the  emergence  of  an  historical  movement,  a  movement  .  that  is,  that  could  be  the 
expression  of  the  "class-for-itseir  in  political  and  cultural  terms. 

1 )  An  historical  movement  grows  after  the  demystification  that  capitalism  brings  to 
"traditional,  Idyllic  relations  ..between  superior  and  inferior”.  We  will  try  subsequently  to 
explore  this  process  of  "demystification",  and  decline  of  traditional  culture  in  chapter  four. 

2)  Even  though  the  industrial  working  class  has  been  a  key  social  group  in  both  the 
imagery  and  the  organizational  structures  of  20th  century  western  socialist  movements  , 
this  social  group  cannot,  on  the  basis  of  historical  experience,  be  considered  as  the  only 
possible  group  to  be  mobilized  by  the  historical  movement  necessitated  by  capitalism.  It 
may  be  more  justifiably  argued  that  lower  class  social  groups  which  are  engaged  in 
the  capitalist  process  (locally  or  even  in  global  terms)  are  candidates  for  such 
mobilization.  Thus  even  though  the  industrial  working  class  has  not  been  the  only 
participant  in  the  historical  movement  of  the  Left  ,  yet  the  term  "working  class"  In  its 
broader  use  could  still  be  applicable  to  the  majority  of  the  sections  of  the  population  drawn 
to  this  movement.  In  this  context  the  class  origins  of  the  participants  in  the  movement(s)  of 
the  Left  will  be  analyzed  and  discussed  in  relation  to  the  development  of  capitalist  relations 
of  production  and  distribution. 

3)  For  a  social  group  to  be  mobilized  a  key  necessary  variable  is  the  enhancement  of 
communication  between  its  members  Thus  common  meeting  spaces  or  communication 
means  are  a  necessary  infrastructural  characteristic.  In  relation  to  this  variable  we  will 
investigate  in  chapter  two  the  forms  of  collective  experience  of  the  Cypriot  lower  classes, 
but  we  will  also  focus  In  other  chapters  on  the  significance  of  public  spaces  (clubs,  silloyi) 

for  the  "repertoires  of  mobilization"^  and  for  the  functioning  of  the  counter-hegemonic 
subculture  of  the  Left. 

4)  The  mobilized  group(s)  should  develop  an  ideological  framework  and  "networks  of 


S^See  next  section. 
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activists”  which  will  sustain  the  long  term  goals  and  provide  direction  ,  coherence  and 
commitment  to  the  movement.  The  forms  of  organization  of  the  activists  and  their  polifca! 
program-strategy  will  be  discussed  in  chapter  three  in  relation  to  the  emergence  of  the 
movement  and  in  chapter  six  in  relation  to  the  Issue  of  bureaucratization. 

The  structural  level:  types  of  organizations  and  the  political  sphere 

The  need  for  a  group  of  revolutionaries  to  Intervene  in  reality  is  part  of  the 
needs/conditions  for  the  development  of  a  movement  with  an  historical  consciousness.  It  Is 
also  ,  however,  an  issue  having  to  do  with  the  organizational  structures  of  the  historical 
movement.  The  way  these  activists  organize  (the  type  of  organization  they  encourage) 
and  the  way  these  organizations  intervene  in  polifa’cal  reality  (i.e.,  whether  they  seek 
Integration  or  not )  Is  fundamental  for  the  type  of  the  historical  movement  that  will  develop. 
We  will  try  in  this  section  to  develop  a  typological  model  (  on  the  basis  of  the  above  two 
variables)  through  a  discussion  of  the  experience  of  four  major  working  class  movements 
in  the  western  world.  The  model  will  be  developed  through  a  review  of  literature  on  the 
historical  evolution  and  adaptation  of  modern  socio-political  movements  of  the  Left. 
Alongside  the  development  of  this  model  we  will  also  try  to  explore  the  variables  we  could 
use  in  analyzing  the  transformation  of  lower  class  forms  of  organization  and  mobilization. 

As  we  noted  in  this  previous  section  the  assumption  that  the  modem  working  class 
movement  has  appeared  suddenly,  due  to  the  prevailing  of  capitalist-industrial  forms  of 
production,  has  been  questioned  on  the  basis  of  the  social  groups  which  mobilized  initially 
in  the  working  class  movement.  Actually  some  analysts  have  argued  that  the  first  reactions 
to  capitalism  have  come  people  mobilizing  on  the  basis  of  their  traditional  communal 

structures  rather  than  from  the  Impact  of  the  new  mode  of  production.®^  This  new 

S^craig  Calhoun  .  1982.  The  Question  of  Class  Staiggle.  Social  Foundations  of  Popular  Radicalism  During 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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framework,  emphasizing  the  forms  of  organization  and  mobilization  of  the  lower  classes 
has  postulated  a  more  mixed  and  fluid  process  of  transition  from  traditional  to  modern 
forms  of  social  protest. 

Let  us  explore  the  organizational  forms  of  the  working  class  movement  which 
emerged  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  A  key  work  in  this  context  has  been  Eric 

Hobsbawm's  pioneering  study  "Primitive  Rebels."®^  There  are  two  significant  dimensions 

related  to  that  work  which  intersect  directly  with  our  discussion  here:  1)  it  raises  a 
significant  distinction  between  "pre-political"  (essentially,  pre-modern)  and  "political" 
(modem)  movements,  2)  the  debate  which  has  ensued  in  relation  to  the  evaluation  of 
Spanish  anarchism  points  in  the  direction  of  the  different  organizational  forms  of  the 
working  class  movement. 

The  English  historian  attempted  in  that  book  to  raise  the  issue  of  adaptation  of  what  he 
termed  "archaic"  forms  of  protest  to  a  modern  context.  Hobsbawm,  however,  was  not 
refemng  to  medieval  or  pre-medieval  forms  of  social  protest .  As  he  explicitly  states  in  his 
introduction  the  movements  he  describes  and  analyzes  actually  occurred  in  what  is 
considered  Modernity  itself,  the  past  150  years  ,  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  What  is 
"archaic"  about  these  movements  is  not  in  this  sense  their  timing  or  even  the  conditions 
towards  which  they  were  reacting.  After  all  explidtly  or  implicitly,  what  shaped  these  social 
reactions  was  the  spread  of  capitalist  relations  of  production.  The  term  "archaic"  refers 
more  to  the  tactics  and  the  cultural  framework  employed  by  these  movements.  They  used 
tactics  which  had  been  common  in  previous  centuries  (as  responses  to  other  socio¬ 
economic  conditions)  and  more  significantly  they  were  based,  according  to  Hobsbawm,  on 
a  "medieval"  cultural  and  social  understanding  of  reality.  They  were  based  in  traditional 
relations,  religious  worldviews,  local  traditions.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  these  movements  may 
be  considered  "pre-political". 


S^Eric  Hobsbawm  .  1965  {1959].  Primitive  Rebels.  New  York.  Norton. 
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Hobsbawm's  analysis  alms  to  decipher  which  of  these  movements  managed  to  make 
the  transition  to  a  modem  movement  -  and  Implicitly  here  Hobsbawm  takes  the  mass 

movements  of  labor  organized  on  a  national  level  around  trade  unions  and  a  bureaucratic 
political  party  as  the  prototype  of  such  a  modem  movement.  He  puts  the  movements  he 
studied  in  an  evolutionary  scale  of  possible  adaptation,  with  social  banditry  as  the  least  and 
peasant  communism  in  southern  Italy  as  the  most  adaptable  form  of  such  protest.  The 
criteria  he  uses  for  this  evaluation  process  are  significant  since  they  express  a  "definition" 
of  what  a  modem  movement  is,  and  as  such  we  will  use  them  in  our  subsequent  analysis. 

1 )  Organization  :  whether  there  is  an  enduring  and  participatory  form  of  an  organization 
which  can  last  In  time. 

2)  Ideology  :  reformist  or  revolutionary  Ideologies  are  necessary  to  the  degree  that  they 
give  the  participants  of  the  movement  a  perspective  which  is  secular  and  historical  (rather 
than  mlllenarian-religious),  which  helps  explain  the  condition  of  the  life  of  the  oppressed 
social  group,  and  which  lays  out  a  possible  path  for  liberation  . 

3)  A  program  which  links  everyday  demands  to  a  broader  national  framework  and  directs 
attention  for  their  solution  at  a  political  level  on  the  state  and  the  available  paths  for  raising 
and  solving  the  problems. 

The  first  two  variables  are  indicative  of  Modernity  itself:  partfdpatory  organizations  imply 
a  degree  of  equality  and  formal  structure,  while  an  Ideology  accounting  for  reality  in 
secular  and  historical  terms  is  ,  in  effect,  a  discourse  which  can  be  traced  to  the  worldview 
of  the  Enlightenment.  "Program"  on  the  other  hand  implies  a  form  of  mediation  of  the 
grand  (in  relation  to  local  activists)  forms  of  national  organization  and  historical  ideology 
with  everydayness.  Thus  Hobsbawm  is  suggesting  here,  indeed,  a  form  of  a  transitory 
process  :  the  modem  movements  of  the  Left  emerge  when  the  reactions  created  by  the 
spreading  of  capitalist  relations  of  production  and  distribution  manage  to  translate 
themselves  into  modern  (organizational  and  ideological^  idioms  .  Even  though  there  is  a 
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certain  teleology  in  Hobsbawm’s  model  (the  only  modem  political  organizational  form  Is  the 
bureaucratic  party),  yet  his  analysis  opens  up  the  discussion  to  what  we  will  subsequently 
call  "alternatives  In  organization  and  mobilization'’.  The  lower  classes  at  the  beginning  of 
Modernity  were  confronted  with  a  variety  of  alternatives  In  organization  and  mobilization 
depending  on  local  cultural  traditions  and  on  ideological  influences. 

Hobsbawm's  adoption  of  the  mass  bureaucratic  party/movement  as  his  prototype  has 
led  to  a  rather  biased  "reading"  of  the  other  major  historical  type  of  working  class 
movement ,  the  anarchist  movement.  The  most  controversial  case,  In  this  context,  of  his 
otherwise  widely  acclaimed  work  has  been  his  treatment  of  the  Andalusian  anarchists  as  a 
millenarian  movement  His  use  of  the  term  millenarian  has  been  criticized  as  another  form 
of  the  argument  presenting  social  protest  as  a  product  of  cultural  disorientation  and 
confusion.  The  issue  involved  here  was  not  simply  academic  -  i.e.,  whether  it  was  a  correct 

or  not  Interpretation  and  whether  the  data  were  trustworthy.^  Since  anarchism  has  been 

a  type  of  the  working  class  movement  which  has  actually  been  a  rival  of  the  prototype  that 
Hobsbawm  considers  the  norm  for  a  modern  movement,  i.e.,  the  mass  bureaucratic 
party,  the  debate  on  this  case  study  involves  not  so  much  his  broader  argument  on 
adaptation,  but  in  effect  the  Issue  of  the  possible  forms  of  organization  of  the  historical 
movement  of  the  Left.  And  the  discussion  Inevitably  involves  the  definition  of  the  variables 
used  in  evaluating  the  adaptability  of  a  social  movement,  its  possibility  of  becoming  an 
historical  movement. 

The  most  significant  (both  empirically  and  theoretically)  reaction  has  been  Temma 
Kaplan's  book  "Anarchists  of  Andalusia".  Kaplan's  argument  tries  to  show  that  far  from 
being  confused  semi-religious  peasants ,  the  Andalusian  anarchists  were  rather  conscious 
agents  reacting  rationally  to  the  fluctuations  of  prices  and  the  economy  In  general.  Whats 


^  The  issue  of  the  trustworthiness  of  reports  portraying  the  anarchists  as  millenarian  has  also  been 
raised;  see  :  Jerome  R.  Mintz .  1982.  The  Anarchi^  of  Casas  Viefas.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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more,  they  had  lively  arguments  on  organization  and  mobilization.  Similarly  A.  Mintz®^  in 

his  anthropological  study  of  the  town  of  Casas  Viejas  (the  site  of  a  local  anarchist  revolt  in 
the  1930's)  argues  again  that  the  anarchists  had  a  conscious  Ideological  understanding  of 
the  historical  context. 

The  different  focus  of  Kaplan  on  organizational  structures  can  be  seen  from  the 
variables  she  uses  to  describe  adaptability;®®  they  are  dose  to  Hobsbawm's  but  with  a 
decisive  focus  on  everyday  grassroots  institutions: 

1 )  the  ability  of  the  ideology  of  the  social  movement  to  adapt  old  institutions  and  transform 
them  into  new  ones  -  which  parallels  Hobsbawm's  "organization"  variable  with  a  clear 
emphasis  on  continuity  rather  on  a  sharp  break; 

2)  the  appeal  of  the  tactics  of  the  movement  to  different  sodal  groups  -  which  could  be 

related  to  the  "program"  in  Hobsbawm's  analysis  with  an  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the 
social  groups  involved  rather  than  on  the  model  of  the  national  mass  party  which  needs  to 
adapt  its  national  ideology  to  specific  local  circumstances; 

3)  The  resonance  of  the  ideology  with  the  actual  material  reality  and  its  transformation 
(e.g.,  rise  of  capitalism)  -  this  is  related  to  Hobsbawm's  "ideology"  with  an  emphasis  on 

how  ideology  helps  the  parb'dpants  In  the  movement  make  sense  of  their  reality. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above,  Kaplan's  qualifications  shift  the  discussion  towards  the 
reality  of  the  lower  dass  groups  rather  the  general  model  which  Hobsbawm  invokes  which 

was  the  model  of  the  existing  working  class  movement  while  he  was  writing  the  book  -  late 

1950's.  Kaplan's  book  on  the  other  hand  reflects  rather  the  new  social  movement 
experiences  of  the  1960's  in  which  social  movements  emphasized  orassroot  participation 


67Mint2  (1982). 

68  Kaplan’  main  focus  Is  on  the  relation  between  adaptation  and  the  historic  endurance  of  the  movement 
("sustained  revolutionary  activity"). 
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vs  grand  national  bureaucratic  movements  -  her  preference  for  the  anarchocommunalists 
could  also  be  seen  in  this  light 

Two  different  models  of  adaptation  and  ultimately  of  organization  of  lower  class 
movements  emerge  from  the  above  intellectual  debate: 

1)  Development  towards  the  model  of  the  mass  bureaucratic  national  party  which 
functions  on  the  national  level  and  which  mediates  its  ideology  with  local  or  routine  politics 
through  a  political  program. 

2)  Development  of  local  institutions  and  grassroots  organizations  which  focus  their  politics 
on  the  needs  of  their  participants  and  their  broader  national  involvement  is  mediated 
through  ideology  (I.e.,  through  a  sense  of  participating  in  a  broader  movement  due  to 
ideological  affinities)  or  tlirough  loose  federal  or  coordinated  structures.  It  should  be 
noted  that  even  though  this  has  been  the  anarchist  organizational  model ,  one  may  also 
parallel  It  with  the  development  of  the  British  labor  movement  before  the  coalescing  of  the 
trade  unions  into  the  national  labor  party.  In  general  this  model  can  be  revolutionary  or 
reformist ,  depending  on  Ideology  and  circumstances,  but  its  chief  characteristic  remains  its 
emphasis  on  control  of  working  class  organizations  by  workers  (preferably  at  the  local 
level)  and  a  degree  of  suspicion  for  national  political  organizations  claiming  to  represent 
the  workers. 

The  above  differentiation  refers  to  an  organized  working  class  movement  -  and  in  this 

respect  we  will  employ  the  variables  of  organization  and  proaram/polltical  tactics  in  order 
to  study  the  emerging  Cypriot  working  class  movement  in  chapters  four  and  five.  And 
following  the  relativization  of  organizational  forms  .suggested  by  Kaplan,  our  focus  will  not 
be  so  much  on  the  degree  of  conforming  of  new  organizational  forms  to  a  prototype,  but 

rather  on  the  relation  of  different  organizational  forms  to  the  political  program.  ^  The 

69  For  exampte  the  relation  between  the  duality  "party-unions"  with  the  programmatic  duality  "autonomy- 
national/j3oputar  unity"  in  chapter  three. 
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issue  of  ideology  will  be  discussed  more  extensively  in  the  next  section,  and  will  be 
discussed  extensively  in  relation  to  the  Cypriot  movement  in  chapter  four. 

Kaplan's  emphasis  on  adaptation  of  already  existing  Institutions  and  of  tactics  which 
are  related  to  the  experience  of  social  groups  mobilized  by  an  ideological  movement 
points  In  another  direction  (beyond  the  organizational  structures  of  the  movement):  to  the 
organizational  forms,  institutions  and  modes  of  mobilization  which  exist  in  the  llfeworids  of 
the  lower  classes,  of  a  structure  built  Into  the  experierrce  of  a  social  group  and  which 
develops  ,  as  we  will  see,  into  a  subculture  of  the  historical  movement . 

The  issue  of  the  organizational  structures  built  into  the  experience  of  lower  class 
groups  has  been  raised  as  a  central  issue  by  one  of  the  main  schools  of  research  on 
social  movements  during  the  past  several  decades:  C.Tilly's  "resource  mobilization" 

model .^0  Tilly  belongs  to  a  generation  of  sociologists  dealing  with  social  movements 
whose  work  has  been  characterized  by  a  consistent  effort  to  refute  a  dominant  (until  the 
1960's)  paradigm  In  social  science  -  that  of  functionalism-  which  postulated  that  social 

movement  participants  were  at  best  pawns  in  broader  institutional-structural  changes 
which  they  could  not  understand,  or  worse,  confused  and  disoriented  individuals  In  an 
anomic  state.  The  major  thrust  of  the  critique  in  Tilly's  case  came  to  focus  on  the 
rationality  of  the  participants  of  social  movements  and  their  explicit  or  Implicit  organizational 
stmctures  or  networks. 

Tilly  developed  a  model  whose  major  focus  was  the  Interplay  of  resources  and 
opportunities  for  a  social  group  to  mobilize  and  extend  or  defend  Its  rights.  The  four  major 
determinants  for  a  mobilization  in  this  model  are  "interest,  organization,  opportunity,  and 
possibilities  of  repression  or  facilitation".  The  convergence  of  these  variables  plus  "power" 
leads  to  forms  of  collective  action  by  the  group.  Ail  the  variables  except  "organization"  are, 
in  one  way  or  another ,  determined  by  forces  outside  the  group.  In  the  context  of  our 


70TiHy  (1978). 
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discussion  of  the  mobilization  of  working  class  movements,  "interest"  could  be  related  to 
the  systemic  position  of  the  working  class  while  "possibilities  for  tolerance,  facilitation, 
repression"  and  "opportunity"  are  related  to  the  political  structures  .  "Organization"  on  the 
contrary  is  intrinsic  to  the  group  and,  In  a  way,  It  is  the  ma|or  internal  resource  that  a 
group  can  build  on  or  develop. 

Organization  in  Tilly's  model  Is  not  essentially  what  Hobsbawm  and  Kaplan  mean  by  the 
term  -  i.e.,  formal  organizations  or  Informal  Institutions.  These  are  included  but  Tilly  is 

closer  to  Kaplan’s  argument  and  even  extends  her  focus  beyond  conventional  forms  of 
organization  .  According  to  his  definition  organization  is  the  combined  effect  of  "catness" 
and  "netness",  whereby  "catness”  means  the  existence  of  a  category  of  people  defined 
by  objective  criteria  while  "netness"  implies  the  existence  of  networks  of  Interaction  among 
a  group  of  people.  In  this  context  organization  refers  generally  to  the  ability  of  any  group 
to  have  internal  communication  and  connections  (whether  formal  or  informal)  which  can 
be  used  as  a  resource  in  mobilizations.  This  concept  of  organization  has  the  advantage  of 
refem'ng  to  any  group  which  potentially  can  acquire  a  consciousness  of  its  interests,  and  it 
implies  that  such  group  can  be  considered  a  possible  social  agent  to  the  degree  that  its 
internal  networks  could  be  used  to  engender  of  a  group  consciousness.  In  this  context, 
and  even  though  Tilly  himself  avoids  consistently  the  term  "consciousness"  ,  It  does  seem 
that  his  use  of  "organization"  is  actually  close  to  what  we  have  described  earlier  as  the 
potential  of  the  working  class  to  become  the  agent  of  an  historical  movement  to  the  degree 
that  capitalism  defines  it  as  a  group  (catness)  while  it  creates  also  (via  the  production 
process)  the  necessary  communication  links  (netness)  to  allow  for  an  internal  organization 
of  the  class.  Ultimately  as  we  have  argued  .though,  the  "catness"  should  become  explicit 
through  the  formation  of  conscious  political/ideological  networks  of  activists  who  will  make 
the  "netrress"  consciously  political. 

If  Tilly's  analysis  were  confined  to  this  general  level,  we  could  refer  to  him  to 
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substantiate  the  daim  that  capitalism  enhances  the  possibility  of  lower  class  organization, 
but  this  would  tell  us  little  about  the  organization  of  a  social  movement,  much  less  an 
historical  movement.  Tilly  is  not  explicit  about  which  types  of  organization  might  be 
appropriate  for  what  stage  in  social  history,  but  he  does  refer  to  the  issues  raised  by 

Hobsbawm  and  Kaplan  in  his  discussion  of  the  ’'repertoires  of  collective  action”.  Since 

organization  is  built  or  evolves  In  the  group,  Tilly  proceeds  to  show  how  mobilizations 
develop  rather  than  discuss  the  alternative  forms  of  organization.  In  his  discussion  of 
mobilization  .though,  he  gives  a  masterful  example  of  how  organization  may  be  structured 
in  the  process  of  collective  action.  According  to  Tilly  social  action  does  not  appear  in  a 
random  form.  Social  groups  have  particular  ways  according  to  which  they  mobilize 
collectively  and  through  which  they  make  claims  for  their  interests.  Thus  every  social  group 
in  this  sense  develops  a  repertoire  of  collective  action  to  which  it  adheres  during  its 
mobilizations,  and  which  ,in  this  sense,  might  be  considered  as  one  of  the  resources  on 
which  a  group  has  to  rely  for  its  mobilization.  In  the  subsequent  chapters  we  will  use  the 
concept  of  "repertoires  of  mobilization"  to  investigate  the  transformation  of  modes  of 
mobilization  (public  meetings,  riots,  strike,  general  strike)  and  of  public  meeting  places 
(clubs,  union  halls,  sHloyi  )  which  enhance  the  organization  and  coordination  of  the 
working  class  movement. 

Thus  the  existence  of  networks  and  repertoires  of  mobilization  in  a  social  group  which 
act  to  unify  it ,  to  help  it  acquire  a  collective  awareness  of  its  interests,  and  to  mobilize,  is 
an  organizational  structure  .  This  form  of  organization  Is  probably  the  least  conscious  ( In 
comparison  with  the  organizational  forms  Invoked  by  Hobsbawm  an  Kaplan)  since  it  Is 
embedded  in  the  structures  of  everyday  life  .  The  institutions  ,  repertoires  or  networks 
which  are  embedded  in  everyday  life  very  often  reproduce  themselves  without  explicit 
effort.  However,  when  these  structures  are  transformed  into  a  modern  historical 
movement  (irrespective  of  Ideology  or  organizational  type)  then  they  come  to  form  the 
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backbone  of  vyhat  might  be  termed  the  subculture  of  mass  historical  movements  .  The 


two  ideologically  rival  mass  movements  of  the  Left  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 

(Spanish  anarchism  and  the  German  SPD)  had  an  extensive  set  of  these  institutions  which 

were  embedded  in  the  everydayness  of  people,  helping  in  effect  to  reproduce  allegiance  to 

the  ideology  and  the  movement/party  through  generations.  Blllington  notes  on  the  shift  that 

Bebel  inaugurated  In  the  German  SPD,  which  transformed  it  into  a  mass  subculture: 

"  Organizationai  work  continued  among  the  proletariat  under  Bebefs  leadership.  Earlier 
attempts  to  use  intellectual  journals  as  the  basis  for  organzation  gave  way  to  a  growing 
network  of  social  and  fraternal  bodies  for  working  people  that  closely  paralleled  those 
which  the  churches  had  traditionally  provided.  Women’s,  youth,  and  sporting 
organizations  appeared  under  Social  Democratic  auspices  -  and  served  as  vehicles  for 

both  recruitment  into  the  party  arKi  outward  dissemination  of  its  propaganda. "  ^  ^ 


Kaplan  makes  similar  observations  on  the  organization  of  the  subculture  of  the  anarchist 

movement  In  Andalusia,  with  the  difference,  of  course,  that  the  structure  In  this  case  was 

accountable  to  a  community  rather  than  to  a  national  bureaucratic  party: 

"  Andalusian  anarchism’s  cultural  branches,  their  women  sections,  secular  schools, 
libraries  and  cafes  were  coordinated  by  local  anarchist  councils,  often  consisting  of  all 
who  might  consider  themseh/es  anarchists.  They  determined  social  policy,  founded 
cooperatives,  raised  money  to  support  strikers,  and  created  a  collective  sense  of 
identity.  Since  social  and  psychological  change  was  a  major  anarchist  goal  and  since 
such  matters  could  only  be  discussed  and  implemented  by  all  local  anarchists  acting  in 
concert,  the  local  council  swiftly  became  synonymous  with  anarchism  in  towns  such  as 
Arcos,  Yevez  and  Sunlucar.  TTie  council  and  anyone  else  who  cared,  often  including 
people  from  the  neighbourhood,  generally  met  in  cafes."  ^ 2 

Historical  movements  in  this  sense  need  an  extensive  array  of  local  organizations  which 
maintain  the  movement  and  in  effect  reproduce  it.  These  local  organizations  cover  both 
political  issues  but  also  cultural  ,  athletic,  and  even  economic  ones  (in  the  form  of 
cooperatives).  A  significant  element  In  these  local  organizational  structures  is  the  existence 
of  public  spaces  where  people  meet,  consult  or  just  spend  their  time  .  These  public  spaces 

were  more  often  than  not  coffeshops  and  union  halls  -  even  though  in  the  early  stages  of 


TlBillington  (1980),  p.  377. 
72  Kaplan  (1977),  p.  13. 
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the  labor  movement,  dance  halls  played  also  this  role73 

This  organizational  subculture  .however,  ultimately  needs  a  form  of  political  expression 
on  the  national  level.  The  two  archetypical  models  to  which  we  have  referred  above  (the 
German  and  the  Spanish  )  exemplify  a  polarity,  but  in  both  cases  some  form  of  direct  or 
indirect  political  involvement  was  necessitated  given  the  strength  and  the  impact  of  the 
movement  In  the  case  of  the  anarchosyndicalist  unions,  Institutional  politics  was  avoided 
but  the  movement  on  the  whole  did  make  its  impact  on  the  national  level  through  its 
federation  of  unions.  And  in  the  fragile  period  of  democratization  In  the  1930's,  the 
anarchosyndicalist  movement  had  to  take  decisions  which  eventually  affected  the  results  of 
elections  and  the  management  of  the  state.  During  the  elections  of  1 933  the  anarchists 
campaigned  against  voting  (expressing  thus  their  opposition  to  the  leftist  parties  which  in 
the  previous  years  followed  a  repressive  policy  against  the  revolutionary  workers' 
movement)  and  thus  permitted  the  election  of  the  Right  to  power.  In  1936  on  the  contrary 
the  CNT  and  FAI  adopted  a  neutral  position  on  the  election,  thus  helping  the  "Popular 
Front"  government  to  get  elected.  In  the  German  case,  on  the  contrary  ,  the  issues  were 
clearer :  the  movement  and  the  subculture  revolved  around  the  political  party  (SPD)  which 
participated  in  elections  and  which  hoped  that  It  would  gain  state  power  through  the  ballot 
and  thus  transform  society. 

Thus  an  historical  movement  needs  both  a  political  expression  and  a  subculture  rooted 
In  everydayness.  The  fundamental  difference  of  the  two  movements  discussed  may  be 
traced  ultimately  to  the  different  comparative  leverage  that  each  factor  had  in  the 
movement.  In  the  case  of  the  German  SPD  (who  may  be  related  to  the  prototype  of  a 
modern  mass  movement  In  Hobsbawm's  analysis),  the  key  institution  was  the  party,  which 
acted  as  "a  state  within  a  state"  to  use  Michels'  description.  On  the  contrary  in  the  case  of 

73on  how  these  public  spaces  could  be  seen  as  functioning  as  an  alternative  "Public  Sphere"  of  the  lower 
classes,  see:  Michael  Bommes  and  Patrick  Wright  .1982.  "Charms  of  Residence":  The  Public  and  the  Past. 
In,  Making  History:  Studies  in  History-Writing  and  Politics.  London.  Hutchinson. 
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the  grassroots  anarchosyndicalist  model,  the  primary  institution  seems  to  have  been  the 
subculture  which  may  be  described  ( in  paraphrasing  Michels')  as  "a  parallel  society". 

The  role  of  this  parallel  society/subculture  or  "state  within  a  state"  needs  to  be 
explored  in  relation  to  the  existing  political  context.  Guenther  Roth  in  his  study  of  the 

German  Social  Democrats  raises  the  issue  of  the  integration^^  of  the  historical  movement 

and  its  subculture  in  the  political  structures  as  the  key  determinant  of  the  position  and 
development  of  a  movement/party.  His  comparative  axis  has  two  polar  examples  in  terms 
of  the  way  the  working  class  /  lower  classes  were  confronted  during  the  process  of 

industrialization  -  in  terms  of  the  openness  of  the  political  structures  to  democratization 
and  integration: 

"In  the  history  of  Europe  two  extreme  solutions  for  the  problem  of  lower  class 
integration  have  been  England  and  Russia.  In  the  former  integration  was  accomplished 
under  a  parliamentary  system  of  government  which  acceded  step  by  step  to  tabor’s 
demands  for  formal  political  equality  and  a  greater  share  in  the  national  product.  Class 
conflict  was  ameliorated  because  of  this  accommodation.  In  Russia  an  authoritarian 
monarchy  Insisted  on  the  complete  subordination  of  employers  and  workers.  An 
independent  class  conscious  labor  movement  was  not  tolerated  to  any  significant 
extend.  Popular  protest  was  finally  focussed  on  the  very  institution  of  Tsarist  autocracy 
which  nominally  claimed  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  An  underground 
organization  of  professional  revolutionaries  adhering  to  a  voluntarist  interpretation  of 
Marxism  developed.  In  the  wake  of  external  military  defeat,  this  minority  of  the  labor 
movement  succeeded  in  mobilizing  peasant  discontent  and  in  launching  a  total 
revolution." 

Roth  notes  that  Imperial  Germany  constitutes  an  intermediate  case: 

"Imperial  Germany  constitutes  a  complex  intermediate  case  between  England  and 
Russia.  Labor  protest  did  not  develop  at  first,  as  in  England,  into  a  trade  union 
movement  which  supported  the  liberais  for  a  long  time  and  created  a  parliamentary  labor 
party  only  after  the  turn  of  the  century  ;  nor  did  it  evolve  in  the  direction  of  a 
revolutionary  underground  movement  as  in  Imperial  Russia.  The  German  labor 
movement  was  a  response  to  politiccd  conditions  forning  the  movement  itself  into  the 
major  champion  of  parliamentary  democracy  and  isolating  it  as  a  class-conscious 
subculture." 


74|n  Tilly’s  model  which  we  will  employ  in  chapter  three  in  order  to  represent  this  dimension,  there  are 
three  criteria  (repression,  tolerance,  fadlitation)  whose  comparative  level  is  indicative  of  the  allowance  or 
not  of  integration. 

75Roth  (1963),  p.  306. 

76Roth  (1963),  p.306. 
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The  case  of  Spanish  anarchosyndicalism  might  also  be  considered  intermediate.  Roth's 
framework  is  significant  in  that  it  situates  the  subculture  and  organizations  of  the  lower 
classes  in  relation  to  the  existing  political  structures.  Thus  the  political  sphere  might  be: 

1 )  Open  for  integration^^  -  jn  the  case  that  a  liberal  movement  has  managed  to  shape  the 

political  landscape  ,  often  with  the  support  of  the  lower  classes.^®  This  often  leads  to  a 
reformist  orientation  of  the  movement. 

2>  Closed  to  integration  -  authoritarian  poiiticai  structures  which  do  not  allow  avenues 

for  poiiticai  expression  or  partidpation  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  political  sphere  leads 
often  to  revolutionary  mobilizations  .Thus  we  could  develop  a  typology  as  follows: 

type  of  organizational  emphasis 

centralized-bureaucratic/  Party  grassroots-federated/Subculture 

German  Social  Democracy  British  Labor 

open  to  _ 

integration 


dosed  to 

integration  _ 

Russian  Bolshevism  Spanish  Anarchosyndicalism 


77in  terms  of  Tilly's  model,  there  is  a  high  level  of  tolerance. 

78!n  the  case  of  Cyprus,  as  we  will  see,  the  role  of  the  liberal  movement  was  played  by  the  Institutional 
framework  created  by  the  British  administration  and  to  a  degree  by  the  demands  of  the  nationalists  for 

more  open/participatory  poiiticai  and  church  structures  ^  in  the  firsbmodemizing  phase  of  nationalism 
(1890-1910). 

79|n  Tilly's  terms  there  is  a  high  level  of  repression. 
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The  political  structures  will  be  analyzed  by  employing  Tilly's  model  of  the  polity  and  its 
levels  of  openness  ( repression,  tolerance,  facilitation)  while  the  forms  of  organization  will 
be  explored  by  1)  analyzing  the  link  of  organizational  structures  and  political  program  2) 
analyzing  the  "repertoires  of  mobilization"  (including  public  rituals  and  the  use  of  public 
spaces)  and  the  functioning  of  the  subculture  of  the  Left. 

As  we  will  see  in  the  case  of  Cyprus  the  complexities  of  still  another  intermediate  case 
were  characterized  by  the  following  dimensions: 

1 )  The  political  structures  as  they  were  shaped  by  British  colonialism  did  allow  for 
integration  and  actually  even  "forced"  lower  class  activists  to  work  within  the  liberal  system 
of  Integration.  The  fact,  however,  that  this  system  was  a  product  of  colonialism  created 
also  the  need  for  differentiation,  for  avoidance  of  Integration  which  would  have  appeared 
as  "national  treason".  This  allowed  the  Left  to  occupy  the  "political-cultural  space"  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  occupied  by  a  liberal  current. 

2)  The  dominant  political  forces  In  Cypriot  society  after  1930  shunned  the  British  liberal 
model  claiming  that  their  goal  was  union  with  Greece.  But  as  we  will  see  this  extreme  form 
of  nationalism  was  actually  a  form  of  barrier  to  the  integration  of  the  Left  in  the  existing 
political  structures. 

3)  Cypriot  society  was  divided  Into  two  nationalist  camps,  and  the  Left  remained  the  only 
political  force  attempting  to  bridge  the  gap.  Thus  its  integration  became  even  more  difficult, 
since  the  political  sphere  was  divided  and  the  Left  had  to  fight  to  be  integrated  in  the  two 
different  communities  while  maintaining  the  vision  of  a  unified  political  sphere  In  the 

future.®^ 

Thus  In  comparative  terms  the  Cypriot  case  has  characteristics  of  both  intermediate 
cases  :  it  is  similar  to  German  Social  Democracy,  In  the  sense  of  being  organized  around 
a  political  party  (AKEL)  on  the  national  level ,  but  its  subculture  on  the  local  level,  does 

sopor  the  function  of  the  Left  as  a  poirtica]  mediator  between  the  two  communities  see  chapters  four  and 
seven. 
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have  characteristics  of  the  grassroots  organizational  type  reminiscent  of  the  Andalusian 
anarchists,  especially  the  fact  that  the  participants  in  the  movement  did  not  really  expect  to 
come  to  power  In  the  near  future.  Even  though  a  Marxist-Leninist  movement  ideologically, 

the  Cypriot  Left  has  come  to  orient  its  real  political  Interests  towards  reform  and 

geopolitical  considerations  rather  than  towards  conquering  state  power  at  the  national 
level.  Its  main  focus  in  internal  mobilizations  has  been  on  efforts  to  control  the  impact  of 
capitalism,  to  create  cooperatives,  and  generally  to  support  the  lower  classes'  aim  to  get 
educated  and  improve  their  lot  in  civil  society,  ail  without  essentially  demanding  constant 
state  intervention.  This  peculiarity  (the  absence  of  focus  on  the  state)  could  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  control  of  this  state  was  out  of  reach  for  the  local  lower  classes 
due  to  the  geopolitical  position  of  the  islaixi. 

The  situational  -  cultural/politicai  level:  lifeworids,  elective  affinity  and  hegemony 

As  we  have  seen  a  key  variable  in  the  development  of  a  social  movement  and 
especially  of  an  historical  movement  is  the  emergence  of  a  type  of  consciousness  of  group 
interest  which  ,  in  the  case  of  the  historical  movement  envisioned  by  Marx,  should  embody 
an  understanding  of  the  system  in  which  the  group  is  situated.  This  understanding  may 
develop  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  group,  but  it  also  needs  the  direction  and 
coherence  that  modem  Ideologies  provide.  Ideologies  belong  to  the  realm  of  culture  but 
as  such  they  are  not  the  main  analytic  categories  In  this  realm,  which  is  usually  dominated 

by  functionalist  analytic  frameworks.^^  in  the  functionalist  framework  cultures  are  usually 

analyzed  in  terms  of  values  and  norms.  In  the  case  of  political  culture  the  focus  is  usually 
directed  to  the  existence  of  consensual  values  (or  what  follows  from  their  absence)  and 
the  available  means  for  a  group  to  achieve  the  "socially  structured  goals".  Revolutionary 

SI  And  often  this  emphasis  on  reform  started  on  the  local  level  -  rather  than  demand  or  expect  state 
inten/ention. 

82Alford,  Friedland  (1985). 
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ideologies,  in  this  context,  may  be  considered  as  anomic  phenomena. 

Durkheim  himself,  the  acclaimed  founding  father  of  the  functionalist  school  in  sociology, 
did  not  attempt  to  analyze  social  movements  directly.  His  implicit  references  could  actually 
be  considered  mixed.  He  considered  himself  a  descendant  of  the  French  revolution  and  it 

seems  that  he  sympathised  with  the  socialists.^  In  this  sense  he  was  not  negative  to  all 

forms  of  social  protest  and  mobilization.  But  it  is  also  true  ,  as  Levi-Strauss  put  it,  that  his 
work  can  be  seen  as  an  effort  to  heal  the  cleavages  created  by  the  Paris  Commune  or 
more  generally  by  the  sharp  cultural ,  ideoiogicai  and  political  divisions  which  characterized 
the  French  society  of  the  Third  Republic.  In  this  sense  his  work  was  oriented  towards 
issues  of  cohesion  and  integration,  and  thus  phenomena  of  non-integration  were 
considered  as  anomic  ,  deviant.  It  is  not  that  Durkheim  accused  the  "deviants";  actually  his 
theory  ,faithfu!  to  its  goal  to  heal  the  rifts,  saw  the  problems  as  beyond  the  individuals .  The 
problems  were  situated  at  the  level  of  integration  and  regulation  of  society.  In  this  sense, 
however,  the  participants  in  soda!  movements  can  be  seen  as  disoriented  individuals  who 
express  a  broader  social  malaise,  but  In  any  case  their  views  and  even  their  ideologies 
should  not  be  taken  seriously  as  descriptions  of  reality.  This  has  been  the  dominant  view  In 
the  functionalist  school  of  American  sociology  which  characterized  the  development  of  the 
discipline  from  the  1930’s  to  the  1960’s.  The  key  element  in  this  analytic  framework  Is  the 
link  between  abstract  values  and  social  action:  the  former  are  claimed  to  give  the 
contours  of  action  and  orientation  through  socialization  and  through  providing  the 
symbolic  framework  within  which  social  action  unfolds . 

This  school  of  thought  came  under  attack  in  the  1 960’s  and  subsequently  from  a 
variety  of  quarters  and  in  many  fields.  In  social  movement  research  especially.  The  critics 
were  neomarxist  and  others  engaged  In  intensive  research  with  the  aim  of  restoring  to 
"men  of  the  past,  and  especially  the  poor  of  the  past,  the  gift  of  theory"  as  Hobsbawm  put 


S^Kenneth  Thompson.  1982.  Emile  Durkheim.  New  York.  Tavistock  PubUcations. 
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it.  This  new  trend  in  research  has  taken  many  directions,  one  of  them  being  the 
reevaluation  of  culture  as  a  variable  and  as  an  explanatory  category. 

The  functionalist  perspective  has  been  criticized  on  two  counts  :  for  its  emphasis  on 
values  promoting  integration  and  acceptance  of  the  status  quo  ( and  thus  radical  thought  is 
seen  as  deviant),  and  for  the  very  emphasis  on  some  abstract  values  which  presumably 

act  as  guiding  forces  of  social  action.®^  The  latter  point  could  be  related  to  a  broader 

debate  in  social  theory,  the  one  between  materialism  and  idealism.  Functionalism  has 
been  criticized  as  a  form  of  idealism,  and  as  such,  as  an  ideology  promoting  the  interests 

of  the  status  quo.®^  In  reacting  to  this  framework  ,  analysts  sympathetic  with  lower  class 
movements  have  tried  to  emphasize  either  the  rationality  of  the  participants®®  or  their 

actual  abil'rty  to  create  meaning  from  their  everyday  reality®^  and  thus  develop  forms  of 

"plebeian"  culture  and  collective  consciousness  from  the  "bottom  up"  rather  than  the 
reverse  implied  in  functionalist  analysis. 

In  the  latter  approach  (  emphasis  on  meaning)  there  is  an  emphasis  on  how 
participants  develop  their  collective  identity  (the  self-consciousness  of  the  movement)  . 
Part  of  this  focus  comes  from  a  reevaluation  of  Marxism  in  the  direction  of  upgrading  the 
significance  of  superstructural  elements  ,  such  as  culture.  The  most  noteworthy  work  in 
this  field  remains  E.P.  Thompson’s  "The  Making  of  the  English  Working  Class" .  In  that 

work  Thompson®®  attempted  to  understand  the  processes  by  which  the  working  class 

constructed  its  identity  in  reaction  to  the  development  of  capitalist  relations  of  production. 
Thompson  argued  that  class  consciousness  should  be  conceived  as  a  process  unfolding  in 

8^S©e  Parson's  Cybemeftic  model. 

85Alvin  Gouidner .  1970.  The  Coming  Crisis  in  American  Sociology.  New  York.  Basic  Books. 

86|n  relation  to  the  works  cited  in  this  study,  the  work  of  C.  Tilly  is  typical  of  this  rationality  oriented 
approach  as  we  noted. 

87The  works  of  E.  P.  Thompson  and  W.  Sewell  referred  to  in  this  study  are  typical  of  this  approach. 

88  Thompson  (1978  [1963]). 
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an  historical  context. 

This  reevaiuation  of  the  realm  of  culture  on  the  basis  of  lower  class,  "plebeian",  culture 
and  the  accompanying  processes  of  meaning  construction,  have  been  also  related  to 
broader  shifts  in  social  theory  .  There  has  been  a  growing  reevaluation  of  theories  (such 
as  symbolic  interactionism  and  influences  from  anthropological  theorizing)  emphasizing  the 
concept  of  meaning  which  is  negotiated  or  Is  a  product  of  interpretations  of  given  symbols 
or  accepted  traditions.  At  the  same  time  since  the  1960's  there  has  been  an  increased 
focus  on  a  realm  of  life  which  had  been  considered  as  mundane  and  insignificant  until 

then,  the  realm  of  "everyday  life"  as  H.  LefebvreS®  called  it.  This  realm  has  become  the 

object  of  both  theory  (especially  in  France)®®  and  of  extensive  research  especially  in 

social  history.  J.  Habermas  ,  in  his  effort  to  Irrtegrate  the  major  currents  of  contemporary 
theory,  has  formulated  the  concept  of  "lifewortd"  which  links  the  emphasis  on 
everydayness  and  meaning  (derived  from  the  work  of  G.H.  Mead)  with  Parsons'  analysis 
of  integration  and  pattern  maintenance.  M.  Pussy  notes  on  the  development  of  the 
concept  In  the  German  theorist's  work; 

"  Lifeworid..  is  the  key  methodological  term  in  Habermas'  later  work.  It  is  in  the 
lifeworld  that  social  and  economic  structures  interpenetrate  with  action  and 
consciousness.  The  lifeworid  is  the  substratum  of  our  conscious  worldviews.. .and  of  all 
social  action.  Roughly  speaking,  worldviews  share  the  same  relation  to  the  lifeworid  for 
Habermas  as  the  Conscious  does  to  the  Unconscious  for  Freud.  ..[..}  in 
phenomenological  terms  the  lifeworid  comprises  the  vast  stock  of  taken-for-granted 
definitions  and  understandings  of  the  world  that  give  coherence  and  direction  to  our 

everyday  actions  and  interactions."  ®  ^ 

This  realm,  in  effect,  can  be  differentiated  from  the  dynamics  of  political  culture  which 
Alford  and  Friedland  seem  to  associate  with  the  situational  level  of  analysis.  Thus  if  In 
political  culture,  arxf  the  dynamics  of  politics  at  the  situational  level,  the  primary  units  of 
analysis  seem  to  be  individuals  and  political  events/dedsions.  in  the  realm  of  evervdavness 
89  Henri  Lefebvre.  1991  [1947].  Critique  of  Everyday  Life.  London.  Verso. 

S^The  "current  of  situationism"  has  been  an  outgrowth  of  this  preoccupation  with  "everyday  life"  in  the 
circles  of  the  radical  intelligentsia. 

Michael  Pusey  .1987.  Jurgen  Habermas.  New  York.  Tavistock,  p.58. 
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the  key  variables  seem  to  be  the  construction  of  collecttve  identity  in  an  historical  process. 

Subsequently  we  will  use  the  concept  of  identity  (as  an  intersection  of  politics  and  culture) 

as  a  unit  of  analysis,  In  chapter  four,  while  political  events  and  trends  (as  situational 

phenomena)  will  be  the  unit  of  analysis  in  chapter  five. 

Sewell's  work  on  the  French  working  class  is  an  exemplary  case  of  a  study  which 

emphasizes  the  creation  of  meanings  in  the  "lifeworlds  ”  of  everydayness  .  According  to 

Sewell  the  French  artisans  had  to  redefine  the  concept  of  labor  and  the  meaning  of  the 

"class  of  workers"  in  the  new  context  brought  about  by  the  French  revolution,  which  in 

effect  abolished  the  traditional  rights  of  artisan  workers  in  the  form  of  the  guilds.  Thus,  as 

we  noted,  Sewell  questions  the  assumption  that  socialism  was  a  direct  product  of  the 

Enlightenment.  Socialism  could  follow  from  certain  precepts  of  Diderot’s  writings  ,  he 

argues,  but  other  Enlightenment  writings  moved  actually  In  opposite  directions.  Thus  the 

author  sees  the  development  of  socialism  in  a  dialectical  fashion,  through  oppositions  in 

the  broader  shifts  of  the  climate  of  French  society  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  The 

critical  moment,  he  argues,  occurred  in  the  decades  preceding  1 848  : 

"If  the  1 840's  were  a  period  of  changing  values  and  heightened  awareness  among 
workers,  they  were  also  a  period  of  extraordinary  interest  in  the  problem  of  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  bourgeoisie  .  Working  class  unrest  of  the  early  1830's  had  disturbed  the 
bourgeoisie  no  less  than  it  had  engaged  workers  ,  and  the  two  great  risings  of 
Lyonnais  silk  workers  continued  to  haunt  the  public  imagination...[...] 

It  was  this  general  fascination  with  labor  -  a  fascination  that  arose  out  of  fear  as  much 
as  sympathy  -  that  explains  the  unexpected  literary  success  of  a  book  like  Perdiguieris 
Livre  du  compagnonnage.  Nor  is  it  an  accident  that  Marx's  1844  manuscripts,  which 
present  his  most  far-reaching  statement  of  the  creativity  and  moral  power  of  labor,  were 
written  precisely  in  these  years  in  Paris. 

One  indication  of  the  new  public  fascination  with  labor  was  an  important  change  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "social".  [....]  In  the  1830's  and  1840's,  "social"  underwent  yet 
another  transformation  and  began  to  have  specific  reference  to  problems  of  labor  and 
poverty.  Following  the  revolution  of  1830  ,  the  supra  personal  institutions  and  forces 
that  could  be  investigated  by  "social  sdence"  came  to  1^  seen  as  particularly  bound  up 
with  the  problem  of  labor  and  its  organization  ;  the  terms  "social  question"  and 
"socialism"  came  into  common  usage,  and  the  adjective  "social"  came  to  imply 

sympathy  for  the  poor. 

The  most  interesting  element  in  Sewell's  analysis  is  his  description  of  two  parallel 
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processes:  the  development  of  the  dominant  culture  and  language/discourse  in  the  period 
under  discussion  and  the  efforts  of  lower  class  groups  to  adapt  to  the  new  context  and 
redefine  the  dominant  language  and  its  concerns  for  their  own  interests.  Sewell  employs 
the  framework  of  cultural  anthropology  with  an  aim  at  discovering  the  meaning  that  the 
workers  "gave"  to  the  dominant  idiom  -  how  they  re-appropriated  It  for  their  own 
purposes: 

"  [  The  most  powerfiil  message  of  cultural  anthropology  is]  ..that  the  whole  of  social 
life,  from  such  symbolically  elaborate  practices  as  religious  festivals  to  such  seemingly 
matter-of-fact  activities  as  building  houses  or  raising  crops,  is  culturally  shaped.  ..."all 
experience",  as  Clifford  Geertz  puts  it,  "is  construed  experience". 

The  problem  then,  is  to  understand  how  people  in  the  past  construed  their  experiences. 

..[...]  If  we  can  discover  the  symbolic  content  and  conceptual  coherence  of  afl  kinds 
of  working  class  experiences,  then  the  workers’  adoption  of  explicit  political  ideologies 
will  no  longer  appear  as  a  sudden  Intrusion  of  "ideas"  from  the  outside  but  as  the 
introduction  or  elaboration  of  yet  another  symbolic  framework  Into  Ihres  that  -  like  all 
ours-  were  already  animated  by  conceptual  issues  and  problems.  This  approach  will 
enable  us  to  see  class  consciousness  not  as  the  imposition  of  the  ideas  of  bourgeois 
theorists  on  an  intellectually  inert  working  class  but  as  a  collective  conceptual 
achievement  of  thousands  of  workers  who  developed  or  discovered  it  as  a  more 
satisfactory  way  of  construing  their  inevitably  construed  experience." 

Sewell  in  this  sense  is  close  to  Kaplan's  approach  discussed  above  :  the  Ideological 
direction  (like  the  organizational)  of  modem  lower  class  movements  should  be  sought  in 
the  active  effort  of  the  participants  to  modify  institutions,  languages,  and  cultural 
frameworks  in  order  to  account  for  their  experience  or  to  mobilize  for  what  they  perceived 
as  their  rights.  There  Is  here  an  implicit  criticism  of  the  concept  of  ideology  as  a  theoretical 
framework  brought  to  the  working  class  by  outsiders,  but  even  more  there  is  also  a 
criticism  of  the  functionalist  framework  according  to  which  ideas  guide  action  . 

Apart  from  these  redefinitions  of  meaning  there  are,  of  course,  broader  historical 
trends  which  correspond  to  the  abstract  values  of  the  functionalist  framework.  Both 
Thompson  and  Sewell  are  describing  processes  which  led  to  the  development  of  a 
different  worldview  for  the  section  of  the  population  that  transferred  Its  allegiance  to  the 
Left.  And  these  trends  do  not  happen  in  a  vacuum.  In  Thompson's  framework  the 
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development  of  capitalist  relations  is  the  background  for  the  emerging  working  class 
consciousness.  In  Sewell  the  background  of  capitalist  relations  is  again  there  but  in  the 
process  of  development  of  ideas  among  the  workers,  the  key  dynamics  (the  dialectics  "of 
ideas"  and  "of  practical  consequences"  as  Sewell  calls  them  )  are  related  to  the  broader 
cultural  transformations  of  society.  In  referring  to  these  broader  cultural  trends  we  will 
employ  the  concept  of  "worldview".  The  concept  of  "worldview"  is  broader  than  ideology 
and  Implies  a  way  of  looking  at  the  world  in  which  there  is  a  vision  and  an  explanation  for 
the  position  of  the  individual  in  the  world  but  also  about  the  world  itself ,  its  present  state, 
its  future  development  .  The  concept  of  a  "paradigm"  in  the  analysis  of  T.  Kuhn  on 
scientific  revolutions  may  be  a  close  parallel  from  another  field  of  the  sociology  of 
knowledge.  A  paradigm  is  a  framework  of  knowledge/truth  which  allows  the  members  of 

an  intellectual  community  to  develop  questions  and  seek  convincing  answers  -  except  for 

the  case  of  anomalies  which  are  marginalized. 

In  terms  of  cultural  and  sociological  worldviews  the  usual  distinction  Is  between  the 
theological  worldview  of  the  pre-modern  period  and  that  of  the  Enlightenment  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  process  of  rationalization .  The  culture  of  the  Left  ,as  we  noted.  Is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Enlightenment.  Yet  the  Left  is  also  distinguished  by  advocating  an  activist 
ethos  in  relation  to  social  reality .  It  is  at  this  level  that  the  issue  of  ideology  becomes  central 
for  understanding  the  culture  of  the  Left  within  Its  broader  Enlightenment  worldview.  If  the 
worldview  is  the  framework  of  values  and  directions  which  act  as  signposts  for  a  cultural 
orientation  to  the  world,  ideologies  are  structures  of  knowledge  which  aim  to  explain  the 
world  and  human  experience  with  an  emphasis  on  how  people  can,  and  should  act  in 
order  to  intervene  in  their  social  reality.  Ideologies  are  in  this  sense  political  and  activist 
cultural  structures. 

But  this  western  born  worldview  (and  its  practice-oriented  ideologies)  had  to  be 
adapted  (or  redefined)  to  the  lifeworlds  of  the  lower  classes  not  only  in  France  but  globally, 
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as  capitalist  relations,  and  reactions  to  them,  spread.  In  effect  Hobsbawm's  argument  on 
the  transformation  of  lower  class  protest  is  built  (in  relation  to  ideology  at  least)  on  the 
effort  to  see  the  degree  to  which  this  type  of  protest  expresses  Itself  in  a  modern 
framework.  And  "modern"  is  meant  to  Imply  the  world  shaped  by  the  worldview  of  the 
Enlightenment  and  its  implications  .  But  the  way  the  Enlightenment  was  adapted  to  local 
cultural  frameworks  in  the  colonized  non-western  world  had  its  own  dynamics,  which  were 
Influenced  not  only  by  internal  political  dynamics  but  also  by  geopolitics.  Often  the 
Enlightenment  has  been  interpreted  as  a  form  of  western  imperialism,  as  can  be 
evidenced  by  contemporary  fundamentalist  movements,  while  in  other  cases  it  has  been 

adapted  to  the  hegemonic  discourse  of  local  elites.^  And  in  the  latter  context  the  20th 

century  Left  had  to  differentiate  itself  not  only  from  traditionalism  but  also  from  western- 
colonial  and  local-hegemonic  versions  of  the  Enlightenment.  In  the  case  of  Cyprus,  for 
example,  the  communists  had  to  differentiate  themselves  not  only  from  conservatism  but 
also  from  nationalism  and  British-  sponsored  efforts  at  institutional  and  political 
modernization. 

In  order  to  understand  the  process  by  which  lower  class  discourses  of  resistance  are 
formed  and  develop  a  link  with  the  dominant  worldviews,  we  need  a  framework  which 
allows  for  a  form  of  indeterminacy,  since  the  ideological  and  organizational  directions  of 
the  working  class  in  different  countries  have  varied,  as  we  saw  In  the  previous  section.  In 
this  context  we  will  employ  Weber's  concept  of  "elective  affinity" . 

Weber  used  the  term  to  describe  the  way  ideas  from  charismatic  people  are  continued 
after  their  death.  According  to  this  framework  ideas  survive  and  spread  if  they  "find"  an 
"elective  affinity"  with  the  interests  of  a  social  group.  The  term  "elective  affinity  "  here  is 
designed  to  preserve  the  relative  autonomy  of  the  "Interests  of  the  group"  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  the  'Ideas"  on  the  other.  Their  relation  becomes  one  of  linking  in  specific  historical 

94-Nationalism  in  Cyprus,  as  we  will  see,  has  been  one  of  these  hegemonic  adaptations  of  the 
Enlightenment. 
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circumstances  rather  than  a  necessary  connection  as  implied  in  Marxism.  This  link  of  ideas 
and  material  interests  has  to  do  with  power  of  course  (since  according  to  Weber 
domination  is  a  central  characteristic  of  any  type  of  social  organization),  but  the  link  of 
power  and  knowledge  (ideas)  Is  not  the  only  significant  variable.  Weber  emphasizes 
strongly  the  need  of  social  groups  to  have  or  create  meaning  for  their  members.  Thus  the 
"elective  affinity"  of  ideas  and  material  interests  implies  also  the  meaning  construction  of 
the  specific  group.  The  case  of  the  "Protestant  ethic"  may  be  considered  a  characteristic 
case,  even  though  Weber  does  not  refer  to  the  concept  in  that  classic  analysis.  The 
Protestants  according  to  Weber  developed  a  form  of  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  their 
religious  belief,  but  their  meaning-  constructing  discourse  (as  it  applied  to  their  everyday 
reality)  was  caught  between  two  opposing  forces  :  an  ascetic/puritan  form  of  daily  life 
which  was  prescribed  by  their  Interpretation  of  Christianity  and  by  the  concept  of 
predestination  according  to  which  they  could  not  really  know  if  they  were  among  the 
"elect",  despite  their  world  renouncing  lifestyle.  This  ,according  to  Weber ,  led  to  "salvation 
anxiety"  .  This  dilemma-conflict  occurred  on  the  level  of  Ideas  and  their  interaction  with 
everyday  life.  At  the  same  time,  in  material  reality,  capitalist  relations  start  developing  at 
the  time  of  Protestantism.  Capitalism  Is  based  on  the  logic  of  accumulation,  a  logic  which 
implies  that  people  should  develop  a  character  structure  which  would  encourage  work 
and  savings  for  investment .  The  two  (ideal  conditions  in  the  form  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
Protestants  and  material  conditions  in  the  form  of  the  demands  of  the  emerging  system) 
converged  when  Protestant  preachers  suggested  that  earthly  economic  success  may  be  a 
possible  divine  sign  for  the  "elect".  In  an  Ironic  ,and  ultimately  tragic  way,  the  Protestants 
(who  aimed  to  became  "saints"  in  everydayness)  became  the  group  which  adopted  the 
logic  of  capitalist  accumulation,  even  if  they  were  not  conscious  of  it.  "Elective  affinity"  In  this 
case  emerged  between  the  needs  of  the  emerging  economic  and  social  system  and  a  set 
of  ideas  and  meanings  in  culture.  It  was  a  convergence  rather  than  an  inevitable  meeting 
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or  an  outgrowth  of  ideas  from  reality.  The  result  was  just  another  case  of  "unintended 
consequences",  a  phenomenon  that  Weber  saw  as  characteristic  of  social  life. 

Using  this  context  one  may  argue  that  the  structural  byproducts  of  capitalism,  the 
working  class  or  other  lower  class  social  groups,  acguire  the  consciousness  of  their 
historical  role  .  and  thus  develop  their  own  discourses  of  resistance  or  social  revolution,  on 
the  basis  of  an  elective  affinity  with  the  culture  within  which  they  develop.  Thus  the 
development  of  different  ideological  forms  of  the  working  class  movement  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  institutional  and  especially  the  cultural  context  within  which  the 
movement  emerged.  Ultimately  ,  to  use  the  examples  referred  to  above,  Germany,  Russia 
,  Spain  and  Britain  had  different  political  systems  but  also  different  cultural  frameworks 
from  which  the  modem  working  class  movement  had  to  draw  its  inspiration,  justification, 
and  ultimately  redefinitions  which  would  help  it  develop  its  own  socialist  discourse,  in  the 
manner  that  Sewell  described  for  France. 

In  the  case  of  Cyprus  .  as  we  will  see,  the  introduction  of  the  ideology  of  communism 
had  to  be  adapted  to  an  historical-cultural  context  in  which  the  worldviews  of  the  traditional 
Orthodox  wortd  were  coming  into  conflict  with  the  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  as  they  were 
introduced  by  British  colonialism  and  nationalism.  In  this  context  communism  became  a 
nodal  point  of  convergence  of  a  variety  of  modernizing  discourses  and  adapted 

"residuals"®^  in  a  Cyprocentric  framework.  Its  ability  actually  to  endure  and  adapt  to 

changing  historical  circumstances  could  be  traced  to  the  way  it  managed  to  become  part  of 
the  lifeworlds  of  a  section  of  Cypriot  society  which  developed  a  form  of  allegiance  to  the 
Left  which  could  be  paralleled  to  an  almost "  ethnic"  loyalty,  as  we  will  argue  in  chapter  six. 

In  the  process  of  the  above  discussion  we  have  tried  to  develop  an  alternative 
framework  for  cultural  analysis  in  which  forms  of  knowledge  directed  to  action  (ideologies) 
could  be  seen  as  developing  at  a  moment/point  of  meeting  between  transformations  in  the 
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lifeworlds  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  worldview  characterizing  Modernity 
(Enlightenment).  We  can  call  this  process  of  convergence  and  negotiation  of  meanings 
which  occurs  in  everydayness  "elective  affinity"  to  the  degree  that  the  real  force 
necessitating  the  convergence  of  worldview  and  lifeworid  in  ideology  is  the  "need"  created 
by  the  development  of  the  capitalist  system  Itself  for  a  new  discourse  on  the  part  of  the 
lower  classes  in  order  to  account  for  their  experience  in  the  new  system. 

Evidently  the  framework  developed  here  tries  to  avoid  the  functionalist  one,  in  which  the 
major  issues  are  phrased  in  terms  of  consensual  values  and  in  which  class  conflicts  are 
absent.  Yet  the  functionalist  framework  does  raise  a  significant  issue,  even  If  one  may 
dispute  the  answer  :  legitimacy  is  established  on  the  basis  of  some  dominant  (or 
"consensual"  values)  and  thus  any  movement ,  class,  or  social  group  aiming  to  conquer 
power  or  restructure  society  has  to  consider  the  broader  problem  of  the  legitimacy  of  Its 
authority.  And  this  legitimacy  does  not  have  to  be  invoked  only  when  a  movement  rises  to 
power .  Even  before  that,  a  movement  (especially  an  historical  one)  has  to  built  institutions 
(a  parallel  “state”  or  society)  and  develop  a  set  of  discourses  which  would  facilitate  the 
integration  of  its  members/supporters  in  its  subculture,  while  extending  Its  message  to 
other  social  groups.  And  a  revolutionary  movement  has  to  develop  counter-hegemonic 
discourses  in  order  to  resist  the  hegemonic  discourses  of  the  dominant  groups. 

The  Marxist  theoretician  who  tried  to  address  the  above  issues  by  linking  the  concepts 
of  Ideology  and  power  In  the  realm  of  culture  is  Antonio  Gramsci,  with  his  concept  of 
hegemony.  Gramsci  was  a  "voluntarist"  Marxist  in  the  pre-1920's  days  who  was  In  part 
attracted  to  the  Sorelian  concept  of  myths  as  mobilizing  forces  in  the  working  class 
movement.  Sorel  was  one  of  the  few  revolutionary  theorists  prior  to  1917  who  saw  the 
mobilizing  potential  of  culture  (in  the  form  of  collective  ideals  -  even  if  unrealizable  and  not 
scientifically  true).  During  the  strike  wave  and  occupations  of  1919-1920  In  Italy,  Gramsci 
moved  to  communist  ( Leninist)  positions,  but  he  saw  with  sympathy  (criticizing,  of  course, 
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its  lack  of  poiiticai  direction)  the  working  class  movement  of  factory  occupations,  which  was 
sparked  more  by  anarchist  influences^®  than  by  the  organized  forces  of  the  Italian 

socialist  party  which  pursued  legalistic  parliamentary  tactics . 

This  mixed  historical  background  of  Gramsci,  even  if  often  ignored,  needs  to  be  put  in 
focus  in  order  to  understand  his  work  and  ultimately  the  course  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  ( in  terms  of  strength)  communist  parties  of  the  western  world.  Gramsci  moved 
to  Marxism-Leninism  and  became  subsequently  leader  of  the  communist  party  in  a  country 
which  already  had  a  dual  revolutionary  tradition,  one  of  the  mass  party  of  the  socialists 

and  one  of  anarchist  influences.  Gramsci  and  the  PCI,^^  In  a  way,  were  products  of  these 

two  traditions  :  the  socialist  party  followed  the  tactics  of  social  democracy  and  aimed  to 
develop  a  "state  within  a  state,"  while  the  anarchist  movement  aimed  at  developing  an 
"alternative  society  within  society". 

When  fascism  established  its  almost  20-year  dictatorship  in  Italy,  Gramsci  was 
imprisoned,  and  in  the  prison  he  wrote  his  famous  "Prison  Notebooks".  The  "notebooks" 
started  getting  published  after  the  end  of  World  War  II  under  the  editorship  of  the  leader  of 
the  then  powerful  communist  party  P.  Togliatti.  The  Italian  communist  party  actually  found 
in  Gramscl's  work  a  justification  of  its  tactics,  of  pursuing  a  policy  of  "popular  unity"  rather 

than  class  confrontation. 9®  Subsequently  Gramsci  would  receive  an  international 

recognition  as  the  Marxist  leader/theoretician  who  incorporated  culture  into  his  analysis  as 
a  key  variable  rather  than  as  a  superstructural  phenomenon. 

Gramscl's  novelty  begins  with  his  realization  that  the  Russian  revolutionary  leap  could 
not  be  repeated  in  the  western  world  precisely  because  the  development  of  a  "civil  society" 
in  the  latter  prohibits  the  "assault"  and  conquering  of  the  state.  This  differentiation  from 
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the  Russian  experience  led  him  to  an  analysis  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  societies 
which  had  some  form  of  liberal  tradition  and  institutions,  and  this  in  itself  led  him  to  the 
study  of  the  particular  process  of  the  formation  of  Italian  society.  Gramsci  embarked  on  an 
analysis  of  the  process  of  the  unification  of  Italy  In  order  to  decipher  the  mechanisms  used 
by  the  previous  generation  of  modern  revolutionaries  and  of  their  shortcomings.  In  this 
process  he  developed  the  thesis  that  what  Is  needed  by  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
societies  with  democratic  institutions  and  a  tradition  of  "civil  society"  is  not  the  radical 
seizure  of  state  power  but  the  creation  of  a  "historical  bloc"  (a  broad  alliance  of 
disadvantaged  social  groups  under  the  leadership  ,  of  course,  of  the  working  class)  which 
will  develop  political-cultural  hegemony  .  This  is  a  discourse  of  political  rule  which  will 
enable  the  Left  on  coming  to  power  to  achieve  social  consensus  and  legitimation  of  its 
project  of  transforming  society  in  the  direction  of  socialist  rational  planning  by  utilizing  the 
technological  advances  of  capitalism.  And  conversely,  of  course,  one  of  the  major 
problems  that  a  revolutionary  movement  had  to  confront  was  the  existing  hegemony  of  the 
status  quo,  which  it  had  to  combat  with  its  own  counter-hegemonic  institutions  and 
discourses. 

The  concept  of  hegemony  was  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Machiavelli,  and  as  such  it 
is  a  concept  oriented  to  power.  It  is  another  form  of  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  in 
the  context  of  the  language  of  the  intewar  years.  But  its  decisive  and  novel  dimension  is 
that  it  does  not  emphasize  the  dictatorial  control  of  the  state  but  rather  the  "domination"  of 
the  cultural  sphere  -  i.e.,  where  power  is  legitimized  .  It  Is  In  this  context  that  Gramsci 
developed  his  concept  of  the  "organic  intellectuals",  a  term  which  could  be  seen  as  related 
to  the  "networks  of  revolutionaries/activists"  noted  above.  In  this  context  the  concept  of 
"consensus"  from  the  functionalist  framework  could  be  adapted  to  a  more  conflict-oriented 
perspective,  by  employing  the  term  "hegemonic  consensus"  which  will  be  used  to  define 
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the  imposition  of  the  parameters  of  public  debate.^ 

The  Italian  communist  party  did  not  manage  to  create  a  "hegemonic  consensus".  On 
the  contrary,  while  It  approached  power  it  relinquished  more  and  more  of  Its  revolutionary 
dimension  and  in  the  end,  in  the  1990's,  the  majority  faction  abandoned  the  very  term 
"communist"  for  a  broad  version  of  social  democracy,  leaving  behind  a  vibrant 

minority. ft  seems  as  If  Gramsci's  plan  split  back  to  its  constituent  parts  after  almost  70 

years,  a  reformist  and  a  revolutionary  wing.  Yet  this  duality  of  reformism/revolutionism  was 
already  built  into  Gramsci’s  thought  He  was  a  revolutionary  but  his  tactics  accepted  that  an 
historical  movement  had  to  fight  within  the  institutions  established  by  the  liberal  bourgeois 
revolution.  In  effect  his  concept  of  hegemony  may  be  seen  as  more  useful  in  relation  to 
historical  reality  than  to  political  tactics.  The  Italian  communist  party  did  manage  like  the 
German  SPD  before  1914  to  maintain  an  extensive  subculture  (a  “state"  and  society  in 
parallel  to  official  one)  which  was  excluded  from  power  due  to  the  cold  war  (negative 
integration)  but  which  managed  through  its  very  existence  to  influence  decisively  Italian 
politics  and  culture.  In  effect  Gramsci’s  "theory  of  hegemony"  has  acted  as  the  historical 
goal  which  provided  the  internal  legitimation  of  a  counter-hegemonic  subculture.  This 
subculture  among  a  large  section  of  Italian  society  saw  Itself  represented  In  politics  by  the 

Italian  communist  party  but  also  nurtured  its  oppositional  culture"* ^1  ,not  on  realistic 

expectations  of  rising  to  power  (given  the  global  context)  ,  but  on  the  basis  of  their 
ideological  worldview. 

There  Is  in  this  sense  something  of  the  anarchist  anti-statist,  pro-civil  society  focus  in 
these  subcultures  of  the  Left  which  endure  over  generations  knowing  that  they  will  be 

99See  chapter  seven. 

100  This  minority  moved  in  the  direction  of  forming  a  new  party,  the  "Communist  Refoundation". 

"•OlThe  outbreak  of  new  soda!  movements  in  Italy  in  the  period  1969-78  has  been  widely  seen  as  a 
development  which  relied  to  a  large  degree  on  the  subculture  of  the  Left-  even  if  it  came  into  conflict  with 
the  PCI.  Actually  the  confrontation  of  the  late  1970's  in  which  the  PCI  took  a  decisive  position  against  the 
"Red  Brigades"  has  been  termed  as  a  "civil  war"  in  the  Left  -  especially  in  terms  of  generations. 
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excluded  from  power.  The  disintegration  of  the  Italian  party  in  the  1990's  may  have 
actually  been  the  result  of  having  to  move  into  the  role  of  state  manager.  In  that  case  the 
co-existence  of  the  anarchist  (cultural  and  revolutionary)  and  social  democratic  (political 
and  reformist)  terfoencles  split  apart. 

It  would  seem  In  this  context  that  the  exclusion  of  a  movement  from  power  leads 
actually  to  a  co-existence  of  revolutionary  and  reformist  trends  in  a  parallel  “state”  /  society 
structure.  The  moment  of  power  ,as  the  Italian  case  in  the  1990's  and  the  German  case  in 
1918  show,  leads  to  a  split.  Actually  a  similar  point  might  be  made  even  in  relation  to  the 
Spanish  anarchists  .  When  they  joined  the  government  in  1 936  (during  the  civil  war)  it  did 

lead  to  a  near  split  in  the  movement  with  recriminations  about  "treason".  ^02 

In  this  case  the  Cypriot  Left  might  be  considered  as  a  still  living  example  of  the  co¬ 
existence  of  the  two  trends  in  a  party/movement/subculture  which  at  times  has  been 
excluded  and  at  times  “chose”  not  to  contest  power.  Yet  the  increasing  demands  from 
within  the  party  for  contesting  presidential  elections  with  a  party  candidate  may  be  a 
moment  of  transformation. 

We  could  summarize  the  above  discussion  in  terms  of  variables  related  to  the  concepts 
of  an  historical  and  political  movement ,  discussed  in  the  earlier  sections,  in  the  following 
table: 


102  The  most  famous  of  the  dissenting  anarchist  groups  (with  the  polides  of  the  mass  organizations)  was 
the  Group  "Friends  of  Durutti"  formed  in  1937. 
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Cultural  dvnamics 

Political  institution 

Components  of 
historical  movement 
at  the  systemic  level 

Worldview:  Adaoted  form  of  the 
Enlightenment  bom  out  of 
modernization 

Historica]  bloc:  alliances  on  the 
basis  of  soda!  change  or  the 
collective  interests  of  the 
natives 

Components  of 
organized  political 
movement 

Ideoloaies:  Cvoriot  communism 
as  an  expression  of  class  politics 
and  of  Cyprocentricism 

Political  oartv 
'aiming  at  hegemonic 
consensus 
(nationat/hopularunity) 
'Political  confrontations/power 

Components  of 
lower  class  culture 

Lifeworld: 

*^adaptation  of  institutions/ 
meanings 

'discourses  of  resistance 

Counter-heaemonicsubcutture 
functioning  as  a  parallel 
society 

Units  of  analysis 

Identitv/meanino  construction 

Individuals/Dolitical  events 

The  cultural  dynamics  ,  the  elective  affinity  between  the  dynamics  of  modernization  and 
geopolitics  and  the  cultural  transformations  on  the  island  (which  led  to  the  identification  of 
communism  with  Cyprocentricism)  will  be  discussed  In  chapter  four,  while  the  political 
confrontations  and  political  institutions  of  the  movement  will  be  analyzed  historically  in 
chapter  five  and  comparatively  in  chapter  six. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

Systemic  origins:  Incorporation,  geopolitics  and  the  process  of 

proletarianization 

Introduction:  A  broader  framework  on  the  systemic  origins  of  the  Cypriot  Left 

The  emergence  of  the  communist  party  of  Cyprus  in  the  1920's  could  be  accounted  for 
by  the  impact  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  But  this  account  would  have  been  satisfactory  if 
the  party  remained  on  the  sidelines  of  the  political  struggle  as  a  marginal  group 
expressing  the  international  trends  of  the  moment.  On  the  contrary,  the  communists  were 
quickly  integrated  in  the  lower  class  culture  of  the  island,  and  by  the  1 940’s  they  emerged 
as  the  leaders  of  a  mass  movement  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  "people's  movement". 
If  Cyprus  were  industrialized,  or  had  a  tradition  of  working  class  agitation  ,  as  say  Italy, 
France  or  Spain  (in  order  to  confine  our  discussion  to  the  Mediterranean  world)  then  this 
rapid  growth  of  the  communist  party  among  the  lower  classes  might  have  been 

understandable.  Yet  again  there  is  a  paradox.  Cyprus  had  little  native  industry^  -  and  no 

tradition  of  socialist  ideas  prior  to  the  1920's. 

The  effort  to  understand  the  origins  and  the  appeal  of  the  communists  is  not  made 
easier  by  the  dominant  schools  of  historiography  on  the  island  which  tend  to  focus  primarily 
on  the  ethnic  histories  or  relations  between  the  two  communities  of  the  island.  Most  G/C 
analysts,  for  example,  tend  to  turn  their  focus  selectively  to  events  and  trends  which  have 
to  do  with  the  relation  of  the  Christian/Greek-Cypriot  community  with  foreign  rulers  and 
the  nationalist  movement  for  union  with  Greece.  And  It  Is  not  just  the  focus  which  is 
problematic  but  the  framework  Itself.  The  G/C  community  is  often  represented  as  an 

iDemetrios  Chrfstodoulou  .1992.  Inside  the  Cyprus  Miracle:  The  Labors  of  an  Embattled  Mini-Economy. 
Minnesota.University  of  Minnesota  Press. 
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undifferentiated  entity  in  the  face  of  foreign  "oppressors"  having  as  its  leadership  the 
church.  Recently,  as  we  noted,  there  have  been  some  promising  shifts.  ^  This  work  is 

inevitably  based  on  this  theoretical  opening,  and  this  chapter  in  particular  has  been 
constructed  in  an  implicit  or  explicit  dialogue  with  mainstream  historiography.  But  it  will  still 
move  the  discussion  in  a  broader  framework  by  attempting  to  situate  developments  In 
Cyprus  in  a  world-systems  analytic  perspective. 

The  fact  that  the  island  has  been  a  colony  for  the  largest  part  of  its  history  (  and  its 
periods  of  independence  have  been  associated  with  conflicting  interests  of  great  powers 
over  it)  points  in  the  direction  of  the  need  to  see  the  internal  developments  in  the  island  in 
relation  to  external  forces.  And  as  we  will  argue  the  value  of  the  island  was  not  only,  or 
even  primarily,  economic  as  such.  Geopolitical  dynamics  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
have  often  determined  (and  increased  sharply)  its  value  .  In  this  context  analyzing  the 
Cypriot  case  in  isolation  would  not  yield  much,  for  either  its  political  history  or  its  working 
class  movement.  Inevitably  the  analysis  of  the  systemic  origins  of  the  Cypriot  working  class 
movement  must  invoke  the  analysis  of  the  capitalist  world-system.  And  Cyprus  is  not 
foreign  to  this  system  even  if  it  has  never  been  analyzed  In  that  context.  Actually  if  one 

follows  Arrighi's  recent  conceptualization 3  of  the  growth  of  capitalism  in  four  successive 

stages  ,  each  stage  dominated  by  a  political  entity,  Cyprus  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the 
developing  of  the  system  from  the  14th  century  as  a  Catholic  kingdom  depending  on  the 
north  Italian  cities.  And  from  1489  until  1571 ,  it  was  for  all  practical  purposes  a  Venetian 
colony,  specializing  in  export  trade  to  the  metropolis  and  functioning  as  a  major  station 

for  Venetian  trade  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.^  Cyprus  seems  to  have  "missed"  the 


2  In  this  chapter  we  will  discuss  extensively  works  and  data  from  the  social  scientific,  the  leftist  and  the 
anthropological  trends.  See  Introduction  on  bibliographical  context. 

SQiovanni  Amghi.  1994.  The  Long  Twentieth  century.  London.  Verso. 

^Ekaterini  Aristidou  .1984.  /  Parayoyi  ke  Emporio  tis  Kyprou  kata  tous  IQ'-IH'  Bones.  In,  /  Zoi  stin  Kypro 
ion  iH'  ke  !Q'  Eona.  Nicosia.  Ekdosi  Dimou  Lefkosias. 
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second  stage  (of  the  United  Provinces)  since  in  that  period  it  was  part  of  the  "world 
empire"  covering  the  eastern  and  southern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Ottoman 
Empire  (1571-1878).  But  by  the  third  stage  (of  "free  trade  Imperialism")  it  was  again  a 
colony  of  the  hegemonic  power  of  this  era,  Great  Britain.  And  independence  (after 

1960)^  was  shaped  In  the  complex  dynamics  of  the  cold  war,  often  in  opposition  to  the 
hegemony  of  the  USA. 

The  expanded  analytic  framework  will  involve  a  discussion  of  Cypriot  trends  In  broader 
categories  related  to  the  development  of  the  capitalist  world-economy,  and  here  our 
analytic  entry  point  will  be  borrowed  from  Wallerstein's  model  of  how  an  external  arena  is 

incorporated  Into  the  world  system.®  We  will  thus  try  to  see  how  capitalist  relations  were 

"introduced"  In  the  island  during  the  process  of  incorporation  and  how  these  relations 
started  transforming  the  political-cultural  superstructure  and  "penetrating  the  micro¬ 
structures  of  everydayness"  in  the  colonial  period,  in  order  to  outline  this  process  we  will 
use  three  variables;  1 )  the  impact  of  the  world  system  by  studying  changes  in  foreign  trade 
(as  Indicative  of  the  position  of  the  island  in  the  world-economy)  and  changes  in  the 
geopolitical  value  of  the  Island  (as  Indication  of  its  value  as  a  "space"  in  the  world  system): 
2)  the  internal  transformations  of  class  relations  with  a  focus  on  the  changing  mechanisms 
of  extracting  surplus  from  the  lower  classes,  and  their  reactions;  3)  the  changes  in 

political  institutions  and  in  social  structures.^ 

The  goal  of  this  historical  analysis  in  relation  to  our  subject  matter,  the  Cypriot  Left,  Is 
threefold;  1)  to  explore  the  precedents  of  the  Cypriot  Left  in  terms  of  lower  class 
movements,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  its  bicommunalitv ;  2)  to  attempt  to  see  some  of 
the  systemic  causes  (as  they  were  reflected  In  the  class  consciousness  of  the  nascent 


5see  chapter  seven. 

Swallerstein  (1989) 

^For  a  causal  historical  relation  see  the  introduction  of  the  next  chapter. 
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working  class  movement)  for  its  geopolitical  emphasis  after  the  late  1940's,  especially  the 
development  of  leftist  patriotism 3)  to  relate  the  emergence  of  the  movement  to 

changes  in  the  relations  of  production,  especially  to  account  for  the  restiveness  of  the 
192Q*sfrom  a  "materialist"  analyte  perspectve. 

In  the  first  section  we  will  analyze  the  process  of  incorporation  of  the  island  into  the 
European  capitalist  world-economy  .  Two  issues  will  preoccupy  the  analysis  here:  1 )  the 
Impact  of  the  process  of  incorporation  on  internal  class  structures;  2)  a  suggested  new 
periodization  of  the  late  Ottoman  period  on  the  basis  of  the  extensive  class-based  revolts 
of  the  peasants  (primarily  but  not  exclusively)  from  1764  to  1833  and  an  exploration  of  the 
causes  of  the  sudden  ending  of  this  peasant  upheaval. 

The  second  section  will  analyze  the  first  period  of  British  rule  (1878-1914/20)  .  The 
analysis  will  begin  with  a  review  of  the  economic  and  political  trends  in  the  broader  area  of 
the  Mediterranean,  aiming  to  indicate  that  British  colonial  rule  was  a  result  of  the  broader 
process  of  incorporation  of  the  area  of  the  Middle  East,  and  of  the  increasing  geopolitical 
significance  of  the  area.  In  this  context  the  period  under  discussion  will  be  analyzed  with  a 
focus  on  the  development  of  the  Institutional/political  framework  (or  "superstructure"  in 
Marxist  terms)  appropriate  for  the  capitalist  system  inside  Cyprus,  rather  than  as  a  period 
of  "stagnation"  of  "half  reforms"  as  is  often  argued  in  mainstream  historiographical 
accounts.  It  is  in  this  framework  that  we  will  try  to  interpret  not  only  British  policies  but  also 
the  internal  changes  in  class  structures,  such  as  the  rise  of  the  new  middle  classes  (with 
their  nationalist  ideology)  their  alliance  with  the  urban  poor  and  the  efforts  of  the  lower 
classes  to  self-organize  after  the  decline  of  the  corporate  economy  of  the  Anden 

Regime.^  In  this  context  we  can  detect  the  first  forms  of  "demystification"  of  traditional 
relations  of  hierarchy,  one  of  the  conditions  needed  for  the  emergence  of  the  historical 

Spor  a  full  discussion  of  the  term  see  chapter  seven. 

^The  term  has  been  used  by  Katsiaounis  (1996). 
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movement  of  the  Left  JO 

The  third  section  will  focus  on  the  "deepening  of  capitalist  structures"  as  a 
consequence  of  the  increasing  dependence  of  the  Island  on  external  trade  and  of  the 
results  (even  If  unintentional)  of  the  British  reforms  :  the  process  of  proletarianization  and 
the  related  process  of  urbanization.  Thus  in  terms  of  the  conditions  noted  in  chapter  one  , 
In  this  section  we  will  explore  the  growth  of  wage  labor  and  also  ,  in  part ,  the  growing 
communication  among  the  lower  classes  as  a  result  of  the  process  of  urbanization.  The 
turmoil  of  the  second  period  of  British  rule  (1 920-1 950/60)  wilt  be  analyzed  as  a  result  of 
the  process  of  proletarianization  rather  than  of  "betrayed  hopes"  in  relation  to  nationalist 
aspirations,  as  official  historiographers  argue.  The  impact  of  World  War  I  and  the  removal 
of  Ottoman  protections  against  expropriation  of  the  small  peasants  led  to  a  mass 
proletarianization  in  the  1 920's  which  can  eictually  account  for  the  surprising  audience 
that  the  communists  found  in  a  seemingly  traditional  agrarian  society.  In  this  sense  the 
century  between  1833  and  1931  can  be  seen  as  a  period  based  on  the  "regime"  of 
peasant  small  holders:  when  that  "regime"  started  collapsirig  under  the  impact  of  economic 
forces  beyond  the  control  of  the  natives,  local  society  returned  to  a  state  of  agitation.  And 
the  bicommunal  character  of  peasant  class  structure  seems  to  have  been  the  real  basis  for 

the  bicommunal  form  of  the  working  class  movement  -  as  the  opposition  to  the 

merchants/money-lenders,  who  constituted  the  local  bourgeoisie,  could  be  seen  as  the 
basis  for  its  anti-nationalism.  The  last  section  will  focus  on  the  development  of  the  mining 
industry  as  a  major  export  industry  in  which  the  landless  peasants  acquired  their  first 
collective  experience  as  wage  workers  under  the  exploitation  of  international  companies  . 
In  terms  of  the  conditions  noted  in  chapter  one  we  will  explore  the  spatial  site  (mines)  of 
increased  communication,  but  also  the  broader  context  of  a  production  process  linked 
directly  to  global  trends,  which  necessitated  a  broader  geopolitical  consciousness  for  the 


lOSee  chapter  one. 
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Cypriot  working  class  movement  At  the  same  time  we  will  explore  here  the  development 
of  trade  union  activism  in  the  mines  as  a  first  indication  of  how  the  experience  of  mass 
production  created  the  conditions  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  "networks  of  activists"  and  of 

their  organizing  tactics  J  ^ 

Incorporation  and  peasant  movements 

In  this  section  we  will  try  initially  to  see  if  the  trends  in  Cyprus  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  and  the  early  part  of  the  19th  can  be  seen  as  moving  in  parallel  with  the  trends 
described  by  Wallerstein  in  relation  to  the  process  of  incorporation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  the  European  world-economy.  The  key  issue  to  be  explored  after  noting  the  parallel 
trends  will  be  the  processes  through  which  the  surplus  was  extracted  from  the  peasants. 
We  will  examine  in  this  context  two  models  for  "concentrating  production";  the  plantation 
model  and  the  merchant/money  lender/tax  farmer  network  .  This  discussion  will  lead  us  to 
see  the  origins  of  the  formation  of  the  local  bourgeoisie  and  also  the  powerful  position  of 
the  church  In  local  economic  and  political  relations.  After  analyzing  these  processes  which 
in  effect  created  the  local  forces  promoting  capitalist  relations,  we  will  nnove  to  the  other 
side  of  the  dialectic  of  class  conflict,  the  reaction  of  the  peasants  and  the  possible  reasons 
for  the  end  of  their  almost  70  year  mobilizations. 

Before  proceeding  to  explore  the  dynamics  at  the  time  of  incorporation  we  need  to 
specify  some  characteristics  of  the  Ottoman  rule  in  Cyprus  which  will  be  of  key  significance 
in  our  subsequent  discussion  as  the  forces  and  frameworks  of  pre-capitalist,  traditional 
society. 

1)  The  Christian  Millet  and  the  administrative  role  of  the  Orthodox  church.  In 

mainstream  G/C  historiographies  the  Ottoman  period  is  presented  in  the  darkest  of  colors. 

1  ^The  development  of  these  networks  into  polifcal  organizations  will  be  largely  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter. 
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In  this  context  the  church  appears  as  the  institution  which  "saved"  or  help  maintain  the 
courage  of  the  "oppressed  Greeks/Christians".  Even  though  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  its 
share  of  bad  administration  In  the  long  history  of  the  island  as  a  colony  of  a  distant 
metropolitan  center,  yet  the  Ottoman  period  and  especially  the  role  of  the  church  in  It  were 
far  from  the  above  image.  Before  the  Ottoman  conquest  In  1571 ,  Cyprus  was  a  western 

Catholic  Kingdom  under  the  control  of  Venice.  During  the  broader  Latin  period  the 

western  feudal  model  was  introduced  in  the  island  and  the  Catholic  church  was  clearly  the 
church  favored  by  the  ruling  elite.  This  created  resentment  and  opposition  from  the 

Orthodox  clergy  and  native  population.  As  Kyrris  notes, even  before  1571  delegations 

from  the  Orthodox  lower  classes  visited  the  Sultan  asking  him  to  "liberate  them".  The 
Ottoman  regime  did  abolish  the  western  type  of  feudalism  and  as  Braudel  put  it  in  relation 

to  the  Balkans  ,  It  seemed  like  "a  liberation  of  the  oppressed."^ In  cultural-political  terms 
the  Ottoman  system  was  based  on  the  system  of  religious  millets  according  to  which  the 
four  major  religious  groups^  ^  had  a  degree  of  self-government.  Especially  in  relation  to 

the  Orthodox  millet  the  Ottomans  restored  it  to  its  Byzantine  rights.  And  this  move  apart 
from  internal  administrative  reasons  had  also  an  external  dimension:  it  aimed  to  exploit 
the  rivalry  of  Orthodox  and  Catholic  Christians  which  had  intensified  during  the  Crusades. 
Thus  in  Cyprus  apart  from  recognizing  the  church  as  a  representative  of  the  local 
Orthodox  Christians,  the  Ottomans  banned  the  Catholic  church  and  transferred  its 
property  to  the  Orthodox  one.  In  this  context  the  Orthodox  church  soon  came  to  play  a 

■•2The  so  called  "Latin  period"  in  the  history  of  the  island  started  in  1192  with  the  conquest  of  the  island 
(which  had  been  declared  independent  from  Byzantium  by  its  local  governor)  by  the  Crusading  expedition 
of  Richard  the  Lionheart.  The  island  was  subs^uentty  bought  for  a  brief  period  by  the  Knights  of  Templar 
and  eventually  a  Catholic  dynasty  was  established  by  the  Frankish  nobles  of  the  Lusignan  family.  The 
Lusignans  ruled  Cyprus  until  1489  when  the  Venetians  took  over  the  rule  of  the  island. 

13Costas  Kyrris  .1984.  Anatomia  tou  Othomanikou  Kathestotos  stin  Kypro  1570-1878.  In,  IZoisUn  Kypro 
ton  IH'  ke  IS'  Eona  Nicosia.  Ekdosi  Dimou  Lefkosias. 

I^Fernard  Braudel  .1987  [1949].  The  Mediterranean  and  the  Mediterranean  world  in  the  age  of  Philip  II. 
Glasgow.  Fontana,  p.  663 

ISsunni  Muslims,  Orthodox  Christians,  Armenians  and  Jews. 
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key  role  in  the  administration  and  in  the  economic  dynamics  of  the  island.  The  church  in 
association  with  a  Christian  official ,  the  Dragoman,  was  assigned  to  evaluate  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants  and  set  tax  rates.  After  1 660  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church  were 
enhanced  even  more,  and  by  the  early  1 9th  century  various  travellers  noted  that  it  was 
"the  real  governor  of  the  island".  This  position  of  the  church  implied  ,  of  course,  political 
and  economic  power  but  it  was  also  based  (like  the  whole  of  the  millet  system)  on  the 
traditional  principle  of  paternalism  .  The  church  and  the  local  ruling  classes  had  to  appear , 
at  least,  as  protecting  their  flock,  since  their  position  as  leaders  of  their  communities  was 
predicated  on  the  fact  that  they  could  intervene  with  the  Sultan  on  behalf  of  their  subjects. 
Even  though  paternalism  was  an  ideology  legitimizing  the  power  of  the  upper  classes,  was 

also  a  framework  implying  certain  "obligations"^  ®  by  them  vis  a  vis  their  inferiors,  and  the 

latter  could  mobilize  against  the  upper  classes  and  the  church  if  they  perceived  a  violation 
of  this  "Implicit  social  contract" . 

2)  Class  and  "ethnic"  relations.  The  ban  on  Catholicism  was  followed,  in  demographic 
terms,  by  the  emergence  of  a  new  religious  community  affiliated  to  the  colonial  power,  the 

Cypriot  Muslims  -  who  evolved  in  the  20th  century  into  the  Turkish  Cypriot  community.  The 

origins  of  the  Muslim  community  are  traced  to  three  factors:^ ^  1 )  emigration  from  Turkey 

and  settling  of  a  section  of  the  conquering  troops;  2)  switching  of  allegiances  from  the 
Catholic  community;  3)  Switching  of  allegiances  from  the  Orthodox  community.  The  last 
factor,  which  was  probably  the  most  decisive  in  the  long  term,  was  not  however  caused  by 
pressures  from  the  Ottoman  authorities,  as  it  is  usually  argued  in  mainstream 
historiography.  On  the  contrary  ,  from  the  available  evidence,  it  seems  that  the  mass 
conversions  of  the  Orthodox  occurred  after  the  rise  of  the  power  of  the  church  in  the  17th 
century.  Actually  In  the  census  of  1777  the  Muslim  taxpayers  outnumbered  the 

16Moore  (1978). 

I^Kyrris  (1984). 
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Christians.  It  seems  that  the  real  cause  of  religious  change  was  the  effort  to  avoid  the 

taxes  of  the  church.  A  popular  poet  of  the  1 8th  century  expressed  rather  clearly  the 

popular  dislike  for  the  bishops  : 

"  If  the  Turks  have  profaned  the  lands  of  Cyprus, 
no  one  is  to  blame  except  the  bishops; 
they  are  the  reai  Pashas  of  Cyprus; 

in  fact  they  are  not  Bishops  but  wolves".  ^  ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact  by  the  18th  century  the  Ottomans  started  taxing  recently  converted 

Muslims,  and  they  actively  discouraged  more  conversions.  Hurtel,  a  visitor  in  1670,  noted: 

"  Very  many  of  them  [the  Cypriots]  unable  to  bear  the  cruel  tyranny,  wish  to  turn  Turks, 
but  many  are  rejected,  because  {say  their  Lords),  in  receiving  them  into  Moslem  faith 

their  tribute  would  so  much  be  diminished."  ^  ® 

Even  though  there  are  not  major  historical  events  of  religious  confrontation  during  the 
Ottoman  period,  the  superiority  of  the  Muslim  millet  must  have  created  some  tensions. 

What  seems  to  have  occurred  during  the  18th  century 20  vvas  an  increasing  blurring  of 

the  religious  boundaries  among  the  lower  classes,  since  public  declaration  of  religious 
affiliation  became  an  issue  of  tax  evasion.  An  added  indication  of  the  weakening  of  the 
lines  of  religious  differentiation  was  the  development  of  a  community  of  mixed  religious 
allegiances  ,  the  Unovamvaki ,  who  maintained  both  a  Christian  and  a  Muslim  name  and 

who  followed  the  rites  of  both  religions.21  And  as  we  will  see  below,  this  was  irxJeed  the 

period  of  the  emergence  of  bicommunal  class  movements  of  the  peasants.  Thus  the 
Ottoman  system  could  be  seen  as  allowing  possibilities  on  a  polarity  stretching  from 
antagonistic  religious  relations  to  bicommunal  class  structures.  This  polarity  could  be 


ISKatsiaounis  (1996),  p.53. 

19Costas  Kyrris.  1976.  Symbiotic  elements  in  the  history  of  the  two  communities  of  Cyprus.  Kypriakos 
Logos,  vol.  Vlll,  no.  46-47,  p.  .257. 

20Most  uprisings  before  the  18th  century  involved  rebellions  of  local  troops  and  in  the  case  of  popular 
participation  there  wasn't  again  a  clear  differentiation  along  religious  lines.  Even  the  calls  to  the  western 
powers  to  recapture  the  island  by  pro-Latin  elements  in  the  17th  century  seem  to  have  been  expressing 

only  part  of  the  Christian  community  -  and  as  such  part  of  its  elite  as  Kyrris  (1984)  notes. 

21  According  to  Kyrris  (1984)  this  group  played  a  leading  role  in  the  peasant  movements  to  be  discussed 
below. 
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represented  as  follows,  by  using  examples  from  the  subsequent  discussion  (whether  from 
the  Ottoman  period  or  from  the  legacies  of  this  period  in  the  20th  century): 

ANTAGONISM - CO-EXISTENCE 

-religious  war-  Catholics  -“fluid  state"22  of  Cypriot  -Bicommunal  class  structure 

and  Ottomans/1 6th  cent.  allegiances  in  17th  cent.  and  movements  /1 8- 19th  cen. 

-1821  elite  conflict 

-nationalism-post  1950  -  20th  cent.  Left 

But  the  empire  within  which  Cyprus  was  situated  had  already  reached  its  climax  by  the 
time  of  the  island's  conquest  and  it  was  Increasingly  in  decline,  both  intemally^S  and 

externally  In  terms  of  its  military  strength.  This  increasing  decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  clearly  manifested  in  the  disastrous  Russo-Turkish  war  of  the  1770's  in  which  the 
Empire  had  to  make  significant  concessions  to  its  northern  neighbor.  But  the  decline  was 
even  more  significantly  clear  in  the  relation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  rising  European 
world-economy.  The  Empire  had  not  only  fallen  behind  In  any  meaningful  sense  of 
comparison  ,  but  it  was  increasingly  drawn  Into  the  orbit  of  the  world-economy  as  a 
peripheral  area.  In  this  sense  capitalism  would  come  to  the  area  not  so  much  out  of  the 
efforts  of  a  home  grown  bourgeoisie  and  of  Internal  processes  of  accumulation  but  rather 
as  a  result  of  being  incorporated  In  the  already  existing  European  world-economy.  But  the 
particular  forms  of  articulation  of  capitalism  depended  as  well  on  internal  institutions  .  In  the 
third  volume  of  his  work  "The  Modern  World-System"  Wallerstein  argues  that  the  period 
1750-1850  was  the  period  in  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  incorporated  Into  the 
European  world-economy  ,  rather  being  in  its  external  arena  as  in  the  previous  period. 
The  process  of  linking  to  the  world-economy  ,  according  to  Wallerstein,  involved  three 
successive  "moments"  :  "being  in  the  external  arena,  being  incorporated,  and  being 

22The  term  “fluid  state"  has  been  used  by  Kyms  (1984)  in  order  to  describe  the  situation  in  the  island  in 
the  first  century  after  the  Ottoman  conquest  in  order  to  denote  how  both  allegiances  and  institutions 
were  still  in  an  in-between,  adaptive  stage. 

23Braudel  ([1949]1987),  p.  722-23. 
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peripheralized" .  The  difference  between  the  last  two  moments  is  specified  as  follows: 

"  If  an  analogy  may  be  permitted,  incorporation  involves  "  hooking"  the  zone  into  the 
orbit  of  the  world-economy  in  such  a  way  that  it  virtually  can  no  longer  escape,  while 
peripheraiization  involves  a  continuing  transformafon  of  the  ministructures  of  the  area  in 
ways  that  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  deepening  of  capitalist  development."  24 

The  characteristics  that  Wallerstein  associates  with  the  process  of  incorporation  are 
three  changes  in  relation  to  the  production  process:25  i  )new  patterns  of  exports-imports, 

2)  larger  economic  "enterprises",  3)  significant  increase  in  the  coercion  of  the  labor  force  - 

and  the  development  of  an  institutional  political  framework  which  "is  neither  strong  or 
weak"  so  that  It  does  not  create  political  barriers  to  western  hegemony,  but  on  the  other 
hand  allows  a  secure  framework  for  the  circulation  of  currencies,  commodities,  and 
persons. 

The  changes  in  the  patterns  of  imports-exports  were  characterized,  according  to 
Wallerstein,  by  a  rise  in  exports  to  the  core  countries  and  the  development  of  a  trade 
Imbalance  characteristic  of  the  relations  between  core  and  periphery,  I.e.,  exporting  raw 
materials  and  Importing  manufactured  goods.  The  Cypriot  patterns  seem  ,  from  the 
available  data  ,  to  have  followed  the  patterns  referred  to  by  Wallerstein.  Thus  in  a  review 

of  the  economic  trends  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  ,  E.  Arlstidou^S  notes  the 

predominance  of  export  oriented  trade  in  these  two  centuries  .  Trade,  of  course,  was 
directed  also  to  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  there  had  been  a  continuing 

trade  with  the  West^^  since  the  conquest,  and  this  trade  increased  at  the  time.  The  trade 

with  the  West  seems  to  have  Increased  also  due  to  new  navigation  patterns  of  commercial 
ships,  the  "caravan  model"  which  increasingly  transformed  Cyprus  into  a  transit  port  for 


24wallerstein  (1989),  p.  130. 

25wallerstein  (1989),  p.  137. 

26Aristidou  (1984). 

27Thus  the  author  refers  to  the  condition  of  trade  monopoly  that  some  western  cities  had  in  relation  to 
wine  from  Cyprus  from  1765. 
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trade  of  the  southern  Levant  with  the  West. 

The  productive  trends  on  the  island  also  seem  to  have  followed  the  broader  process 

of  incorporation  of  the  Empire.  Thus  after  having  its  high  season 28  as  the  major  export 
item,  cotton  started  declining  in  the  19th  century  in  response  to  growing  international 
competition  as  Wallerstein  indicates.29  Towards  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century  and  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  there  was  a  thriving  export  trade  in  wheat  in  response  to 
rising  European  demand. 

The  focus  on  export  oriented  products  according  to  Wallerstein  Is  accompanied  by  the 

de-industrialization  of  the  area  to  be  incorporated.  The  decline  of  Ottoman  manufacturing 

seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  in  this  case  Aristidou's 

review  brings  the  Cypriot  trend  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  broader  trends  In  the  Empire: 

"In  the  18th  century  Cyprus  had  a  flourishing  clothing  industry  which  utilized  local  raw 
materials  of  excellent  quality  such  as  cotton, silk ,  rizari,  wool  .cerene  etc...[...I  Cyprus 
was  providing  the  whole  of  the  market  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  cotton  cloth  and 
especially  dimita  ....[..]  Until  1845  there  were  40  to  50  workshops  specializing  in  the 
clothing  industry  [stamping  of  clothl..By  1 863  the  number  of  these  workshops  was 

barely  five  or  six 

These  changes  in  trade  patterns  and  in  the  structure  of  internal  manufacturing 
necessitated,  according  to  Wallerstein,  changes  in  the  internal  production  structures  :  the 
development  of  "large  decision  making  units"  and  the  increased  coercion  of  labor. 
Wallerstein  has  noted  that  the  issue  of  increased  coercion  In  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  not 
been  explored  as  such,  at  least  in  comparison  with  the  other  areas  (e.g.,  Russia,  India) 
incorporated  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  understand  the  mechanisms  of  coercion  we 
need  to  analyze  the  creation  of  "large  decision  making  units",  for  the  type  of  coercion 

28  Cypriot  cotton,  which  came  fe5  substitute  for  sugar  which  dominated  export  trade  during  the  Venetian 

period,  was  of  high  quality  according  to  reports  cited  by  Aristidou  -  it  was  compared  to  Izmir's  and 
Salonica's  cotton  in  the  level  of  its  quality. 

29Wallerstein  (1989),  p.141. 

SOCassia  (1986),  p.1 6. 

SlAristidou  (1984),  p.39  and  49.  Translation  mine. 
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depended  ultimately  on  the  new  directions  and  mechanisms  of  production. 

The  most  common  type  of  large  scale  enterprises  is  plantation  agriculture,  and  In 

relation  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Wallerstein  refers  to  the  rise  of  the  chifUiks.  In  a  study  of 

the  intersection  of  economic  and  cultural  (ethnic)  variables  during  the  Ottoman  period. 

Cassia  has  demonstrated  that  there  was  indeed  a  rising  trend  in  the  formation  of  large 

estate  farming  specializing  in  export  trade  in  the  18th  century. 

"  ..many  chifUiks  emerged  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Exact 
figures  are  unavailable  but  in  the  Paphos  district,  for  example,  3  chiftliks  out  of  4, 
amounting  to  8,982  domums  or  76%  of  the  total  Paphos  chifllik  area,  date  from  this 
period.  Most  of  these  new  chiftliks  were  concentrated  in  the  Paphos  and  Lamaca 
lowlands,  had  a  perennial  source  of  water,  and  were  close  to  the  main  ports.  They  were 
created  mainly  by  usurpation,  such  as  seizure,  occupying  land  eibandoned  due  to  flight, 
over  taxation  and  debt,  or  by  receiving  land  from  villagers  in  return  from  tax  collectors 
(often  one  and  the  same  person)  or  finally  in  return  for  relief  from  deliberate  terror  and 

harassment. " 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  mechanisms  for  the  creation  of  the  plantations  is  traced  by 
Cassia  to  the  tax  collectors  (who  are  also  identified  with  the  money  lenders)  is  indicative  of 
another  mechanism  for  the  control  of  production:  the  "merchant/money-lender/tax 
farmer"  network.  Actually  according  to  Cassia's  data  the  share  of  plantations  in  the  overall 
cultivated  land  was  significant  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  but  progressively  it 

remained  stagnant^  and  lost  its  prominent  position  in  percentage  terms.  During  the 

Ottoman  times  large  estates  in  Cyprus  belonged  to  three  types  :  church  or  monastery 
lands,  lands  belonging  to  Muslim  religious  institutions  (vagi)  and  the  chiftliks  owned  by 
secular  landowners.  According  to  Cassia’s  estimation  these  lands  must  have  amounted  to 
23.3%  of  total  agricultural  land  by  1 844,  a  large  percentage  but  not  essentially  the 
dominant  pattern.  In  addition,  according  to  Katsiaounis  .even  though  sharecropping 
existed  on  the  island,  it  was  not  the  dominant  pattern  of  agricultural  labor  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

Let  us  explore  therefore  the  other  possible  mechanism  for  collecting  production  by 

32cassia  ( 1986),  p.17. 

33  Cassia  (1986). 
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"large  decision  making  units".  Wallerstein  notes  that  large  scale  plantations  is  one  option  - 
another  one  being.. 

"  ..a  site  of  mercantile  collection  of  production,  provided  that  the  collector,  that  is  ,  the 
merchant,  has  some  mechanism  of  controlling,  in  turn,  the  activities  of  multiple  petty 

producers  (e.g  debt  obligation)." 

In  effect  this  seems  to  have  been  the  pattern  that  developed  in  Cyprus  and  which 

eventually  prevailed  over  production  on  the  large  estates.  Kyms  indicates  that  at  the  time 

incorporation  started  (and  trade  with  the  West  seems  to  have  been  increasing  rapidly),  a 

new  social  group  started  emerging  In  the  Ottoman  Empire  which  in  Cyprus,  was 

associated  with  the  collection  of  taxes  and  money  lending; 

"But  during  the  18th  century  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  undergoing  great  internal 
changes.  Instead  of  the  old  class  of  landowners,  the  Zaimides  and  the  Spahides  , 
who  were  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ,  occupants  and  almost  masters  of  the  feudal 
estates  ,  of  the  z/amefia  and  the  fimaria  ,  who  had  under  their  control  the  peasants 
and  were  the  bridges  between  the  Sultan  and  the  peasant  serfs  through  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Pasha,  a  new  new  group  of  ruling  classes  started  developing  -  the 
Entsnembides  ,  the  Ayianides  ,and  the  Muttezimides  .  The  Muttezimides  were ,  like 
the  other  two  groups,  renting  the  collection  of  taxes.  They  started  as  newly  enriched 
peasants,  small  merchants,  usurers  who  progressively  displaced  the  old  feudal  lords  of 

the  villages." 

The  tax  collectors  (having  behind  them  the  power  of  the  state)  were  either  identical  to 
or  belonged  to  the  same  network  as  the  money  lenders  to  whom  the  peasants  were 
indebted.  Thus  production  was  controlled  either  by  the  tax  collector  or  by  the  money 
lender,  and  often  the  role  of  the  money  lender  or  the  tax  collector  was  played  by  the 
merchant  who  specialized  in  export  commerce.  As  the  19th  century  progressed,  the 
networks  of  the  money  lender-merchant  became  "  the  only  outlets  through  which  the 

debtor  could  market  his  produce".^  These  networks  were  well  in  place  when  the  British 
came,  as  reports  from  the  districts  of  Limassol  and  Famagusta  indicate.^^  Attalides 


34wall6r5tein  (1989),  p.  131. 

35Kyrris  (1984),  p.77.  Translafion  mine. 
36Katsiaounis  (1996),  p.  31. 
37Katslaounis  (1996). 
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refers  to  these  patterns  and  networks  as  the  most  important  institutional  patterns  of 
traditional  Cypriot  society  which  shaped  the  common  experience  of  peasants  of  both 

Cypriot  communities.  ^ 

In  Cassia's  analysis  the  two  mechanisms  (plantations,  merchant  networks)  are  actually 

ethnically  distinguished.  The  primary  plantation  owners  ,  according  to  him  ,  were  Muslims 

(who  had  also  the  power  of  usurping  the  land)  while  the  commercial  networks  were 

associated  with  the  Christians,  thus  leading  to  the  rise  of  a  Christian/Greek  Cypriot 

bourgeoisie.  The  available  evidence  seems  to  confirm  his  suggestion  at  least  In  relation  to 

the  rise  of  the  Christian  merchant  class.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  role  of 

the  church  and  of  the  Christian  notables  {Kocabashis )  in  the  development  of  plantation 

agriculture  and  in  controlling  the  main  trends  of  export  trade  through  their  control  of 

taxation  should  not  be  underestimated  .  An  observer  in  the  early  19th  century  observed: 

The  governor  arxJ  the  archbishop  deal  more  largely  in  com  than  all  the  other  people  of 
the  island  put  together,  they  frequently  seize  upon  the  whole  yearly  produce  ,  at  their 
own  valuation  ,  and  either  export  or  retail  at  an  advanced  price;  nay  it  happened  more 
than  once  during  the  war  in  Spain  ,  that  the  whole  of  the  com  was  purchased  in  this 
manner  by  the  merchants  of  Malta,  and  exported  without  leaving  the  lower  orders  a 
morsel  of  bread."2® 

Indicative  of  the  key  significance  of  Christian  authorities  in  both  export  trade  and  in  the 
development  of  plantations  are  the  data  on  the  richest  of  Cypriot  monasteries  ,  Kykkos, 

which  owned  "land,  fields,  olive  groves,  vineyards,  mills,  workshops,  houses  etc."40 

Kykkos  saw  its  economic  power  expand  in  the  1 8th  century.  And  as  Cassia  notes,  the 
monastery  at  the  end  of  the  century  was  in  constant  conflict  with  its  surrounding  villages, 


SfiMichael  Attaiides.  1977.  The  Turkish  Cypriots:  Their  Relations  to  the  Greek  Cypriots  in  Perspective.  In, 
Cyprus  Reviewed.  Nicosia.  The  Jus  Cypri  Assodation. 

39  C.D.  Cobham(ed.)  .  Excerpta  Cypria.  Materials  for  a  History  of  Cyprus.  1908.  Cambridge.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  p.  414 

^Euphrosyne  Egoumenidou-Rizopoulou  .1996.  The  Economy  of  Cyprus  under  Ottoman  Rule  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  In,  The  Development  of  the  Cypriot  economy.  From 
the  Prehistoric  Period  to  the  Present  Day.  Nicosia.  University  of  Cyprus  and  Bank  of  Q^rus,  p.  1 94 

^1  Egoumenidou  (1996).  See  also:  I.P.  Theocharides  1993.  Othomanika  Engrafa  1572-1839.  Nicosia. 
Kentro  Meleton  leras  Monis  Kykkou. 
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with  the  villagers  claiming  that  the  monastery  was  usurping  common  lands  .  In  this  context 
the  coercion  of  labor  at  the  key  moment  of  incorporation  was  exercised  equally  by  the 
Ottoman  and  Christian  authorities  on  the  island.  In  effect  since  the  power  of  the  church  by 
ail  accounts  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Muslim  elite,  at  least  until  1 821 ,  then  one  can 
even  argue  that  the  major  force  in  the  coercion  of  labor  (whether  in  the  form  of  taxation 
or  pressures  from  the  "merchant/money-lender  /tax  collector”  network)  was  applied 
primarily  by  the  Christian  elite.  And  not  accidentally,  as  we  will  see  below,  the  Christian 
elite  was  the  primary  target  of  the  rebellion  of  1 804. 

Kyrris'  suggestion one  of  the  causes  for  these  revolts  was  the  shift  from  a 

traditional  feudal  structure  of  landlord-serf  to  a  system  relying  on  middlemen  offers  an 
explanation  which  points  to  shifts  in  the  class  organization  of  the  Ottoman  system.  Indeed 
the  issue  of  taxation  was  the  key  repeated  immediate  cause  of  the  revolts.  The 
emergence  of  the  middlemen  and  the  growth  of  the  export  trade  constituted  in  effect  the 
"moment"  of  birth  of  the  Cypriot  bourgeoisie,  whose  roots  can  be  traced  to  the 
"merchant/money-  lenders/tax  collector"  networks  . 

The  development  of  a  commercial  class  among  the  Christians  who  found  protection 
and  encouragement  from  the  European  consulates  is  interesting  in  that  it  reveals  even 
more  clearly  the  mechanism  of  coercion  applied  to  the  peasants  through  the  networks  of 
"merchants/money-lendersAax  collectors"  in  relation  to  the  export  trade.  It  reveals  also 
that  the  rise  of  the  local  bourgeoisie  was  a  direct  product  of  the  process  of  incorporation  . 
The  hegemonic  class  of  capitalism  in  Cyprus  would  develop  under  the  shadow  of  forelgn- 

European  interests  arxl  ultimately,  ideologies.43 

In  relation  to  the  development  of  this  commercial  class  around  the  consulates  and  its 


^SKyrris  (1984). 

^^Yrecos  (1983)  relates  this  western  influenced  development  of  the  local  bourgeoisie  as  a  cause  for  the 
inability  of  this  class  to  express/represent  the  interests  of  the  islanders  -see  also  chapter  four. 
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ideological-political  directions,  Yrecos"^  notes  the  significance  of  merchants  from  the 

Ionian  Islands  who  settled  in  Cyprus  and  played  a  key  role  in  commerce  .  These 

merchants  were  seen,  as  some  French  sources  quoted  by  Yrecos  show,  as  a  possible 

future  leadership  on  the  island  against  possible  Russian  Influence  due  to  religious 

commonality.  Eventually  the  descendants  of  these  merchants  came  to  play  a  leading  role 

In  the  rise  of  Greek  nationalism  in  Cyprus  .  The  role  of  foreign  consulates  is  also  pointed 

out  by  D.Christodoulou,  who  sees  the  consulates  as  providing  the  framework  for  the 

development,  from  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century,  of  export  trade  and  thus  provided  the  first 

context  for  the  development  of  a  local  bourgeoisie: 

"This  ascendancy  of  the  Greek  Cypriot  mercantile  interests,  i.e,  of  the  incipient 
indigenous  bourgeoisie  was  helped  and  speeded  along  by  various  processes.  One  of  the 
most  fruitful  was  connections  with  foreign  interests.  Those  close  at  hand  were  foreign 
consulates  which  enjoyed  immunities  and  special  privileges  acquired  from  a  weakened 
Ottoman  Empire.  Greek  Cypriots  in  the  service  of  the  consulates  and  others  who 
placed  themselves  under  the  official  protection  of  the  consuls  acquired  the  immunities 
enjoyed  by  foreign  merchants.  [....]  Thus  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  consulates  without  any  nationals  living  in  Cyprus  and  without  any 
commercial  contact  with  Cyprus  by  the  countries  represented  by  such  consulates. 
Consuls  {  foreign  and  Greek  Cypriot)  put  their  own  commercial  interest  above  the 
country  they  represented  ;  much  of  the  trade,  particularly  grain,  was  contraband.  Some 
were  notorious  usurers,  lending  money  to  the  peasants  at  exorbitant  interest  to  "get 

them  into  their  power". 

According  to  the  report  of  the  French  Consul  in  Lamaca  for  the  years  1776-1781 , 
38.33%  of  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  local  merchants  and  61 .67%  in  the  hands  of 

foreigners  -  Venetians,  French,  Neapolitans,  British  and  Ragusans.^  In  this  sense  the 

rising  Cypriot  bourgeoisie  was  developing  already  in  the  shadow  of  foreign  merchants 
specializing  in  export  trade  to  the  core  countries  of  the  world  system.  And  in  this  context 
the  merchants,  local  or  foreign,  had  developed  a  system  of  controlling  not  only  the  trade 
but  also  the  process  of  production  through  money  lending  and  tax-farming.  In  a  review  of 
the  economic  situation  of  the  period,  on  the  basis  of  the  archives  of  western  consuls  ,  E. 


4^Yrecos  { 1990[1933D. 
4^5christodoulou  (1992),  p.208. 
^Egoumenidou  (1996),  p.197- 
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Rizopoulou-Egoumenidou  notes: 

The  role  played  by  the  consuls  was  both  political  and  financial ;  they  promoted  their 
own  political  and  commercial  interests  as  well  as  those  of  countries  they  represented. 

As  merchants  and  money  lenders  they  were  deeply  involved  in  the  economic  affairs  of 
the  Island,  particularly  those  of  the  church.  The  consuls’  financial  activities  were  part  of 
the  gradual  interference  of  foreign  interests  in  the  economic  sphere  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  resulted  from  the  development  of  the  international  free  trade  system 
known  as  "laisser-faire"  ..Cyprus  rose  into  importance  In  the  18th  century  as  a  factory 
of  the  Levant  Company...The  English  consuls  together  with  the  Levant  Company 
advanced  money  to  the  inhabitants  for  getting  in  their  several  harvests  at  a  rate  not 
under  20%.  In  return,  apart  from  their  money,  they  also  received  the  interest  paid  in 
kind,  i.e.  silk,  wine,  cotton,  com  and  other  products,  on  all  of  which  they  set  their  own 
price  ....An  extreme  case  of  exploitation  was  that  of  George  Laplerre,  Dragoman  of  the 
French  Consulate  in  Lamaca  (181 5-23)  who  made  a  colossal  fortune  as  merchant  and 

farmer  of  public  revenues." 

And  eventually  the  networks  of  money-lenders/merchants  associated  with  the  consulates 
came  to  dominate  the  administration  of  foreign  trade,  as  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century 

large  estates  became  increasingly  stagnant^  and  their  percentage  in  terms  of  cultivated 
land  decreased  substantially. 

Let  us  examine  now  the  reaction  of  the  lower  classes  to  these  developments. 
Wallerstein  notes  two  types  of  reaction  to  the  strains  of  incorporation:  1 )  a  religious  revival 
in  the  Islamic  world  "which  was  undoubtedly  linked  to  the  sense  of  threat  posed  by 

(Christian)  European  expansion;"  2)  violent  peasant  rebellions  In  Russia  based  on 
"peasant  memories"  of  times  when  they  were  "at  least  freer  men  than  under  the 
conditions  of  incorporation  into  a  capitalist  world-economy."^  In  Cyprus  the  reaction 

seemed  closer  to  the  Russian  pattern,  but  the  "memories"  which  mobilized  the  peasants 
(until  1 833  at  least)  seemed  to  be  the  demand  for  "justice"  in  terms  of  the  traditional 
paternalist  system. 

From  1764  until  1833  Cyprus  experienced  a  wave  of  peasant  revolts  which  was  quite 


^^Egoumenidou  (1996),  p.196-7. 
48cassla  (1986). 

^^Wallerstein  (1989),  p.169. 
SOWallerstein  (1989),  p.186. 
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unparalled  in  the  history  of  the  island  in  its  continuity  and  in  its  sudden  ,  and  thus  far 
unexplained,  end.  These  revolts  are  noted  in  all  histories  of  Cyprus,  but  in  most  cases  they 
are  referred  to  as  Incidents  which  prove  at  best  how  bad  the  administration  was  (for  G/C 
nationalists)  or  that  the  lower  classes  were  united  In  their  mobilizations  despite  religious 

differences.^^  Yet  there  is  a  distinctiveness  in  these  revolts  beyond  the  obvious 

characteristics  which  make  them  simply  part  of  a  series  of  revolts  covering  the  Ottoman 
period.  To  begin  with  the  systemic  context  was  different  As  we  noted,  this  was  the  period 
In  which  Cypms,  alongside  the  Empire,  was  incorporated  into  the  world-economy.  In  this 
context,  as  Kyrris  noted,  the  internal  causes  of  these  revolts  had  to  do  with  the  emergence 
of  a  new  social  group  of  middlemen,  tax  collectors  ,  who  were  the  target  of  the  revolts.  In 
effect  all  the  revolts  were  related  to  taxation,  and  to  the  lack  of  basic  foodstuffs  from  the 
market.  Thus  In  1764  the  "people"  attacked  the  Seray  (government  palace)  ,killed  the 
governor,  and  looted  the  treasury,  accusing  the  governor  of  instituting  excessive  taxes. 
When  Istanbul  insisted  on  instituting  new  taxes  to  pay  for  the  damages,  despite  advice 
from  local  nobles  and  prelates  who  could  see  the  explosiveness  of  the  situation,  a  full 
fledged  revolt  ensued.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  renegade  Turkish  commander,  Khalil, 
peasants  were  told  not  to  pay  the  taxes.  In  the  1 780's  there  were  new  disturbances  due 
to  the  rise  to  power  of  one  of  the  middlemen  tax  collectors.  He  was  eventually  removed 
after  the  intervention  of  the  church  and  of  Muslim  nobles.  In  1 804  another  rebellion  of  the 
Mesaoria  peasants  led  to  the  occupation  of  Nicosia  itself  as  a  protest  against  taxation  and 
the  lack  of  foodstuffs  from  the  market.  The  main  target  of  the  attack  was  the  Christian 

Dragoman  Hadjigeorgakis  Kornesios.^2  Finally  the  revolts  of  the  1 830's,  culminating  In  the 

near  revolution  of  1 833,  originated  again  from  protests  against  taxation  and  developed 
soon  into  an  attempt  at  seizing  power  coordinated  by  a  Christian  monk  and  a  Muslim 

51  Yrecos  ( 199011983]). 

52|n  G/C  school  books  he  is  actually  presented  as  a  great  benefactor  of  the  nation  due  to  his 
"philanthropic"  grants. 
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Imam. 

The  demands  and  the  broader  context  differentiate  the  revolts  of  the  period  1764- 
1833  from  earlier  ones  in  which  the  issue  of  western  intervention  or  of  revolts  by  the 

Jannissaries  were  predominant.^  Two  other  characteristics  are  significant  as  they  relate 

to  the  composition  of  the  rebels  and  the  development  of  the  revolts. 

1)  Class  composition  of  the  confrontation:  The  characteristic  feature  of  these  revolts 
was  their  class  rather  than  religious  basis  :  they  were  based  on  peasants  of  both  religious 
groups,  Christians  and  Muslims  ,  and  an  especially  active  group  among  them  were  the 

Linovamvak!  .54  Unfortunately  the  lack  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  revolts  prevents  us  from 

making  conclusive  statements  on  the  types  of  producers  (whether,  for  example,  they 
included  producers  especially  hit  by  shifts  in  export  trade  or  the  growth  of  large  estates), 
but  It  seems  that  the  turmoil  involved  the  whole  of  the  island  at  different  times  in  the  70 
year  period,  as  the  geographical  spread  of  the  revolts  indicates.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  peasants  of  Mesaoria  (the  main  grain  producing  plain)  were  constantly  present  in  the 
revolts.  It  seems  also  that  despite  the  leading  role  of  the  peasants,  urban  groups  did  play 
a  role,  especially  what  was  referred  to  as  the  "mob”  of  cities  such  as  Larnaca  and 

Nicosia.55 

The  revolt  of  1 804  ,as  described  by  Kym's,  on  the  basis  of  archival  reports,  is  indicative 

of  the  climate  of  the  period  and  the  processes  of  the  mobilization  of  the  lower  classes: 

"  In  early  March  1804  masses  of  peasant  insurgents,  mainly  Turks  and  a  number  of 
Greeks,  Invaded  Nicosia  protesting  against  the  lack  of  wheat  and  the  increase  in 
taxation  and  demanding  from  the  Dragoman  the  illustrious  Had|igeorgakis  Komesios, 
husband  of  Archbishop  Chrysanthos'  niece,  to  produce  the  firmans  relating  to  the  rates 
of  taxation.  This  crisis  found  the  Greek  leaders  united  in  a  common  front  with  the 
Governor  and  the  Aghas  of  Nicosia.  It  was  Komesios  who,  having  fled  to 
Ck)nstantinopie  (10.111.1804)  arranged  for  the  dispatch  by  the  Sublime  Porte  of  Troops 
to  Cyprus  for  suppressing  the  uprising,  which  was  joined,  in  due  course,  by  the  local 


53costas  Kym's  .  1996.  History  of  Cyprus.  Nicosia.  Lambousa  Publications. 

54Kym's  (1984). 

SSQeorge  Hill .  1952.  A  History  of  Cyprus.  Cambridge.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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army.."  ^6 

The  lack  of  wheat  could  be  related  to  the  buying  of  all  local  production  by  either  the 
church  or  local  notables  at  low  prices  (by  using  the  pressure  of  taxation)  in  order  to  export 
it  to  Europe,  which  was  involved  at  the  time  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  mediation  of  the 
Christian  elite  and  the  church  for  the  transfer  of  troops  in  order  to  repress  the  uprising 
was  typical  of  the  behaviour  of  the  upper  classes  irrespective  of  religion.  Actually  the 
constant  invitation  of  troops  to  repress  the  uprisings  led  to  a  significant  Increase  of  the  debt 
of  the  island  and  especially  of  the  church. 

2)  The  evolution  of  the  revolts:  Despite  their  fragmentary  study  ,  the  revolts  do  indicate  a 
pattern  which  seems  to  be  evolutionary,  either  on  the  basis  of  influences  from  the 
surroundings  or  from  the  development  of  repertoires  of  mobilization  which  were  leading  to 
a  political  movement  out  of  the  spedfic  economic  demands.  Thus  the  revolts  of  the  1 760's 
reveal  a  pattern  of  protest  based  on  "hit  and  run"  tactics  (killing  the  governor  and  burning 
the  Seray)  or  of  repeating  the  patterns  of  earlier  autonomist  revolts,  following  a  military 
leader  who  promises  economic  relief.  By  contrast  the  rebellion  of  1 804  seems  more 
organized  and  to  have  developed  a  different  political  tactic.  Instead  of  "hit  and  run" ,  the 
peasants  and  the  "urban  mob"  occupied  Nicosia  and  tried  to  negotiate  with  the  forces  of 
order.  The  revolts  of  1 833  seem  to  be  a  further  evolutionary  step.  In  this  case  the  rebels 
had  local  leaders  who  tried  to  co-ordinate  their  actions  with  the  rather  explicit  aim  of 
conquering  state  power.  In  this  context  one  can  see  a  divergence  in  the  emerging  political 
aims.  A  member  of  the  Christian  elite  and  veteran  of  the  Greek  war  of  independence, 
N.Theseas,  who  joined  the  urban  protests  In  Lamaca,  is  said  to  have  had  a  dual  purpose: 

overturning  the  archbishop  and  advancing  the  annexation  of  Cyprus  to  Greece.^  Yet  the 

consular  reports  cited  by  Hill  indicate  rather  that  the  war  veteran  had  assumed  the 

leadership  of  the  rebellious  masses  without  a  clear  direction  of  what  to  do  next.  He 

S6Kyrris  (1976),  p.  262. 

57KatSfaoums  (1996). 
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seemed  to  rely  on  the  French  consul  for  protection  as  did  the  rebels  who  had  actually 
asked  the  consul  to  mediate  on  their  behalf  after  threatening  the  Bishop  with  burning  his 

palace  unless  he  joined  the  protest.  ^  In  any  case  the  uprising  of  the  "urban  dregs"  ,as 

the  Archbishop  called  them,  did  not  go  further.  It  dissolved  after  promises  and  threats  from 
the  authorities.  Much  more  significant  seemed  to  have  been  the  movements  of  the 

"monk"  and  of  "Giaour  Imam"  59  which  spread  from  the  east  to  the  west;  actually  a  part  of 

western  Cyprus,  the  Paphos  area,  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Imam  for  months.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  two  the  most  likely  external  model  was  probably  the  semi-autonomous 
regime  of  Mohammed  All  In  Egypt  .  This  development  of  the  revolts  Into  increasingly  more 
political  dimensions  (In  the  sense  of  extending  beyond  spontaneous  outbursts  over 
taxation  into  tactics  and  demands  which  were  directed  at  the  administration  of  political 
power)  indicates  a  certain  unity  of  the  revolts,  justifying  our  earlier  claim  that  they 
constitute  a  period  in  and  of  itself. 

The  revolts  have  not  been  studied  adequately  in  part  because  they  do  not  fit  into  the 
frameworks  of  existing  historiographical  agendas  and  in  part  because  they  were 
overshadowed  by  the  execution  of  the  Christian  elite  in  1 821 ,  in  association  with  the 

Greek  Revolution.®^  Two  things  need  to  be  noted  here  about  the  significance  of  the 
events  of  1821  in  their  historical  context: 

1  )the  real  cause  of  the  elimination  of  the  Orthodox  elite  ,  according  to  all  available  data, 
was  related  to  an  inter  -upper  class  rivalry.®^  Travellers  and  consuls  of  the  period  noted 
the  extreme  power  of  the  church  "which  was  unparalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire" 


58Hi||  (1952). 

59"Qjaour  Imam"  means  the  "infidel  Imam"  and  was  applied  to  the  rebel  leader  by  the  Ottoman 
authorities.  According  to  Kyrris  the  Imam  was  a  member  of  the  mixed  community  of  Unovamvaki. 

SOjhe  event  has  been  raised  Into  a  major  component  of  G/C  historiography  in  the  20th  century. 

Kyrris  (1976),  (1984).  See  also:  John  Koumoulides  .1974.  Cyprus  and  the  War  of  Greek  Independence 
1821-1829.  London.  Zeno. 
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and  which  created  increasing  resentment  from  local  Muslims;®^ 

2)  the  conflict  did  not  spread  among  the  lower  classes.®^ 

Paradoxically  the  peasant  revolts  stopped  suddenly  after  1 833.  Surely  the  repression 
must  have  been  severe,  but  so  it  was  earlier.  Other  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  such  as 
Crete,  which  also  had  uprisings  in  this  period,  had  a  continuity  in  peasant  mobilizations, 
even  if  in  increasingly  nationalist  directions.  In  addition  the  impact  of  incorporation  must 
have  had  a  continuing  negative  effect  on  the  lower  classes,  since,  as  we  noted  earlier,  the 
decline  of  local  manufacturing  occurred  In  the  middle  of  the  1 9th  century. 

There  are,  however,  some  signs  that  the  local  economy  was  actually  improving  after 
the  middle  of  the  century.  The  improvements  seemed  to  be  based  on  two  trends, 
Increased  exports  and  an  increase  in  items  characterizing  small-scale  farming  rather  than 
plantation  agriculture.  Thus  In  a  booklet  published  by  the  Greek  subconsul  in  1849,  It  is 

noted  that  there  was  a  gradual  rise  in  exports.®^  The  decline  in  cotton  exports  seems  to 

have  been  compensated  for  by  a  rapidly  increasing  trade  in  carob.  The  number  of  sheep 
also  doubled  in  the  middle  of  the  century  .  Increase  in  these  items  (carob  and  livestock) 
indicates  a  shift  from  large  scale  agriculture,  since  both  items  tended  to  be  characteristic  of 

peasant  autonomy®^  and  small-scale  production.  Wine  production  (which  was  also 

associated  with  small-scale  production  in  mountain  areas)  seems  to  have  withstood  the 
competition  by  Improved  methods  of  production,  and  It  did  maintain  Its  European 


62see  reports  by  Ali  Bey  and  W.  Turner  referred  to  in  Koumoulides  (1974). 

63(ndicative  of  the  codification  of  the  events  in  the  popular  imagination  is  the  epic  poem  by  V.  Michaelides 
written  decades  later.  The  poem  ,  written  In  the  Cypriot  dialect/language  has  acquired  the  status  of  the 
"national  epic"  for  the  G/Cs.  Yet  the  poem  begins  with  a  T/C  notable  trying  to  warn  the  archbishop  that  he 
is  in  danger,  and  offering  in  effect  to  help  him  escape.  This  friendly  attitude  towards  the  other  community 
(by  presenting  a  positive  figure  before  the  hanging  episode)  is  characteristic  of  how  the  event  didnt  as 
such  affect  bicommunal  relations.  Even  more  to  the  point,  in  historical  terms,  was  the  fact  that  by  1833 
the  lower  classes  of  the  two  communities  rose  in  their  most  massive  revolt  against  the  authorities. 

64  D.  Margaritou.  1849.  Peri  Kyprou  Diatrivi  Athens,  (reprinted  by:  Vivliothiki  Istorikon  Meleton. 

65sant  Paul  Cassia .  1993.  I  Knonifd  listia  stirt  Kypro.  In,  Anthropologia  ke  Pareithon.  Athens.  Alexandria. 
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markets.^  Increased  trade  with  Europe  is  evidenced  also  in  the  rising  number  of  ships 
approaching  Cypriot  harbors  after  the  middle  of  the  century.  In  absolute  numbers  exports 
tripled  between  the  1850's  and  1870’s  :  from  103,000®^  in  1851-5  they  rose  to  318,000  in 

1875-7.68 

The  trend  towards  improved  living  conditions  runs  counter  to  conventional 
historiographical  wisdom,  based  on  the  cliches  of  G/C  historiography  on  'Turkish 
oppression"  and  in  terms  of  documentary  evidence  on  selective  references  to  negative 
comments  by  European  consuls  on  the  condition  of  the  Island.  Yet  this  negative  depiction 
of  the  situation  was  not  universal.  For  example  the  Greek  subconsul  in  1 849  noted  what 
he  calls  "the  laziness"  of  the  locals  as  a  prime  cause  for  the  lack  of  development,  a 
reference  which  Is  obviously  omitted  from  recent  explanations  of  the  period.  But  the 
reference  could  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  lack  of  intensive  work  habits  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 9th  century,  at  least  to  the  degree  expected  by  western  obsen/ers.  A  clearer 
indication  of  Improved  living  conditions  was  the  steady  increase  of  the  population,  which 
had  been  either  declining  or  stagnant  in  the  previous  centuries.  The  population  actually 
almost  doubled  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  by  the  time  of  the  British  takeover  (1878) 

reaching  the  number  of  inhabitants  that  the  island  had  at  the  end  of  Venetian  rule.  69  In  a 

report  of  the  British  consul  from  1863,  it  seems  that  the  financial  situation  of  the  island  in 
comparative  terms  was  not  at  all  as  miserable  as  the  anti-Ottoman  biases  of 
contemporary  historians  Indicate  : 

"  ..The  total  revenue  derived  from  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  empire,  divided  by  its 
population,  gives  an  amount  of  45  piastres  per  individual.  Pursuing  the  same  process 
fr}r  the  island  of  Cyprus,  we  obtain  the  sum  of  107  piastres  per  head  of  population.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  revenue  derived  from  the  island  of  Cyprus  is 

66Aristidou  (1984). 

67  Pounds-sterling. 

66G6orgallicl©s  (1984)  p.17. 

69Theodore  Papadopoulos  .1965.  Social  and  Historical  Data  on  Population.  Nicosia.  Cyprus  Research 
Centre. 
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equal  to  three-sevenths  of  that  derived  from  the  rest  of  the  empire;  in  fact,  1  believe 
that  scarcely  any  of  the  other  possessions  of  the  Sublime  Porte  render  so  large  an 

amount  to  Government  as  Cyprus.." 

These  Improvements  could  be  attributed  to  two  factors  :  1)  the  modernizing  reforms  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  itself  which  started  in  1 839  and  which  were  given  new  impetus  in  the 
mid-fifties.The  main  aims  of  these  reforms  were  limiting  corruption,  establishing  equality 

for  all  subjects,  and  controlling  the  arbitrariness  of  local  notables  and  officials  -  in  the  levels 

of  taxation  ,  for  example.  As  Maier^"^  notes,  in  this  context,  the  administration  was 

improved  and  Cyprus  had  also  the  advantage  of  two  capable  governors  assigned  to  it, 
who  helped  implement  some  of  the  administrative  reforms  promoted  by  Istanbul;  2)  the 
role  of  Cyprus  as  a  transshipment  point  for  trade  with  Europe  Increased.  But  these 
external  influences  need  some  internal  accounting.  Why,  after  all,  were  the  reforms  more 
successful  in  Cyprus  (rather  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire)  and  how  did  the  peasants 
relate  to  this  boom  in  export  trade?  And  in  this  context  we  have  to  come  back  to  the  issue 
of  the  peasant  revolts.  In  the  same  way  that  revolts  do  not  fall  from  the  sky,  they  do  not 
vanish  into  thin  air.  The  sudden  end  of  the  revolts  after  1833  can  be  related  to  the 
improvement  in  living  standards.  As  we  will  see  the  resentment  of  the  peasants  against 

money  lenders  and  the  church  did  not  disappear,  even  after  a  century.72  0ut  it  seems  that 
the  peasants,  despite  their  defeat,  did  gain  a  new  regime  of  "mutual  reciprocities  of  duties 
and  obligations"  with  the  authorities.  The  main  gain  of  the  peasants  seems  to  have 

been  the  securing  of  the  status  of  small  land-owners. 

Even  though  the  peasant  revolts  were  constantly  crushed,  it  seems  that  their 
mobilizations  did  win  some  lasting  gains.  On  the  one  hand  they  raised  the  spectre  of  revolt 

^OCrted  in  Georgaltides  (1980),  p.16. 

71  Georg  F.  Maier.  1968.  Cypms  from  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  London.  Elek  books,  p.  124. 
72se6  popular  poetry  in  the  1920's;  section  three. 

73Moore  (1978). 
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against  the  upper  classes,  thus  limiting  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  extract  even  more 
surplus.  And  If  the  merchants  could  not  be  bothered  with  the  political  implications  of  their 
economic  policies,  the  authorities  were.  Both  the  church  and  Muslim  authorities  were  in 
effect  paying  a  high  price  due  to  the  peasant  revolts.  Indicative  of  the  climate  that  the 
revolts  created  is  the  comment  by  Hill  that  by  the  1 830’s  the  Sultan  was  ready  to  give 

away  the  islarKl  "that  gave  him  so  much  trouble  and  so  little  profit".^^  On  the  other  hand 

the  revolts  added  to  pressure  for  reforms  in  the  Empire,  and  In  this  sense  they  created  an 
urgent  local  need  for  such  reforms.  Thus  In  the  1 830's  a  central  Demogerontia  (council  of 
elders)  was  set  up  In  an  effort  to  enhance  reform,  but  the  effort  did  not  achieve  much 

since  it  was  undermined  by  the  existing  vested  Interests.^^  As  Katsiaounis  noted, 

however,  the  Demogerontia  represented  a  new  rise  of  the  tax-farmers  to  power  since 

the  new  council  was  open  to  them.  And  their  integration  into  the  structures  of  power 

implied  that  they  also  now  had  to  be  concerned  with  the  mood  of  the  population  and  to 

exhibit  some  form  of  loyalty  to  the  still  hegemonic  culture  of  paternalism. 

The  most  significant  change,  however,  happened  de  facto,  and  it  was  subsequently 

legalized.  This  change  involved  the  increasing  tendency  of  peasants  to  take  up  small  plots 

of  land  and  turn  them  into  family  plots  .  As  Katsiaounis  notes,  by  the  end  of  the  century 

Cyprus  had  actually  become  "  a  sea  of  small  holders".  The  peasant  appropriation  came 

from  land  traditionally  belonging  to  the  Sultan  {Miri)  .  This  was  acknowledged,  if  not 

encouraged,  by  the  Imperial  of  reforms  ,  the  Tanzimat,  which  started  in  1839 

Katsiaounis  notes  in  relation  to  these  changes: 

*  For  the  peasant  M&f  signified  not  ownership  but  right  of  occupancy  ;  property  on  a 
plot  of  Min  was  limited  to  certain  uses  of  it ,  mainly  the  right  to  crops,  and  was  not 

freely  disposable  by  the  current  owner  of  the  plot,  either  by  sale  or  bequestf . j  The 

Ottoman  reforms,  announcing  the  protection  of  the  peasantry  against  abuses  and 
extortions,  had  signalled  the  gradual  decay  of  this  land  regime.  The  Tanzimat 


74Hill  (1952),  p-  157. 

75on  the  effort  at  reform  and  the  general  climate  in  the  1830’s  see  also  the  article  on  the  archives  of  an 
American  Christian  mission  on  the  island:  Terry  Tollefson  .  1990.  Early  American  Missionaries  and  Sodai 
Change.  In,  The  Cyprus  Review,  vol.  2,  no  2. 
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acknowledged  and  confiimed  a  process  similar  to  that  experienced  in  western  Europe 
two  centuries  earlier,  by  which  more  and  more  of  the  land  and  resources  of  settled 

regions  were  becoming  private  property." 

The  increase  in  small  holding  cultivation  can  be  seen  also  from  the  increase  in  the 
cultivation  of  items  (carob  and  livestock)  which  were  characteristic  of  small  farmers.  And 
certainly  a  large  part  of  the  production  was  consumed  internally  as  the  peasants 
exchanged  their  products  in  the  traditional  markets  of  religious  festivals.  Yet,  as  we  also 
noted,  the  rise  In  exports  was  also  noteworthy.  In  this  case  it  seems  that  the  chief 
mechanism  for  the  collection  of  agricultural  production  after  the  middle  of  the  1 9th  century 
was  the  network  of  merchants/money-lenders  noted  above  rather  than  the  tendency  for 

increasing  plantation  type  agriculture.^  In  this  context  the  peasants  were  of  course  under 

another  regime  of  exploitation.  Yet  it  seems  that  the  rationalization  of  the  administration  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  Ottoman  Regime  must  have  also  limited  the  power  of  tax-farmers 
to  act  in  collusion  with  the  networks  of  merchants/money-lenders  In  exploiting  the 
peasants.  At  least  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  governor  and  the  church  were  curtailed, 
especially  since  the  former  was  appointed  directly  from  Istanbul  with  a  fixed  income.  In 
addition  the  Ottoman  system  of  land  administration  and  its  legal  logic  were  slightly  tilted  in 
favor  of  the  debtor  peasants.  Thus  the  new  form  of  exploitation  of  the  peasants  was 
constrained  by  an  institutional  framework  which  limited  its  surplus  extracting  possibilities. 
Until  the  reforms  of  the  British  completed  the  process  of  incorporation  by  creating  internal 
Institutions  which  allowed  for  the  rising  bourgeoisie  to  assume  social  and  political  power . 


76Katsiaounis  (1996),  p..29. 

77see  both  Cassia  (  1986  )  and  Katsiaounis  (1996). 
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The  return  of  geopolitics  :  British  coionialism,  internal  reform,  and  mobilization 
against  the  old  order  (1880-1914) 

Cyprus  was  transferred  to  the  administration  of  the  British  colonial  empire  in  1 878.  The 
British  administered  the  island  which  formally  belonged  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  until  1914, 

when  It  was  formally  annexed.^®  This  period  is  treated  with  ambiguity  in  G/C 

historiography.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  administrative  reforms 
which  abolished  the  remnants  of  the  Ottoman  past  (and  thus,  in  opposition,  it  is  presented 
in  a  positive  light)  while  on  the  whole  it  is  evaluated  as  a  period  of  stagnation,  or  still  better, 
of  "betrayed  hopes"  in  reference  to  the  "expectations  of  the  Cypriot  people  for  enosis  " 
or  hopes  for  economic  development. 

Yet  despite  the  rather  moralizing  tone  (what  the  British  as  a  "civilized  nation"  should 
have  done)  of  G/C  historiography,  the  period  was  crucial  In  at  least  three  respects.  First, 
the  beginning  of  British  rule  was  a  direct  product  of  the  rising  geopolitical  significance  of 
the  area  in  the  world  system,  and  in  this  sense  internal  developments  In  Cyprus  would  be 
Increasingly  shaped  by  external  factors.  Second,  the  British  tried  to  encourage  the  policy  of 

"self-sustaining"  development  which  was  In  line  with  their  broader  colonial  policies. 

Their  real  "contribution”  to  the  island  was  actually  the  creation  of  the  corresponding 
institutional  framework  (politically,  financially  and  In  terms  of  communication)  which  allowed 
for  the  "deepening  of  capitalist  structures"  in  society  and  for  the  creation  of  the  political- 

cultural  superstructure. SO  The  results  of  these  processes  would  become  evident  in  the 
next  period  (1920-50).  Third,  the  changes  that  the  British  instituted  encouraged  the 


78The  British  and  the  Ottoman  Empires  grew  progressively  apart  and  eventually  in  World  War  I  the 
Ottoman  Empire  sided  with  its  new  ally,  Germany. 

79Maier  (1968). 

80por  a  more  extensive  discussion  of  the  political  implications  of  British  colonialism  see  chapter  three  and 
for  the  cultural  implications  see  section  two  of  chapter  four. 
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development  of  new  middle  class  groups  which  played  a  key  role  in  the  internal  reform  of 
Cypriot  society  .  At  the  same  time  these  changes  led  the  lower  classes  .after  the  crisis  of 
the  corporate-paternalistic  economy,  into  increased  questioning  of  the  status  quo, 
political  mobilizations  and  efforts  at  self-organization  leading  to  a  process  of 

demystification  of  the  culture  of  paternalism  itself.^^ 

Britain's  main  motive  for  acquiring  the  island  was  not  economic,  despite  the  promising 
consular  reports  on  the  prospects  of  the  local  economy.  The  island  was  acquired  as  a 
geopolitical  asset,  and  as  such  it  was  considered  in  the  first  decades  of  British  rule  as  a 
means  of  repaying  the  political  and  economic  debts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  transfer  of  Cyprus  to  the  British  Empire  was  ,  in  political  terms  at  least,  the  result 
of  an  agreement  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  Great  Britain  after  the  international 
conventions  which  followed  a  new  crisis  in  the  "Eastern  Question"  In  the  period  1 875-78.  A 
new  Russo-Turkish  war  was  precipitated  after  a  rising  wave  of  nationalist  revolts  In  the 
Balkans.  The  Ottoman  Empire  was  clearly  then  on  the  verge  of  collapse  and  the  Russians 
came  to  the  gates  of  Istanbul.  The  western  powers  intervened  to  block  the  rise  of  Russian 
influence  as  this  was  codified  in  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano.  Britain  played  a  key  role  in 
pushing  back  Russian  gains  by  the  revision  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  at  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  and  it  acquired  Cyprus  In  a  special  agreement  with  the  Sultan  in  exchange  for 
support  against  Russia.  Great  Britain  had  already  assumed  the  role  of  the  protector  of  the 

Ottoman  Empire  from  the  late  1 820's.®2 

The  transfer  of  Cyprus  to  British  rule  seemed  at  first  "accidental",  a  decision  of  the 
moment.  The  British  were  considering  a  series  of  islands  at  the  time  as  bases  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  Inside  Britain  the  opposition  Liberals  reacted  negatively  to  the 
agreement  and  to  the  general  role  of  the  Conservative  government  under  Disraeli,  in 

S'*  For  the  discussion  of  the  growth  of  the  culture  of  equality  out  of  this  demystification  see  chapter  four. 
82Maier  (1968),  p.125.  See  below  on  the  extensive  trade  and  economic  rights  that  this  "protection" 
implied. 
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upholding  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  this  was  opposition  politics.  When  the  Liberals  came 
to  power  they  didn’t  change  their  policy  towards  the  "Eastern  Question"  or  towards 
Cyprus,  despite  Gladstone’s  celebrated  philohellenic  attitude  and  his  expressed  belief  that 
Cyprus  should  be  granted  to  Greece.  Disraeli.however,  had  a  rather  clear  geopolitical  view 
of  the  value  of  the  island.  Maier  notes  on  the  geopolitical  and  trade  considerations  involved 
in  the  decision  to  acquire  the  Island: 

"  Britain  had  avowedly  occupied  Cyprus  to  counter  a  Russian  threat  in  the 
Mediterranean,  although  what  may  also  have  moved  the  British  cabinet  to  acquire  the 
island  as  a  base  in  1877-78  was  the  project  of  a  "second  route"  to  India  via  the 
Euphrat  valley  and  the  Persian  Gulf  (  a  possibility  discussed  since  the  thirties),  and 
Britain's  Imperial  policy  in  general  .  Disraeli  expressed  his  views  clearly  to  Queen 
Victoria:  If  Cyprus  be  conceded  to  your  Majesty  by  the  Porte.,  the  power  of  England  in 
the  Mediterranean  will  be  absolutely  increased  in  that  region  and  your  Majesty's  Indian 
Empire  immensely  strengthened.  Cyprus  is  the  key  of  western  Asia.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  also  greatly  strengthen  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  altogether  she  would 

be  a  stronger  barrier  against  Russia  than  she  was  before  the  war." 

The  value  of  Cyprus  was  upgraded  even  more  with  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in 
1 869,  thus  opening  a  route  to  India  which  was  of  key  significance  to  the  British  Empire.  In 
1875  Disraeli  acquired  the  majority  of  the  shares  of  the  canal  company  for  Great  Britain, 
and  after  an  invasion  In  1882,  Egypt  also  passed  under  more  direct  British  control  .  In  this 
context  the  eventual  choice  of  Cyprus  by  the  British  was  part  of  a  process  which  involved 

the  control  of  the  routes  to  India  and  of  the  area  around  the  Suez  canal. ^ 

In  broader  historical  terms  the  transition  was  the  result  of  a  long  process  stretching 
back  to  the  1 830's.  In  that  decade  Cyprus  became  the  source  of  interest  again  for  western 

powers,  and  some  western  royals  contemplated  the  possibility  of  acquiring  the  island. 

Disraeli  himself  visited  the  Island  in  the  1 840's  and  at  that  time  there  was  some  initial  British 
interest,  as  expressed  in  the  press  of  the  period.  But  the  real  connection  lay  deeper. 


83Maier(1968).  p.  127. 

84And  the  British  lost  control  over  the  island,  as  we  will  see  in  chapters  five  and  seven,  when  indeed  they 
lost  control  of  the  broader  area  of  the  Middle  East  due  to  the  Arab  anti-colonial  movement. 

SSpor  Belgian  interest  in  the  island  see:  Costs  Vafris  .  1985.  /  Kypros  ke  ta  Nisia  tou  Egeou  Stohos  Us 
Leopoldianis  Apikiokratilds  Politikis.  Athens.  Filippot. 
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Wallerstein  notes  on  the  rising  hegemony  of  Great  Britaun  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which 

was  associated  actually  with  the  rising  "autonomies"  in  the  area  around  Cyprus: 

"  Once  Britain  achieved  its  definitive  hegemonic  status,  it  replaced  France  as  the 
protector  of  Ottoman  integri^,  which  it  saw  as  both  checking  Austrian  and  Russian 
ambitions  and  ensuring  the  lifeline  to  India,  which  had  by  then  become  a  prime  British 
concern.  But  most  importantly,  Great  Britain  was  now  able  to  impose  its  terms  on  the 
Ottomans  as  the  price  for  its  protection  of  the  Empire.  The  terms  were  high.  At  the 
very  end  of  Mahmoud'  ll's  rule  in,  1838,  Britain  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  signed  the 
Anglo-Turldsh  Commercial  Convention  (ATCC)  of  Balta  Limann.  The  immediate  prelude 
to  the  signing  of  the  Convention  in  August  had  been  the  proclamation  of  Egyptian  (plus 
Syrian)  Independence  by  Mohammed  Ali.  Britain  would  help  the  Empire  to  negate  the 
proclamations.  In  return  ATCC  confirmed  ail  previous  capitulatory  privileges  "forever" 
and  the  rights  of  the  Ottomans  to  impose  ad  valorem  customs  duties  higher  than  3% 
for  imports  and  transit  trade  and  1 2%  for  exports.  Ali  monopolies  were  ended  and  Britain 
was  given  most-fovored-nation  status.  British  importers  also  agreed  to  pay  2%  in  lieu  of 
other  internal  duties.  This  had  the  effect  of  supporting  the  Ottoman  center  against 

potential  secessionists  like  Egypt."®® 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the  opening  of  the  Ottoman  market  to  British  exports  by 
the  ATCC  coincided  with  the  decline  and  the  elimination  of  Cypriot  textile  manufacturing 
as  we  saw  above  .  In  addition  the  new  economic  situation  "cut  Into  the  revenues  of  the 
Ottoman  state,"  leading  to  the  latter  becoming  a  borrowing  state.  And  actually  it  was  these 
debts  which  would  haunt  the  Cypriots  in  the  first  decades  of  British  rule.  When  the  British 
took  over  Cyprus,  part  of  the  agreement  involved  a  yearly  tribute  "  in  compensation  for 
the  revenue  hitherto  drawn  from  Cyprus"  by  the  Sultan.  But  the  money  actually  never 
reached  the  Ottoman  treasury.  The  tribute  drawn  from  Cyprus  was  used  to  pay 
bondholders  of  the  Ottoman  loan  of  1855,  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  Britain  and 
France.  Thus  Cyprus  was  leased  to  Britain  ,  in  economic  terms,  as  a  "form  of  pay  back  of 
the  debts".  The  reasons  for  granting  Cyprus  to  Britain  may  have  been  primarily 
geopolitical,  but  the  British  insisted  on  the  economic  side  of  the  agreement.  Thus  after 
abolishing  a  variety  of  Ottoman  taxes  ,  they  introduced  their  own  "tribute  tax"  for  paying 
the  debts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  And  the  British  actually  presented  the  tax  as  an 
obligation  to  the  Ottomans  .  When  it  was  revealed  that  the  money  was  actually  used  to 


SSwallerstein  (1989),  p.176. 
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pay  western  bondholders,  It  aggravated  the  bitterness  of  the  Cypriots  even  more,  and  this 
source  of  bitterness  was  one  of  the  main  issues  animating  the  anti-colonial  discourse  of 

the  communists  in  the  1 920's®^  For  at  92 , 799, the  tribute  was  not  a  negligible  sum 

and  this  sum  implied  that  the  Island  was  left  with  a  bare  minimum  for  development.  In  1879 
the  state  revenues  amounted  to  139,586,  of  which  public  spending  amounted  to  48,309, 

almost  half  the  tribute.  In  1907  after  the  reduction  by  half  of  the  tribute, state  revenues 

amounted  to  286,873  while  expenses  amounted  to  182,066  -  almost  four  times  the 

reduced  tribute.  The  improvement  was  obvious,  as  was  the  fact  that  the  island  was 
drained  of  valuable  resources  for  development. 

The  acquisition  of  Cyprus  as  a  geopolitical  and  economic  asset  testified  to  the 
hegemonic  role  of  the  British  empire  in  the  world  system  in  the  19th  century,  but  it  also 
implied  Internal  transformations  leading  to  the  development  of  a  new  institutional 
framework.  And  these  institutional  changes  created  new  forms  of  class  alliances,  and 
ultimately  class  politics. 

According  to  Katsiaounis  the  institutions  of  the  Ancien  regime  in  Cyprus  were 

transformed  not  by  an  internal  revolution  but  by  a  gradual  erosion  of  their  power  during 

the  latter  part  of  the  Ottoman  period.  The  official  legal  end  of  the  Ancien  Regime  came 

with  the  granting  of  the  island  to  the  British  in  1878,  yet  the  class  hegemony  of  the 

Ottoman  aristocracy  (Christian  or  Muslim)  remained  largely  intact  at  first. 

"On  a  purely  legal  level  the  Ancien  Regime  was  eliminated  within  weeks  of  the 
occupation.  Everything  which  limited  state  authority  disappeared  :  the  superiority  of  the 
Muslims  as  a  mling  millet ,  the  privileges  of  the  Prelates,  the  interposition  of  the  tithe- 
farmers  between  government  and  taxpayer.  Colonialism  was  secular  and  based  on  the 
principle  of  equality  between  the  island’s  inhabitants.  The  clergy’s  influence  was 
seriously  undermined  by  the  authorities  refusal  to  acknowledge  their  customary 
privileges  and  the  church’s  ownership  of  large  tracts  of  land. ..[....]  No  exaggeration 
can  ,  however,  be  made  In  this  respect  ;the  clergy’s  landed  foundations  were  not 
seriously  shaken.. .[..]  Similarly  the  old  families  of  the  Kocabashis  ,  in  spite  of  the 

87Qespite  the  annexation  in  1914,  a  tribute  tax  was  in  place  until  1927. 

88  Pounds-sterling.  The  rest  of  the  sums  in  the  following  lines  are  also  in  pounds. 

89Georgaliides  (1979). 
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abolition  of  the  lltizam  ,  were  able  to  retain  most  of  their  influence  through  their 
preeminence  in  commercial  and  money-lending  activitiesr 

The  transition  of  control  was  accompanied  by  three  fundamental  changes  which  helped 
create  a  political  and  institutional  framework  enhancing  the  development  of  capitalist 
relations  of  distribution  inside  the  island  and  especially  of  what  might  be  described  in 
Marxist  terms  as  the  legal  and  political  superstructure  of  the  system.  These  changes 
involved  the  establishment  of  the  civil  equality  of  the  locals,  the  centralization  of  power,  the 
creation  of  conditions  for  "normal"  economic  activity  for  a  capitalist  system,  and  the 
accompanying  establishment  of  a  money  economy  as  the  basis  of  economic  transactions. 

1 )  Economic  institutions  and  framework  corresponding  with  a  smooth  functioning  of 
the  capitalist  system.  A  set  of  economic  changes  which  were  already  under  way  was 
encouraged  and  legalized  by  the  new  administration.  Thus  the  growing  appropriation  of 
communal  lands  by  the  peasants  was  encouraged  and  legalized  by  the  codification  of 
ownership  in  1 885.  At  the  same  time  the  British  Introduced  a  unified  money  system  which 
encouraged  new  markets  in  the  cities,  thus  limiting  the  traditional  peasant  markets  on  the 
anniversary  of  saints’  celebrations  in  villages.  According  to  Cassia  these  trends  helped 
limit  the  strength  of  livestock  farmers  who  were  the  backbone  of  local  traditions  of 
autonomy  and  resistance  to  central  authority.  Cassia  sums  up  as  follows  the  trends 
encouraged  by  the  British: 

"  Cyprus  was  getting  integrated  in  a  new  economic ,  political  and  administrative  order  of 
things  and  some  groups  were  getting  marginalized.  The  ideal  that  the  British  tried  to 
encourage  was  that  of  the  small  holding  peasant  and  not  of  the  shepherd  or  the 
livestock  farmer  in  general.  Peasant  ownership  of  land  was  encouraged.  The  large 
estates  were  stagnating  and  their  productivity  was  declining  and  the  new  administration 
demanded  a  much  larger  class  of  salaried  literatti-bureaucrats  which  was  absent  during 

the  Ottoman  administration."®^ 

2)  State  Reform  -  effort  to  rationalize  the  administration  and  centralize  power.  The 

British  pushed  ahead  with  the  introduction  of  written  communication  In  their  dealings  with 


SOKatslaounis  (1996),  p.  241. 

91  Cassia  (1993),  p.  98.  Translation  mine. 
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their  subjects,  in  the  establishment  of  central  control  in  the  whole  of  the  island  (via  roads 
and  via  the  suppression  of  social  banditry)  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  legal  system  in 

which  all  natives  and  their  property  were  protected  by  an  impartial  law.  This  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  social  group  affiliated  with  the  colonial  administration  .Its  state 
mechanism,  and  the  educational  system,  through  the  latter  was  only  in  part  controlled  by 

the  colonial  administration.^^  This  new  social  group  of  civil  servants  ,  teachers,  and 

administrators  created  a  new  class  and  cultural  dynamic  .  Its  power  was  based  on 
modernization  and  it  moved  quickly  to  challenge  the  traditional  elite.  Even  though 
ideologically  this  new  group  was  culturally  and  symbolically  (In  terms  of  their  worldview  and 
even  in  terms  of  the  language  and  type  of  communication  they  used,  Greek  and  written 
communication)  close  to.  If  not  identified  with  Greek  nationalism,  yet  they  switched 

allegiances  easily  once  offered  positions  in  the  colonial  admlnistration.94 

Forms  of  intermediary  powers  such  as  local  strongmen  in  the  rural  areas  were 
phased  out  after  the  British  introduction  of  the  centralized  state.  The  conflict  between  the 
central  authorities  and  local  strongmen  is  pointed  out  and  analyzed  by  Cassia  in  his 
discussion  of  the  phenomenon  of  social  banditry  and  its  popular  appeal  at  the  end  of  the 

19th  century .95  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  case  that  Cassia  analyzes ,  and  In  other  similar 

cases  of  social  banditry  until  the  1940's,  the  participants  involved  members  of  both  ethnic 
communities  without  distinction.  It  is  indicative  in  this  respect  of  the  co-existence  of  the  two 
communities  in  rural  areas,  a  product  of  the  bicommunal  class  structure  and  a 


92cassia  (1993). 

93Local  communities  and  the  church  fought  adamantly  throughout  the  colonial  period  over  control  of  the 
school  system.  See:  Panayiotis  K.  Persians.  1978.  Church  and  State  in  Cyprus  Education.  Nicosia 
9^The  leadership  of  the  nationalist  Right  wing  in  the  1920‘s  and  afterwards  was  typical  of  this  attitude. 
The  leader  of  the  electoral  boycott  in  the  early  1920's,  for  example,  ended  up  as  the  first  attorney  general 
of  Cypriot  origin  while  the  leader  of  the  Right  wing  in  the  1940’s,  T.DervIs  was  honoured  by  the  British 
Empire.  But  the  cultural  impact  of  British  secularization  had  a  broader  impact,  than  this  double  game  of 
nationalist  politicians.  For  the  development  of  liberal  currents  among  the  middle  class  in  the  thirties  see 
chapter  four. 

95Cassia(1993). 
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continuation,  in  a  way,  of  the  traditions  of  common  revolts  at  the  end  of  the  1 8th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  1 9th  century. 

3)  Secular  politics  -  abolition/transformation  of  the  traditional  system  of  the  millets 

i.e.,  of  organizing  sodal  and  political  life  on  the  basis  of  religion.  The  British  established  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law  and  translated  the  religious  identities  into  ethnic- 
national  ones  (related  to  the  Greek  Kingdom  and  the  Ottoman  Empire).  They  thus 

abolished  the  symbolic^  superiority  of  the  Muslim  millet  and  also  threatened  the  all- 

powerful  position  of  the  church  on  the  island.  In  this  context,  from  their  first  years  the 
British  established  a  form  of  parliamentary  system  In  which  the  appointed  members  and 
the  representatives  of  the  minority  equalled  the  votes  of  the  Christian  majority.  This  system 
created  a  political  framework  for  the  expression  of  the  old  aristocracy  and  the  new  middle 

classes  and  threatened  the  role  of  the  church  as  the  representative  of  the  majority.  The 
structure  of  limited  representation,  however,  would  subsequently  become  a  major  source 
of  friction  between  the  colonial  authorities  and  the  natives.^^ 

These  structural  and  institutional  transformations  created  a  new  set  of  confrontations  In 

Cypriot  society.  These  confrontations  were  expressed  in  ideological  terms  in  the 

confrontation  of  nationalists  and  traditionalists  and  in  political  terms  in  the  bitter  conflicts 

over  the  election  of  a  new  archbishop  in  the  decade  1900-1910.  Until  recently  historians 

have  largely  Ignored  these  confrontations  but  Katsiaounis'  work  has  now  provided  us  with 

an  in-  depth  analysis  of  the  social  and  political  shifts  characterizing  the  transitional  period 

of  1 880-191 0.  According  to  him  the  underlying  class  dynamic  of  those  decades  was  the 

conflict  between  the  rising  professional  and  commercial  middle  class  (including  small 

traders)  and  the  old  ruling  elite  .  And  in  the  process  the  lower  classes  made  their  first 

96ln  legal  terms  ft  was  actually  abolished  during  the  Ottoman  reforms  of  1839-1856. 

97|nftially  the  church  reacted  negatively  to  the  refusal  of  the  British  to  help  rt  collect  its  taxes.  But  from 
the  1880’s  the  priests  ,  despite  some  local  reactions,  started  taking  part  in  elections  as  candidates. 

98see  chapter  three. 
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appearance  in  the  political  arena  of  Modernity,  gaining  their  first  experience  in  urban 

mobilizations  and  mass  politics.  The  mobilization  of  the  poor  this  time  was  not  centered  on 

taxation  ,  but  it  was  again  primarily  still  directed  against  an  internal  force,  the  traditional 

elite.  Its  distinctive  characteristics  were  that  it  was  framed  in  a  political  context  allowing  for 

reform  through  voting  or  mobilization  and  that  It  was  primarily  an  urban  movement  in 

contrast  to  the  peasant  struggles  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Katslaounis  also  sees 

as  a  consequence  a  new  found  "independence"  for  the  lower  classes: 

"The  decomposition  of  Ottoman  society,  which  had  been  inaugurated  with  the 
Tanzimat  reforms,  continued  at  a  faster  pace  after  the  British  occupation.  This  entailed 
the  enlargement  in  the  sector  of  the  economy  which  was  independent  of  a  client 
relationship  to  the  clergy,  the  land  owning  tax-farmers  and  the  town  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  During  this  transitional  phase  laboring  people  in  general ,  whether 
sidiled  or  unskilled,  in  town  and  country,  were  less  situated  in  a  position  of  dependence 
in  earning  a  living  than  they  had  ever  been  before  or  than  they  were  to  be  at  the  dawn 

of  the  20th  century  and  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  in  Cyprus." 

Katsiaounis'  argument  in  effect  draws  a  parallel  between  the  last  decades  of  the  1 9th 
century  and  the  great  movements  and  revolutions  which  ushered  in  the  era  of  capitalism  in 
western  Europe.  His  choice  of  the  term  Ancien  Regime  to  describe  the  traditional  order  is 
indicative.  On  the  basis  of  the  rich  documentation  of  his  thesis.  It  does  seem  that  the  author 
has  indeed  opened  a  new  ground  in  historiographical  analysis  and  especially  in  the 
periodization  of  modern  Cypriot  history  on  the  basis  of  social  and  economic  varieibles.  Yet 
the  lack  of  a  comparative  discussion  with  the  period  surrounding  the  peasant  revolts 
calls  into  question  his  claims  of  "the  uniqueness"  of  the  irKjependence  of  the  lower  class 
and  ,  more  significantly,  of  the  political  implications  of  this  "Independence"  ,  at  least  in 
relation  to  the  peasant  sector.  On  the  basis  of  the  ongoing  discussion,  Katsiaounis'  thesis 
can  be  criticized  as  overemphasizing  the  aftereffects  of  the  process  of  incorporation  and 
ignoring  the  beginning  of  the  process  in  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  It  may  be  a 
correct  reading  of  the  moment  of  transition  of  the  internal  institutions,  ignoring  however  the 
broader  external  (world-systemic)  trends  which  shaped  the  internal  transformations.  To 


S^Katsiaounis  (1996),  p.1 18. 
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put  It  in  Marxist  terms,  the  transition  of  the  first  decades  of  British  rule  can  be 
characterized  as  to  crisis  and  conflict  in  the  superstructure,  while  the  "base"  had  already 
been  shaped  by  the  incorporation  of  the  island  in  the  first  part  of  the  1 9th  century  to  which 
the  peasant  revolts  corresponded. 

Thus  his  analysis  captures  well  an  internal  sense  of  crisis  at  the  moment  of  transition  to 
a  new  institutional  regime,  even  if  the  causes  of  this  crisis  lay  beyond  his  analytic  focus.  His 
analysis  seems  especially  well  targeted  in  relation  to  two  dimensions  discussed 
exhaustively  in  his  book,  urban  trends,  especially  in  relation  to  the  decline/abolition  of  the 
guilds  and  a  broader  sense  of  restiveness  in  agricultural  areas.  The  latter  was  due  to  the 
initial  gap  created  by  the  change  of  administrations  and  subsequently  to  specific  factors 
such  as  poor  crops  or  pressure  from  money  lenders.  But  there  is  not  enough  evidence 
that  these  reactions  were  novel  in  any  way,  or  that  they  led  to  a  challenge  of  the  main 
mechanism  of  exploitation  of  the  peasants,  the  networks  of  "merchants/money-lenders". 

The  "Independence"  of  the  lower  classes  ,  due  to  the  reforms  of  the  colonial 
administration,  was  a  double  edged  sword:  it  created  more  "liberty"  for  the  poor  but  at 
the  same  time  in  both  city  and  country  led  progressively  to  the  end  of  regulation  of  market 
forces  .  The  pattern  actually  seems  reminiscent  of  W.  Sewell's  description  of  the  impact 
of  the  French  revolution  on  the  laboring  classes.  After  the  decline  of  the  corporate- 
paternalistic  economy,  the  workers  had  to  develop  a  new  form  of  discourse  In  order  to 
address  the  forces  of  the  market  to  which  they  found  themselves  exposed  and 
unprotected. 

In  the  cities  this  "growing  Independence  of  labor"  was  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  the 
guild  system.  The  traditional  guilds.esnafe  ,  were  organizations  of  master  craftsmen  who 
had  a  right  to  pursue  the  occupation.  The  guilds  played  a  significant  role  in  the  traditional 
order  in  regulating  both  the  labor  market  and  commodity  prices,  which  often  brought  them 
into  confrontation  with  the  merchants.  In  general  they  were  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
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traditional  system  and  their  organization  was  closely  woven  with  religious  rites  and 
celebrations.  Their  progressive  decline  in  the  19th  century  opened  up  the  labor  market 
and  indeed  allowed  for  more  independence  for  laborers  who  were  not  master  craftsmen. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  signalled  the  end  of  the  control  of  market  forces  by  some  form  of 
labor  organization  .  The  ideal  of  "controlling  the  market"  would  continue  to  influence  the 

lower  classes  and  their  modem  organizations,  as  we  will  see  subsequently,^^  this  time  in 

the  new  ideological  framework  of  socialism  .  At  the  same  time  the  model  of  labor 
organized  on  the  basis  of  traditional-religious  guilds  would  be  invoked  as  late  as  the 
1 920’s  in  an  effort  to  confront  the  communist  unions  emerging  then  . 

The  new  independence  of  labor  In  the  late  19th  century  was  translated  into  the 
erosion  of  traditional  hierarchies  In  the  guilds  but  also  in  a  "declining  respect  for  the 
establishment’,  which  caused  increasing  furor  among  the  upper  classes  but  also  among 
the  rising  middle  class .  In  cultural  terms  this  was  a  first  moment  of  demystification  among 
the  lower  classes  since  they  questioned  not  only  the  justice  of  the  apDlication  of  traditional 

patemaiistic  concepts ^ but  the  very  concept  of  hierarchy  and  dependence.  Some 

quotes  from  the  press  of  the  period  (reflecting  the  views  of  the  literate  middle  and  upper 
class)  are  indicative.  On  the  equality  (or  the  appearance  of  such  equality)  between 
different  classes: 

"During  the  present  stage  of  civilization  everything  has  changed  for  the  worse  ....An 
equality  of  unequats  is  reigning  everywhere,  which  handicaps  progress  and  ruins  every 
activity  in  pursuit  of  good  deeds.  A  scientist,  a  merchant,  a  manual  worker  in  the  vulgar 
crafts,  a  dock  laborer,  are  all  equal  enjoying  the  same  rights,  possessing  the  same 
knowledge  and  expressing  opinions  on  an  equal  basis,  on  every  issue..Couid  there  ever 
be  a  more  miserable  state  of  affairs?"  ^  ®  2 


lOOsee  chapter  seven. 

101  In  the  popular  poem  of  the  18th  century  cited  earlier,  the  critique  of  the  bishops  was  done  from  the 
vantage  point  of  what  they  "should  have  done  as  Christian  prelates".  Similarly  as  we  saw  in  1804  the 
insurgents  demanded  to  see  the  firmans  for  taxation  (implying  that  the  increased  taxation  was  a  product 
of  a  local  violation  of  the  concept  of  justice  of  the  existing  system)  while  in  1833,  the  urban  people  asked 
for  the  mediation  and  protection  of  the  consuls. 

102cited  by  Katsiaounis  (1996),  p.  162. 
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On  the  unemployed  wandering  in  the  streets: 

niie  police  should  make  a  daily  round  of  the  town,  main  streets  and  backstreets,  and  if 
they  meet  anyone  from  the  vagabond  class  they  ought  to  approach  him  and,  after 

questioning  him  closely,  they  ought  to  take  him  into  custody."  ^ 

As  far  as  the  rural  sector ,  In  which  the  majority  of  the  population  lived,  there  were 
some  indications  of  peasant  reactions,  but  clearly  not  on  the  scale  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  Thus  the  British  commander  who  came  to  occupy  the  island  noted  in  his  journal 

that  the  peasants  refused  to  pay  taxes  when  they  learned  of  the  change  of  regime, 

and  the  church  complained  bitterly  about  the  refusal  of  the  new  authorities  to  help  it  collect 

Its  own  taxes  .  But  in  view  of  our  previous  discussion  this  would  seem  as  typical  reaction  of 

the  peasants.  Nor  were  the  peasants  enthusiastic  about  the  new  administration.  A  police 

commander  who  wrote  a  report  on  the  efforts  to  arrest  the  legendary  social  bandit  of  the 

period,  Hasanpoulis,  noted  the  reaction  of  the  villagers: 

"They  assure  me  that  in  most  of  the  villages  not  only  men,  but  also  women  and 
children  used  to  support  them,  and  when  they  were  in  a  village  and  Police  were  seen 
coming  either  men,  women  and  children  of  the  village  would  run  and  give  them  the 
alarm  and  they  took  their  precautions.  Such  was  the  atmosphere  and  mentality  in  the 

majority  of  the  border  of  Paphos  and  Limassol  in  those  days."  ^ 

This  type  of  peasant  mentality  probably  indicated  their  long  time  suspicion  against  central 
government,  and  In  the  case  of  the  peasants  whether  the  government  was  Ottoman  , 
British,  or  even  church-related  made  little  difference. 

Katsiaounis  points  to  the  rise  of  social  banditry  in  this  period  as  an  Indication  of  growing 
discontent  in  the  rural  areas.  Yet  again  the  lack  of  comparative  analysis  with  earlier  periods 
makes  his  thesis  at  least  questionable.  One  can  accept,  for  example,  the  Idea  of  social 
banditry  as  a  form  of  social  protest  (in  association  with  Hobsbawm's  analysis),  but  it  Is 
questionable  whether  this  was  just  a  reaction  to  "  the  intrusion  of  foreigners  and  local 


lOScited  by  Katsiaounis  (1996),  p.  161. 

10^  Anne  Gavendish  (ed.)  .  Cyprus  1878,  The  Journal  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.1992.  Nicosia.  Cyprus 
Popular  Bank  Cultural  Centre,  p.40. 
lOScited  in  Katsiaounis  (1996),  157. 
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representatives  of  bourgeois  wealth,  who  upset  their  traditional  way  of  life"J^  The 

peasants  had  been  exposed  to  intrusion  and  exhibition  of  wealth  much  earlier,  as  their 
movements  and  their  reactions  to  money  lenders  and  tax-farmers  demonstrate.  The  issue 
is  rather  why  did  social  protest  emerge  in  the  form  of  social  banditry  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  instead  of  the  form  of  mobilizations  of  the  peasants  as  in  the  movements  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  Cassia's  analysis  of  the  same  phenomenon  (social  banditry) 
points  in  a  different  direction:  reaction  to  the  encroachment  of  state  authority  on  rural 
regions.  Cassia  actually  makes  a  broader  point  about  the  transition  that  the  British  brought 
about  in  the  agricultural  sector.  Encouraging  small  farmers  devoted  to  cultivation  was  in 
effect  a  way  of  cutting  into  the  previously  prevalent  mode  of  many  peasant  areas, 
livestock  farming,  which  culturally  speaking  encouraged  more  the  traditions  of  rural 
autonomy.  The  debate  on  conditions  In  the  agricultural  sector  can  be  settled  by  a  detailed 
comparative  study  of  different  regions  throughout  the  1 9th  century.  On  the  basis  of  the 
available  data  it  does  seem  that  there  was  some  discontent  among  the  peasants, 
continuing,  probably,  older  trends  of  antagonism  to  authorities  and  merchants.  But  there 
were  also  new  reactions  either  to  the  fluctuation  of  production  or  to  the  threats  that  the 
new  Institutional  environment  posed  for  the  peasants. 

Despite  the  real  causes  of  social  banditry  (defense  of  rural  autonomy  or  increasing 

economic  crisis)  the  appeal  of  the  phenomenon  among  the  peasants  Indicates  a  degree  of 

restiveness.  There  were  in  addition  reports  by  British  officials  which  pointed  to  periodic 

tensions.  Ongley,  commissioner  in  the  Carpas  peninsula  in  the  late  1880’s,  reported  : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thefts  do  take  place  in  the  Carpas  and  other  crimes  are 
committed  possibly  in  larger  proportion  this  year..owing  to  the  distress  which  prevailed, 
want  of  employment,  and  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  money-lenders..to  afford  assistance 

when  it  was  most  needed." 

The  late  1 880’s  were  a  period  of  economic  crisis  in  general  as  the  sharp  decline  in 

106Katsiaounis  (1996),  p.  151. 

107crted  by  Katsiaounis  (1996),  p.  149. 
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state  revenues  and  imports  indicate.^ ^  But  the  comments  of  the  commissioner  are  in 

themselves  Indicative  of  one  of  the  major  causes  of  problems  in  rural  areas,  a  cause 

which  would  become  increasingly  the  major  threat  for  the  peasants  :  money  lenders,  and 

by  Implication  the  network  linking  them  to  merchants.  It  is  in  relation  to  money  lending 

actually  that  one  can  see  again  the  "double  edged"  sword  of  liberalization  invoked  in  the 

urban  case  in  relation  to  the  dissolution  of  the  guilds  and  their  control  of  the  market.  When 

the  British  arrived  in  Cyprus  they  found  a  regime  which  as  they  pointed  out  "favored  the 

debtor".  As  Katsiaounis  shows,  the  Ottoman  system  allowed  peasants  who  were  in  debt 

to  go  to  prison  Instead  of  selling  their  land  in  order  to  pay  their  debts.  Failure  to  pay  one's 

debts  was  a  "moral  failure,"  but  the  state  in  effect  protected  the  small  peasant  from 

expropriation  on  the  basis  of  the  Ottoman  worldview  on  land  ownership  and  usury. 

Katsiaounis  cites  the  report  of  the  British  commissioner  In  Paphos  In  1 886  to  this  effect. 

After  describing  the  system  which  "favors  the  debtors"  he  noted  the  impact  of  the  system: 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  our  western  civilization  this  no  doubt  would  appear  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  but  when  it  is  considered  that  in  a  country  like  Cyprus 
about  90%  of  the  population  get  into  debt  more  or  less  every  winter,  and  these  are  the 
peasant  proprietors  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  country  and  provide  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  Revenue,  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  some  reason  for  Government 
protecting  them  as  much  as  possible.  To  this  policy  I  also  attribute  the  very  small 

amount  of  absolute  destitution  which  is  to  be  met  in  Cyprus."  ^ 

And  the  British  colonial  government  did  try  to  help  to  a  degree.  Ultimately,  however,  they 
could  do  little  when  the  debts  of  the  peasants  mounted  due  to  international  events,  as  in 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  I.  And  in  that  case,  the  application  of  the  standards  of  "the 
civilized  West"  implied  the  mass  expropriation  of  small  holders.  The  market  took  its  toll. 

But  in  the  decades  preceding  the  191 0's  the  peasants  seemed  restive,  not  rebellious  as 
such.  The  economic  situation  fluctuated  (and  probably  these  fluctuations  increased  the 
restiveness),  but  in  general  there  was  an  upward  economic  trend  as  indicated  by  the 

lOSgtefanos  Papageorglou.  1996.  I  Proti  Periodos  tis  "Anglokratias"  stin  Kypro  [1878-1914],  Athens. 
Papazisi. 

109cited  in  Katsiaounis  (1996),  p.  33. 
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rising  revenues  of  the  state  (mainly  from  taxes  on  peasant  small  holders)  and  the  rising 

export  trends.  On  the  basis  of  a  comparative  review  of  trade  patterns  Papageogiou  notes: 

"  The  bulk  of  foreign  trade...had  a  steady  growth  ,  especially  after  1903.  The 
character  of  this  trade  remained  the  typical  one  of  the  Ottoman  period:  Cyprus  exported 

primarily  agricultural  products  and  imported  industrial  products."  ^  ^  ® 

And  the  destination  of  exports  seemed  to  be  increasing  in  relation  to  two  directions  : 
Great  Britain  and  Egypt  -  which  was  the  closest  neighbor  and  a  part  also  of  the 

Empire."*  ^  ^  The  general  sense  of  improvement  can  be  seen  again  from  the  rise  in 

population  and  by  the  introduction  of  efforts  to  fight  agricultural  problems  such  as  pests,  to 

improve  imgation  methods,  and  to  introduce  new  types  of  cultivation  .  The  British  tried  to 
encourage  development  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  maintain  the  loyalty  of  the  natives. 
When  colonial  secretary  Churchill  visited  the  island  in  1 907,  he  wrote  a  rather  strongly 
worded  report  urging  more  money  for  the  colony  In  order  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the 
natives.  Churchill’s  concerns  may  actually  have  originated  from  a  broader  geopolitical  shift 
,  the  increasing  influence  of  Imperial  Germany  on  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Whatever  it  was, 
the  "tribute"  had  already  been  cut  in  half  in  1906,  thus  increasing  the  ability  of  the  local 
government  to  finance  development. 

In  this  rather  positive  pro-development  climate  ,  In  a  context  of  decline  of  the  old 
corporate-paternalistic  economic  structures,  the  lower  classes  started  organizing  in  modes 
that  reflected  the  dominant  ethos  of  the  period:  self-help,  savings,  self-improvement.  This 
new  type  of  organization  of  the  lower  classes  was  reflected  in  two  trends  :  1 )  in  the  rural 
sector  there  were  two  types  of  efforts  at  organization.  In  the  Limassol  district  the  vine 
growers  started  from  the  1890's  to  hold  meetings  to  address  the  government  with 
demands  for  help  in  the  export  trade  of  their  products.  In  the  Famagusta  area  the  idea  of 

■•■•Opapageorgtou  (1996),  p.  171.  Translation  mine. 

■|  1  ■^Simonl  Angelides  .  1996.  The  Cyprus  Economy  under  British  Rule  (1878-1960).  In,  The  development  of 
the  Cypriot  Economy  from  Prehistoric  Period  to  the  Present  Day.  Nicosia.  University  of  Cyprus  and  Bank  of 
Cyprus,  p.  226 
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cooperatives  started  developing.  The  first  coop  credit  bank  was  organized  in  Lefkonico  in 
1909,  and  by  1914  the  government  actively  encouraged  the  formation  of  coops  as  a 

counterbalance  to  the  increasing  problem  of  usury. 2  2)  In  the  cities  ,  new  forms  of 

workers'  organizations  appeared.  In  a  way,  they  were  a  continuation  of  the  traditional 
guilds,  but  with  new  dimensions  related  to  the  new  market  environment,  emphasizing  self- 
help,  savings,  self-  improvement.  In  relation  to  the  reaction  against  the  phenomenon  of 
lawlessness,  middle  class  newspapers  took  a  much  more  positive  approach  towards  this 
organizing  effort  of  the  artisans  and  master  craftsmen  (initially),  to  the  degree  that  they 
appeared  as  self-help  organizations  of  labor  with  a  moralizing  dimension.  These  modem- 
style  guilds  were  actually  a  continuation  of  similar  guilds  In  the  Ottoman  period  (the 
esnafs),  and  as  Katsiaounis  notes  they  were  similar  to  European  labor  organizations  at 
similar  moments  of  modernization. 

"...tradesmen  therefore  tried  to  insure  themselves  by  forming  voluntary  associations, 
which  came  to  be  known  by  a  variety  of  names  :  adefphotites  (brotherhoods) 
syndesmoi  apotarnieefseos  (saving  societies)  and  even  syntehniai  (guilds) .  In  the 
same  way  their  European  counterparts,  the  British "  friendly  societies"  and  the  French 
conferies ,  were  direct  descendant  of  guild  organizations,  Cypriot  labor  associations, 
into  which  members  contributed  regularly  and  fi’om  which  they  hoped  to  derive  certain 
benefits,  constituted  an  obvious  element  of  continuity  with  the  esnafs  of  the  Ottoman 
period."  ^  ^  ^ 

One  could  invoke  here  again  Sewell's  study  of  the  transformation  of  the  corporate 

idiom  of  the  Ancien  Regime  in  a  modem  context  by  the  French  labor  movement  in  the 

first  half  of  the  19th  century.  In  Cyprus  these  processes  of  transformation  of  the  traditional 

idiom  in  a  modem  context  occurred  in  the  first  decades  of  the  20th  century,  as  we  will  see 

subsequently.  The  term  syntehnies,  for  example,  has  been  and  is  still  used  for  trade 

unions,  while  a  powerful  economic  organization  of  the  lower  classes  has  been  the 

cooperative  movement  which  Is  based  on  the  principle  of  self-help.  And  these  forces,  the 

cooperative  and  labor  movements,  have  been  key  arenas  of  leftist  activism. 

1  ‘•2The  idea  had  been  introduced  in  Cyprus  by  the  British  official,  Sevan  in  1904. 

IISKatsiaounis  (1996),  p.  166. 
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But  in  the  late  19th  century  the  movement  which  gave  political  expression  to  the  rising 
consciousness  of  the  lower  classes  was  nationalism,  the  mobilizing  ideology  of  the  "new 
middle  classes".  The  conflict  of  the  "traditionalists"  (under  the  leadership  of  the  old  elites) 
and  the  nationalists  came  into  a  head  on  confrontation  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century.  The  confrontation  revolved  around  the  election  of  a  new  archbishop  .  The  two 
factions  which  developed  (and  which  introduced  the  first  form  of  mass  politics)  were 
named  according  to  the  bishop  they  supported:  thus  the  nationalists  were  called  Kib'akoi 
(supporters  of  the  bishop  of  Kitium)  and  the  traditionalists  were  called  Kyrianiakoi 
(supporters  of  the  bishop  of  Kyrenia).  Katslaounis  noted  on  the  class  composition  of  the 
two  camps: 

"The  Kyreniakoi  [  traditionalists]  were  led  by  the  prelates  and  the  major  merchant 
money-lending  families  of  N'rcosia,  Famagusta,  Kyrenia  and ,  to  a  lesser  e)rtent,  Larnaca 
and  Limassol.  Behind  them  were  the  majority  of  clergymen,  monks  in  particular,  and 
the  established  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen.  A  large  section  of  the  indebted  peasantry, 
the  most  demoralised  of  the  laboring  poor  and  the  lazzaroni  of  the  towns  formed  the 
mass  support  of  this  camp.  At  the  head  of  the  Kitiakoi  [nationalists]  were  the  new 
town-bourgeoisie  and  the  nationalist  intelligentsia.  Their  support  came  mainly  from  the 
plebeian  strata,  the  petty  tradesmen  and  traders,  who  had  literally  flooded  the  bazaars 
and  were  In  constant  friction  with  the  authorities  and  the  established  merchants.  The 
camp  encompassed  a  multitude  of  journeymen  and  other  miscellaneous  poor  who, 
having  received  the  rudiments  of  education,  were  largely  emancipated  from  the 
influence  of  the  clergy.  Finally  sections  of  the  lower  peasantry,  particularly  the  villages 

close  to  the  towns,  were  supporters  of  the  nationalist  camp."  ^ 

This  conflict  was  of  key  significance  for  it  gave  the  urban  lower  classes  a  first 
experience  in  social  conflict,  but  it  also  set  the  patterns  for  subsequent  conflicts  in  the 
Christian  community.  The  church  would  become  Indeed  a  form  of  public  sphere  for  the 
Christians,  and  thus  at  key  moments  of  internal  political  confrontation  the  conflict  would  be 

fought  out  in  church  elections.^  And  it  also  signalled  the  modernization  of  the  church 

itself.  The  conflict  was  resolved  .  not  by  following  the  rules  of  the  Holy  Synod,  or  for  that 
matter  by  heeding  the  advice  of  the  Patriarch  (who  supported  the  candidate  of  the 
traditionalists),  but  by  the  submission  to  the  colonial  parliament  of  legislation  calling  for 


II^Katsiaounis  (1996),  p.  243. 
1 1 5see  chapter  five. 
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Open  elections  in  the  selection  of  the  archbishop.  In  effect  the  church,  which  had  felt  itself 
to  be  threatened  by  the  secular  reforms  of  the  colonial  administration,  introduced  a 
fundamental  tenet  of  the  colonial  regime’s  administration  In  its  structure:  elections  and 
popular  participation.  And  in  itself  the  conflict  constituted  a  further  manifestation  of  the 
process  of  demystification  of  traditional  hierarchical  relations,  as  the  lower  classes 

mobilized  and  claimed  the  right  to  choose  the  archbishop  -  the  very  symbol  of  the 
paternalistic  culture  of  the  church. 

The  decline  of  small  holders,  proletarianization  and  urbanization  (1918-1950) 

In  this  section  we  will  explore  the  consequences  of  the  "deepening  of  capitalist 
structures"  and  of  the  new  Institutional  framework  discussed  in  the  previous  section.  And 
these  consequences  implied  the  collapse  of  the  regime  of  the  small  holding  peasant  and 
the  accompanying  processes  of  proletarianization  and  urbanization.  In  terms  of  the 
systemic  conditions  discussed  in  chapter  one.  this  section  will  focus  on  the  emergence  of 
the  "typical"  form  of  labor  in  capitalism,  wage  labor,  and  on  the  creation  of  new  forms  of 
communication  among  the  lower  classes,  such  as  the  experience  of  city  life  . 

The  period  between  the  two  World  Wars  saw  the  geopolitical  significance  of  the  island 
rise  .  In  the  early  1910's  the  British  had  actually  proposed  to  grant  the  island  to  Greece 
twice  (1912  and  1915)  in  exchange  for  a  naval  base  and  Greek  entry  into  the  war.  Thus 
despite  the  rising  significance  of  the  island  ,  It  was  still  territory  which  could  be  exchanged. 
After  the  war,  however,  the  British  made  a  clear  decision  to  keep  the  island  and  actually 
tried  to  improve  conditions  In  an  effort  to  gain  the  loyalty  of  the  population.  And  in  this 
effort  they  came  implicitly  to  encourage  or  at  least  tolerate  the  growth  of  lower  class 

movements  in  an  effort  to  offset  the  Influence  of  nationalist  politicians.^  6  But  soon  they 


1 16see  chapter  three. 
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would  discover  that  the  reaction  of  the  lower  classes  would  be  much  more  dangerous  than 
the  vehement  but  still  elite  protests  of  the  politicians.  The  key  internal  event  of  the  Inten/var 
period  was  the  uprising  of  1931 ,  an  island  wide  series  of  riots  (similar  in  some  way  to  the 
1 833  events)  which  grew  out  of  the  economic  crisis  of  the  period  and  which  was  identified 
with  the  clamor  for  enosis  .The  riots  of  1931  and  the  resulting  repression  will  be  discussed 
at  length  in  the  next  chapter.  But  the  context  surrounding  this  explosion  of  the  Cypriots 
against  colonial  rule  after  50  peaceful  years  (and  almost  a  century  after  the  revolt  of  1 833) 
needs  to  be  explored  in  the  framework  of  our  review  of  capitalist  development.  In  a  way  , 
just  as  we  will  see,  as  the  execution  of  the  bishops  in  1821  kept  the  peasant  revolts  in 
historiographical  obscurity,  so  the  slogan  of  enosis  from  the  declarations  of  the  politicians 
in  1 931  came  to  overshadow  the  fundamental  economic  trend  of  the  period,  the  growing 
process  of  proletarianization  and  urbanization  which  led  in  the  1940's  to  the  formation  of 
a  mass  movement  of  the  lower  classes.  And  in  contrast  to  the  peasant  one  of  the  19th 
century,  this  movement  had  both  organization  and  ideology.  Further  It  maintained  Its 
autonomy  from  the  hegemonic  forces  of  society,  an  indication  of  its  roots  In  a  different 
economic  system,  capitalism. 

In  this  section  we  will  try  to  analyze  how  the  Cypriot  working  class  was  formed,  i.e.,  the 
process  of  proletarianization,  by  focusing  on  three  variables  : 

1 )  Crisis:  The  real  form  and  the  feeling  of  economic  crisis  that  permeated  Cypriot  society 
in  the  1 920’s  and  1 930’s  as  a  result  of  the  expropriation  of  the  peasants  by  money¬ 
lenders.^"*^ 

2)  Wage  labor:  "Proletarianization"  will  refer  to  the  process  by  which  wage  labor  became 
the  dominant  type  of  productive  work.  Thus  we  will  examine  the  shift  from  small  holding 
to  forms  of  wage  labor,  whether  in  the  form  of  landless  agricultural  laborer,  part  time 
farmers,  or  wage  earners  in  the  cities 

1 1^The  link  of  this  crisis  to  the  process  of  demystification  will  be  more  extensively  discussed  in  chapter 
four. 
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3)  Urbanization:  the  process  of  urbanization  which  led  to  the  development  of  an  urban 
working  class  is  significant  in  two  respects:  1 )  it  indicates  the  progressive  decline  of  the 
small  holding  farmer  as  a  key  figure  in  the  production  process  and  2)  the  experience  of  city 
life  is  significant  in  itself,  for  the  transceixlence  of  traditional  and  localistc  perspectives  and 
the  development  of  communication  among  the  lower  classes,  as  we  argued  in  chapter 
one. 

In  historical  terms  the  processes  described  here  in  relation  to  the  political  trends  to  be 
described  in  subsequent  chapters  can  be  represented  as  follows: 

Increase  in  number  of  employees-working  class 
Fall  in  numbers  of  agricultural  labor  -  urbanization 


1919  1926  1931  1939-42  1946 

mass  crisis  of  expropriations  3  year  crisis  new  crisis 

beginning  of  urbanization  calls  for  reform 

{1920's)  British  efforts  uprising  emergence  and  rise 

rise  of  communists  repression  of  mass  Left-AKEL 

Let  us  begin  our  discussion  by  examining  the  collective  memory  of  the  period.  Peter 
Loizos  is  an  anthropologist  with  significant  works  on  the  process  of  social  and  cultural 
transformations  of  the  20th  century  In  Cyprus.  Pantelis  Vamavas  was  a  union  activist  with 
a  leading  role  in  the  strikes  of  1 948  in  the  mining  industry.  Since  his  retirement  he  has 
engaged  In  a  series  of  writings  and  publications  on  union  activists  of  the  1 930's  and  1 940's. 
Despite  their  biographical  and  professional  differences,  both  refer  to  the  same  scene  in 
their  work:  during  the  auction  of  a  peasant’s  property  by  a  money  lender,  a  person  from 
the  family  (old  man  or  woman)  kneels  in  front  of  the  money  lender  begging  him  to  spare 
the  last  piece  of  their  property,  to  no  avail.  The  scene,  which  must  have  been  common  in 
the  1920's  and  1930's,  has  left  a  lasting  Impact  not  simply  on  the  imagination  of  the  two 
authors,  but  on  the  collective  Imagination  of  Cypriot  society  In  general.  Still  today  one  can 
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hear  stories  in  the  villages  about  the  usurers  and  the  economic  hardships  of  the  first  part 
of  the  20th  century.  The  gesture  of  kneeling  is  particularly  significant  since  in  traditional 
culture  this  gesture  was  reserved  for  religious  reasons  and  in  the  process  of  the  advance 

of  the  new  ethics  of  equality (and  demystification  of  paternalistic  hierarchies)  It  was 

assumed  that  the  "progress  of  society"  would  eliminate  such  humiliations  from  human 
relations.  In  a  way  the  revolting  image  of  kneeling  can  be  associated  with  the  dual  impact 
of  British  colonialism  and  Greek  nationalism  which  ,  politically  and  culturally,  had  shaped  a 
culture  of  equality  . 

The  despair  of  the  peasants  captured  in  the  kneeling  scene  expressed  a  broader 

socio-economic  trend  which  characterized  the  period,  the  process  of  proletarianization  of 

the  small  holders.  Vati’s,  the  leader  of  the  communist  party  In  the  early  1930's,  noted  this 

trend  by  quoting  from  government  statistics: 

"The  situation  of  the  poor  and  middle  peasants  is  getting  worse  ...[...]  "civil  cases  in 
courts"  have  increased  from  9,337  in  1929  to  11,031  during  1930.  And  the  governor 
explains  that  the  increase  in  "civil  court  cases"  is  due  to  the  court  actions  of  money 
lenders.  This  shows  that  our  small  holding  peasants  are  destroyed  and  are  losing  their 
land".119 


This  process,  which  had  been  aggravated  during  the  economic  crisis  of  1929  and  its 
aftermath,  had  actually  started  during  the  previous  decade.  The  critical  moment  seems 
to  have  occurred  during  World  War  I.  In  that  period  the  British  fixed  the  prices  of 

agricultural  goods  while  allowing  the  prices  of  other  products  to  fluctuate  freely.  ^20 

What's  more,  they  did  nothing  to  address  the  problem  of  money  lending.  The  legal  interest 
rate  at  the  time  was  12%  .and  often  It  was  much  higher  .  During  the  war.  agricultural 
production  expanded  rapidly  as  evidenced  in  the  sharp  rise  of  exports.  Thus  the  peasants 
went  into  debt  expecting  a  continuation  of  external  demand.  But  the  demand  was 

118por  an  analysis  on  the  "advance  of  the  prindple  of  equality"  as  a  result  of  demystification,  see  chapter 
four. 

1 1^This  text  of  Vatis  is  discussed  extensively  In  chapter  four.  Translation  mine. 

120Michael  Attalides  .  1986.  Ta  Kommata  stin  Kypro  (1878-1955).  In.  Kypriaka  1878-1955.  Nicosia.  Etolosi 
DImou  Lefkosias,  p.  132.  Translation  mine. 
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contextual:  it  had  to  do  with  "the  fall  in  production  of  the  countries  involved  in  the  war". 
Immediately  after  the  war  the  demand  for  agricultural  exports  fell  sharply,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  diagram  below.  ^22  ^s  can  be  observed  the  three  periods  of  sharp  fall  in  export 

trade  (late  1910*s.  late  1920*s  and  eariv  1940'sl  coincided  with  major  external  events  (end 
of  World  War  I.  crisis  of  1929.  beginning  of  World  War  IH  and  with  internal  mobilizations. 
The  external  events  and  trends  acted  in  most  cases  as  causal  factors  for  changes  in  the 
Cypriot  economy,  indicating  that  by  the  191 0's  Cyprus  was  totally  integrated  in  the 
capitalist  world-  economy  as  a  peripheral  zone.  The  level  of  integration  implied  increasing 
impacts  on  the  local  economy  by  global  trends  .  The  sharp  changes  In  exports  implied 

analogous  changes  in  the  position  of  the  laboring  people  -  and  their  reactions  were 

analogous.  Thus  the  crisis  of  the  late  1 91 0’s  -  early  1 920's  created  a  climate  of  resentment 
against  the  money  lenders  and  the  local  political  establishment  as  such,  and  it  is  in  this 
context  that  the  communists  made  their  appearance.  The  crisis  after  1929  created  the 
climate  leading  to  the  explosion  of  1931 ,  while  the  crisis  of  the  early  1940's  led  to  the  rise 
of  the  mass  movement  of  the  Left. 


12lAngellcles  (1996),  p.  214. 

122  The  diagram  has  been  compiled  by  Angeiides  (1996),  p.  225. 
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DIAGRAM  1 

External  trade  1880-1940 


Year 


!  I 

! - *  Imports  -  Exports  I 

Sources:  Cyprus  Blue  Books.  Nicosia.  Government  Printing  Office,  1880  -  1940. 


Let  US  start  with  the  first  crisis,  which  signified  historically  the  beginning  of  the  longer 
process.  The  result  of  the  fall  in  external  demand  and  the  rising  peasant  debts  in  the 
early  1920*s  was  that  a  large  section  of  the  peasantry  was  literally  thrown  into  financial 
ruin.  Thus  while  in  1914  the  total  peasant  debt  ran  Into  100,000  pounds,  by  the  end  of  the 

war  it  climbed  to  three  million  pounds!  The  result  was  a  rapid  process  of 

proletarianization  of  peasants  in  the  1920’s: 

"From  1920  to  1926  there  were  16,559  forced  sales  of  agricultural  land  amounting  to 
1/4  million  of  acres  ,  and  of  3,000  houses.  One  in  25  peasants  lost  his  land  or  his 
house  or  both  in  those  6  years."  ^  24 

123Attalides  (1986). 

124Attalides  (1986),  p.  132.  Translation  mine.  For  a  more  detailed  account  see  Georgallides  (1979). 
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These  shifts  created  a  climate  of  resentment .  This  resentment  was  directed  against 
money  lenders  but  also  against  the  church,  Indicating  that  the  culture  of  the  peasants  had 
some  long-lasting  antagonistic  tendencies  towards  these  groups  and  Institutions.  In  1923 
the  then  governor,  M.  Stevenson,  noted  that  there  was  open  talk  against  the  bishops  and 
the  monasteries  and  even  demands  for  taking  over  church  property.  This  climate  was  also 
clearly  evidenced  in  the  popular  poetry  of  the  period.  Cyprus  had  until  recently  a  very  lively 
tradition  of  popular  poets  ( piitarides  )  who  composed  long  poems  on  current  events  and 
went  around  the  villages  and  cities  singing  them  and  selling  copies  of  them.  Unfortunately 
this  rich  resource  of  understanding  "plebeian  culture"  has  been  largely  ignored  by  analysts. 
One  such  poet,  commented  on  the  elections  of  1925  referring  to  the  candidates  and  their 
promises  thus; 

*’  They  should  first  of  all  support  the  mother  of  all  arts 

agriculture  which  is  the  only  solution 

they  should  rid  the  peasant  from  usury 

which  brings  destruction  and  afi  the  misery 

they  should  aboBsh  taxes  and  penalties 

and  create  an  agricutturaJ  bank 

and  they  should  solve  the  church  problem".  ^  25 

The  reference  to  the  "church  problem"  Implied  the  growing  demand  for  church  lands  that 
the  governor  indicated.  Another  poem  of  the  same  year  is  even  more  critical.  After  noting 
that  "civilization  started  coming  to  Cyprus",  the  popular  poet  deplores  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  which  "Cyprus  has  to  wear  its  black  costume,"  and  he  clarifies  immediately  the 
cause  of  the  sorrow: 

*  The  English  are  not  to  blame,  ifs  people  among  us  who  are  at  fault 

the  first  and  the  old  ones  who  get  in  file  parliament .  [ .,.../ 

The  great  issue  is  usury 

the  villages  and  every  city  has  been  destmyed 

half  of  the  people  livmg  in  Cyprus  have  become  new  beggars".  ^  26 
In  this  climate  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  effort  of  the  G/C  elite  to  organize  an  electoral 


125k.y.  YiangouHs  (ed.)  .  1979.  Laikes  Piyes  Meleiis  tis  Kypriakis  Isiorias.  Nicosia.  Vivliothiki  Kyprion 
Laikon  piiton  ,  no.  3.  Translation  mine. 

1 26Yiangoulis  (1979),  p.14.  Translation  mine. 
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boycott  in  1923^27  failed,  and  that  in  the  elections  of  1925  the  populist  candidates 

defeated  the  nationalists.  The  broader  questioning  of  the  period  is  also  evident  in  one  of 
the  first  poems  of  Pavlos  Liasides  ,  a  lower  class  poet  who  started  as  a  popular  poet 
{piltaris)  but  who  subsequently  developed  into  one  of  the  most  significant  poets  of  Cyprus 

in  the  20th  century.  ^28  }n  the  1920's,  when  he  wrote  his  first  poems,  he  was  still  a  young 

shepherd  who  had  dropped  out  of  school.  However,  his  poems  are  pointedly  sarcastic 

towards  the  church.  In  a  poem  entitled  "Send  Your  Son  Again"  he  begins  by  referring  to 

the  coming  of  Easter  which  is  immediately  contrasted  with  the  misery  of  the  poor  who  have 

nothing  to  eat  or  to  wear  or,  for  that  matter  to,  celebrate  in  the  traditional  feast  of 

Christendom.  And  In  describing  to  God  the  situation  of  the  poor,  he  comments: 

"  God  ,you  who  is  high  up  there ,  you  can  see  how  penniless  we  are 
you  may  ignore  our  sin  of  not  going  to  church 
because  die  representatives,  of  your  good  son 

they  would  ask  even  you  for  money  if  you  come  down  to  earth".  ^  29 

The  abject  poverty  of  the  peasants  was  also  well  reported  in  a  survey  of  agricultural  life 

that  was  published  in  1 930  after  extensive  research  by  the  British  administrator  Surridge. 

Some  of  the  data  give  an  image  of  the  general  condition  of  the  population: 

"  ..As  a  general  rule  in  the  villages  the  whole  family  eats  and  sleeps  in  the  same  room 
except  for  some  rich  Turks  and  a  number  of  rich  Greeks.. .[..]..ln  60%  of  these  rooms 
in  the  districts  of  Lamaca,  Limassol  and  Paphos  and  in  40%  in  the  districts  of  Nicosia, 
Famagusta  and  Kyrenia,  one  meets  also  cattie..This  happens  because  the  inhabitants 
do  not  have  the  means  to  build  a  separate  stable..[...]..A  large  number  of  children 
(75%)  in  the  Paphos  district  do  not  wear  shoes  in  the  summer,  and  some  in  winter 
because  they  do  not  have  shoes..[..]..The  major  dseases  affecting  children  are  malaria 
and  eye  infections..!..].. Peasant  debts  are  estimated  at  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousandpounds...6.5%  of  land  in  the  Limassol  district  is  in  the  hands  of  the  money 

lenders  of  the  city."  ^ 


127see  next  chapter. 

128For  more  on  Liasides  see  chapter  four. 

129ijasides  Pavlos.  \92S.Trayoudia  tou  Nisiou  mou.  Translation  mine 

130cited  from;  Yiannis  Lefkis  .  1984.  /  Rizes.  Limassol.  Translation  mine.  The  reason  for  choosing  this 
citation  rather  than  other  more  extensive  ones  lies  in  the  author's  background.  Lefkis'  book  is  a 
biographical  account  of  the  early  days  of  the  communist  party  and  thus  his  citations  are  indicative,  in  a 
way,  of  the  realities  that  impressed  the  young  communist  activists  in  the  t920's. 
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Some  of  the  conditions  described  by  Surridge  were  not  new  to  the  island.  In  effect 
there  was  a  feeling  of  rising  expectations  after  50  years  of  colonial  rule,  in  relation  to 
political  participation  and  in  relation  to  Improved  living  conditions.  A  form  of  "relative 
deprivation"  theory  was  actually  the  broader  framework  within  which  Georgallldes 
organized  his  seminal  analysis  of  the  data  and  trends  leading  to  the  riots  of  1931 .  An 
argument  invoking  rising  expectations  has  also  been  advanced  in  relation  to  the  growth  of 
population  from  1878  to  1950.  Loizos  has  attempted  to  Interpret  the  changes 
characterizing  Cypriot  society  after  1920  by  invoking  the  changing  population  ratios  and 
the  impact  of  these  changes  on  culture  and  politics.  In  this  case  the  changes  are 
accounted  by  the  growing  distance  of  young  and  older  generations  in  relation  to 
education,  culture  and  expectations.  Attalides  also  uses  an  argument  invoking  population 
Increase  as  a  causal  variable  In  relation  to  growing  problems  in  the  agricultural  sector;  the 
increasing  population  (and  its  expectations)  was  confronted  with  limits  In  the  availability  of 

land  for  cultivation. 

When  the  British  came  to  Cyprus  in  1878  the  population  of  the  island  was  186,173 
according  to  the  census  of  1881.  By  1921  the  population  had  almost  doubled,  reaching 
310,715.  The  increase  in  population  continued  in  the  subsequent  decades  reaching 
347,959  by  1931  and  455,  054  by  1946.  This  increased  the  number  of  the  working  age 
population  (between  15-64)  :  in  1901  the  working  age  population  was  140,863  and  by 
1 931  It  had  reached  21 4,91 5.  This  increase  was  a  product  of  the  population  increase  since 
the  percentage  of  the  working  population  In  relation  to  the  whole  population  remained 

more  or  less  the  same  from  1901  to  1946,  only  increasing  from  59%  to  61%. 

These  changes  were  the  product  of  the  progressive  Improvement  of  living  conditions 
and  of  equally  improved  medical  care.  For  example,  when  Surridge  noted  despairingly 

131  Michael  Attalides  .  1981.  Social  Change  and  Urbanization  in  Cyprus.  A  Study  of  Nicosia.  Nicosia. 
Social  Research  Centre,  p.  56-57. 

132christodoulou  (1992),  p.  6. 
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that  the  doctors  assigned  to  rural  areas  often  just  visited  the  villages  and  had  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  left,  he  was  actually  complaining  about  the  incomplete  nature  of  the  refornns 
introduced  by  the  British.  The  very  existence  of  doctors  in  rural  areas  was  in  itself  a 
revolution  in  Ilyina  conditions.  But  this  revolution  had  an  unexpected  impact  on  agricultural 
land  holdings  as  Attalides  noted.  The  tradition  in  Cyprus  was  for  the  father  to  divide  his 
holdings  equally  among  his  children,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  who 
sunrived  childhood  implied  that  a  family's  holdings  were  divided  into  even  smaller  pieces, 
which  Increasingly  made  a  section  of  the  peasantry  hold  small  plots  of  land  on  which  it 
could  not  survive.  They  therefore  had  to  resort  to  working  for  others.  In  this  sense. 
Indeed,  the  improved  living  conditions  brought  a  section  of  the  population  into  the  Ironic 
position  of  having  less  than  its  parents,  exactly  at  the  moment  when  the  expectations  of 
the  younger  people  were  rising,  due  precisely  to  the  improved  living  conditions.  And  if  one 
adds  the  crisis  in  the  agricultural  sector  after  World  War  1.  then  one  can  indeed  see  the 
economic  dimension  of  the  frustration  of  rising  expectations  in  historical  terms. 

But  this  "relative  deprivation"  argument  needs  to  be  understood  in  the  context  of  the 
broader  transition  to  capitalist  relations  of  production  .  After  all  there  had  been  an  equal 
doubling  of  the  population  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  which  did  not  produce  the 
turmoil  of  the  period  1920-50,  at  least  in  its  cultural  manifestations  that  Loizos  suggests. 
Also  the  increased  expectations  of  the  population  either  because  of  higher  educatiorial 

starxiards^33  or  because  of  broader  expectations  from  the  colonial  administration  do  not 

really  explain  why  the  vehemence  of  the  lower  classes  was  directed  at  the  local  elites,  as 
we  saw  in  the  sample  of  popular  poetry  above.  Even  more  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  did  not  essentially  improve  dramatically  with  the  reforms 

instituted  by  the  colonial  regime  :  wages  remained  stagnant  as  Papageorgiou  argues, 

133w!iich,  however,  efnphasi2ed  primarily  nationalist  expectations  of  union  with  Greece  as  a  magical 
solution  for  ail  problems. 

134  Papageorgiou  (1996). 
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and  the  control  of  the  market  by  the  guilds  was  gone  as  was  the  "bias”  of  Ottoman  law  for 
the  debtor  in  cases  of  money  lending.  It  seems  more  appropriate  In  this  context  to  see  the 
turmoil  of  the  second  British  period  (1 920-50)  as  a  product  of  a  real  deterioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  and  of  the  maturing  of  their  urban  forms  of  mobilization  and 
protest.  If  we  follow  Sewell’s  analysis,  we  could  say  that  they  managed  ,  after  the  collapse 
of  the  corporate  economy  and  the  demystification  of  paternalistic  culture,  to  develop  forms 
of  discourse  (or  adopt  imported  ones  like  socialism)  which  enabled  them  to  make  sense  of 
their  experience,  to  react  and  subsequently  become  aggressive  in  demanding  rights, 
social  protection,  and  welfare. 

In  this  context  we  can  account  for  the  emerging  social  discontent  of  the  1920's  by 
referring  to  the  growth  of  capitalist  relations  and  the  phenomenon  of  mass  expropriation  of 
peasants  which  meant  that  a  large  section  of  the  traditionally  impoverished  (but  still  trying 
to  make  ends  meet)  peasants  were  dislocated  both  economically  and  culturally,  thus 
increasing  not  only  the  pool  of  discontent  but  also  the  feeling  that  economically  things  were 
getting  worse.  And  simultaneously  the  possibilities  of  the  new  world  were  becoming 
apparent  exactly  at  the  moment  of  economic  crisis.  The  first  railway  line  was  constructed 
in  Cyprus  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  telephone  was  introduced  in  the  mid  1 920's 
.  The  first  radio  came  to  Cyprus  in  1928.  In  the  1920's  the  cinema  started  also  spreading 
in  the  cities.  The  car  was  introduced  to  the  island  In  the  1920's.  In  this  context  we  may  talk 
more  appropriately  about  a  contradiction  .  in  the  Marxist  sense,  between  "technological 
possibilities  and  experienced  reality  "  which  was  maturing  as  the  relations  of  capitalism 
were  penetrating  the  ”  the  ministructures"  of  even^  day  life. 

The  awareness  of  this  contradiction  needs  to  be  associated  with  the  growth  of  wage 
labor  since  this  is  the  form  of  labor  which  is  at  the  core  of  the  capitalist  mode  of 
production,  and  which  can  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  contradictions  of  the  system. 
The  employment  patterns  characterizing  the  transformation  from  the  agrarian  economy 
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of  small  holders  to  a  modern  capitalist  economy  based  on  wage  earners  have  been 
described  by  the  anthropological  work  of  P.  Loizos  and  the  economic  overview  of  Cypriot 
society  in  the  20th  century  by  D.  Christodoulou.  According  to  these  analytic  frameworks 
the  process  stretched  from  the  1920’s  to  the  1970’s,  but  clearly  the  shock  of  the  new 
system  was  experienced  in  the  period  under  discussion  here,  between  the  1 920's  and  the 
1940’s. 

On  the  basis  of  his  anthropological  work  in  the  village  of  Argagi  Loizos  noted  on  the 

occupational  structure  of  the  village  from  the  1920’s  to  the  1950's: 

"In  the  decade  of  1920  Argaki  had  an  occupat'onat  structure  according  to  which  58% 
of  the  male  heads  of  families  were.according  to  their  own  definition,  yeorgi  (fanners 
tilling  the  land),  1 5%  were  artisans  workers,  in  other  words  tailors,  construction 
workers,  carpenters  etc.,  10%  were  unskilled  workers,  7%  shepherds,  6%  animal 
carriers  and  3%  coffeshop  and  grocery  owners.  How  can  we  summarize  these  data? 

The  farmers  and  the  shepherds  together  comprise  65%  of  the  male  working 
population.  Other  than  that,  occupation  seems  to  have  been  an  issue  of  covering  local 
needs;  either  as  workers  or  as  merchants  or  artisans.  Note  the  impressive  absence  of 
people  related  to  broader  society  such  as  teachers  and  civil  senrants.  In  reality  there 
were  two  teachers  who  do  not  appear  in  the  official  statistics.  I  know  this  very  well 
since  one  of  them  was  my  fether!  As  we  approach  1955  the  tendency  of  change  is  in 
general  lines  the  following:  The  percentage  of  farmers  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the 
working  population  will  decrease  from  58%  to  40%  which  is  the  same  as  the 
pancyprian  percentage  of  1946,  and  the  percentage  of  people  related  to  literacy  (lower 
civil  servants,  policemen,  teachers)  increases  until  it  reaches  10%  of  the  male  working 
population.  There  is  reason  to  assume  that  this  picture  with  slight  variations  appears 
throughout  Cyprus.  We  can  talk  about  a  general  turn  away  from  agriculture,  as  the 
most  common  activity  for  survival ,  towards  a  situation  in  which  agriculture  continues  to 
be  an  activity  of  primary  significance,  but  the  majority  of  the  working  population  works 
for  its  survival  needs  in  other  sectors.  For  example  in  export  industries,  like  the  mines, 
in  light  industry,  in  handicraft,  and  in  services  such  as  the  work  in  the  government" 

135 

Christodoulou takes  a  broader  statistical  view  on  the  developments  in  the  same 

period  by  trying  to  see  the  percentage  of  people  involved  in  agriculture  In  relation  to  the 
total  working  population  which  was  "gainfully  employed". 


135peter  Loizos.  1986.  Allayes  stin  Domi  Us  Kinonias.  In,  Kypriaka  1878-1955.  Nicosia.  Ekdosi  Dimou 
Lefkosias,  p.  97.  Translation  mine. 

136Christodoulou  (1992),  p.  53,  table  17. 
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TABLE  1 


Evolution  of  employment  and  relative  Income  In  agriculture 


Year 

Engaged  in  Agriculture 
%  of  Cyprus 

N  o .  population 

^thousand)  crainfullv  emoloved 

GDP  from  Agriculture 

As  %  of 
£  m.  total  GDP 

1891 

29.1 

- 

- 

- 

1901 

34.3 

- 

- 

- 

1911 

53.9 

- 

- 

- 

1921 

60.2 

- 

- 

- 

1931 

68.1 

- 

1.0" 

40.0 

1946 1 

72.9 

44.0 

8.8 

48.8 

1952 

146.9 

59.3 

15.6 

28.6 

1956 

135.9 

51.3 

19.7 

24.4 

1960 

94.8 

39.2 

15.5 

20.6 

1965 

97.0 

39.6 

29.2 

22.4 

1970 

96.2 

35.7 

85.4 

17.4 

1973 

93.5 

37.0 

41.1 

13.3 

1975§ 

43.9 

21.2 

40.4 

16.9 

1977# 

45.4  (30.4) 

26.9 

54.0 

13.8 

1980 

44.5 

23.0 

69.7 

9.3 

1985# 

42.9  (30.0) 

16.7 

105.3 

.  7.1 

1989*^ 

f35.9)# 

14.7 

156.4 

7.4 

Notes: 

Figures  are  not 

easy  to  reconcile;  it 

appears  that  1952  and  1956  em- 

ployment  refers  to  all  people  engaged  in  agriculture;  the  rest  to 
those  gainfully  engaged  in  agriculture,  except  that  1946  refers  to 
those  mainly  or  fully  engaged. 

•Refers  to  average  for  1929-31;  %  is  this  writer's  estimate;  it  was  a 
crisis  period. 

fFor  qualifications  for  1946  and  earher  census  figures,  see  Census  of 
Population  and  Agriculture  1946  (1949),  Statement  108(a),  p.  62. 
Total  number  engaged  in  agriculture  was  150,000  in  1946. 

§1975  and  later,  figures  refer  to  government-controlled  areas  only. 
#Figures  in  brackets  refer  to  conversion  of  hours  worked  into*  full¬ 
time  equivalent  of  persons  employed. 

••All  agricultural  employment. 

Sources:  Oakden  (1935);  Census  Reports;  Economic  Reports  or  Surveys;  and 

Household  Income  and  Expenditure  Surveys. 


On  the  face  of  it  the  population  (in  real  numbers)  Involved  In  agriculture  keeps 
increasing  until  around  1950."'^^  Yet  there  was  no  similar  comparative  increase  In  terms 


137 As  can  be  seen  from  the  author's  explanatory  notes  the  data  for  1946  have  been  qualified  with  the 
latter  data  showing  a  total  number  of  150,000  engaged  in  agriculture  -  thus  the  seeming  jump  between 
1946  and  1952  is  actually  a  result  of  discrepancy  In  the  measuring  methods  in  the  available  data. 
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of  the  percentage  of  people  Involved  in  agriculture  in  comparison  with  other  occupations. 
In  comparative  percentage  terms  there  was  a  decline,  as  Loizos  had  Indicated.  But  even 
the  real  number  of  people  involved  in  agriculture  (as  shown  in  the  table)  is  open  to 

Interpretation  -  for  example,  the  degree  to  which  this  was  their  primary  occupation  or  a 

secondary  affiliation.  ^38  in  order  to  see  the  patterns  of  decline  of  the  model  of  the  small 

scale  farmer  as  a  key  figure  in  the  Cypriot  economy,  let  us  examine  briefly  the  available 
data  on  land  ownership  and  the  class  structure  of  the  peasant  economy.  In  his  late  1920's 
survey  of  agricultural  life.  Surridge  divided  the  agrarian  population  into  three  categories 
(apart  from  the  category  of  landless  peasants  whom  he  estimated  at  1 1 ,000)  : 

1 )  Poor:  25%  of  land  owning  villagers  who  lived  as  poorly  as  the  landless  peasants, 

2)  Middle:  half  of  the  peasants  (50%)  lived  somewhat  better  In  terms  of  survival 

3)  Rich:  the  richest  25%  lived  comfortably. 

The  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  agricultural  sector  by  1 946  had  become  more  explicit 
according  to  Christodoulou.  and  in  consequence  a  large  number  of  farmers  were  part- 
time: 

“  In  1946  a  total  of  29,742  persons  were  found  to  farm  over  80%  of  the  agricultural 
land  and  to  maintain  nearly  80%  of  the  national  flock  of  sheep  and  goats...(..]  Those 
were  the  true  farmers,  as  distinct  from  the  32, 1 07  persons  who  were  part  time  farmers 
and  agricultural  labor."  ^ 

Thus,  if  we  use  the  number  of  registered  farmers  (72,900)  in  the  previous  table,  and  the 
categories  used  above  on  Surridge's  data,  we  get  the  following  breakdown: 


138christodou(ou  (1992),  p  54. 
139Christodoulou  (1092).  p.55. 
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TABLE  2 

Class  structure  in  the  rural  sector  (1940's) 


Category 

Number/percentage 

ownership  ratio 
of  land/sheep-goats 

Rich  and  middle  farmers 

29,742  (40.8%) 

80% 

Part  time  farmers'agriculhjral  labor 

32,107  (44.1%) 

} 

20% 

Others^  ^ 

11,051  (18.1%) 

Thus  the  middle  peasants  declined  .  the  number  of  full  scale  farmers  was  already  a 
minority  and  a  large  section  of  the  peasants  had  to  do  other  jobs  in  order  to  make  ends 
meet 

In  the  1 930's  the  laixlless  or  "part  time  peasants"  were  the  primary  cheap  labor  source 
of  the  then  booming  export  industry  .mining,  which  played  the  role  of  the  Industrial 
system  in  Cyprus  in  the  sense  of  shaping  a  collective  consciousness  of  the  working  class 
as  an  oppressed  class.  The  rise  in  the  number  of  landless  peasants  (agricultural  labor) 
seems  to  coincide  with  the  riots  of  1 931 .  It  Is  irKiicative  that  apart  from  demonstrations  and 
the  destruction  of  government  property  in  that  upheaval ,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
riots  was  the  looting  of  government  buildings  and  stores,  especially  of  salt  reserves  .  The 
riots  developed  in  a  period  of  acute  economic  crisis  ( a  product  of  the  global  crisis  of  1929) 
and  their  local  context  actually  indicated  that  they  were  an  explosion  of  economic 

discontent.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  below,^"^**  agricultural  labor  reached  its 


140  This  category  has  been  unspecified  in  Christodoutou's  reference  which  polarizes  the  groups  into 
those  who  own  the  80%  and  those  who  are  "part  time  farmers"  -  which  by  the  1940's  implies  largely 
commuters  to  the  cities.  They  could  be  either  poor  peasants  corresponding  to  first  category  in  Surridge's 
analysis  or  village  craftsmen. 

141  From  Attalldes  (1981),  p.60,  table  four. 
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climax  in  1931 ,  due  to  the  processes  of  proletarianization  discussed  above  in  conjunction 
with  money  lending  .  This  extremely  high  number  of  rural  proletarians  ( two  and  half  times 

the  number  of  1901  and  seven  times  the  number  of  1946)'*^2  be  seen  as  the 

economic  background  of  the  turmoil  of  the  period,  both  in  terms  of  communist  agitation 
and  in  terms  of  the  riots  of  October  that  year. 

TABLE  3 

Number  of  agricultural  laborers  at  various  dates.  Whole  Cyprus 

_ 1901 _ 1931 _ 1946 _ 1960 

8.476 _ 22.654 _ 2.969 _ 8.525 

Sources:  Censuses,  1946  and  1960. 

The  fall  in  agricultural  labor  by  1946  was  not  the  product  of  a  land  redistribution  program, 
even  though  by  then  the  impact  of  money  lending  had  been  put  under  control  to  a  large 
degree  through  the  formation  of  agricultural  cooperative  societies.  It  seems  actually  that 

there  was  a  growing  trend  in  seeking  work  outside  the  villages.  Wage  labor  became 

part  of  life  rather  than  a  "moral  failure"  or  a  catastrophic  uprooting.  Increasingly  younger 
peasants  would  move  to  cities  to  seek  employment,  and  on  this  level  Loizos'  argument 

on  the  differentiation  of  young  and  old  may  hold.  But  this  "conflict  of  the  generations" 

acquired  broader  political  and  social  implications  after  the  shock  of  proletarianization  of  the 
late  1910's  ,  1920's  and  1930's  had  transformed  social  relations  as  such  and  demystified 

even  the  relations  between  the  father  and  his  children.^ ^ 

1^2  Part  time  peasarrts  were  not  included  in  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers 

143 As  we  saw  in  the  table  above  part  time  farmers  and  agricultural  laborers  (whose  numbers  have 
declined  sharply  from  1931)  comprised  tiie  largest  group. 

144  And  as  we  will  see  In  chapter  four  it  holds  espedally  for  the  people  attracted  to  the  Left. 

145por  a  discussion  of  this  dimension  see  Loizos  (1986). 
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As  shown  In  a  table  constaicted  by  Christodoulou  the  working  class  kept  growing, 

and  actually  between  1931  and  1946  there  occurred  the  sharpest  growth  In  the  number  of 
employees  registered  In  a  census,  an  Increase  of  55,000,  a  jump  of  27%  In  terms  of  the 
proportion  of  employees  In  relation  to  the  economically  active  population.  This  was  actually 
the  highest  percentage  of  employees  in  relation  to  the  economically  active  population  until 
the  1970's,  when  the  war  of  1974  caused  a  massive  proletarianization  of  the  population. 


TABLE  4 

Evolution  of  working  class  in  available  estimates 


Employees  as  %  of  • 


Year 

No.  of 

E  mplovees 

those  in  paid 
employment  in 
non-agricultural 
occupations 

Employees 
as  %  of 

the  economically 
active  DODulation 

1931 

40,000 

50.0 

^  31.0 

1946 

95,760 

80.0 

58.0 

1960 

118,759 

90.6 

49.1 

1970 

124,580 

92.5 

46.9 

1976 

146,475" 

85.6 

75.0 

1981 

121,504t 

91.2 

53.5 

1985 

147,977t 

85.5 

59.4 

1986/7 

157.126§ 

74.1 

61.6 

1989 

173.399# 

70.8 

63.9 

Notes:  "Includes  casual  employees  in  agriculture  (ca.  21,000). 

fOnly  those  returned  by  establishments  in  Cyprus  in  Registration  of 
Establishments  Surveys. 

^Currently  employed  (aged  15  and  over). 

#All  employees. 

Sources:  Estimates  from  Census  of  Population  and/or  Agriculture;  Economic 

Reports  by  the  Department  of  Statistics  and  Research  (DS+R); 
Registration  of  Establishments  Surveys  (DS+R);  Slocum  (1972);  and 
Labour  Force  and  Migration  Survey,  1986/7. 


The  changes  noted  above  led  to  an  increased  rate  of  urbanization.  According  to 
Attalides'  study  of  urbanization  In  Cyprus,  the  roots  of  the  trend  can  be  discerned  In  the 


Christodoulou  (1992),  p.30,  table  14. 
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1 920's  while  the  phenomenon  acquired  its  mass  form  in  the  1 940's  and  1 950's: 

"  in  1921  83%  of  the  population  lived  in  villages,  the  same  proportion  as  in  1881 .  This 
of  course  meant  that  the  number  of  people  living  in  rural  areas  increased  considerably. 

(From  150,00  to  250,000).  The  number  of  owners  of  land  increased  from  35,000  to 
46,000  and  the  number  of  people  whose  main  occupation  was  agriculture  doubled  from 
30,000  to  60.000.  The  number  of  agricultural  laborers  (as  against  formers)  increased 
from  8,000  to  18,000.  This  was  not  only  a  period  of  overpopulation  ,  but  also  of 
depression  in  agricultural  prices.  Consequently  there  must  have  the  beginning  of 
emigration  to  the  towns  after  1921.  The  censuses  indk^ate  that  from  1921  until  1946 
the  urban  population  was  growing  at  twice  the  rate  at  which  the  rural  areas  were 
growing. "  1 4-7 

The  following  table  demonstrates  these  trends  even  more  clearly.  The  table  is 

based  on  census  data  for  the  whole  island  and  shows  a  stable  Increase  in  the  urban 
population  which  is  punctured  by  two  leaps  :  one  in  the  1920's  (increase  in  the  rate  from 
1 .7  to  2.2  -2.8)  and  one  in  the  mid-forties  (increase  of  the  rate  from  2.8  to  4.2) . 


TABLE  5 

Intercensal  rates  of  growth  of  urban  and  rural  population. 
Compound  rate  per  cent  per  annum 


Period 

1901-  11 

1 

1911-21 

- 1 

1921-31 

1931-  46 

1946-60 

1960-  68 

Nicosia 

0.9 

1.5 

2.4- 

Town:  2.5 
Sub. :  4.4 

4.2 

1.6 -2.1 

All  Towns 

1.6 

1.7 

2.2 

2.8 

4.2 

1.9 

All 

Villages 

1.4 

1.2 

0.9 

1.4 

0.7 

0.5 

Cyprus 

1.5 

1.3 

1.1 

1.7 

1.7 

1.0 

Sources:  Censuses  1901  -1960  and  Demographic  Report,  1968. 


147Attalides  (1981).  p.  52. 

148  Attalides  (1981),  p.  66,  table  three. 
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Indeed  it  seems  that  there  have  been  two  periods  of  urbanization  -  the  first  one  between 

1920  and  the  mid-forties  which  had  been  caused  by  economic  necessity  (and  was  thus 
more  reluctant),  and  the  second  one  between  the  mid-forties  and  early  sixties  which  was 

characterized  more  by  the  "attractions"  of  the  city  -  whether  economic  or  cultural. 

There  are  In  this  context  similarities  and  even  continuities  ,  deriving  from  the  systemic 
level  of  their  origin,  between  the  emergence  of  the  communist  party  and  of  the  Left  as  an 
historical  movement  in  the  20th  century  and  the  peasant  movements  at  the  end  of  the 
18th-early  19th  century.  In  the  latter  case  the  movements  were  spurred  by  the  internal 
Impact  of  processes  associated  with  the  incorporation  of  the  island  into  the  European 
capitalist  world-economy.  The  20th  century  Left  was  spurred  by  the  crisis  of  the  regime  of 
the  small  holding  peasants  (established,  as  we  argued,  as  a  result  of  those  peasant 
movements)  due  to  the  "deepening"  of  the  internal  structures  of  capitalist  relations  and  of 
their  penetration  into  the  micro  worlds  of  everydayness.  And  as  we  will  see,  the  20th 
century  Left  would  also  move  in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  model  of  containing  the 
impact  of  capitalism  after  the  1 940's  . 

The  ''mass  experience  of  the  proletariat”  in  the  mining  Industry 

The  formation  of  the  working  class  in  the  context  of  capitalist  relations  of  production 
creates  the  conditions  for  the  emergence  of  a  class  consciousness  by  this  class  as  we 
noted  in  chapter  one.  Yet  for  this  consciousness  to  emerge  the  mere  existence  of  the  class 
in  numerical  numbers  (as  a  class-in-itself)  is  not  obviously  enough.  In  this  section  we  will 
attempt  to  see  the  conditions  under  which  the  Cypriot  working  class  acquired  its  collective 
experiences  as  an  oppressed  class  in  the  capitalist  system.  The  feeling  of  being 
dispossessed  (due  to  usury)  evident  in  popular  culture  was  an  early  indication  of  some 
form  of  collective  discourse  accounting  for  the  advent  of  capitalist  relations  in  agriculture  , 
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blaming  tbe  problems  of  the  peasants  on  greed. Yet  as  Engels  noted,  in  order  to 

develop  a  consciousness  of  its  social  position  and  ultimately  of  its  historic  role  the  working 
class  needed  the  experience  of  factory  life.  Even  though  contemporary  research  has 
demonstrated  that  it  was  the  artisans  who  formed  the  backbone  of  the  working  class 

movement  in  its  early  stages  -  and  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  emergence  of  the 

communists  in  the  1920's  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter  -  yet  the  development  of  the 

mass  movements  of  the  Left  in  the  20th  century  have  been  based  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
industrial  working  class.  In  broader  terms,  as  we  argued,  the  dispossessed  need  a  space 
where  they  would  gather,  communicate,  acquire  common  collective  experiences,  and 
where  the  reality  of  their  oppression  would  become  the  framework  within  which  a  new 
political  and  social  consciousness  would  develop.  And  in  addition  to  this  enhanced 
communication,  the  common  collective  experience  would  also  provide  the  framework  for 
the  development  of  the  "networks  of  activists"  which  will  link  the  "catness"  (the  category  of 
workers-wage  earners)  with  some  form  of  "netness",  thus  enhancing  the  structural 
organization  of  the  working  class. 

The  Cypriot  working  class  during  the  period  1920-50  did  not  have  the  experience  of 
working  "in  satanic  mills".  Most  manufacturing  establishments  remained  small,  and  even 
though  there  was  some  growth  in  manufacturing  enterprises  after  the  1920's  ,  still  the 
experience  of  large  scale  industry  which  would  provide  a  framework  for  the  common 
proletarian  experience  was  lacking,  in  the  period  of  the  rise  of  the  Left  at  least.  This 
absence  was  in  part  made  up  of  course  by  the  small  population  of  the  country  and  of  the 
increased  trend  in  urbanization.  In  the  1920's  and  1930's,  for  example,  a  tree  in  Nicosia  , 
the  Platanos,  was  a  regular  site  of  meeting  of  workers  seeking  employment  and  it  is  in  that 
place  that  the  communists  did  their  recruiting.  Another  common  place  of  recniitment  were 

l^ln  the  poem  of  Llasides  died  above,  the  poet  concludes  by  asking  God  to  "throw  in  hell"  the  one  who 
invented  money;  an  early  form  of  reaction  to  ^e  money  economy. 
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the  hania,  types  of  residences  for  workers  who  came  from  the  countryside  looking  for 

work.  ^50 

What  local  Industry  lacked  was  provided  by  the  mining  industry  which  functioned  as  a 
global  capitalist  enterprise  brinoina  to  the  society  of  the  island  two  significant  experiences: 
1 )  labor  conditions  in  a  context  of  mass  employment  and  2)  employment  fluctuations 
depending  directly  on  the  global  market.  Cyprus  has  a  variety  of  minerals,  but  the  two 
which  played  a  significant  role  in  its  export  economy  and  in  the  formation  of  its  working 
class  were  copper  and  asbestos.  Especially  the  copper  mines  especially  of  the  Cyprus 
Mining  Corporation  (CMC)  left  a  very  significant  legacy  in  the  collective  experience  of  the 
Cypriot  working  class. 

CMC  was  an  American  company  which  developed  an  interest  in  mining  in  Cyprus  in 
the  1910's.^5"*  The  way  the  company  created  its  mining  operations  is  indicative  of  the 

collusion  of  foreign  capital  with  local  authorities  :  the  engineer  and  prospector  Gunther 

was  sent  to  Cyprus  In  1912  (with  a  promise  of  shares  up  to  10%)  by  the  interested 

company  to  explore  and  prepare  the  conditions  for  setting  up  a  local  mining  industry. 

Gunther  proceeded  with  the  help  of  the  colonial  authorities  ,  the  British  manager  of  the 

Ottoman  Bank,  and  church  officiais  to  secure  permits  and  lease  the  land  for  the  owners  . 

The  process,  as  Christodoulou  noted,  seemed  like  cheating  the  natives  : 

"This  kind  of  conspiracy  against  peasants  by  foreigners  was  not  uncommon  and 
archaeologists  like  Gjerstad  also  boasted  about  it..[...]  The  [church]  prelates  persuaded 
the  tenants  to  surrender  their  leaseholds  to  the  church  against  compensation. 
Thereupon  the  church  rented  the  land  to  Gunther  as  agent  of  Mudd  and  Wisem€m.* 

152 

The  company  was  also  directly  involved  in  international  politics.  Thus  during  the  peace 

conference  of  1919  ,  a  representative  of  the  company  visited  the  urxiersecretary  for  the 

colonies  and  stressed  the  economic  significance  of  Cyprus  as  "  the  only  part  of  the  British 

ISOpantelis  Vamava  .  1990.  Palevontas  yia  tin  ZoL  Nicosia.  PEO. 

151  Christodoulou  (1992). 

152christodoulou  (1992),  p.SO. 
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Empire  which  contained  large  deposits  of  pyrite".  The  political  involvement  of  the  company 
became  even  more  intense  in  the  1 940's  when  it  saw  itself  (and  represented  itself  to 
London)  as  a  force  committed  to  anti-communism  and  thus  created  the  conditions  for  the 
most  bitter  class  confrontation  of  this  century  In  Cyprus  during  the  miners’  strike  In 

1948.153 

During  the  1920's  CMC  was  actually  second  in  terms  of  employment;  the  asbestos 
mine  at  Amiantos‘*54  was  employir^  more  workers,  reaching  a  maximum  of  5,537  in 

1929  .  The  experience  of  the  workers  was  unlike  anything  they  had  encountered  or  heard 

about,  given  the  fact  that  Cyprus  had  not  had  a  native  mining  tradition  since  antiquity  to 

build  the  necessary  culture  for  this  kind  of  labor.  Suddenly  the  poor  and  dispossessed 

peasants  found  employment  which  was  their  only  solution.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it 

seemed  to  them  indeed  like  "the  satanic  mills". 

"Cyprus  at  the  time  when  the  corporation  started  operations  and  for  years  afterwards 
was  a  poor,  underdeveloped,  predominantly  agrarian  country,  with  a  mass  of  poor  , 
indebted  farmers  in  search  of  cash  to  pay  for  commitments  ( taxes,  debts,  dowry  for 
sisters  or  daughters  and  sustenance  during  lean  periods  or  years ).  Some  were  young, 
looking  for  casual  job,  while  others  were  landless,  agricultural  laborers  with  no  regular 
jobs.  Some  were  women  from  very  poor  families.  None  had  experience  in  mining, 
industrial  or  other  work  requiring  disciplined,  group,  or  highly  regulated  work.  Mining 
work  must  have  been  quite  a  shock.  The  hours  were  long,  nine  to  nine-and-a-half  hours 
per  day.  When  Gunther  started  work  he  relied  on  this  raw  labor  and  on  his 
improvizations,  which  exposed  labor  to  a  lot  of  risks.  No  wonder  "labor  turnover  was 
high...an  acid..ate  clothes  and  tools."  "Pyrite  is  inflammable."  "Conditions  for  the 
laborers  grew  intolerable  [from  the  heat  and  gas];  dread  of  fire  increased.  By  August 

[1922]  worldngs  [had]  to  be  closed. "  ^ 

The  experience  was  a  shock  not  only  because  of  novelty.  Accidents  often  occurred 

adding  to  the  horror  of  life  "under  the  earth".  The  first  mass  accident  occurred  in  1925. 

The  newspaper  of  the  communist  party  carried  the  following  report  on  May  1 , 1925: 

"Workers  from  Skouriotissa  inform  us  that  the  victims  of  the  last  accident  were  not  10 
as  it  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  but  48.  From  the  48  only  10  were  reported 
because  they  were  workers  written  in  the  company's  labor  list.  The  other  38,  started 
work  on  the  morning  of  that  day  and  they  would  have  received  the  number  from  the 
153see  chapter  five. 

f  54{t  was  owned  also  by  a  foreign  company. 
fSSchristodoulou  (1992),  p.  83. 
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company  but  the  accident  occurred  and  they  remained  unknown." 

The  reports  in  other  newspapers  aJso  carried  a  feeling  of  horror  about  the  mode  of  death 
of  people  trapped  under  the  earth: 

The  worst  was  that  until  the  midnight  of  Wednesday  [the  accident  happened  in  the 
morning]  one  could  hear  cries  of  pain  and  then  nothing  else  was  heard,  from  which  it 

appears  that  they  had  died  from  suffrx^tion  or  from  other  causes.”  ^ 

According  to  a  report  of  the  miners'  union  (from  1946)  there  were  24  and  14  deaths 
respectively  due  to  accidents ,  in  the  two  mines  of  CMC  from  1 924  to  1 939  -  an  accident 

almost  every  year.  ^  ^ 

The  accidents  and  the  experience  of  the  mines  was  only  half  the  story,  however.  As 
the  mining  Industry  became  the  economic  resort  of  the  impoverished  peasants  and  the 
poor  in  general,  they  also  had  to  discover  that  their  job  with  all  its  dangers  depended  on 
the  international  market  and  on  political  events  far  beyond  the  influence  of  Cypriots.  This 
experience  ultimately  helped  the  new  proletarians  develop  through  their  own  lives  an 
understanding  of  the  global  forces  affecting  their  fate,  a  perspective  which  has  been 
central  In  the  outlook  of  the  mass  movement  of  the  Left . 

The  mining  industry  reached  its  climax  in  1929,  and  then  it  suddenly  collapsed  due  to 
the  global  economic  depression.  In  the  mid-thirties  the  mining  industry  became  again  a 
mass  industry  due  to  the  rearmament  race  in  Europe  and  Nazi  Germany's  demand  for 
pyrites  from  Cyprus.  By  1938,  in  the  middle  of  the  proletarianization  described  in  the 
previous  section ,  employment  in  the  mines  reached  an  all  time  high  of  9,200.  At  the  same 
time  minerals  reached  62.7%  of  all  domestic  exports.  Then  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
led  again  to  a  near  collapse  of  the  industry,  at  least  in  relation  to  pyrites.  There  was, 
however,  increased  demand  for  asbestos.  Still  by  1942  ,  as  Christodoulou  notes,  the  value 

1 56 poni  tis  Kyprou  ;  cited  by  :  Pantelis  Vamava  .  1993.  Ta  Metalia  tis  Kyprou.  Nicosia.  PEO.  Translation 
mine. 

157  PEO  (ed.).1986.  /  PEO  Allaxe  tfn  Zoi  mas.  PEO.  Nicosia. 
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of  exports  was  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  1938  level  and  employment  was  down  to  one 
fifth.  It  is  in  this  context  that "  the  people's  movement'  would  develop  In  the  early  1940's 
demanding  relief  works,  price  controls  and  a  general  regulation  of  the  economy.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  demand  for  Cypriot  minerals  increased  again  but  then  the  mining 
companies  ,  and  primarily  of  course  CMC,  had  to  face  a  changed  political  and  labor  scene. 
The  workers  would  become  much  more  assertive  and  their  demands,  plus  the  communist 
Influence  in  the  efforts  at  unionization,  led  to  major  confrontations  in  1947-48.  By  1949 

mining  production  reached  prewar  levels  -  but  not  employment ,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
table  below.  "*58  That  was  the  product  of "  mechanization  and  reduced  activity" . 


TABLE  6 


Minerals  and  mining:  important  signposts 


Ypfir  Employment 

%  of 

No.  Employed  Economically 

in  Minerals  Active 

&  Mininfr  Population  _ 

Share  of  GDP 

%  of 
Total 

Mineral  Exports 

%  of  all 
Value  Domestic 
£  m.  Exports 

1929 

6,098 

6.4 

24.0 

0.6 

38.3 

1932 

1,690 

1.2 

- 

0.2 

24.1 

1938 

9,200 

5.8 

- 

1.5 

62.7 

1949 

5,330 

2.9 

- 

3.6 

48.3 

1952 

6,585 

3.1 

16.7 

10.3 

56.9 

1954 

6,716 

2.5 

13.5 

9.8 

56.6 

1956 

6,660 

2.6 

14.4 

13.8 

66.1 

1961 

5,300 

2.2 

9.3 

8.4 

47.1 

1966 

5,072 

2.0 

6.8 

12.2 

41.7 

1971 

4,203 

1.5 

4.6 

9.5 

22.6 

1973 

3,747 

1.3 

3.8 

9.9 

16.3 

1976" 

2,332 

1.1 

2.3 

8.2 

7.7 

1981 

1,511 

0.6 

1.2 

9.0 

3.8 

1986 

950 

0.4 

0.7 

5.2 

2.8 

1989 

700 

0.2 

0.3 

2.3 

0.9 

Note:  *1976  and  later  figures  refer  to  government-controlled  areas  only. 
Sources:  Oakden  (1935);  Census  Reports;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Mines 

Inspector  or  Service;  Industrial  Statistics;  Economic  Reports;  and 
_ Central  Bank  Annual  Reports.  — 


158  christodoulou  (1992).  p.75,  table  24. 
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The  ownership  of  the  company  (CMC)  by  Americans  and  the  collusion  of  the  colonial 
administrat'on  and  the  church  with  It,  often  against  the  workers,  led  the  development  of 
the  1948  strikes  into  a  cold  war  confrontation  .  As  Reuters  reported,  after  the  police  first 
shot  at  strikers  in  March,  one  of  the  slogans  which  appeared  throughout  Cyprus  was  the 
first  indication  of  anti-American  slogan  to  appear  in  the  island:  "Cyprus  is  not  an  American 
colony". 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  table  workers  were  not  stably  tied  to  the  job.  Peasants 

from  all  over  Cyprus  flocked  at  times  to  the  mines.  The  major  mines  of  CMC  were  on  the 

northern  slopes  of  the  mountain  range  of  Troodos,  in  an  area  of  mixed  religious 

allegiances.  Even  though  workers  came  from  all  Cyprus,  evidently  the  villages  of  the  area 

were  on  the  front  lines  of  employment.  What  is  most  significant  in  this  case  is  the  unity  of 

the  workers  despite  the  rising  nationalism  of  the  forties  in  when  the  major  strikes  occurred. 

The  mines  seem  to  have  been  a  classic  case  of  the  transformation  of  the  peasant 

traditions  of  co-existence  Into  the  common,  bicommunal  working  class  movement  shaped 

by  the  mass  experience  of  the  proletariat  in  the  galleys. 

The  mines  also  became  a  context  In  which  peasants  from  all  over  Cyprus  came 

together,  mixed  together  and  developed  a  pancyprian  class  consciousness  which  endured 

nationciiism  and  even  the  military  division  of  the  island.  One  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 

of  the  1948  strikes  was  actually  the  spirit  of  solidarity  which  they  inspired  throughout  the 

island  by  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses  of  the  Left  as  a  confrontation  of  the  "people" 

against  foreign  rulers  and  local  elites.  The  general  secretary  of  the  party  from  1 949  to 

1988,  Ezekias  Papaioannou,  who  had  also  worked  for  a  period  in  the  mines,  noted: 

”  I  always  used  to  say ,  what  thousands  of  other  miners  used  to  say  also,  that  only  one 
punishment  was  fitting  for  that  company  -  and  that  would  be  its  nationalization  without 
even  compensation  since  it  had  token  enough  from  Cyprus.  Probably  there  is  no 
working  or  peasant  family  in  Cyprus  which  does  not  have  a  close  or  a  distant  r^atlve 
who  has  worked  and  been  an  object  of  exploitation  by  the  American  company 
CMC."159 


■159Ezekias  Papaioannou  .  1988.  Enihimisis  Ape  tin  Zoimou.  Nicosia.  Pyrsos,  p.  20.  Translation  mine. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  nationalization  is  invoked  by  the  long-time  general  secretary  of  AKEL 
as  an  extreme  form  of  punishment. 

The  feeling  of  bitterness  that  the  CMC  left  behind  contrasts  with  the  company’s  self- 
image  as  it  appears  In  its  book  on  its  presence  In  Cyprus.  Indeed  in  the  late  1930’s  and 
1940’s  the  company  did  try  to  sponsor  some  welfare  activities,  some  clubs  for  youth,  etc., 
and  it  did  try  to  present  itself  to  the  workers  in  a  paternalistic  manner  as  their  protector  and 
welfare  provider.  In  this  context  ttie  company  resisted  strongly  the  effort  of  the  communists 
to  organize  unions,  and  when  in  1 339  the  workers  voted  for  the  creation  of  a  union,  the 
company  accepted  it  only  because  of  "the  policies  of  London"  as  an  official  put  it.  Apart 
from  economic  conflict  the  confrontation  of  CMC  with  the  workers  and  in  particular  with  the 
communist  activists  was  also  a  confrontation  over  the  culture  of  company-worker 
relations.  The  resistance  of  the  workers  to  the  effort  of  the  company  to  run  the  mines  as 

an  undisputed  paternalistic  lord^®^  was  in  Itself  an  indication  of  the  irrevocable  decline  of 

the  culture  of  paternalism  which  had  ruled  relations  between  "inferior  and  superior"  earlier. 
Indicative  of  the  last  remnants  of  this  declining  culture  was  the  official  protest  of  the 
secretary  of  the  right  wing  unions  ("new  unions"),  which  in  effect  represented  the 
strikebreakers,  during  the  strikes  of  1948: 

"  Dear  Sir,  with  this  letter  I  would  like  to  protest  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  new 

unions  because  during  the  strike,  C.  Lasettas  ^  is  daily  accusing  the  management 
of  the  company.. .The  members  of  the  new  unions  as  peace  seeking,  polite,  educated 
and  honest  workers  cannot  stand  to  hear  the  insults  of  Lasettas  against  the  manager 
of  the  company  ,  whom  they  consider  as  a  father  and  protector,  and  ask  for  the 

necessary  measures.."^ 

Eventually,  however,  as  we  will  see  in  chapter  seven,  even  the  Right  wing  would  adopt 
the  model  of  workers'  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  their  class,  rather  than  as 

1^CMC  and  other  mining  companies  tried  to  control  not  only  the  workers  in  their  workplace  but  also  the 
surrounding  communities.  The  CMC  even  used  its  own  type  of  coins  which  were  valid  in  the  region  of  the 
mines. 

131  He  was  the  leader  of  the  communist  unions  in  the  Amiantos  area. 

162christofis  Lasettas.  As  Min  Sygalipti  /  SEK  tis  Istorikes  Aiithies.  Haravghi  (14/9/1998).  Translation 
mine. 
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instruments  of  the  "father-protectors"  of  the  management. 

In  this  context  the  mines  became  from  early  on,  the  site  of  working  class  reactions  and 
mobilizations,  and  it  is  there  more  than  anywhere  else  that  the  trade  union  activists 
received  their  training  in  class  confrontations  and  in  workers'  solidarity.  This  impact  of  the 
mines  on  trade  union  activism  and  in  consequence  on  class  consciousness  (via  "netness" 
to  use  Tilly’s  term),  can  be  clearly  seen  in  a  book  of  biographical  memoirs  of  union  activists 
published  by  PEO  (the  leftist  trade  union).  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
documents  on  the  experience  of  activists  in  the  working  class  movements  .  By  a  wide 
margin,  49  out  of  180  pages,  the  largest  section  is  dedicated  to  memoirs  of  activists  from 
the  mining  ir>dustry  (leaving  aside  quarrying,  which  existed  as  an  artisan  profession  from 
earlier  days)  and  31  out  of  84  activists  presented  in  the  book  had  worked  at  one  time  or 
another  in  the  mines  .  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  few  paid  union  activists  in  the 
1 940’s,  P.  Vamavas,  had  been  connected  to  the  mining  industry  .  On  the  popular  level 
the  experience  of  the  mines  was  one  of  the  sources  of  inspiration  for  popular  poets 
{piitarides )  arwj  more  conventional  Intellectuals  commenting  on  social  affairs.  Actually  the 
experience  of  the  mines  had  been  in  the  1930's  and  1940's  an  equally  popular  theme  for 
denundation  in  popular  culture  as  money  lending  had  been  before  1930. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  strike  actions  or  protest  mobilizations  in  the  period  1923-1956 

in  the  mines.  As  it  can  be  seen  from  the  list,  workers'  demands  became  qualitatively 

different  after  the  mid-forties  :  while  the  earlier  demands  had  to  do  with  basic  survival 
needs  (and  were  rarely  satisfied),  after  the  beginning  of  the  1940's  the  workers  became 
increasingly  successful  in  their  strikes.  Their  demands  included  broader  issues  such  as 
holiday  provisions  and  welfare  arrangements.  These  trends,  as  we  will  see  in  chapter  five, 
were  indicative  of  the  direction  of  the  broader  working  class  movement.  In  effect  the  mines 
became  the  symbolic  "battlefield"  where  the  working  class  shaped  its  tactics  and  solidarity. 

163sourc8s:  Pantelis  Vamava.  1989.  Enas  Metallorihos  Thimate.  Nicosia.  PEO.  and  Pantelis  Vamava 
(1993). 
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TABLE  7 

Collective  action  In  the  mines  (1923-1956) 


YEAR 

COMPANY/ 

SITE 

WORKERS 

INVOLVED 

DEMANDS/ 
TYPE  OF 
ACTION 

RESULT 

1923 

CMC  {cx)mpany) 

1000 

Strike  and 
demonstration  on 
working 
concfitions 

Satisfied 

1925 

CMC 

1000 

Strite  demanding 
to  be  paid  directly 

Repression 

1929 

Amiantos  (site) 

5000 

Bread  riot 

Repression 

1936 

CMC 

(in  two  mines) 

1000 

3000 

Wagedemands 

Satisfied 

1939 

CMC 

3000 

Demonstration 
demanding  fees 
to  return  home 

Satisfied 

1941 

Limni  (site) 

200 

Wagedemands 

Not  satisfied 

Limni 

150 

Against  firing  of 
unionists 

EME  (company) 

150 

Six  months/wage 
demands 

Partly  satisfied 

1942 

Chromiou  (site) 

50 

1 5  days/wage 
demands 

Some  wage 
increase  but  not 
satisfied 

1943 

EME 

100 

Solidarity  strike 
and  wage 
demands 

Satisfied 

Setting  up  of 

government 

committee 

1945 

CMC/Xeros  port 

250 

Wagedemands 
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1946 

CMC 

1700 

Demands  for 
payment  before 
Christmas/  New 
Years  holiday 

Satisfied 

Chromiou 

100 

44  weeks  of 

strike/wage 

demands 

Satisfied 

1947 

CMC 

2000 

Strike  to  celebrate 
Mayday 

Company  lockout 

1948 

CMC 

2000 

Wage  demands/ 
union  recognition/ 
fewer 

hours/holidays/ 
health  security 

Partly  satisfied/ 
pancyprian 
solidarity 
movement 

Amiantos 

1000 

Wage  demands/ 
reemployment  of 
fired  unionists/ 
housing 

Mostly  satisfied 

1952 

Amiantos 

Demonstration 
against  lockout 

1955 

Amiantos 

600 

Wage  demands 

Satisfied 

Limni 

700 

Wage  demands/ 
fewer 

hours/holidays 

Satisfied  -  two 
unions 

representing  the 
workers 

EME 

500 

Wage 

demands/fewer 

hours 

Satisfied 

1956 

EME 

1500 

Union 

recognition/wage 

demands 

Not  Satisfied 
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Summary:  spatial  and  temporal  parameters 

Let  us  review  our  exploration  so  far.  We  can  summarize  the  above  discussion  by 
presenting  the  origins  of  the  Cypriot  working  class  movement  In  spatial  and  temporal 
terms. 

1 )  In  spatial  terms  the  Cypriot  movement  was  the  product  of  the  Integration  of  the  Island  In 
the  capitalist  world-economy.  Capitalism,  as  we  saw,  did  not  develop  on  the  Island  on  the 
basis  of  home-grown  processes  but  rather  as  a  result  of  the  incorporation  of  the  island  in 
the  European  world-economy,  and  the  political-cultural  superstructure  of  this  system  was 
the  product  of  the  acquisition  of  the  island  by  the  British  due  to  its  geopolitical  value.  It  is  in 
the  context  of  these  processes,  associated  with  the  value  of  the  island  as  a  space  in  the 
world  system,  that  the  economic  crisis  of  the  late  1 91 0’s  led  to  the  proletarianization  of  the 
peasants,  urbanization,  and  the  growth  of  a  socialist  consciousness.  And,  as  we  saw  in  the 
last  section,  even  the  site  of  "mass  production"  which  shaped  the  collective  consciousness 
of  the  emerging  Cypriot  proletariat,  the  mines,  was  directly  linked  to  global  economic 
processes.  Thus  the  systemic  processes  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Cypriot  working 
class  predisposed  it,  "from  the  moment  of  its  birth",  towards  a  broader  geopolitical 
consciousness  and  an  antagonistic  relation  with  the  West. 

2)  In  temporal/historical  terms  the  communist  working  class  movement  was  a  continuation 
of  a  tradition  of  lower  class  mobilizations  which  were  associated  with  the  broader  process 
of  integration  of  the  island  in  the  capitalist  world-economy.  Thus  the  movements  of  the 
peasants  of  the  period  1764-1833  corresponded  to  the  "moment"  of  incorporation,  while 
the  movement  of  the  urban  poor  in  association  with  the  nationalist  middle  class  (and  to  a 
degree  the  rise  of  social  banditry  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century)  corresponded  to  the 
"moment"  of  the  creation  the  political-cultural  superstructure.  The  working  class,  in  this 
context,  corresponded  to  the  "deepening  of  capitalist  structures"  (and  the  accompanying 
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dialectical  processes  of  demystification  and  the  growth  of  the  culture  and  institutions  of 
equality),  and  in  particular  with  the  mass  process  of  proletarianization.  This  historical 
framework,  of  the  evolution  and  transformation  of  lower  class  mobilizations,  can  help 
account  for  two  characteristics  of  the  movement/subculture  of  the  Left:  its  bicommunallty 
and  Its  reformism/focus  on  "controlling  the  impact  of  capitalism".  The  peasant  movements 
and  the  class  structure  of  Cypriot  society  were  bicommunal,  as  we  saw,  and  the  alliance 
of  the  urban  poor  with  the  nationalists  proved  short-lived  as  the  latter  turned  out  to  be  the 
new  exploiters  of  the  lower  classes.  Yet  the  class  structure,  as  we  also  saw,  was  not 
simply  the  product  of  capitalist  development;  it  was  a  contested  process.  Thus  in  the  same 
way  that  the  peasants  of  the  1 8th  and  19th  century  managed  to  secure  the  "regime"  of  the 
small  holding  peasants,  the  20th  century  Left  sought  to  control  the  impact  of  the 
"deepening  of  capitalist  structures"  by  creating  an  Institutional  framework  of  collective  self- 
organization  of  the  popular  classes. 

The  above  framework  can  account  for  the  parameters  and  the  possible  directions  of 
the  emerging  working  class  movement  of  the  1920's.  Yet  the  specific  institutional  and 
ideological  dimensions  of  the  movement  (not  just  the  fact  that  It  developed  to  be  a 
communist  movement  ideologically,  but,  even  more,  the  peculiar  form  that  "communism" 
took  In  Cyprus  in  relation  to  other  countries  of  the  area)  cannot  be  accounted  by  the 
systemic  framework.  For  these  dimensions  we  have  to  explore  the  political  sphere  and  the 
cultural  dynamics  on  the  island  at  the  time  of  the  growth  of  the  working  class  movement. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

The  structural  context:  Cypriot  communism  and  the  transformation 

of  lower  class  politics 

Introduction:  Historical  and  Institutional  determinants  of  the  communist  alternative 

We  have  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter  the  systemic  context  within  which  the 
working  class  movement  emerged  in  the  1920’s.  Having  established  the  material 
conditions  for  this  "emergence"  is  one  thing,  the  reasons  for  the  particular  ideological  and 
organizational  direction  of  the  Cypriot  movement  is  another  issue  however.  As  we  saw  in 
chapter  one  the  specific  organizational  and  Ideological  direction  of  working  class 
movements  depends  on  variables  contingent  on  the  structural  and  cultural  context  of  the 
particular  region  under  discussion.  The  Issue  of  the  relation  of  the  Ideology  of  the  party  to 
local  cultural  traditions  will  be  discussed  more  extensively  in  the  next  chapter.  In  this 
chapter  we  will  attempt  to  explore  the  processes  of  the  formation  of  the  communist  party 
and  of  the  trade  union  movement  in  the  interwar  period;  and  the  interaction  of  these 
processes  with  the  institutional  framework  of  British  colonialism. 

The  questions  to  be  answered  can  be  phrased  as  follows:  1 )  what  did  the  communists 
represent  in  Cypriot  politics  in  the  interwar  period,  and  2)  why  were  they  the  most 
successful  form  of  organization  and  mobilization  of  the  lower  classes?  The  answer  will  be 
sought  by  exploring  the  two  variables  Identified  in  our  discussion  of  the  structural  level  In 
chapter  one:  1)  the  level/type  of  integration  allowed  in  the  political  system,  and  2)  the  type 
of  organizations  characterizing  the  working  class  movement. 

We  will  attempt  to  pursue  the  analysis  of  the  first  dimension  by  exploring  the  political 
context  of  the  colonial  period  prior  to  1931 ,  and  in  particular  the  crisis  of  the  colonial 
political  model  in  the  1920's.  This  crisis  manifested  itself  in  the  increasing  tension  between 
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the  G/C  nationalists  and  the  colonial  authorities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  equally  growing 
class  tensions  in  Cypriot  society  itself  which  were  translated  politically  into  a  questioning  of 
the  nationalist  politicians  by  the  lower  classes.  In  this  context  a  "political  space"  developed 
which  allowed  for  the  emergence  of  a  new  socio-political  force.  The  development  of  this 

"space"  was  enhanced  by  changes  in  Britain  itself^  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  colonial 

administration  to  offset  the  pressures  of  nationalist  politicians  on  tiie  geopolitical  status  of 
the  island  [union  with  Greece]  by  taking  a  more  activist-interventionist  policy  in  relation  to 
the  lower  classes  inside  Cyprus.  In  effect  the  British  colonial  political  framework  tolerated, 
even  If  with  difficulty,  the  communist  movement  In  relation  to  other,  clearly  more 
repressive,  regimes  in  the  region.  Even  more  the  British  framework  allowed  for  the  self- 
organization  of  the  lower  classes  transferring,  at  times,  British  home  experiences  to  the 
colony;  especially  In  relation  to  the  cooperative  and  the  trade  union  movement  But  this 
tolerance  of  the  British  regime  Implied  also  that  the  emerging  movement  of  the  Left  had  a 
specific  institutional  context  within  which  it  could  move;  and  this  context  "encouraged" 
reformism  rather  than  riots,  violence  and  insurrection.  The  models  of  the  polity  and  of  the 
level  of  "repression-tolerance-facilitation"  from  Tilly's  analytic  framework  will  be  used  to 
analyze  and  represent  the  level  and  forms  of  integration. 

In  relation  to  the  second  dimension  (the  organizational  characteristics/dimensions  of  the 
lower  class  movement)  we  will  attempt  to  explore  the  transformations  and  adaptation  of 
lower  class  protest,  and  the  reasons  why  the  communist  "alternative"  eventually  proved  to 
be  the  most  enduring  and  successful  in  relation  to  other  forms  of  lower  class  mobilization 
and  organization.  In  this  framework  we  will  come  to  identify  the  emergence  of  Cypriot 
communism  In  the  interwar  period,  and  especially  In  the  1920's,  as  a  key  "moment"  of 
transition  of  lower  class  protest  to  a  modem  context  and  as  an  intermediary  position 
between  the  alternatives  of  a  nationalist  workers'  movement  and  reformist  movement 


i  The  1920's  were  the  perfod  of  the  first  rise  of  the  British  labor  party  to  power. 
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based  on  the  British  labor  party.  We  will  see  in  this  context  how  some  of  the  centra! 
dilemmas  of  the  movement  of  the  Left  (in  relation  to  integration  and  autonomy)  were 
already  present  at  these  early  stages  and  that  the  basic  stnicture  (party-subculture)  of 
addressing  them  had  been  created  in  this  period  under  the  decisive  influence  of  the  British 
colonial  framework.  In  this  context  we  will  examine  three  sets  of  variables  : 

1 )  The  repertoires  of  mobilization  of  the  lower  classes:  their  traditions  and  forms  of 
innovation  as  they  relate  to  meeting  places, tactics, resources. 

2)  The  oroanizational  structures  of  the  emerging  communist  movement:  its  relation  with 
the  trade  unions  and  the  political  program  developed  in  order  to  address  conflicts  and 
dilemmas. 

3)  The  participants  In  the  trade  union  movement  and  communist  networks:  the  key 
emphasis  here  will  be  on  the  occupational  background  of  the  participants.^ 

The  analysis  will  be  based  on  a  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  party  and  the  trade 
union  movement  in  the  Interwar  period.  Even  though  the  historical  narrative  will  be 
subordinate  to  the  analytic  discussion,  still  the  history  presented  here  is  an  attempt  at 

creating  a  framework  for  the  history  of  the  Left  In  this  early  phase.3  On  the  basis  of  the 

available  data^  we  could  divide  the  history  of  the  party  and  the  unions  between  1920  and 
1940  in  four  periods  ; 

1 )  The  formative  period  (1919-1924)  in  which  the  first  trade  unions  appeared  and  in 
which  the  leading  group  of  activists  adopted  socialist  ideas.  In  this  period  the  activists 
included  a  significant  group  of  intellectuals. 

2Reference3  will  b«  made  also  on  the  communal  composition  of  the  movement  by  noting  the  entry  of  T/Cs. 

^The  history  of  the  party  in  this  early  phase  is  at  times  the  result  of  contradictory  narratives.  Apart  from 
Lefkis'  account  utilized  here,  another  tradition  is  based  on  the  views  of  P.  Serves  who  has  tended  to  see 
the  ideological  radicalism  of  the  1920's  as  a  result  the  "naivete"  of  the  early  communists.  Servas  tends  to 
emphasize  his  own  period  as  a  general  secretary,  after  the  mid-thirties.  Adams  (1971)  seems  to  rely  also 
on  this  account . 

4The  basic  resources  used  were  activist  memoirs  ,  British  accounts  and  newspapers  reports  with  an 
emphasis  on  double  checking. 
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2)  The  period  of  organizational  development  (1924-1930)  in  which  workers'  centers 
were  formed  in  several  cities  while  the  activists  formed  the  communist  party  which  tried  to 
maintain  a  distance  from  the  effort  at  trade  union  organizing,  even  if  it  was  the  real  force 
behind  the  drive. 

3)  The  period  of  open  confrontation  (1929/30-31)  in  which  the  party  embarked  in  a 
campaign  at  mobilizing  a  variety  of  lower  class  social  groups  and  in  confronting  openly  the 
nationalists. 

4)  The  underground  phase  (1931-40)  in  which  the  trade  union  movement  expanded  due 
to  the  legalization  of  the  unions  while  the  networks  of  activists  became  ,  in  a  context  of 
illegality  for  the  party,  the  coordinators  of  the  movement  and  attracted  the  sympathy  of 
sections  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  In  this  context  the  party  made  the  beginning  of  a 
shift  towards  integration  in  local  society. 

The  historical  argument  to  be  developed,  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  systemic  and 
structural  causes  on  lower  class  mobilizations,  can  be  represented  by  the  following  causal 
model  : 


"Transitory"  moment  ;new  forms  of 
mobilization-  organization-  politics^ 
C 


export  trade  fluctuations®  "questioning  of  nationalist  politicians/  "Adaptation-Transformation 
"Geopolitical  dynamics  conflict  of  nationalists-Brrti'sh  of  repertoires  of  mobilization 


According  to  this  model  the  cause  of  the  crisis  of  the  political  sphere  in  the  1 920's  (which 


5  "Politics"  will  be  discussed  by  analyzing  the  political  program  of  the  movement  and  the  party  in  relation 
to  the  duality;  autonomy-integration 

3  This  variable  has  been  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter. 
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led  to  the  riots  of  1931)  were  the  changes  in  the  world  capitalist  system  as  discussed  in 
the  last  two  sections  of  chapter  two/  In  the  major  G/C  historiographical  works  the  crisis 
and  the  riots  are  conceived  in  either  cultural-nationalist  terms  or  in  terms  of  the  crisis  of  the 
political  sphere.®  In  that  context  the  causes  of  the  riots  and  the  political  crisis  are  traced  to 

cultural  or  institutional-cultural  9  factors  .  The  position  advanced  in  this  work,  on  the 

contrary,  is  that  the  underlying  causes  of  the  crisis  were  the  economic  transformations 
and  the  changing  class  relations  as  argued  in  chapter  two  and  exemplified  in  the  above 
diagram  with  the  relation  "A".  This  line  of  argument  will  be  continued  here  but  the  primary 
emphasis  In  this  chapter  will  be  on  the  structural  level:  on  the  impact  of  the  political 
structures  ,  and  their  crisis,  on  the  forms  of  mobilization  of  the  lower  classes  (relation  "B"), 
and  the  impact  of  potentially  new  forms  of  mobilization  and  organization  on  the  political 
system  itself  (relation  "C").  In  this  context  we  will  see  how  the  communists  and  the  trade 
unions  were  a  direct  product  of  the  economic  transformations  but  in  relation  to  their 
organizational  structures  they  were  directly  affected  by  the  existing  political  structures  and 
their  crisis  ("B").  And  in  turn,  changes  in  the  structures  of  organization  and  mobilization  of 
the  lower  classes  and  the  development  of  autonomous  lower  class  politics  acted  as  a 
cause  in  aggravating  the  ongoing  political  crisis  ("C”).  In  this  context  the  communists  will 
appear  as  the  "agent"  of  the  transformation  of  lower  class  protest  while  the  upheaval  of 
1931  will  be  seen  as  a  result  of  the  climax  of  economic  tensions  and  of  the  culminating 
crisis  of  the  political  system  due  to  increased  internal  conflicts. 

The  first  section  will  review  the  political  context  of  the  interwar  period  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  crisis  of  nationalism  in  the  1 920's,  the  effort  of  the  British  to  encourage  internal 

7  The  causal  relation  ”A"  includes  also  the  transformation  of  internal  dass  relations  as  discussed  in 
chapter  one.  Here  the  emphasis  is  on  the  causal  relations  "B"  and  "C". 

8g.S.  Georgallides  1985.  Cyprus  and  the  Governorship  of  Sir  Ronald  Storrs:  The  Causes  of  the  1931 
Crisis.  Nicosia-  Cyprus  Research  Center. 

^  The  primary  pempective  here,  apart  from  the  nationalist  argument  on  the  awakening  of  the  "national 
soul",  Is  the  "rising  expectations"  argument 
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reforms  (which  acted,  as  an  unintended  consequence,  to  help  the  organizational  effort  of 
the  communists),  the  riots  of  1931  and  the  subsequent  repressive  colonial  regime  in  the 
1930's.  The  main  direction  of  the  discussion  here  will  be  on  the  cracks  in  the  political 
system  which  allowed  for  the  self-organization  of  the  lower  classes  and  in  a  way,  "forced" 
the  lower  classes  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  two  key  players,  at  the  time,  in  the 
political  system;  the  nationalists  and  the  colonial  authorities.  In  effect,  ais  we  will  see,  the 
socialist  working  class  movement  emerged  at  the  end  of  a  50  year  period  of  flirting  of  G/C 
nationalism  with  British  liberalism;  "in  the  space  allowed  by  their  increasing  distancing"  if  we 
may  use  this  analogy. 

The  second  section  will  address  two  parallel,  intersecting  processes  :  the  origins  and 
development  of  the  working  class  movement  and  of  the  communist  "networks  of  activists", 
and  their  intersection.  We  will  try  to  Investigate  these  parallel  processes  by  anaUyzing  1 )  the 
occupational  and  communal  background  of  the  organized  workers  and  activists,  2)  the 
organizational  structures  and  the  political  program  which  they  developed,  and  3)  the 
repertoires  of  mobilization  which  they  adopted  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  the  issues  of 

continuity  and  innovation  In  the  structures  of  "class  organization".^®  The  broader  aim  of 

this  section  Is  to  explore  the  role  of  the  communists  in  the  rising  mood  of  popular 
discontent  In  the1920's. 

In  the  last  section  we  will  examine  the  period  1929-31  In  which  the  communist-  trade 
union  movement  fourxJ  increasingly  more  audiences  but  at  the  same  time  found  itself  in 
front  of  increasing  dilemmas  between  ideological  autonomy  and  the  possible  expansion  of 

the  movement  -  and  thus  its  further  integration  In  local  culture.  The  context  of  the  riots  of 

1931  will  be  explored  with  an  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  communists  in  the  growing 
turmoil  and  their  position  in  the  framework  of  local  politics.  Subsequently  the  discussion 
will  focus  on  the  1930's  in  which  the  party  managed  to  survive  in  illegality  and  for  all 


10  See  Tilly's  definition  as  discussed  in  chapter  one. 
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practical  reasons  without  leaders  for  the  first  half  of  the  decade.  In  this  context  the 
dilemmas  of  integration-autonomy  became  central.  As  the  communists  managed  to 
connect  the  radical  trade  union  movement  of  the  artisans/skilled  workers  with  the  growing 
radicalism  of  expropriated  peasants  and  the  workers  in  the  mining  industry,  and  attracted 
sympathy  from  even  sections  of  the  middle  class  ,  this  broader  appeal  brought  a  change 
in  the  ideological  focus  of  the  party  itself ;  its  more  radical  positions  (in  relation  to  the 
church  and  nationalism)  became  diluted. 

The  political  framework  of  British  colonialism  and  Its  growing  crisis 

British  colonialism,  as  we  saw,  led  to  the  development  of  the  institutional  framework 
which  corresponded  to  the  integration  of  Cyprus  in  the  capitalist  world-economy.  These 
institutions  facilitated,  as  we  saw,  the  processes  of  "deepening  of  the  capitalist  structures" 
in  local  society.  On  the  other  hand  these  institutions  provided  a  political  context  which 

facilitated,  to  a  degree,  the  development  of  new  forms  of  lower  class  mobilizations.  ^  ^  The 

colonial  context  allowed  for  a  degree  of  integration  of  the  lower  classes  and,  at  a  certain 
stage,  it  even  encouraged  actively  this  integration.  But  the  colonial  system  was  ultimately 
incapable  to  address  the  issues  raised  by  the  economic  transformations  of  the  first 
decades  of  the  20th  century.  By  the  1920’s  it  was  getting  in  a  growing  crisis  spurred  by  a 
breakdown  of  its  consensus  and  increasing  class  tensions  in  society.  We  will  try  in  this 
context  to  review  the  development  of  the  colonial  political  framework  and  examine  its 
crisis  in  the  1920’s.  The  crisis  will  be  related  to  the  economic  coixiitions  and  the  class 
relations  of  the  period  .  The  second  issue  to  be  addressed  will  be  the  ways  in  which  the 
colonial  system  and  its  crisis  provided  a  framework  for  lower  class  organization;  a 

1 1  Such  as  partidpatton  in  elections,  dubs,  or.  in  terms  of  confrontational  politics,  tiie  mobilization  of  the 
lower  classes  in  the  nationalist  movement  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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framework  which  facilitated  the  movement  and  shaped  Its  Institutions. 

One  result  of  the  institutional  reforms  brought  about  by  British  colonialism  was  the 
development  in  Cyprus  of  semi-democratic  political  Institutions  .  It  was  part  of  the  British 
colonial  policies  to  try  to  develop  friendly  local  elites,  but  the  encouragement  of  elected 
bodies  (even  if  with  limited  powers)  in  Cyprus,  was  also  a  result  of  a  rather  favorable  view 
of  the  British  on  the  natives.  The  case  of  Cyprus  was  characteristic  of  a  colony  in  which 
the  British  transferred,  to  a  degree,  their  liberal  political  framework.  There  was  in  the  case 
of  the  island  an  added  touch  of  "white  man’s  burden"  mixed  with  paternalism  towards  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  ancient  civilization.  The  British  saw  In  the  Christian  majority  not 

only  a  potential  ally,  but  a  Christian  population  ’^eed"  from  Ottoman  rule"*2  and  in 

addition  a  population  ,  which,  according  to  their  perception  of  cultural-political  identities, 
belonged  to  the  Greek  nation;  the  alleged  founder  of  the  origins  of  western  clYiUzation.  In 
this  context  the  celebrated  pro-Greek  attitude  of  the  Liberals  and  the  growing  Investment 

of  British  policy  on  Greece  as  a  potential  hegemonic  force  in  the  area^^  made  British  policy 

more  generous  towards  the  G/C  .  The  positive  attitude  of  the  British  would  not  really  mean 
much  in  terms  of  the  position  of  the  island  in  the  empire;  it  was  a  colony  retained  for  its 
geopolitical  value  and  a  form  of  the  tribute  continued  to  be  paid.  But  the  attitude  was 
significant  in  shaping  democratic  Institutions  and  traditions  Internally,  and.  even  more 
significantly,  in  shaping  the  hegemonic  consensus  of  the  first  40  years  of  British  rule. 

The  British  set  up  a  Legislative  council  in  which  the  natives  elected  their 
representatives  on  religious-ethnic  lines.  Eligible  to  vote  were  males  who  paid  at  least  one 


12  Qeorgallides  (1978). 

13  In  this  context  the  British  encouraged  also  Greek  emigration  to  Egypt  and  a  sizable  commercial 
community  developed  there  until  the  middle  of  the  20th  century. 
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property  tax.  Thus  the  Christians  (non-Muslims)  elected  nine  members,  the  Muslims 

elected  three  members,  and  the  colonial  authorities  appointed  six  members.  The  reasons 
for  this  cultural  division  of  voters  was  Initially  to  prevent  the  domination  of  the  minority  by 

the  majority;  but  subsequently  this  framework  was  used  in  order  to  control  the  natives 

by  setting  one  community  against  the  other.  In  this  sense  the  British  colonial  model 
provided  forms  of  participation  and  integration  but  it  was  a  fragmented  political  sphere. 
Progressively,  as  the  British  would  be  reluctant  to  grant  more  rights  to  the  natives  in  terms 
of  self-government,  the  two  communities  would  develop  parallel  political  structures.  And 
this  fragmented  political  sphere  would  be  ,  in  the  forties,  a  basic  mechanism  of  preventing 

the  Left  from  rising  to  power. 

The  main  issues  which  pre-occupied  the  Legislative  council  in  its  first  40  years  could  be 
divided  in  three  categories. 

1 )  Issues  having  to  do  with  development  and  demands,  in  this  context,  for  a  more  direct 
involvement  of  the  colonial  government  in  efforts  at  development.  These  issues  united  the 
elites  of  the  two  communities  and  In  the  first  20  years  the  two  traditional  elites  developed  a 
united  approach  for  the  interests  of  "our  common  fatherland",  as  they  put  it  in  their 

demands  to  the  colonial  administration.^®  In  effect  the  issue  of  development  could  be  seen 

as  the  core  of  the  consensus  which  was  established  in  the  first  40  years  of  British  rule.  The 
elites  of  both  communities  and  the  colonial  administration  shared  a  common  framework  in 
relation  to  the  promotion  of  "progress" ,  administratively  but  also  economically  . 

There  is  a  debate  on  how  many  natives  were  really  eligible  to  vote.  Yrecos  claims  that  only  a  minority 
actually  voted  while  Georgailicies  seems  to  imply  that  the  majority  did.  In  any  case  it  was  not  an  issue  in 
politics  as  such  until  the  1920's.  The  communist  party,  though,  raised  it  in  its  first  congress  in  1926. 

15  Designated  as  such  so  as  to  include  the  small  non-  Orthodox  communities  (Maronites,  Latins  and 
Armenians).  See;  Achilleas  Lymbourides  .1985.  Me/efes  yia  tin  Anglokrat'a  stin  Kypro.  Nicosia,  p.31 

13  Georgaiiides  (1978).  The  Ottoman  administration  complained  also  on  the  possibility  of  a  Christian 
domination  of  the  council  .  See  Lymbourides  (1985),  p.  36. 

17  See  chapter  five. 

18  On  the  historical  significance  of  the  phrase  see:  Ploufs  Servas  .  1 997.  KJni  Patrida  .  Nicosia .  Proodos. 
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2)  The  issue  of  union  with  Greece- enos/s.  This  was  the  divisive  Issue  in  the  consensus  of 
the  two  local  elites  and  the  colonial  administration  .  Despite  nationalist  claims  which  have 
helped  establish  the  factoid  of  "the  centuries  old  desire  for  enosis ",  the  issue  actually 

surfaced  only  in  the  early  1900's  as  a  major  political  issue  And  Its  appearance  was 

accompanied  by  a  generational  and  an  ideological  change  in  the  G/C  elite  primarily. 
Subsequently  the  cooperation  between  the  political  elites  of  the  two  communities  became 
increasingly  difficult ;  even  though,  with  ups  and  downs,  It  continued  until  the  abolition  of 

the  council  In  1 931 .20  But  evidently  the  split  among  the  natives  In  the  first  decades  of  the 

century  was  an  issue  with  its  own  Impact  in  a  period  in  which  the  island  started  feeling 
increasingly  the  impact  of  proletarianization  and  when,  one  may  add,  the  local 
representative  body  was  expected  to  help  alleviate  the  problems.  The  nationalist  split 
between  the  two  communities  helped  actually  the  British  to  impose  their  policies  and  made 
the  local  politicians  look  Increasingly  "all  talk"  and  no  desire,  or  ability,  to  deliver 
improvement  in  the  life  of  the  lower  classes. 

3)  Local  political  issues  such  as  the  conflict  between  the  rising  middle  classes  and  the  old 
elite  which  culminated  in  the  conflict  over  the  archbishobic  elections  in  the  period  1900-10. 

That  conflict  helped  also  to  modernize  the  institution  of  the  church^"*  and  make  It  a  parallel 

political  institution  of  the  G/C  community  which  would  assume  a  key  role  as  a 
representative  of  the  community  in  the  1 940’s,  when  the  British  abolished  the  Legislative 
council . 

On  the  part  of  the  Christian  majority  there  was  a  rather  pro-British  attitude  in  the  first 
decades  of  British  rule.  The  traditional  elite  was  cooperative  not  only  with  the  new  colonial 

19  See  Katsiaounis  (1996),  p.  25)  on  change  of  archbishop's  speech  after  his  death.  According  to 
Georgallides  (1978)  the  issue  of  enosrs  was  first  raised  in  the  Legislative  council  in  1903.  Outside  the 
Legislative  council ,  however,  the  Issue  was  raised  increasingly  by  the  nationalists  and  a  delegation  tried  in 
1889  to  raise  it  in  London. 

20  Georgallides  (1978)  and  (1985). 

21  See  chapter  four. 
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rulers  but  also  with  the  Muslim  elite  as  we  noted  .  The  nationalists  who  started  becoming 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  from  the  1890's,  and  who  managed  to  dominate  the 
Legislative  council  in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century,  were  more  aggressive  ,  formally 
at  least,  in  raising  the  issue  of  union  with  Greece.  But  otherwise  they  also  maintained  a 
rather  pro-British  attitude  hoping  that  Britain  somehow  would  grant  Cyprus  to  Greece  In 
the  context  of  what  was  called  "Anglo-Greek  friendship";  in  reality  ,the  dependence  of  the 
Greek  Kingdom  on  Great  Britain. 

Despite  some  tension  in  the  parliament  when  the  issue  of  enosis  was  raised,  it  does 
seem  that  the  relations  between  the  two  communities  remained  largely  friendly  and 

peaceful.22  This  peaceful  co-existence  and  even  the  political  cooperation  originated  in 

part  from  the  common  class  structure  which  had  developed  from  the  Ottoman  times.  As 
we  saw  this  class  structure  started  being  differentiated  among  the  upper  classes  with  the 
development  of  a  G/C  bourgeoisie  and  the  development  of  an  Increasingly  expanding 

middle  class  in  the  Christian  community.23  But  among  the  lower  classes  it  seems,  from 
the  available  evidence,  that  the  peasants  and  the  urban  workers  continued  to  pursue  their 
lives  with  little  occupational  distinction.^^  We  can  represent  this  class  structure  as  follows: 


22  The  slow  progress  of  antagonistic  nationalisms  can  be  clearly  seen  when  compared  with  two  other 
areas  in  which  Greek  nationalism  was  introduced  in  mutticutturai  traditional  societies:  Crete  and 
Macedonia.  In  Crete  there  were  also  bicommunal  revolts  in  the  first  part  of  the  19th  century  but 
subsequently  political  mobilization  followed  the  path  of  antagonistic  ethnic  conflicts.  In  the  case  of 
Macedonia  there  were  efforts  (  which  wore  advocated  by  the  communists  In  the  1920's}  for  a  multiethnic 
"independent  Macedonia",  but  the  area  was  partitioned  between  Greece,  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  after  the 
Balkan  war  of  1912.  A  federal  Republic  of  Macedonia  was  established  within  Yugoslavia  after  1945,  and  it 
became  in  independent  state  in  the  1990's. 

23  As  Katsiaounis  (1996)  shows,  however,  the  elites  of  the  two  communities  in  the  urban  centers 
frequented  in  common  public  spaces  . 

24  Actually  the  abolition  of  the  guilds  opened  up  even  some  urban  professions,  which  have  been 
religiously  secluded  by  guild,  to  all  people  .  See  Katsiaounis  (1996) . 
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DIAGRAM  2 

Bicommunal  class  structure  in  early  part  of  British  rule 

(the  representation  of  the  G/C  maiority/80%  and  the  T/C  minority/20%  is  not  related  to  their 
numbers) 
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In  the  decade  of  World  War  I  tensions  between  the  two  communities  remained  low  but 
there  was  also  an  unmistakable  rise  of  nationalism  among  the  popular  classes.  Until  then 
nationalism  was  an  ideology  of  the  middle  classes  and,  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter, 
the  process  of  transformation  of  traditional  religious  identities  into  national  ones  was  still 
unfolding  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Thus  communal  relations  on  the  island  did  not 
seem  to  be  affected  to  a  serious  degree  despite  the  fact  that  in  that  decade  there  was  a 
war  which  pitted  Greece  against  Turkey  (1912),  then  a  World  War  in  which  the  two 

neighboring  countries  fought  against  each  other,  25  and  then  another  round  of  Greek- 

25  The  Cypriot  Muslims  actually  supported  the  British  during  World  War  I  instead  of  heeding  the  calls  for 
resistance  from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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Turkish  confrontation  between  1919-23.  There  were  some  incidents  in  1912  26  b^t 
nothing  other  than  that .  Nationalism,  however,  was  growing:  in  1912  the  G/C  members 
of  the  Legislative  council  withdrew  from  the  assembly  for  a  period ,27  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  there  was  a  small  movement  of  T/C  nationalists  which  was  Immediately  repressed 
by  the  British28  and  in  1921  there  were  some  scuffles  between  G/C  high  school  students 

and  policemen.  The  increasingly  confrontational  attitude  of  nationalism  could  be  linked  to 
the  rising  levels  of  political  participation,  and  signs  of  political  interest  by  the  lower  classes 

of  the  natives,  initially,  as  Maier  notes,29  involvement  in  the  political  system  was  confined 
to  the  old  elites  and  the  new  middle  classes.  The  lower  classes  were  primarily  involved  in 
politics  through  the  "client  networks'^  developed  by  the  politicians;  networks  which 

paralleled  in  many  ways  the  networks  of  merchants/money  -lenders  which  controlled 
peasant  production. 

However  by  the  end  of  the  1 91 0's  there  were  two  significant  new  trends: 

1 )  Increased  demands  on  the  British:  the  rising  hegemony  of  the  modernizing 
nationalists  was  associated  with  increased  demands  on  the  British  for  political  concessions 
and  for  economic  reforms.  Two  key  issues  in  this  respect  were  the  abolition  of  the  tribute 
and  increased  power  to  the  locals  to  manage  their  affairs. 

2)  Rising  geopolitical  significance:  the  final  decision  of  the  British  to  retain  the  island, 
which  implied  that  the  British  started  getting  concerned  with  the  rise  of  nationalism  and  in 
general  with  the  growing  social  discontent  on  the  island. 

26The  incident  occurred  when  some  G/C  high  school  students  singing  nationalist  songs,  dunng  an 
excursion,  came  in  conflict  with  Muslim  villagers.  See  Lymbourides  (1985). 

27  They  came  back,  however,  with  the  beginning  of  Balkan  war  in  1912. 

28  See  Lymbourides  (1985)  on  the  movement  of  the  doctor  Pehitr.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  despite  his  views, 
the  doctor  seems  to  have  had  good  relations  with  the  G/Cs  and  actually  when  he  was  taken  to  court  for 
the  Wiling  of  his  wife,  his  lawyer  was  a  G/C. 

29  Maier  ( 1968). 

39  Marios  Lyssiotis  .  1990.  The  C^rus  Legislative  Council.  In  The  Cyprus  Review,  vol.  2,  no  2. 
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In  the  context  of  the  above  trends  we  might  say  that  the  "hegemonic  consensus"  which 
secured  the  stability  of  the  first  40  years  of  colonial  rule  was  getting  dissolved.  That 
consensus  was  based,  as  we  noted,  on  the  belief  in  "development";  and  the  British 
appeared  as  the  chief  agent  of  promotion  of  modernization.  The  underpinnings  of  the 
crisis  were  the  economic  trends  which,  as  we  saw  in  the  previous  chapter,  created  a 
contradiction  between  the  "technological  possibilities  and  the  experienced  reality"  of  the 
long  awaited  "development".  But  on  the  political  level  there  were  also  trends  which  were 
increasingly  distancing  the  two  of  the  three  pillars  of  the  colonial  system:  the  relation 
between  the  colonial  authorities  and  the  elite  of  the  G/C  community.  The  elite  of  the  T/C 

community  remained  loyal^l  but  by  the  end  of  the  1920's  a  Kemalist32  was  elected  in 
parliament . 

Before  proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  the  political  crisis  it  might  be  helpful  to  draw  an 
image  of  the  pditlcal  relations  before  the  1920's  so  that  we  could  base  our  discussion  on  a 
model  of  the  political  structures.  We  could  represent  the  above  trends  in  the  following  two 
diagrams:  1 )  the  model  of  the  polity  suggested  by  Tilly,  with  the  sodal  groups  "which  apply 
pooled  resources  to  influence  the  government"  noted  as  either  "members"  or 

challengers"^  in  order  to  represent  the  relations  among  the  "members"  of  the  polity,  and 

thus  give  an  image  of  the  dynamics  of  the  hegemonic  consensus;  2)  an  adaptation  of 
Tilly's  moael  in  an  effort  to  describe  the  structural  context  by  including  the  communal 
structures  of  participation  and  the  class  structures  and  conflicts  in  each  community. 


31  There  were  some  tensions  in  the  T/C  community  in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century  after  the 
raising  of  the  issue  of  enosb  in  the  Legislative  council  (Georgalildes:1979)  but  the  British  managed  to 
retain  the  loyatty  of  the  T/C  elite. 

32Kemalism  represented  the  rising  modernizing  T/C  nationalism.  The  British  called  the  Kemalist  politician 
disdainfully  "the  Tittle  Turk"  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  leader  who  was  called  "our  good  friencT. 

33  In  Tilly's  definition  "members"  are  contenders  with  "routine  low  cost  access  to  government  resources" 
while  challengers  are  any  other  contenders. 
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DIAGRAM 
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eariv  20th  century 
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The  end  of  the  first  World  War  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  Greek  Cypriot  community 
and  especially  for  the  loyalty  of  its  major  polih’cal  force  ,  the  nationalists,  towards  the 
colonial  administration.  It  was  expected,  in  the  context  of  the  re-division  of  the  world 
among  the  victors,  that  the  British  would  grant  Cyprus  to  Greece.  This  development 
seemed  "logical"  to  the  G/C  nationalists  for  two  reasons: 
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1)  The  British  had,  as  recently  as  1915,  offered  Cyprus  to  Greece  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
the  government  of  the  latter  to  joiri  the  war  on  the  side  of  Britain.  Greece  refused  then  due 
to  the  position  of  the  pro-German  royal  family;  but  by  1918  Greece  had  joined  the  war  and 
was  among  the  victors. 

2)  The  defeat  arxl  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  removed  the  reason  that  successive 
British  administrations  had  used  for  avoiding  the  demand  for  union  with  Greece.  The 
British  in  the  previous  40  years  never  really  rejected  the  issue  of  enosis.  On  the  contrary 
they  presented  themselves  as  willing  but  unable  to  do  it  since  the  island  belonged  legally  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this  context  that  when  W.Churchill  visited  the 
island  in  1907  he  actually  declared  that  he  found  the  demand  for  "union  with  Greece  totally 
justified". 

But  Cyprus’  geopolitical  significance  for  the  British  empire  was,  after  World  War  I,  rising 
rapidly.  Maier  notes  on  the  conflicts  within  the  British  government  on  whether  to  grant  the 
island  to  Greece  or  retain  it: 

"Amid  the  welter  of  conflicting  views  and  interests  ,  military  arguments  always 
triumphed  in  the  end,  particularly  after  the  1930's,  when  with  the  development  of  air 
power,  Cyprus  really  became  a  base  of  strategic  value,  and  again  after  the  Second 
World  War,  when  the  island  seemed  espec'^iily  valuable  as  the  last  British  base  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean."^^ 

Thus  while  the  issue  of  enosis  was  receding  as  a  possibility  for  the  British  colonial  office  . 
internally  It  was  actually  maturing  in  terms  of  its  appeal  and  in  terms  of  the  willingness  of 
the  local  elites  to  challenge  the  colonial  administration  directly.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
rising  confrontational  attitude  of  the  nationalists  was  a  result  of  "frustration"  over  failed 

British  promises.^  And  indeed  there  was  a  pattern  of  Increasing  demands  from  the 

beginning  of  the  century  when  the  nationalists  became  hegemonic  among  the  political 
elite.  Yet  the  increasing  demands  and  attitude  of  confrontation  of  the  politicians  has  to  be 

34  Maier  (1968).  p.  129. 

35  QeorgalHdes  work  is  based  on  this  premise  but  this  is  also  the  more  commonplace  view  of  nationalist 
histonographers  who  emphasize  more  the  issue  of  enosis  rather  than  the  failure  of  institutional  reforms. 
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seen  also  in  the  broader  systemic  framework  of  the  period.  When  the  nationalists  of  the 
middle  classes  mobilized  the  lower  classes  against  the  old  "aristocracy"  they  used 
nationalism  as  a  banner,  but  their  rhetoric  also  included  promises  for  improved  living 
conditions.  And  the  economic  crisis  of  the  early  1 920's  was  In  effect  a  form  of  crisis  of  the 
new  political  elite  also.  It  failed  not  only  on  its  promises  to  deliver  improved  Irving  coixiitions 
but  it  was  Itself  responsible  for  the  deterioration.  Its  nationalist  politics  divided  the 
Legislative  council  making  it  incapable  of  even  pressuring  the  British,  arxJ ,  even  more,  the 
class  from  which  these  politicians  came  was  the  immediate,  local  cause,  of  the 
expropriation  of  the  peasants.  As  Lyssiotis  has  shown  in  his  quantitative  study  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  council,  their  maiority  were  lawyers,  merchants,  landowners  , 

or  a  combination  of  these.36  in  this  sense  there  was  an  increasingly  agitated  social 

context  due  to  the  impact  of  economic  changes^^  which  increased  the  pressure  on  the 
politicians  also. 

The  climate  of  disappointment  over  the  reluctance  of  the  British  to  grant  the  island  to 
Greece  led  the  G/C  leadership  to  declare  a  boycott  of  the  elections  for  the  Legislative 

courx:il  in  1923.^  The  boycott  .however,  was  not  as  successful  as  expected.  Candidates 

appeared  and  seven  of  them  were  elected  as  representatives  of  the  Christians  in  the 
council.  The  candidates  actually  were  a  more  representative  group  of  the  Cypriot 
population  than  the  previous  members  of  the  Legislative  council,  in  which  the  old  elite  arxl 
the  rising  new  middle  classes  were  over-represented.  In  the  group  of  the  seven  there 

were  two  landowners,  three  peasants, 39  one  clerk,  and  one  factory  manager.^O  it  was 


36  uysaiotis  (1990). 

37  The  fall  in  exports  and  the  increase  in  peasant  debts  discussed  in  chapter  two. 

38The  decision  was  taken  by  the  newly  formed  National  Council. 

39  The  two  peasants  were  designated  as  yeorgi  ;  in  terms  of  the  categories  used  in  the  previous  chapter, 
they  were  prabably  middle  peasants. 

40  Lymbourides  (1985). 
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the  first  time  peasants  appeared  in  the  Legislative  council.  The  appearance  of  this  group 
can  be  seen  as  a  first  effort  of  the  British  to  encourage  the  emergence  of  a  new  "member" 
in  the  political  system.  The  new  "member"  was  encouraged  in  order  to  offset  the  influence 
of  nationalist  politicians  but  it  was  also  part  of  the  broader  effort  of  the  British  to  encourage 
internal  reforms  which  would  have  secured  the  loyalty  of  the  population.  In  this  context  the 
Eptadifd  (the  group  of  seven)  .as  they  came  to  be  known,  was  one  of  the  possible 
alternatives  through  which  the  lower  classes  could  express  themselves  .  This  alternative 
was  based  on  an  alliance  with  the  British  administration  and  it  could  have  developed  into 
some  form  of  a  reformist  current  if  It  materialized.  In  general  the  British  would  continue 
their  efforts  to  influence  the  organization  of  the  lower  classes  and  in  the  forties  they 
turned  their  attention  into  encouraging  the  right  wing  unions  In  order,  in  that  context,  to 

offset  the  influence  of  the  communist  trade  unlons.*^^ 

The  Eptadiki  have  gone  down  in  history  in  negative  colors;  they  have  been  portrayed 
as  a  "collaborationist"  group  with  British  colonialism.  Yet  the  most  flamboyant  of  the  group, 
E.  Hadjiprokopis  who  used  to  go  to  the  legislative  body  dressed  in  the  traditional  Cypriot 
wear,  vraga  (rather  than  the  western  European,  modern  attire  which  was  then 
fashionable  with  the  middle  classes  and  which  prevailed  eventually)  managed,  in  the 
elections  of  1925,  to  defeat  the  old  nationalist  leader  Theodotou.  Actually  In  the  elections 
of  1925  the  nationalists  returned  to  the  electoral  arena  to  discover,  to  their  surprise,  that 
the  electoral  landscape  had  changed.  The  voters  elected  moderate  candidates,  in  relation 
to  the  "national  issue",  I.e.,  candidates  who  promised  to  fight  for  reforms  and  the 
improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  context  of  the  given  political  structure. 
They  did  not  denounce  enosis  but  they  did  not  put  it  either  on  the  front  line;  they  aimed  , 

as  Attalides^2  noted,  at  liberal  reforms  in  the  context  of  "autonomy"  (I.e.,  Increased 


^1  See  chapter  five. 
<2  Attalides  (1986). 
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participation  of  the  natives  in  the  administration  of  the  island).  Even  more  surprisingly 
these  moderates  on  the  national  issue,  tended  also  to  raise  a  strong  populist  voice  against 
the  "old  politicians"  (the  nationalists)  whom  they  accused  of  being  representatives  of  the 
"aristocracy".  In  this  sense  we  can  see  that  the  growing  intransigence  of  the  nationalist 
politicians  was  a  product  of  increasing  tensions  within  Cypriot  society  itself;  there  were 
growing  demands  from  below  for  action.  And  soon,  in  the  late  1920's,  the  reformist 
politicians  would  face  similar  problems  like  the  nationalists,  as  their  power  proved  too  little 
to  have  an  impact  on  the  fate  of  the  voters. 

The  colonial  administration  itself  tried  in  this  period  to  become  more  activist  in  relation  to 
the  island.  After  its  annexation  during  the  World  War .  Cyprus  was  "elevated"  In  1 925  to  a 
crown  colony;  a  move  which  was  presented  as  an  example  of  raising  the  significance  of 

the  Island  in  the  British  empire.^  In  1 927  the  tribute  was  removed  while  a  new  governor 

was  assigned  to  the  island,  Mr  Storrs.  Storrs  had  the  reputation  of  being  pro-Greek  and 
his  assignment  was  designed  to  be  a  tactic  of  addressing  the  movement  of  encfsis. 
Similarly  In  the  same  period  the  British  tried  to  encourage  the  growing  cooperative 

movement^  and  contemplated  a  variety  of  ways  of  addressing  the  problem  of  usury.  It 

was  clear  from  the  beginning  of  the  decade  that  the  British  (having  decided  to  keep  the 
island)  were  trying  to  find  ways  to  become  visible  in  the  Internal  political  scene  as 
supporters  of  the  peasants  against  the  nationalist  politicians. 

Yet  these  efforts  of  the  colonial  administration  seemed  as  too  little  too  late.  The 
underlying  economic  crisis  and  the  new  political  and  cultural  structures  which  had 
developed  during  the  40  years  of  British  colonialism  were  creating  the  context  for  a 
rupture.  The  deadlocked  political  process  of  the  Legislative  council  in  front  of  the 


*^3  The  number  of  Q/C  members  was  increased  but  so  was  the  number  of  appointed  members  thus 
maintaining  the  same  balance;  while,  of  course,  making  a  symbolic  gesture  to  the  restive  Q/C  community. 

^  A  law  about  cooperatives  was  drafted  in  1914  and  other  efforts  were  taken  to  encourage  the 
movement  but  in  the  face  of  the  mounting  problems  of  the  peasants,  it  was  a  very  slow  response. 
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mounting  economic  crisis  was  leading  to  the  collapse  of  the  40  year  consensus  between 
the  local  elites  and  the  British,  and  towards  the  creation  of  a  space  for  political  intervention 
by  the  lower  classes.  In  this  context,  the  development  of  the  communist  activist  networks  in 
the  1920’s,  as  we  will  see,  gave  the  lower  classes  arK?ther  alternative  for  organizing 
which  combined  the  confrontational  attitude  of  a  "challenger"  with  the  political  training  for 
exploiting  the  efforts  of  the  British  to  create  alliances  with  the  lower  classes. 

The  growing  social  pressure  for  political  action  manifested  Itself  towards  the  end  of  the 
decade  in  the  effort  of  G/C  arxi  T/C  members  of  parliament  to  cooperate  against  the 
effort  of  the  government  to  raise  taxes.  It  was  one  such  Instance  which  led  to  the  first 
mass  uprising  of  the  Cypriots  against  the  British,  in  1 931 .  In  October  of  that  year,  one  T/C 
member  of  the  Legislative  council  voted  with  the  G/C  members  of  the  parliament  against 
the  tax  proposals  of  the  governor.  Storrs  refused  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  parliament 
causing  a  public  outcry.  The  discontent  turned  suddenly  into  widespread  riots  which 
included  the  burning  of  the  governors'  office.  The  nationalist  politicians  emerged  in  the 
process,  as  we  will  see  below, as  the  leaders  of  the  riots.  The  British  reacted  strongly:  they 
suspended  the  Legislative  council  and  they  imposed  a  ten  year  period  of  emergency. 
They  exiled  the  public  leaders  of  nationalist  movement  and  the  leaders  of  the  communist 
party  of  Cyprus;  a  comparatively  small  organization  then  but  with  a  rapidly  growing 
influence. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  communists  and  of  the  leftist  trade  unions  will  be 
discussed  extensively  in  the  next  section.  We  need,  however,  to  investigate  here  the 
political  context  which  allowed  for  the  opening  of  a  political  space  for  the  emergence  of  an 
ideological  lower  class  movement.  The  British  actually  "helped"  and  influenced  lower  class 
mobilizations  in  two  respects  :  indirectly  (through  the  tolerant  political  context)  and  directly 
(through  legalization  of  lower  class  organizations). 

The  form  of  tolerance  of  the  British  system  towards  organizing  of  the  lower  classes  can 
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be  seen  in  the  first  Mayday  celebrated  in  Cyprus  in  1925.  During  the  gathering  at  the 
workers'  center,  the  district  administrator  of  Limassol  visited  the  workers  and  stated  that 
the  British  were  supportive  of  the  self-organization  of  the  workers  but  not  of  the  spreading 
of  communist  ideas.Yet  it  was  well  known  that  the  workers’  center  was  controlled  by  the 
communists.  The  British  administrator  in  this  sense  was  voicing  the  wish  of  the  colonial 
authorities:  to  facilitate  a  labor  movement  but  not  a  communist  one.  And  the  British 
maintained  an  attitude  of  tolerance  despite  their  opposition  to  the  communists.  Thus 
before  1924  ,  during  the  first  steps  of  the  communists  circles,  it  was  the  local 
establishment  which  applied  pressure  and  created  an  atmosphere  of  repression  against 

the  communists.*^  After  1 925  the  British  conducted  searches  in  the  offices  of  the  party 

and  the  workers'  centers;  but  again  this  was  more  of  a  form  of  harassment  rather  than 
severe  repression.  In  the  late  1 920's  the  Greek  communist  party,  by  comparison,  had 

suffered  forms  of  repression  which  included  exiles,  torture  and  imprisonment.*^  The 
British  tolerated  the  circulation  of  the  communist  party  newspaper;  and  when  they  tried  to 
control  it,  they  did  so  by  introducing  new  legal  measures  for  "controlling  subverslon".^^  In 

this  sense  the  British  political  framework  ,  comparatively,  allowed  for  a  wide  range  of 
tolerance  in  the  1920's.  But  the  British  institutional  framework  not  only  tolerated  but  In 
some  ways  it  shaped  also  the  development  of  lower  class  protest  and  politics.  Thus  the 
established  political  context  of  electoral  contests  "forced"  the  Limassol  communists  In  1926 
to  participate  in  municipal  elections  in  order  to  avoid  a  split  in  the  workers'  center.  And 

eventually  they  discovered  that  they  represented  a  rising  force  in  local  politics.^ 

^  In  a  colonial  report  in  1924  (by  Amery,  noted  in  Georgaliides;1979)  it  was  noted  that  legal  measures 
against  the  communists  were  the  result  of  local  law  suits.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  the  local  press  was 
rather  celebratory  of  the  expulsion  of  Yiavopoulos  in  1925. 

46Antonio  Soiaro  .  iQlS.lstoria  tou  Kommounistikou  Kommatos  Elladas.  Athens.  Pleias. 

The  newspaper  of  the  communists  was  closed  four  times  by  law  suits  and  eventually  by  the  need  to 
pay  a  premium  after  a  new  law  in  the  late  1920's  aimed  directly  at  creating  legal  problems  for  communist 
propaganda  and  organizing. 

48  Leftas  (1984). 
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The  prohibition  of  political  activity  after  the  riots  of  1931  censored  the  press .  abolished 
electoral  contests  and  banned  political  mobilizations ;  but  it  opened  new  avenues  for  social 
organizing.  Thus  the  British,  while  banning  institutional  political  activity,  continued  their 
efforts  at  encouraging  coops  and,  even  more  significantly,  they  legalized  the  organization 
of  workers  In  trade  unions.  The  communists,  as  we  will  see,  came  out  as  the  main 
beneficiaries  of  these  developments  .  At  the  same  time  they  adopted  the  British 
institutional  logic  of  the  autonomy  of  trade  unions  and  of  conflicts  within  the  confines  of  the 

established  system.^^  The  legalization  of  the  trade  unions  is  particularly  Interesting  since  it 

became  possible  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Legislative  coundl  which  was  reluctant  to  pass 
the  law  ;  and  because  it  shows  a  rather  direct  positive  influence  on  the  Cypriot  movement 
from  the  international  labor  movement  and  British  colonial  policies. 

Unions  as  legal  bodies  In  front  of  colonial  legislation  were  recognized  only  in  1 932.  The 

earlier  trade  unions  of  the  twenties  were  registered  legally  as  somatia  ;  practically  as  clubs 

despite  them  being  self-called  as  syntehnies .  The  reason  for  this  change  of  law  was  the 

broader  policy  of  the  British  empire  and  global  politics  : 

"  Formal  legal  unionism  came  to  Cyprus  from  initiatives  connected  with  political 
changes  in  London.  The  Labor  governments'  Secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  none 
other  than  Sydney  West  (by  then  Lord  Passfield  )  wanted  to  introduce  trade  union 
legislation  to  all  the  British  colonial  dependencies,  under  moral  pressure  from  the 
international  Labor  Organization.  In  a  circular  of  17  September  1930  ,  he  considered 
the  formation  of  trade  unions  "as  a  natural  and  legitimate  consequence  of  social  and 
industrial  progress".  The  Cyprus  legislative  council  discussed  the  relevant  bill  in  April 

1931  and  three  members  were  against  it  -  one  of  them  a  land-owner  merchant  It  was 
delayed  so  much  that  it  was  only  enacted  in  January, 1932,  not  by  the  council,  which 
had  been  abolished  in  the  wake  of  widespread  disturbances  in  October  1931 ,  but  by 
the  colonial  Governor.  The  first  trade  union  to  be  registered  under  the  law  was  a  shoe- 
making  workers'  union  with  eighty  four  members.  The  day  was  1 1  May  1932." 

Trade  unions  were  allowed  under  a  very  restrictive  framework  and  actually  the  law  was 
revised  In  the  early  1940's  due  to  the  de  facto  liberalization  of  the  colonial  system.  Yet, 
even  in  this  framework,  the  lower  classes  who  had  been  expressing  discontent  since  the 


^^The  communists  had  adopted  a  position  for  a  legal  approach  in  mobilizations  from  the  1920’s. 
50  ChiistodoulC'U  (1992),  p.  29. 
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1920‘s  started  organizing.  In  the  agricultural  sector  the  British  had  already  started  efforts 

at  ameliorating  the  plight  of  the  peasants  in  the  context  of  pressures  from  the  Legislative 

council,  and  of  British  policies  aimed  at  establishing  their  interests  in  the  colony.  And  in 

effect  the  ability  of  the  communists  to  promote  the  self-organization  of  the  lower  classes 

rested  to  a  degree  on  the  banning  of  routine  politics,  and  thus  of  the  client-relation  of  the 

established  politicians,  as  Attaiides  noted. 

"..Despite  the  political  prohibitions  ,  however,  two  possibilities  were  left  open  {for 
organizing  and  collective  intervention] :  the  trade  union  one  and  the  cooperative  one. 
Sociologicaily  at  least,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  period  of  the  prohibition  of  political 
parties  which  rely  on  vertical  relations  of  "dientism"  between  the  peasant  and  political 
leader,  was  actually  the  period  of  the  significant  growth  of  trade  unions  and  co¬ 
operatives.  .[....] 

In  1932  according  to  Alastos'  numbers ,  there  was  only  one  trade  union  in  Cyprus  vrith 
84  members  (he  must  meem  only  one  workers'  union).  In  1940  there  were  62  with 
3,389  rrmmbers.  Even  greater  was  the  development  of  trade  unions  in  the  forties,  to 
the  point  that  unions  reached  a  membership  of  20,000  by  1954. 

Also , while  in  1932  there  were  only  6  cooperatives  with  membership  of  a  few  hundreds 
by  1940  the  number  of  producers  organized  in  the  cooperative  movement  reached 
37,000."  51 

The  new  political  space  which  the  British  encouraged,  even  if  as  an  unintended 
consequence,  had  two  characteristics  :  1)  since  it  tried  to  reach  the  lower  class  it  cut 
across  the  communal  divisions  of  the  political  structures  and  corresponded  more  to  the 
bicommunal  class  structure,  thus  enabling  the  communists  to  advance  their  bicommunal 
lower  class  movement;  2)  it  allowed,  as  Attaiides  noted,  a  direct  relation  of  the  lower 
classes  with  the  colonial  government  by  abolishing  the  "client  networks"  of  the  old  political 
elites,  thus  helping,  even  in  conditions  of  dictatorship,  the  development  of  "voluntary 
associations"  of  the  lower  classes  for  pursuing  their  rights.  And  this  helped  In  the 
spreading  of  the  culture  of  the  institutional  framework  of  British  colonialism,  thus 
encouraging  autonomous  institutions/organizations  of  the  lower  classes,  arKl  the  logic  of 
seeking  more  civil  rights  as  a  means  for  advancing  economic  Interests.  In  this  context  we 
may  talk  of  the  "entry"  of  the  lower  classes  into  the  institutions  of  civil  society  as  this  was 


51  Attaiides  (1986),  p.  144.  Translation  mine. 
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developed  bv  the  colonial  institutional  framework. 

We  can  represent  the  social  forces  and  dynamics  which  developed  in  the  interwar 
period  as  follows,  on  the  basis  of  our  earlier  diagram  on  political  structures: 


DIAGRAM  5 

The  development  of  a  new  political  space 


social  structures 


G/C  community  T/C  community 


- alliances 

<(■ - ^  conflict 

A:  conflict  of  G/C 
nationalists-British 
B :  effort  of  British  to 
get  support  of 
lower  classes 
C:  increasing  conflict 
traditionafists- 
Kemalists 
D:  growing  class 
tensions 


Continuity  and  innovation  in  lower  class  mobilization  in  the  1920's 

We  have  referred  in  the  previous  section  to  four  alternatives  available  to  the  emerging 
lower  class  discontent: 

1)  The  nationalist  alternative  which  blamed  all  the  problems  on  the  British  rule.  The 
nationalists,  as  we  will  see,  tried  to  organize  labor  clubs  with  nationalist-religious 
associations,  with  little  success  however. 

2)  The  populist  alternative  which  was  represented  by  the  new  generation  of  politicians  who 
won  the  electiorrs  of  1925  and  who  supported  reforms  and  increased  participation  of  the 
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natives  in  the  administration. 

3)  The  pro-British  alternative  which  might  be  seen  as  including  the  "group  of  seven"  in  the 
elections  of  1923,  as  well  as  efforts  at  a  labor  party  on  the  model  of  the  British  party 
which,  as  we  will  see  below,  were  associated  with  the  beginning  of  the  socialist  working 
class  movement. 

4)  The  communist  alternative  which  emerged  as  the  most  successful  form  of  lower  class 
organization. 

In  this  section  we  will  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of  the  communist  networks  and 
of  the  trade  unions  associated  with  these  networks.  Apart  from  a  familiarization  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  phenomenon  under  discussion  we  will  use  this  examination  in  order  to 
understand  the  position  of  the  communists  in  the  traditions  of  lower  class  mobilizations, 
and  thus  understand  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  "communist  alternative". 

The  origins  of  the  organized  working  class  movement  were  associated  with  the 
emergence  of  the  Ideology  of  communism  on  the  Island.  We  have  noted  already  that  trade 

unions  of  master  craftsmen  started  to  appear  during  the  1 890's.^  Laborers  were  also 
the  audience  of  the  celebrated  lectures  delivered  by  the  nationalist  ideologue  and  leader, 
N.  Katalanos  in  the  same  decade.^  And  according  to  Yrecos  the  first  recorded  strike 

occurred  in  a  village  in  the  outskirts  of  Limassol  (Yermasoyla)  in  1895.^  Yet  these  efforts 

at  organization  and  mobilization  of  labor  have  not  been  studied  in  themselves.^  From 

the  available  fragmentary  evidence  it  does  seem  that  the  lower  classes,  from  the  end  of 
the  19th  century  until  the  early  1920’s,  had  some  organizational  clubs  which  were 


52Katsiaounis  (1996). 

53  Katsiaounis  (1996) 

54  Yrecos  (  1990  [1983)). 

55Katsiaounis  work  covers  the  period  of  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, rather  than  the  one  leading  to 
the  1920's. 
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associated  with  either  some  of  the  transitional^  guilds  noted  by  Katsiaounis  or  with  "self- 

improvement  clubs"  which  were  set  up  by  politicians  in  the  hope  of  securing  support 

On  the  period  of  the  1920’s  we  have  the  documentary  book  of  reminiscences  by  Y. 
Lefkis;  a  young  intellectual  then  who  came  to  associate  himself  with  the  emerging 
communist  movement.  Lefkis'  account  has  been  accepted  by  most  researchers  who  have 

referred  to  the  working  class  movement  of  the  period.^  Valuable  ,and  largely 
unexplored,  sources  of  information  on  the  latter  part  of  the  1 920's  exist  also  in  publications 
of  reminiscences  of  activists.^  The  personal  memoirs  of  P.  Servas  are  also  of  valued  as 

are  published  texts  of  the  party  and  British  reports  referred  to  by  Georgallides .  Finally  the 
newspapers  of  the  period  are  useful  in  confirming  a  series  of  events  claimed  by  activists  in 
the  memoirs. 

In  this  section  we  will  examine  the  first  two  periods  noted  in  the  introduction  (formative 
years,  development  of  organizations)  while  the  third  and  fourth  ones  will  be  examined 
more  extensively  in  the  third  section.  The  first  period  (1919-1924)  in  relation  to  the  three 
variables  noted  could  be  presented  as  follows: 

1)  Repertoires  of  Mobilization:  continuity  of  tradition  of  clubs;  emergence  of 

ideological/socialfst  oriented  trade  unions. 

2)  Organizational  structures/Prooram  :  emergence  of  socialist  circles,  communist 
networks,  effort  at  organization  of  political  party  ;  conflicts  over  ideological  direction  of 
party. 


Sfi-Transitionar  as  opposed  to  •traditional"  implies  a  stage  in  the  development  towards  modem  forms;  for 
the  cultural  dimension  of  the  term  see  next  chapter. 

57  As  noted  earlier  toe  main  disagreement  on  Lefkis'  account  comes  from  Servas  whose  account,  though, 
seems  coloured  more  by  the  politics  of  the  1930'$.  Servas'  personal  reminiscences  as  an  adolescent 
activist  in  toe  1920's  are  actually  very  useful  and  complementary  to  Lefkis;  with  different  evaluation  on 
personal  contribution. 

SSprimarily,  "PaJevonias  yia  tin  Zor  ed.  by  P.  Vamava  and  published  by  PEO.  This  excellent  publication 
is  helpful  in  giving  an  image  of  the  spread  of  the  movement's  influence,  but  also  in  sorting  out  competing 
claims. 

59pioutis  Servas  .  1993.  Otan  Imaste  Pedia,  Nicosia 
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3)  ParticiDants :  initial  group  of  intellectuals  and  workers/  unions  from  skilled  workers. 

The  lines  of  continuity  In  lower  class  mobilizations  are  apparent  in  the  repertoires  of 
mobilization  (such  as  organization  in  clubs  and  alliances  between  intellectuals  and  workers 
as  in  the  nationalist  movement  at  the  turn  of  the  century)  and  the  continuity  of  traditions  of 
dissent  in  the  areas  of  origin  of  the  socialist  lower  class  movement.  The  emergence  of 
trade  unions  in  the  dty  of  Limassol  was  related  to  the  fact  that  the  city  had  been  the  early 

manufacturirTg  center  of  the  island  from  the  191  Cs-®^  But  it  could  be  related  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  city  had  already  a  tradition  in  the  formation  of  syntehnies  from  the  late 
1880's.®^  The  city  had  become  the  center  of  the  rising  local  bourgeoisie  which  was 

playing  also  a  key  role  in  the  process  of  the  expropriation  of  the  peasants.  These 
phenomena  indicate  that  the  city  had  been  a  place  where  the  capitalist  relations  of 
production  had  been  creating  the  systemic  conditions  for  the  emergence  of  a  working  class 
movement.  Indicative  of  the  native  processes  of  capitalist  production  (and  thus  of  available 

jobs)  is  the  low  level  of  immigration's  from  the  district,  despite  It  being  an  area  In  which  the 

rate  expropriation  of  peasants  had  been  one  of  the  highest  on  the  Island  according  to 
Surridge's  report  of  the  late  1920's.  But  ,  as  we  noted  in  chapter  one,  for  the 
transformation  of  the  "class-in-itseir  into  a  politically  active  "dass-for-itseir  a  key  variable  is 
needed:  the  emergence  of  networks  of  activists  and  Ideologists.  To  put  it  in  Tilly's  terms, 
the  "catness"  (i.e.,  the  existence  of  a  category  which  could  be  mobilized  (of  workers 
affected  by  the  growth  of  capitalist  relations  of  production)  needs  to  be  complemented  by 
"netness"  (the  existence  of  networks  which  will  link  and  mobilize  the  social  group).  In 
eOchristodouiou  (1992). 

31  Katsiaounis  (1996),  p.  167.  The  first  syntehnies  to  appear  on  the  island  appeared  in  Limassol  and 
spread  to  other  (^es  .  The  Limassol  press  seemed  positive  and  encouraging. 

32stavros  Constantinou  .  1990.  Economic  factors  and  Political  Upheavals  as  Determinants  of  International 
Migration:  The  case  of  Cyprus,  in  Praktika  tou  Protou  Diethnous  Symposiou  Kypriakis  Metanastefsls:: 
istoriki  ke  KinoniohyUa  Theorist.  Nicosia  .  Cyprus  Research  Center.  In  the  map  of  Cyprus  (p.  158) 
designating  trends  of  immigration  only  Limassol  does  not  have  an  area  of  mass  immigration  .  The 
existence  of  the  Amlantos  mine  from  the  1920*s  was  an  added  avenue  of  employment  in  addition  to 
migration  to  the  city. 
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relation  to  these  networks  there  were  two  forces  which  converged:  a  new  trend  in  the 
intelligentsia  of  the  city  and  the  tradition  of  the  lower  class  clubs. 

The  new  trend  in  the  intelligentsia  had  its  origins  in  the  conflict  over  the  "correct" 
version  of  the  Greek  language.  The  conflict  was  related  to  the  earlier  conflict  between 

nationalists  and  traditionalists but  in  the  191 0's  it  took  also  a  political  dimension  .  The 

conflict  pitted  the  supporters  of  a  "clean"  version  {kathareusa  )  of  Greek  against  the 
supporters  of  a  "popular"  version  {demoiiki).  The  latter  were  increasingly  identified  with 
the  liberal  movement  in  Greek  politics  (associated  with  E.Venizelos'  supporters)  and  were 
subsequently  championed  by  the  Greek  Left.  For  the  Left  the  linguistic  conflict  was 
translated  as  a  confrontation  between  the  supporters  of  an  elite  language 
incomprehensible  to  the  people  in  opposition  to  the  supporters  of  populism  and  cultural 

equality.  The  conflict  originated  in  Greece  but  it  was  transferred  to  Cyprus  in  the  1 91 0's 

and  It  soon  attracted  the  younger  generation.  In  Cyprus,  as  we  will  see,®^  apart  from 

the  two  versions  of  Greek,  there  was  (and  there  is  still)  also  an  Indigenous 
"dialect/language"  which  was  widely  used,  and  which  increasingly  became  also  an  issue  of 
class  differentiation.  This  intellectual  conflict  signalled  in  a  way  the  transcendence  of  the 

old  conflicts,®®  and  the  development  of  a  new  discourse  which  was  linking  intellectual  and 

social  issues.  It  is  within  this  trend,  of  the  demotikistes,  that  a  group  emerged  at  the  end  of 
the  1910's  which  felt  attracted  to  the  Russian  Revolution  and  which  saw  the  struggle  for 
the  "language  of  the  people"  linked  with  the  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  the  lower  classes. 
Let  us  examine  briefly  the  beginning  of  the  public  expression  of  the  socialist  ideas  as 

^  For  the  class  dimensions  of  this  conflict  see  chapter  two;  for  the  cultural  dimensions  see  chapter  four. 
6^  Lefkis  (1984). 

65  See  next  chapter. 

66  The  roots  of  the  demotikistes  were  actually  in  the  traditional  cultural  camp  which  resisted  the  new 
“dean”  version  of  Greek  (with  its  roots  in  ancient  Greek)  which  the  nationaiists/modemizers  wanted  to 
impose  (so  as  to  eradicate  all  “barbaric  influences”).  But  when  the  new  cultural/linguistic  current  developed 
it  became  soon  a  new  modernizing  current  depicting  the  nationalists  as  past  onented  conservatives. 
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narrated  by  Lefkis.  This  examination  can  give  an  image  of  the  forms  of  working  class 
organizing  at  the  time  ,  while  the  events  and  the  persons  as  such  are  indicative  of  rather 
common  place  events  which  .however,  became  historical  signposts  due  to  the  era  in  which 

they  occurred.  The  two  pioneers  of  the  socialist  trend  were  Y.EIiades®^  and  P. 

Fasouliotis;  the  first  was  a  student  in  Greece  who,  upon  visiting  Cyprus  during  his  studies, 
gave  some  lectures  on  socialism.  The  decisive  practical  man  .however,  was  Fasouliotis 
who  was  self-  taught  and  who  had  connections  with  both  the  Intelligentsia  of  the  city 

(Limassol)  as  well  as  its  workers.  In  the  late  191 0's,  Fasouliotis  joined  one  of  the  clubs 

frequented  by  workers  which  was  formed  at  the  time;  the  "People’s  Cooperative  Union" 
(PCU).  The  PCU  was  part  of  the  trend  for  the  creation  of  clubs  which  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  in  this  sense  it  Indicated,  as  we  noted,  the  continuity  of  the 
routines  of  mobilization  of  the  lower  classes.  These  clubs  had  played  an  instrumental  role 
during  the  conflict  of  the  nationalists  and  the  traditionalists,  as  public  spaces  for  discussion 
and  mobilization  but  also  as  places  for  education  through  lectures.  It  was  in  one  such  club, 
that  KataIarK}s  had  delivered  his  influential  lectures  to  the  laborers  in  the  1 890's,  The  aim 
of  the  PCU  was  to  "educate"  the  workers  In  the  virtues  of  saving.  These  proclaimed  aims 
coincided  with  the  aims  of  the  syntehnies  which  started  getting  formed  from  the  last  years 
of  the  19th  century.  The  PCU,  however,  had  also  incorporated  the  experience  of  the  clubs 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  which  functioned  also  as  public  spaces  for  meetings  and 
lectures.  But  as  Lefids  notes  initially  the  club  tried  to  avoid  politics,  especially  the  ongoing 
conflict  between  "royalists"  and  "supporters  of  Venizelos";  indicating  an  effort  to  avoid  the 
divisions  of  establishment  politics  and  being  used  as  a  mechanism  In  the  client  networks . 

significance  has  been  disputed  by  Servas  on  the  grounds  that  he  did  not  really  do  anything  else 
subsequently.  Yet  at  that  particular  historical  moment  Eliades  seems  to  have  symbolized  the  elite 
intellectuals  joining  the  emerging  movement.  Servas  memories  (he  was  a  child  then)  emphasize  the 
existence  of  a  bookshop  from  where  the  radicals  used  to  get  their  books.  It  is  possible  that  Servas' 
account  refers  more  to  the  "communist  faction"  which  was  developing  then  among  the  socialist  circles  as 
we  will  see  below. 

68  Lefkis  (1984),  p.  50. 
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As  a  result  of  rather  accidental  changes®^  Fasouliotis  was  left  as  a  leading  figure  in  the 

club.  At  the  same  time  a  group  of  socialists  started  developing  which  included  both 
Fasouliotis  and  Eliades.  In  this  context  the  PCU  started  becoming  the  center  of  the  first 
form  of  class  conscious  politics.  In  April  1919  the  construction  workers  after  the  instigation 
of  Fasouliotis  created  the  first  trade  union  with  an  aim  of  defending  the  class  interest  of  Its 

members.  Soon  the  example  was  followed  by  others.  In  the  summer  of  1919  the 
socialist  group  made  its  official  appearance  with  public  meetings  and  a  newspaper  debate. 
Some  speeches  on  socialism  and  the  signiticance  of  the  French  revolutions^  were 

organized  at  the  PCU  and  Eliades  published  an  article  calling  on  intellectuals  to  support 
the  poor  workers  "..who  are  now  waking  up  and  struggling  to  gain  rights  In  life."  The 
article,  from  the  available  evidence,  could  be  considered  the  first  public  text  on  socialism  In 
Cyprus.  The  open  letter  caused  some  reaction  .  In  a  rather  paternalizing  letter  an 
established  lawyer  described  the  "socialists"  as  well  meaning  but  with  "borrowed  ideas" 
while  another  one  declared  that  "a  socialist-workers  issue  does  not  exist  for  hellenism". 
The  socialist  group  responded  with  a  leaflet  by  Fasouliotis  which  had  a  more  clear  cut 
class  based  rhetoric  :  according  to  that  leaflet,  the  property  of  the  rich  in  Limassol  was 
created  by  "25%  thrift,  25%  exploitation  and  50%  usury".  The  leaflet  caused  uproar  as  it 
attacked  the  "honesty"  of  the  "leading  families  of  the  city".  In  this  context  the  emerging 
discourses  coming  out  of  the  socialist  group  could  be  divided  into  two  categories  ;  the  elite 
one  of  Eliades  calling  upon  Intellectuals  to  support  the  workers  and  the  populist  one  (of 
Fasouliotis)  which  attacked  the  sources  of  wealth  of  the  establishment.  The  public  debate 
went  on  for  two  months  and  it  can  be  considered  as  the  inaugurating  moment  of  the 
socialist  movement. 

69  The  founder  died  and  his  successor  left  for  Greece  to  get  his  law  diploma. 

70  Lefkis  (1984),  p.  51. 

71  According  to  Lefkis  the  commemoration  of  the  French  revolution  at  the  PCU  was  the  first  ever  In 
Cyprus. 
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in  1 920  Fasouliotis  was  elected  as  president  of  the  PCU,  thus  signalling  the  first  victory 
of  the  socialist  group  in  managing  to  elect  one  of  its  public  proponents  as  president  of  the 
club.  Already  in  December  of  1 919  the  unions/syntehnies  of  the  cigarette  makers  and  of 
tobacco  workers  announced  that  they  joined  the  cooperative  union.  The  first  class  based 
strike  in  that  period  was  that  of  the  tailors,  who  actually  succeeded  in  getting  a  wage 
Increase.  That  strike  was  rumoured  to  have  been  instigated  by  a  more  radical  faction  of 
the  socialist  movement,  "the  communists".  In  the  face  .however,  of  increasing  critidsm  by 
the  middle  class  press  on  the  ideological  turn  of  the  syrrtehnies  in  Limassol,  the  union  of 
the  tailors  saw  fit  to  situate  itself  in  the  mainstream  by  announcing  in  February  1922  that " 

our  employers  have  considered  our  demands  justified,  and  have  granted  us  a  pay  rise." 

Thus  the  organized  workers  at  this  early  stage  seemed  less  prone  to  take  ideological 
positions  and  preferred  rather  the  securing  of  specific  benefits. 

These  events,  which  by  all  available  accounts  signalled  the  beginning  of  the  working 
class  movement  and  of  socialist  ideas  on  the  island,  could  have  been  limited  to  an 
intellectual  fad  if  they  did  not  coincide  with  the  broader  trends  of  proletarianization 
described  in  chapter  two  and  with  cultural  transformations  which  signalled  the  beginning  of 
a  Cypriot  modernism  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter.  Indicative  of  the  latter  was  the 
fact  that  the  intellectual  group  which  joined  the  workers  in  the  development  of  a  socialist 

working  class  movement,  belonged  to  the  rising  young  intelligentsia  of  the  city^^  while 
even  among  the  high  school  students  a  socialist  group  was  formed  which  aimed  to 
enhance  a  vision  of  Christian  socialism.  The  workers  themselves  seemed  to  be  divided 

into  two  groups:  those  who  were  interested  in  self-organizing  for  securing  their  benefits 
(as  evidenced  by  the  announcement  of  the  tailors’  union  above)  and  those  who  became 

72  Lefkis  (1984),  p.61. 

73  See  next  chapter  on  the  intellectual  left  of  Limassol. 

74servas  (1993). 
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kJeologues  of  the  new  movement. 

The  occupationat  background  of  the  workers  who  tended  to  organize  seems  to  follow 
the  patterns  noted  in  western  Europe:  in  the  early  1 920's  they  were  mostly  skilled 
workers.  Thus  by  1924  there  were  six  unions  associated  with  the  workers'  center  in 
Limassol:  the  union  of  construction  workers  (which  ,as  we  saw,  was  the  first  to  be 
organized  in  1919),  the  union  of  barbers,  the  union  of  bakery  workers  ("a  strong  and 

committed  union"), the  union  of  carpenters  and  the  union  of  tailors  .  Another  union 

organized  at  the  time  was  that  of  unskilled  construction  workers ;  indicating  a  distinction  in 
trade  union  organizing  according  to  skill.  At  that  time  the  activists  started  efforts  to  develop 
groups  in  the  villages  of  miners  arKl  in  some  villages  around  Limassol.  From  1923  there 

were  reports  of  leaflets  of  "communist  content"  at  the  Amiantos  mine,^®  but  infiltration  of 

the  communists  in  the  mines,  and  the  organization  of  the  miners  into  trade  unions  would 
take  more  time;  until  the  late  1920’s  and  the  1930's.  Peasant  organizing  seems  to  have 
started  in  this  period  but  it  became  more  pronounced  in  the  second  period  as  we  will  see 
below.  In  the  Mayday  announcement  of  1925,  apart  from  the  Limassol  workers'  center 

there  were  announcements  of  peasant  clubs  from  Yermasoyia  and  Wlani.^  In  both  cases 

we  could  trace  the  early  organization  of  these  villages  to  earlier  traditions  of  mobilizations. 
Yrecos  notes  that  Yermasoyia  was  the  site  of  the  first  recorded  strike  in  the  1 890's.  KilanI, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  regional  administrative  center  in  the  mountainous  area  of 
Limassol  which  also  had  a  tradition  in  efforts  at  self-organization  of  the  peasantsA/lne 

growers  in  the  1890's.^®  Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  any  more  data  on  the 
characteristics  of  communist/trade  union  supporters  in  these  areas.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this 


75  Lefkis  (1984). 

76  Christodoulou  (1992),  p.  84. 

77two  other  villages  noted  in  other  sources  are  Rni  and  Epistopi ;  see  Adams  (1971). 
78  Lymbourides  (1985). 
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context  to  see  the  Ideology  of  the  party  as  expressed  at  this  pre-communist  phase.  The 
newspaper  of  the  sodalist  activists  Pyrscfs,  noted  in  1 923  on  the  goals  of  the  ideologists 
who  were,  at  the  time,  formed  into  a  party: 

”  goal  of  the  party  is}  to  organize  the  workers  and  the  peasant  class  because  only 

with  organization  it  will  be  able  to  establish  a  socialist  state.  And  we  know  that  only  a 
socialist  state  can  guarantee  economic  independence  to  all ,  workers  and  peasants, 
and  only  the  economic  independence  of  all  can  guarantee  the  spiritual  and  moral 
uplifting  of  society." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  the  emphasis  on  independence;  the  emphasis  that  Is  on 
avoiding  dependence  which  is  presented  as  the  cause  of  exploitation  and  subservience. 
This  belief  in  "Independence"  can  be  related  to  the  crisis  of  the  culture  of  paternalism  but 
its  long  term  historical  roots  may  be  traced  to  the  developments  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century  which  enhanced  the  development  of  small  cultivators.  In  this  sense  the  cry 
for  economic  independence  may  have  been  a  cry  for  the  lost  status  of  the  autonomous 
peasant,  an  ideological  framework  which  used  the  imagery  of  the  world  which  was  getting 
lost  in  order  to  develop  a  criticism  of  the  new  one. 

The  communists  who  started  developing  a  distinct  faction  in  the  PCU  seem  to  have 
included  both  groups  referred  to  above:  intellectuals  and  skilled  workers.  Lefkis  refers  to 
15  people  that  he  remembers  as  the  first  activists  of  the  communist  trend  in  the  early 
1920's.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  they  were  all  young,  they  were  also  mostly  wage  earners 
of  two  categories  :  white  collar  employees  (which  implies  that  they  had  finished  high 
school)  and  skilled  workers  employed  in  the  small  workshops  of  the  period.  The  white 
collar  employees  ("intellectuals")  made  up  the  majority  initially  (9  out  of  15).  According  to 
Lefkis  the  first  communists  were  a  secretive  group  since  they  were  the  target  of  attacks 
from  the  established  press  and  the  ruling  drcles  of  the  city.  They  tried  to  infiltrate  or  spread 

their  ideas  in  the  multiplicity  of  open  and  secretive  clubs  which  flourished  in  that  period. 

But  clearly  the  center  of  their  attention  was  the  PCU  which  had  attracted  a  number  of 


79Lefkis  (1984),  p.  63. 
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trade  unions  and  which  functioned  as  a  forum  for  lectures  and  dissemination  of  ideas. 

Thus,  in  this  early  period,  the  growth  of  the  working  class  movement  was  associated 
with  socialist  ideas,  but  it  was  far  from  being  dominated  by  communist  Ideology.  In  effect  it 
seems  that  the  communists  were  an  ideological  faction  which  existed  alongside  other 
trends.  The  period  1920-24  turned  out  to  be  the  decisive  moment  for  the  ideological 
identification  of  the  movement.  As  the  organization  of  the  workers  started  becoming  a 
reality  which  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  establishment,  the  nascent 
movement  found  itself  in  front  of  ideological  choices  and  alternatives  which  were  resolved 
by  leading  to  the  development  of  a  parallel  structure  of  trade  unions  and  of  distinct 
organization  of  the  ideologists  (communist  partvi.  And  in  the  process  the  majority  of  the 
organized  workers  came  to  identify  with  the  communist  faction  of  the  ideologists  rather 
than  with  the  alternatives  of  nationalism  or  of  the  mode!  of  the  British  labor  party. 

The  first  effort  to  create  a  rival  workers'  movement  came  in  1922  .  The  pro-royalist 
faction  of  the  established  politicians  announced  the  creation  of  a  "peoples'  and  farmers' 
association'’  which  aimed  directly  at  splitting  the  PCU.  The  attempt  seems  to  have  had 
some  success  initially  ,  especially  in  the  climate  which  was  created  with  the  victory  of  the 
royalists  in  the  elections  in  Greece.  That  victory,  alongside  the  fact  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire  had  been  dissolved  and  the  Greek  army  was  already  occupying  a  part  of  Turkey, 
unleashed  millenarian  expectations  about  the  revival  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  This 
climate  lasted  for  a  very  brief  period  as  the  Turkish  revolutionary  army  overwhelmed  the 
Greek  forces  expelling  In  the  process  one  and  half  million  refugees  and  signalling  the 
tragic  end  of  the  Greek  imperial  dreams  of  the  Megali  Idea.  The  effort  to  create  nationalist 
or  religiously-oriented  unlons/synferin/es  would  continue  throughout  the  1920's  .  These 
unions  were  consciously  created  to  combat  the  spreading  of  communist-influenced  unions 
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and  they  were  the  last  effort  to  use  the  religious  symbolism  of  the  traditional  guilds.  SO 

The  effort  failed  and  when  the  "new"  right  wing  unions  appeared  in  the  1940’s  they  were 
secular . 

As  a  response  to  this  rival  effort  the  socialist  group  and  the  remaining  workers  decided 
to  dissolve  their  club  ,  the  PCU,  and  adopt, organizationally  and  symbolically,  a  more 
proletarian  model .  In  October  1922,  It  was  announced  that  the  PCU  was  dissolved  and 
a  new  construction  workers’  union  (syntehnia  hb'ston )  was  created.  Actually,  as  Lefkis 
notes,  it  was  the  same  group  which  even  retained  the  same  building  as  its  center.  There 
were  however  two  symbolic  changes  :  1)  a  new  definition  of  the  public  space  used  by  the 
socialists  (workers  and  intellectuals),  2}  and  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  union  ;  the 
construction  workers  were  referred  to  as  htistes  rather  than  ikodomi .  The  dissolution  of 
the  broader  and  more  neutral  cooperative  union  for  the  more  occupational  union 
signalled,  in  a  way,  the  abandonment  of  the  concept  of  the  club  for  that  of  the  union  .  thus 
emphasizing  the  working  class  basis  and  direction  of  the  ideologists  .  The  change  in  the 
name  from  ikodomi  to  htistes  .in  reference  to  construction  workers,  signalled  the  choice 
of  the  Cypriot  and  more  popular  name  {htistes)  vis  a  vis  the  more  official  and  Greek  one 
{ikodomi)  .  The  reason  for  this  linguistic  change  was  most  likely  the  influence  of  the 
demotikistes.  but  there  must  have  been  also  a  degree  of  self-assertion  by  the  workers 
themselves  in  choosing  to  name  their  union  with  the  street  name  of  their  job,  rather  than 
with  the  official  Greek  version  of  It. 

But  apart  from  the  rival  nationalist  efforts  at  organizing  anti-communist  unions,  there 
was  also  an  intense  conflict  In  the  socialist  circles  over  the  ideological  direction  of  the 
emerging  movement.  The  two  rival  alternatives  in  that  context  were  the  British  labor  party 
and  the  model  of  the  communist  party.  The  conflict  expressed  itself  in  the  newspaper  of 

^  Vamava  (1990),  p.  10.  According  to  the  memories  of  the  activist  E.  Xinaris  the  split  was  associated 
with  a  confiict  in  a  strike  in  which  the  right  wing  workers  acted  as  strike  breakers.  The  right  wingers 
painted  a  saint  on  their  ciub  and  "raised  the  Greek  flag  in  opposition  to  the  other  construction  workers 
who  had  the  red  flag". 
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the  socialists,  Pyrsos  ,  which  was  issued  at  the  end  of  1 922  under  the  editorship  of 
Fasouliotis.  At  the  beginning  the  newspaper  called  itself  the  "organ  of  the  labor  party  of 
Cyprus"  and  it  was  explicit  that  it  drew  its  inspiration  from  the  British  labor  party:  "In  order 
to  achieve  our  goal  we  will  follow  faithfully  the  international  socialist  programs  and 
especially  that  of  the  British  labor  party  to  which  our  party  belongs,"  it  stated  in  Its  first 
issue. 

This  may  have  been  the  outlook  of  Fasouliotis  then  but  it  also  reflected  the  susprcion  of 

the  emerging  working  class  movement  towards  the  nationalist  movement,  and  especially 

towards  the  politicians  who  were  the  employers  and  merchants  who  exploited  the 

workers.  In  the  12th  issue  of  the  newspaper,  another  editorial  noted: 

"We  have  also  examined  our  union  with  Greece  and  we  reject  it  because  Greece,  the 
bourgeois  Greek  state,  does  not  have  any  difference  from  the  British  one,  we  will 
exchange  our  exploitation,  by  English  capital  with  the  Greek,  but  it  will  always  be 
capital,  in  other  words  exploitation  on  the  one  side  and  misery  on  the  other." 

Fasouliotis’  views  on  linking  the  Cypriot  socialist  movement  to  the  labor  party  of  Britain 

reflected  the  hopes  in  the  British  labor  party  which  was  rising  at  the  time  as  a  political  force 

in  Britain.  And  it  may  have  reflected  also,  still,  a  kind  of  yearning  for  paternalist  protection. 

The  breakdown  of  any  hopes  from  local  politicians  (I.e.,  their  exploiters)  led  the  workers  to 

hope  in  protective  measures  from  the  government,  the  colonial  administration.  And  the 

possibility  of  a  labor  government  in  Britain  appeared  as  a  hope  for  soda!  transformation  . 

Indicative  of  this  was  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Cypriot  communist  party  to  the 

British  labor  party  when  the  latter  rose  to  power  in  1924.81  Hopes  in  the  British  labor 

party  did  accompany  the  growth  of  the  movement,  in  the  same  way  that  the  nationalists 
earlier  had  put  their  hopes  in  the  liberalism  of  the  British.  On  Mayday  meetings  the  trade 
unions  invited  the  British  administrators  to  their  gatherings,  and  complained  bitterly  when 
they  had  no  response.82 

Georgallides  (197S). 

S^Marios  Lyssiotis.  1987.  /  ProU  EryatUd  Pmtomayia.  in  Entos  ton  Tihon  .  no.  22. 
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Fasouliotis'  position  and  the  broader  identification  of  the  emerging  working  class 
movement  with  British  labor,  was  increasingly  contested  by  the  group  of  the  communists. 
For  the  communists  opposition  to  the  local  exploiters  should  have  been  accompanied  by 
an  equally  adamant  opposition  to  the  colonial  regime.  The  opposition  of  the  communist 
faction  could  be  seen  as  a  result  of  ideological  causes  .  But  these  ideological  causes  must 
have  found  some  resonance  with  the  experience  of  the  activists  and  of  the  organized 
workers  who  chose  to  identify  with  the  communists  rather  than  with  other  alternatives  of 
lower  class  organizing.  If  we  analyze  the  development  of  the  communist  position  in  terms 
of  internal  political-cultural  dynamics,  the  communist  position  seems  to  have  been  a 
position  transcending  paternalism:  either  from  local  nationalist  politicians  or  from  the 
colonial  authorities. 

Fasouliotis  was  a  politician,  a  rising  star  In  the  local  elite,  and  his  moves  were 
increasingly  characterized  by  this  personal  status  rather  than  by  the  emerging  forms  of 
organization  and  consciousness  among  the  radical  sections  of  the  lower  classes  .  Thus 
on  the  one  hand  he  insisted  on  setting  the  workers'  movement  as  part  of  the  British  labor 
party  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wanted  to  participate  in  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Council  (which  was  set  up  by  the  nationalists  and  the  church)  as  a  representative  of  the 
party.  It  is  noteworthy  to  quote  one  of  his  commentaries  on  why  the  party  should  be  invited 
to  the  National  Council,  since  it  gives  an  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  movement  in  the 
early  1920’$ ; 

“  The  labor  socialist  party  is  made  up  of  five  trade  unions,  in  other  words  it  is  made  up  of 

about  330  organized  woricers,  of  regular  party  members  in  Limassol  and  in  other  cities  and 

villages  and  has  as  Its  newspaper  Pyrsos. "  ^ 

Throughout  1 923  there  seems  to  have  been  an  increasing  conflict  in  the  labor  party 
which  was  reflected  In  the  changing  subtitles  of  the  newsp€M3er .  Thus,  while  until  May  the 
newspaper  called  itself  "organ  of  the  labor  party",  in  June  it  earned  a  subtitle  calling  it  The 
organ  of  the  peasant  party",  in  July  it  called  itself  "organ  of  the  worker-peasant  party"  with 
83  On  25/6/1923.  Leftds  (1984).  Translation  mine. 
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the  word  "communist"  in  brackets.  In  February  the  newspaper  published  a  report  sent  to 
the  labor  party  of  Britain  on  behalf  of  "the  communist  party  of  Cyprus".  Interestingly 
enough  In  this  report  the  party  refers  to  the  promise  of  the  labor  party  to  grant  Cyprus  to 
Greece  in  rather  neutral  terms,  noting  that  If  it  happens  the  party  "will  join  hands  with  the 
Greek  proletariat."  It  is  evident  from  the  language  ("proletariat")  and  the  seeming 
neutrality  to  enosis  (subsequently  the  party  would  affirm  strongly  a  pro-Independence 
position)  that  the  organization  was  undergoing  a  period  of  transition  and  ideological 
searching.  The  pro-British  position  of  Fasouliotis  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  construction 
workers'  union  for  "unpatriotic  positions"  in  1924.  The  final  showdown  between  Fasouliotis 
and  the  rest  of  the  socialist/communist  group  came  over  a  dispute  on  publishing  an 

apology  in  the  newspaper,  and  led  to  the  closing  down  of  Pyrsos.^ 

The  years  of  1924-25  were  critical  for  the  movement  and  led  to  its  second 
phase.  The  main  characteristics  of  this  phase,  in  relation  to  the  variables  noted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  section,  can  be  represented  as  follows: 

1 )  Repertoires  of  mobilization  :  development  of  workers'  centers;  confrontational 
strikes,  coops;  public  demonstrations,  Mayday 

2)  Organizational  structures/Proaram:  development  of  distinct  party  organization  and 
workers'  centers;  trade  unions;  support  for  independence  (anti'-enos/s).  united  front. 

3)  Participants:  both  the  party  and  unions  became  dominated  by  workers;  expanding 
influence  in  other  cities;  initial  organizing  among  miners  arfo  peasants. 

The  key  moment  for  the  second  phase  came  in  the  years  1924-25  when  three 

prominent  Intellectuals  of  the  group  emigrated  to  Athens.  The  departure  of  the 


The  incident  had  to  do  with  an  apology  that  Fasouliotis  planned  to  write  for  an  article  against  a 
nationalist  politician  .  The  communists  refused  to  publish  it  Subsequently  Fasouliotis  tried  to  form  socialist 
, anti-communist  groups  without  much  success.  He  did  become  ,  however,  the  editor  of  a  significant 
newspaper  of  the  intellectual  left 

One  of  them,  Striggos,  became  a  leading  member  of  the  Greek  communist  party  while  another, 
Hourmcuzios,  became  a  prominent  intellectual  and  journalist. 
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inteliectuais  left  the  emerging  movement  ieaderiess,  and  there  was  even  talk  that  the 
"socialists"  dissolved  and  disappeared  as  a  political  force.®®  The  significance  of  the 

"intellectuals"  ,  apart  from  their  prestige,  was  also  practical  :  since  a  large  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  socialist  group  involved  publishing  their  newspaper  and  spreading  their 
ideas,  the  departure  of  the  "brains"  of  the  group  left  the  skilled  workers  in  a  field  (print 

communication  and  development  of  ideological  debates )  which  seemed  difticult 

The  workers  .however,  took  over  the  Issue  of  the  socialist  nrravement  and  gave  it  their 
own  distinctive  dimensions.  They  had  some  help.  While  the  local  group  of  Intellectuals  was 
leaving  ,  N.Yiavopoulos  .who  had  studied  medicine  In  Greece,  came  to  Cyprus  and  played 

a  key  role  in  reorganizing  the  movement.  Subsequently  ,  after  Yiavopoulos’  expulsion,®® 

Y.Lefkis  joined  secretly  the  communists  and  helped  them  to  publish  their  newspaper  and 
organize  their  first  congress.  Vatls,  a  Cypriot  Involved  in  the  international  communist 
movement,  came  twice  in  Cyprus  In  1926  and  in  1930  and  in  the  second  case  he  played  a 
key  role  in  mobilizations.  At  the  same  time  .  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
Intellectual  Left  continued  to  exist.  And  even  though  it  was  not  directly  associated  with  the 
organized  workers,  it  did  enhance  a  broader  climate  of  tolerance  for  socialist  or  radical 
ideas  in  certain  sections  at  least  of  Cypriot  society.  But  given  this  "outside  help",  the  key 
characteristic  of  the  second  period  was  its  "workerlst"  character,  it  was  the  workers  who 
adopted,  modified  and  applied  communism  to  the  mobilizations  and  organizations  of  the 
lower  classes. 

The  major  organizational  innovation  of  the  second  period,  which  may  have  been 
Inspired  by  Yiavopoulos  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  experience,  was  the  creation  of  a 
The  newspaper  Alithia  ;  referred  to  in  Lefkis  (1984). 

That’s  where  Lefkis  actually  came  to  play  an  instrumental  role.  He  translated  articles  (especially,  it 
seems  from  French  communist  papers)  and  he  wrote  speeches  for  the  workers'  center.  Serves  seems  to 
have  taken  over  after  Lefkis  distanced  himself  from  the  activist  drcies,  in  1927  when  the  subsequent 
leader  of  the  Left  graduated  from  high  school. 

88  He  was  expelled  in  1925,  almost  a  year  after  he  came  to  Cyprus.  It  was  the  first  action  of  the  British 
against  the  communists. 
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"workers'  center"  in  Limassol  initially  and  subsequently  In  other  cities.  In  1924  the  six  trade 
unions  associated  with  the  comnrwinlsts  were  united  In  a  "workers'  center"  which  came  to 

substitute  the  old  PCU.^^  But  in  this  case  it  was  a  class  conscious  public  space  in  which 

workers  met,  organized  and  were  educated.  This  was  indeed  the  archetype  of  the 
subculture  of  the  Left  to  be  discussed  in  chapter  six.  The  "workers’  center"  provided  a 
space  for  gatherings  and  exchange  of  views  which  was  open  to  the  wider  public,  and 
which  Increasingly  became  identified  with  the  new  forms  of  organization  of  the  working 
class.  The  communist  activists,  who  started  after  1924  to  use  consistently  the  term 
"communist  party",  had  separate  offices  and  tried  to  maintain  an  organizational  autonomy. 
Thus  in  the  announcements  for  Mayday  (the  day  of  major  public  celebrations  by  the 
movement)  there  were  distinct  declarations  or  references  to  the  party,  to  the  workers' 
center,  and  to  other  peasant  or  workers'  centers. 

The  appeal  of  the  party  and  the  workers’  center  started  becoming  evident  in  1926.  In 
January  it  was  decided  that  lectures  open  to  the  wider  public  would  be  delivered  at  the 
center.  The  first  lecture  ,  on  the  condition  of  the  workers  in  Russia,  was  attended  by  a 

crowd  of  500  people  according  to  Lefkis.  90  gy  end  of  the  month  a  workers'  center 

had  been  established  in  Nicosia  after  a  speech  by  the  new  leader  of  the  party  ,  Skeleas  , 
while  efforts  were  made  for  a  similar  move  in  Varosha.  This  spreading  appeal ,  of  worker 
to  worker  organizing  can  be  accounted  by  the  increasing  crisis  (both  political  and 
economic)  of  the  1920's.  But  we  need  also  to  examine  the  attitude  of  these  working  class 
Ideologists  towards  their  communities:  they  were  rejecting  something  from  their  traditional 
lower  class  culture  (and  were  thus  transformed  into  revolutionaries)  but  they  must  have 
been  also  well  integrated  in  it,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  their  ability  to  appeal  and  mobilize  their 

S^The  construction  workers'  union  was  in  this  sense  a  transitory  stage-since  it  was  more  exdush/e  in 
terms  of  unions  represented  .  It  was  also  associated  with  the  transitory  phase  of  the  ideology  of  the 
movement. 

90  A  famous  lecture  in  the  series  was  one  on  the  position  of  women.  The  center  was  also  the  site  of  a 
lecture  by  the  famous  Greek  novelist  Nikos  Kazantzatds. 
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fellow  workers.  In  both  biographical  reports  and  in  Lefkis'  personal  reminiscences  it  seems 
that  one  of  the  cnticisms  that  the  communists  levied  against  the  older  type  of  working  class 
clubs  ,  was  the  fact  that  the  workers  "wasted  their  time"  In  these  places  drinking  and 
playing  cards  instead  of  getting  educated.  The  themes  of  sobriety,  education,  self-help 
must  have  acted  as  a  sign  of  respectability  for  the  otherwise  despised  communists,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  consenrab'ves.  Actually  the  communists  seemed  well  embedded  in  their 
communities  despite  the  attacks  of  the  offidal  press.  Indicative  of  this  was  the  fact  that 

often  activists  were  involved  on  a  family  basis^^  and  that  despite  the  claims  of  ideology 

they  adhered  to  the  routines  of  lower  class  morals  and  everydayness.  Thus  when  Sen/as' 
brother  was  called  to  school  for  the  radical  attitude  of  his  youngest  brother,  the  former 
shocked  the  youthful  radical  by  advising  him  to  study  harder  and  avoid  trouble; 
demonstrating  a  quite  traditional  respect  for  teachers  and  education.  Similarly,  despite 
denunciations  of  the  church  and  religion,  it  seems  that  the  communists  conducted 

marriages  in  the  traditional  religious  way.92  |n  a  the  working  -class  communists  tried 

to  present  themselves  as  the  best  examples  of  the  "plebeian  culture"  of  their  class,  as  role 
models  for  a  new  type  of  worker ;  conscious  of  his  class  interests  but  also  respectable  in 
the  local  community.  Thus  progressively  events  at  the  workers'  center  started  getting  some 
positive  coverage  in  the  press.  When  ,for  example,  the  communists  decided  to  offer 
"healthy  hobbies  and  activities",  and  organized  what  they  called  the  "red  sports" ,  the  Idea 

got  reported  positively  in  the  press.93 

The  communists  constituted,  in  effect,  a  "moment"  of  transformation  of  lower  class 
protest.  They  utilized  the  tradition  of  the  clubs,  found  appeal  in  areas  of  prior  mobilizations, 
they  were  integrated  In  their  communities  but  they  also  brought  to  these  traditions  a  new 

That  was  the  case  for  both  Skeieas  and  Servas. 

92  Lefkis  (1984)  .  In  the  1930’s,  thoifgh,  some  activists  chose  living  together”  rather  than  marriage. 

93  In  the  newspaper  Aiithia  ;  referred  to  in  Lefkis  (1984). 
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discourse  and  new  modes  of  organizing  which  gave  the  workers  a  new  "identity".  They 
became  more  assertive  of  their  social  existence  and  became  more  confrontational  and 
demanding  .  The  innovative  aspect  of  the  communist  "moment",  apart  from  the 
organization  of  the  workers'  centers,  can  be  seen  In  two  strikes  of  the  period  and  in  the 
establishment  of  Mayday  as  a  public  ritual. 

In  1 924  there  was  a  bitter  strike  at  a  tailor’s  workshop  which  was  rumoured  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  communists.  The  strike  started  after  a  worker  was  fired.  ^  The 

workers  after  the  refusal  of  their  employer  to  negotiate  made  an  innovative  move:  they 
decided  to  set  up  a  cooperative.  This  move  which  showed  a  degree  of  workers’  self¬ 
organization  alongside  a  sense  of  class  solidarity  (strike  for  fired  co-worker)  caused 
concern,  but  things  became  even  more  tense  when  the  workshop  was  burned. 
Immediately  the  press  attacked  the  communists  and  some  workers  known  for  their 

Ideological  positions  were  arrested.  The  strike  was  a  turning  point  in  the  mobilizations 

of  the  lower  classes  in  two  respects:  1)  the  identification  of  the  strike  with  the  communists 
and  the  avoidance  of  the  workers  to  distance  themselves  (as  it  happened  in  the  strike  of 
1 922)  was  a  sign  of  the  growing  confrontational  attitude  of  the  workers;  2)  the  decision  of 
the  workers  to  self-organize  in  the  form  of  a  coop  demonstrates  an  application  of  an 
already  existing  form  of  organizing,  in  relation  to  the  agricultural  sector,  to  the  tactics  of  the 
workers'  mobilization.  The  tactic  of  forming  coops  would  be  used  extensively  subsequently 
by  the  Left  in  a  variety  of  issues.  But  the  reaction  of  the  workers  was  also  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  the  workers  attracted  to  the  organized  movement  were  skilled  workers  who 
could,  with  the  support  of  their  community,  create  their  own  small  workshops.  This 
possibility  ,  obviously,  was  not  available  to  the  proletarianized  peasants  who  flocked  at  the 
time  to  the  mining  Industry.  The  success  of  the  communist-affiliated  workers  in  drawing  the 

94  Lyssiotls  (1987)  suggests  that  the  worker  was  associated  with  trade  union  activities. 

95They  were  eventually  released  and  despite  the  initial  furor  eventually  the  case  was  dropped  as 
evidence  on  the  causes  of  fine  did  not  point  in  the  direction  of  arson. 
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support  of  the  lower  classes  for  their  coops  was  evident  in  the  second  major  strike  of  the 
period.  In  1926  the  barkers  had  a  strike  and  after  realizing,  again,  that  their  employers 
were  not  willing  to  negotiate,  they  decided  to  organize  a  collective  bakery  themselves, 
which  was  nicknamed  the  "communist  bakery".  It  was  pretty  successful .  to  the  point  that 
their  ex-employers  tried  to  imitate  the  star  which  the  communist  bakers  had  on  their 

bread  as  their  distinctive  commercial  and  ideological  sign.^ 

If  the  lectures  at  the  workers'  center  and  the  strikes  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the 
communists  to  appeal  and  draw  support  and  sympathy  from  the  lower  classes  of  Limassol 
through  a  set  of  innovative  tactics,  the  public  gatherings  of  Mayday  demonstrated  the 
adaptation  and  transformation  of  an  existing  repertoire  of  mobilization.  The  tradition  of 
public  processions  in  cities  is  actually  part  of  a  longer  religious  tradition  associated  with 

Orthodox  celebrations  such  as  saints'  anniversaries  and  Easter. During  the  early  part  of 

the  century,  the  nationalists  had  started  organizing  public  gatherings  and  processions  in 
association  with  the  anniversaries  of  modern  Greek  history.  Mayday  developed  to  be 
commemorated  in  this  tradition.  The  first  Mayday  to  be  celebrated  In  Cyprus  was  in  1925. 

The  workers  asked  for  permission  to  march  In  the  city  but  the  administrator  refused.^® 

Subsequently  the  processions  were  established,^  but  in  the  1920’s  Mayday  developed 

into  a  form  of  public  festival  of  the  workers  on  an  annual  basis  with  announcements, 
speeches,  theatre,  etc.  In  this  context  the  declarations  on  Mayday  are  a  good  irfoication  of 
the  spread  of  the  working  class  movement,  and  of  the  social  groups  towards  which  the 
movement  extended  its  appeal  through  its  program.  The  declaration  of  1926  is 
characteristic  in  this  respect;  it  shows  the  growing  appeal  of  the  movement  and  the 

96  Lefkis  (1984). 

97  The  typical  yearly  processions  are  two:  procession  on  Friday  before  Easter  and  processions  with  the 
icon  of  a  saint  on  his/her  name  day. 

98  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  visited  the  workers'  center. 

99  Espedally  In  the  1940's. 
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projected  bicommunal  and  intellectual-worker  alliances. 

The  1926  Mayday  was  celebrated  in  both  Nicosia  and  Limassol  and  according  to  Lefkis 

there  was  an  air  of  optimism  and  a  "feeling  of  strength". '•O®  The  global  situation  with  the 

general  strike  in  Britain  added  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  At  the  gathering  in  Limassol 
messages  were  read  from  the  workers’  centers  of  Limassol  and  Nicosia,  from  the  " 
workers  of  Varosha"  and  from  the  Greek  federation  of  labor.  The  workers'  center  had 
Issued  an  announcement  in  which  it  emphasized  strongly  the  need  for  unity  between 

Christian-G/C  and  Muslim-T/C  workers.  Apart  from  the  bicommunal  form  of  the 

appeal  ,  it  Is  also  interesting  to  see  the  social  groups  to  which  the  announcement  is 
directed : 

"  No  worker.  No  poor  man  trying  to  survive.  No  consdentious  educated  person  who 
sympathizes  with  the  workers'  struggle  should  be  absent". 

The  extension  of  the  appeal  to  the  educated  intelligentsia  will  be  a  constant  theme  in  the 
development  of  the  party  and  the  movement  subsequently.^^ 

The  growing  strength  of  the  Limassol  workers’  center  became  evident  in  the  municipal 
elections  of  1926  which,  as  we  noted,  "forced"  the  working  class  movement  to  take  part 
in  the  institutional  framework  of  established  politics.  Seeing  the  appeal  of  the  lectures  at 
the  workers'  center,  the  politicians  contesting  the  elections  tried  to  appear  as  pro-workers 
and  actually  asked  for  permission  to  address  the  workers  at  the  center.  The  center  had 
already  a  decision  that  It  would  not  allow  speeches  by  politicians;  meaning  obviously 
•TMUTgeois  politicians".  Even  though  the  center  tried  to  maintain  neutrality  the  contestants 


lOOLefkis  (1984). 

101  It  Is  interesting  that  the  religious  and  the  ethnic  identities  appear  alternatively  in  the  announcement  , 
At  the  beginning  the  announcement  is  addressed  to  "Ottoman  and  Christian  workers"  and  it  ends  with  a 
cal!  for  “the  brotherhood  of  Greek  and  Turkish  workers".  This  duality  of  identities  was  an  indication  of  the 
transitional  times;  the  nationalists  may  have  won  the  conflict  with  the  traditionalists  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  but  the  new  national  identities  of  Greeks  and  Turks  took  time  to  be  adopted  by  the  masses  of 
the  lower  classes. 

102The  moment  of  the  "meeting"  of  the  workers  and  the  intellectual  left  came  In  the  late  1930’s  as  we 
will  see  in  the  next  chapter. 
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from  the  establishment  tried  to  draw  support  by  attempting  to  split  the  workers  associated 
with  the  center.  In  this  climate  the  center  took  the  decision  to  participate  in  the  elections 
itself  in  an  effort  to  preserve  its  unity  and  independence.  It  was  a  risky  decision  but 
surprisingly  enough  the  candidates  of  the  workers’  center  received  15.6%  !  In  terms  of 
real  votes  this  amounted  to  270;  a  small  number  but  a  significant  sign  for  the  growing 

working  class  movement.^  ^  Alongside  the  development  of  the  model  of  the  workers' 

centers  as  a  meeting  and  coordinating  site  of  the  activities  of  the  working  class  movement, 
the  ideological  activists  moved  in  the  direction  of  organizing  their  own  distinct  structures, 
the  communist  party/KKK  (KommounisUkon  Komma  Kyprou  )  which  had  its  founding 
congress  in  1 926.  The  official  history  of  the  communist  party,  however,  begins  on  the 
new  years  day  of  1925,  when  the  newspaper  of  the  party  "  Neos  Anthropos  "  (New 

Human)  appeared  and  in  which  a  program  addressed  to  the  workers  and  peasants 

was  published.  In  its  most  famous  passage  the  program  stated  clearly  the  goals  of  the 

party  in  relation  to  the  political  economic  situation  on  the  island  and  other  political  forces, 

and  laid  out  the  innovative  and  controversial  position  of  the  party  on  independence: 

"  ..our  first  concern  is  to  eliminate  any  racial  hatred  that  exists  among  the  inhabitants  of 
our  island ..  and  we  will  become  the  pronouncers  of  love  and  the  union  of  all  the  poor  tor 
the  collective  seeking  of  their  interests... we  will  stand  opposed  to  every  ..nationalist 
politician  and  we  will  work  for  file  independence  of  Cyprus  under  a  workers  and  peasants 
government  with  full  liberty  for  the  people  and  away  from  any  influence  or  protection 
from  the  outside.. .we  will  criticize  with  the  highest  courage  the  indifference  that  the 
English  conqueror  has  exhibited  towards  the  economically  downtrodden  classes  of  our 
island  and  as  our  first  step  we  we  will  aim  at  the  creation  throughout  the  countryside 
of  peasant  and  workers'  unions ,  which  united  under  our  communist  party  will  seek  the 
fast  relief  of  the  farming  and  working  population  and  the  acquisition  of  its  political 
liberties.." 

In  addition  to  trade  union  organizing,  the  newspaper  came  to  be  the  main  mechanism 


lOSfne  elections  were  annulled  because  of  the  conflict  of  the  two  main  factions  and  were  repeated  in 
1927,  and  again  the  candidates  of  the  workers'  center  repeated  their  comparative  success  .  Actually  in 
1927  their  votes  rose  to  300  and  their  percentage  to  17%.  it  is  possible  that  the  party  would  have 
received  higher  percentage  with  open  franchise,  given  that  a  section  of  its  supporters  were  not  eligible  to 
vote  (Yrecos :  1990[19831). 

"lO^lt  was  termed  "manifesto"  In  its  publication. 
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of  communist  activism.  And  it  seems  that  the  newspaper  was  pretty  effective  in 
disseminating  information  eind  in  linking  the  isolated  activists,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  it  became  the  target  of  the  colonial  authorities  and  of  local  conservatives  .  The 
newspaper  was  closed  down  four  times  on  the  basis  of  lawsuits  against  its  content.  The 
British  tried  also,  In  the  context  of  a  new  penal  code,  to  find  ways  to  close  down  the 
newspaper.  But  it  is  indicative  of  the  level  of  tolerance  of  the  British  system  that  a  direct 
dosing  down  of  the  newspaper  was  not  attempted;  there  was  a  need  for  a  legal  pretext  in 
the  colonial  legal  context.  The  activists  actually  faced  more  pressure  from  the  internal 
establishment .  Thus  increasingly  the  communists  were  facing  difficulty  in  finding  a  printing 
shop  for  their  newspaper  and  eventually  ended  up  buying  a  print  machine  themselves. 
Indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  first  form  of  repression  that  the  communists  had  to  face, 
came  from  the  local  establishment,  are  the  references  in  Georgallides'  two  books  on  the 
administrative  history  of  the  period  1918-31.  In  the  first  book,  which  covers  the  period 
until  1926,  there  is  only  one  reference  to  the  party;  in  relation  to  its  1924  memorandum  to 
the  British  labor  party.  This  period,  however,  according  to  Lefkis,  was  the  most  difficult  and 
secretive  of  the  activists.  In  the  second  book  which  covers  mostly  the  period  of  the  late 
1920's  upto  1931 ,  there  are  several  references  to  the  concern  of  the  British  authorities 
over  the  "communist  phenomenon"  and  efforts  at  legal  means  to  confront  it. 

If  the  newspaper  was  the  means  of  linking  and  informing  the  activists  ,  the  party  was 
the  ideological  organization  behind  it.  The  link  of  the  party  and  the  newspaper  as  the  two 
key  dimensions  of  the  practice  of  the  networks  of  activists  can  be  seen  from  the  mission  of 
Lefkis  to  Athens,  in  preparation  of  the  party  congress.  In  April  1 926  Lefkis  visited  Greece 
with  a  dual  aim  :1 )  to  ask  for  help  in  acquiring  a  printing  machine,  2)  to  ask  for  help  from 
the  Greek  communist  party  in  the  organization  of  the  first  congress  of  the  Cypriot  party. 
The  Greek  communists  brought  Lefkis  in  touch  with  a  Charalambos  Vatiliotis  (Vatis),  a 
Cypriot  with  a  career  already  in  the  communist  movement  who  agreed  to  go  to  Cyprus 


and  help  his  comrades  and  compatriots  organizationally.  In  that  first  visit .  it  seems  that 
Vatis  lent  his  approval  to  the  prepared  documents.  The  congress  took  place  secretively  in 
August  and  it  was  attended  by  20  people.  The  congress  transformed  into  a  formal 
organization  the  existing  networks  of  the  activists  through  trade  union  organizing  and  the 
newspaper.  But  the  emphasis  of  the  activists  remained  solidly  on  trade  union  organizing 
rather  than  on  ideological  debates.  Thus  while  at  the  time  In  Greece  the  communist  party 

was  tom  by  ideological  debates  on  tactics  and  organization,  ^05  the  Cypriot  case  the 

drive  for  union  organizing  seems  to  have  been  the  key  priority  of  the  party. 

Thus  when  the  party  leader  Skeleas  was  elected  leader  of  the  Limassol  workers'  center 
at  the  end  of  1925,  there  was  concern  on  whether  the  identification  of  the  center  with  the 
party  would  bring  trouble  to  the  unions;  either  in  terms  of  repression  or  in  terms  of  appeal 
to  the  mass  of  the  workers  since  the  establishment  press  was  aggravating  the  campaign 

against  the  communists  as  "manipulating  the  workers".  An  even  more  characteristic 
example  occurred  In  the  effort  to  set  up  a  workers’  center  In  Nicosia.  A  workers’  center 
was  established  In  Nicosia  and  the  party  sent  three  "dedicated"  activists  to  help.  As  in 
Limassol  it  seems  that  the  first  occupational  group  to  be  attracted  to  the  movement  and  its 
ideology  were  the  construction  workers.  When  the  workers’  center  was  set  up,  the 
party  members  accepted  as  president  of  the  club  a  lawyer  in  order  to  make  It  nrwre  open 


105  solaro  (1975). 

106  The  campaign  was  waged  by  the  newspapers  Alithia  and  Khronos  (Lefkis:  1984) 

107  There  is  some  discrepancy  on  the  dates  in  the  memoirs  of  activists  on  this  issue.  According  to  Lefkis  a 
workers'  center  was  set  up  in  1926.  Xinaris  (in  Vamava:1990)  who  was  sent  by  the  party  in  Nicosia  to 
organize  the  "movement”  refers  to  1928.  And  after  the  departing  of  the  activists  not^  below,  it  seems 
that  there  was  again  a  communist  controlled  workers*  center  in  1930-31.  The  most  likely  explanation  is 
that  a  communist  workers  group  started  from  1926  and  it  developed  progressively  until  1930-31,  at  times 
appeanng  as  a  workers'  center  and  at  times  working  as  a  communist  group.  According  to  Lapathiotis 
(Vamava;  1990)  a  new  workers’  center  was  set  up  in  1931  which  was,  this  time,  practicaHy  bicommunal;  it 
includedT/Cs. 

108  (n  Nicosia  there  was  a  district  (Kaimakli)  where  construction  workers  had  a  long  historical  (guild) 
trad'rtion  and  thus  the  area  would  become  an  early  "red  area”.  The  subsequent  leftist  leader  A.  Fantls 
recounted  in  his  memoirs  (1997)  how  he  was  attracted  to  the  communists  by  watching  their  Mayday 
celebrations  in  Kaimakli. 
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to  other  workers.  Subsequently  .however,  the  president  decided  to  expel  the  communists 
from  Limassol.  Instead  of  contesting  the  decision  the  activists  accepted  their  expulsion  and 

moved  on  to  organize  party  cells'*^  after  consulting  with  the  leadership  of  the  party  . 

The  most  significant  distinguishing  political  position  of  the  communists  was  their  support 
for  independence.  The  position  for  independence  had  originated  actually  before  the 

communists.  As  Letkis^^^  notes  it  was  suggested  by  a  royalist  in  the  191 0's  who  was 

opposed  to  the  then  government  of  Greece.  The  socialists  initially,  and  the  communists 
subsequently  advocated  independence  as  a  form  of  opposition  to  the  nationalists.  Even 
more,  support  for  some  form  of  autonomy  or  increased  participation  of  the  Cypriots  in  the 
administration  of  the  colony  was  on  the  agenda  of  the  reformist-populist  politicians  who 
won  the  elections  of  1925.  But  the  position  of  the  communists  was  distinguished  by  its 
openness  and  Its  confrontational  tone.  The  communists  were  not  suggesting  postponing 
the  day  of  enosis  and  were  not  pro-British.  Their  position  affirmed  the  collective  interests 

of  the  people  of  Cyprus  and  claimed  that  their  ultimate  goal  should  be  a  socialist 

republic  rather  than  union  with  another  country.  In  this  the  communists  were  in  effect 
violating  the  consensus  of  the  G/C  political  forces. 

And  the  communist  activists  in  the  late  1920's  did  not  shy  away  from  provocation  and 
public  confrontation.  In  April,  1925  members  of  the  party  distributed  leaflets  in  support  of 
independence  during  athletic  games  in  which  Greek  athletes  participated  and  which  were 

declared  to  be  "Panhellenic  Games'*.^  The  protest  accused  the  colonial  authorities  "for 

permitting  activities  which  cause  racial  hatred,"  and  after  a  virulent  attack  against  "fake" 
leaders  it  ended  with  a  clear  political  statement:  "Down  with  enosis.  Long  live  the 

109  vamava  (1990),  p.  13;  the  memoirs  of  Llasi  Pieri. 

110  Lefkis  (1984). 

mpor  an  elaboration  of  the  relation  of  Independence  to  geopolitics,  see  chapter  seven. 

112a  100  signatures  were  also  collected  in  a  petition  according  to  Lyssiotis  (1987). 
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independence  of  Cyprus.  Long  live  the  international  proletariat."  Similarly  In  the  cit/s  high 
school,  the  communist  student  group  staged  a  series  of  acts  of  disobedience  directed 

against  nationalism."^  3 

But  if  this  sharp  political  differentiation  helped  to  give  the  activists  a  clear  identity  in  the 
political  spectrum  which  differentiated  them  from  both  the  nationalists  and  the  pro-British 
politicians,  the  issue  of  ideological  purity  created  also  difficuities  in  the  recruiting  efforts  of 

the  activists;  especially  among  the  peasant  population.  ^  In  this  context  the  communists 

developed  a  parallel  position  for  "  a  united  front"  which  acted  as  a  parallel  policy  of 
seeking  integration  ,  or  for  accounting  for  their  efforts  to  promote  trade  union  organizing 
even  among  lower  class  groups  which  did  not  share  their  ideology.  In  early  1927  the  party 
made  an  appeal  for  a  "united  front  against  imperialism"  calling  for  the  unity  of  nationalists 

and  communists  against  the  colonial  rule.^"*^  That  first  move  of  opening  up  to  its 

ideological  rivals  was,  at  the  time,  the  product  of  conjuncture  (there  was  an  agreement  in 
the  Legislative  council  between  G/C  and  T/C  members  on  resisting  new  taxes)  but  it 
revealed  also  a  growing  dilemma  which  would  become  central  in  the  late  1 930's  and  early 
1 940's.  The  party  was  developing  as  a  "class  conscious"  and  ideological  core  of  activists  of 
a  broad  lower  class  movement  which  was  developing  at  the  same  time.  The  Ideological 
positions  of  the  party,  especially  its  philosophical  atheism  and  its  rejection  of  enosis,  were 
a  double  edged  knife.  They  helped  distinguish  it  from  other  forces  and  attract  to  it 
dedicated  activists,  but  at  the  same  time  they  gave  the  chance  to  the  elite  to  use  these 
radical  positions  in  order  to  keep  away  from  the  organized  workers  movement  workers  or 
peasants  who  felt  attracted  to  its  class  militancy,  but  not  to  its  rejection  of  the  hegemonic 


1 13  Servas  (1993). 

H^Loizos  (1986). 

115  in  the  party  decision  itself  it  was  claimed  that  it  was  a  consistent  policy  of  the  party  but  as  an  official 
policy  it  was,  by  all  accounts,  novel. 


culture  of  nationalism  and  religion.^ 

The  most  interesting  dimension  of  this  dilemma,  and  of  the  effort  to  overcome  it,  was 
the  fact  that  the  obvious  ideological  problem  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  -  i.e.,  fear  that 

being  constantly  involved  in  worker  organizing  and  claiming  economistic  changes  and 
reforms,  which  is  what  most  declarations  of  the  party  did  anyway,  would  dilute  the 
revolutionary  edge  of  communist  ideology.  The  absence  of  Ideologues  and  the  domination 
of  the  party  by  workers  brought  about  this  Interesting  duality :  a  revolutionary  ideology  and 
a  reformist  practice,  with  a  clear  and  conscious  aim  to  build  a  working  class  movement 
even  if  the  movement  was  not  led  by  the  party.  And  obviously  the  reformist  trend  was 
encouraged  and  facilitated  by  the  Bntlsh  colonial  context.  Eventually  ,  as  we  will  see  in 
chapter  six,  the  Left  developed  a  set  of  parallel  institutions  in  which  the  issues  of  "people's 
unity  "/integration  and  ideological  autonomy  became  the  two  poles  within  which  the 
subculture  of  the  Left  was  organized. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  eventual  success  of  the  communists  in  relation  to  other 
alternatives  of  lower  class  organization  and  mobilization.  As  we  saw  there  were  already 
two  alternatives  associated  with  routine  politics  (nationalism  and  the  pro-British  labour 
model)  in  the  early  1920's.  Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  two  other  possibilities  which  could 
be  associated  more  with  "challengers"  rather  than  "members"  of  the  polity:  the  violent 
reactions  against  money  lenders  and  efforts  to  organize  a  peasants'  party. 

On  September  25,  1926  the  newspaper  Alithia  carried  the  following  report  on  one  of 

the  most  well  known  money  lenders  in  Cyprus,  Mr.  GavrielkJes: 

"  [While  Mr  Gaviieiides]  was  going  with  other  people  from  Dora  to  Mousere,  where  an 
auction  was  going  to  take  place  an  unidentified  man  hiding  behind  bushes  shot  from  a 
small  distance...The  police  arrested  ten  peasants  from  Dora." 

The  auction  was  the  process  by  which  the  money  lenders  sold  and  bought  the  property  of 

the  peasants  who  could  not  pay  their  debts.  The  attack  on  the  money  ienders  was  a 


1 1^The  case  of  the  subsequent  leader  E.  Papaloanou  was  indicative  of  this  dilemma;  see  chapter  four. 
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traditional  tactic.  It  may  not  have  led  to  social  banditry  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century,  but  the  logic  was  close  to  that:  IrKlividual  attacks  on  persons  who  embodied  the 
capitalist  process  which  was  threatening  the  peasants.  This  tactic  evidently  had  no 
prospect.  Even  if  the  British  wanted  to  address  the  issue  of  usury  or  even  create  cleavages 
between  the  nationalist  politicians  and  the  peasants,  violation  of  the  law  was  beyond  the 
limits  of  "understanding"  of  the  colonial  institutional  framework. 

The  other  effort  can  be  seen  in  the  creation  of  a  Peasant  party  {Ayrotiko  komma  )  and 
In  the  efforts  at  labourers'  unions  apart  from  the  ones  coordinated  by  the  communists. 
The  resentment  and  the  rising  politicization  of  a  section  of  the  peasants  was  clearly 
evidenced  In  the  progress  of  the  movement  to  create  a  peasants’  party  which  aimed  to 
unite  the  peasants  of  both  communities.  In  April  of  1924  a  congress  In  the  village  of 
Lefkonico  called  for  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  A 
second  congress  took  place  in  July,  1 925  in  Nicosia  and  it  decided  to  proceed  with  the 
organization  of  a  Peasant  Greek-Turkish  party.The  pressure  from  the  lower  classes 
reached  also  the  arena  of  established  politics.  K.  Rossides,  leader  of  the  Peasant  party, 
was  elected  in  parliament  and  G.  Hadjipavlou,  the  populist  who  defeated  one  of  the  leader 
of  the  nationalists  in  the  elections  of  1925 ,  was  the  president  of  the  teachers'  union  and  of 
a  laborers’  club  in  Nicosia. 

Yet  these  efforts  never  really  moved  beyond  the  policies  of  their  leaders.  Hadjipavlou 
used  his  rhetoric  In  order  to  become  a  member  of  the  political  elite,  while  the  peasants' 
movement,  despite  the  growth  of  cooperatives,  never  really  materialized  as  a  party.  In 
both  cases  the  movements  expressed  the  resentment  of  the  lower  classes  but  they 
became  vehicles  for  politics  within  the  established  system.  They  centered  on  individual 
leaders  and  did  not  have  an  ideology  which  could  mobilize  a  group  of  ideological  activists 
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to  build  a  movement.'* 

The  communists  and  the  trade  unions  affiliated  with  them  moved  between  the  two 
positions  noted  above,  and  developed  in  the  process  a  new  set  of  politics  and  repertoires 
of  mobilization.  Thus,  they  adopted  a  confrontational  attitude  towards  the  status  quo  but 
at  the  same  time  they  tried  to  exploit  the  legal  loopholes  of  the  political  system  for  the 
advancement  of  their  cause.  We  could  represent  the  available  alternatives  for  political 
action  in  relation  to  the  level/type  of  integration  permitted  by  the  British  colonial  framework, 
by  utilizing  Tilly's  model  of  describing  the  level  of  repression/tolerance/facilitation.  The 
vertical  action  refers  to  ''Acceptability  of  Action"  and  the  horizontal  "Acceptability  of 
Group". 


DIAGRAM  6 

Levels  of  tolerance  and  repression 


ACCEPTABILITY  OF  ACTION 


■•■•7-n^e  peasant  movement  reemerged  in  the  early  1940's  in  the  formation  of  a  peasant  union  rather 
than  a  party.  But  again  it  was  easily  manipulated  by  right  wing  politidans  and  it  suffered  a  long  series  of 
splits  on  the  basis  of  both  personal  disputes  and  ideological  politics. 

For  forms  of  repression  of  this  type  prior  to  1931  see  the  expulsion  of  Katalanos  in  1921  and  the 
repression  of  Pehitz's  movement  in  1918. 
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From  confrontation  to  integration:  the  upheaval  of  1929-31  and  the  underground 
phase  of  the  1930's 

The  riots  of  1931  are  a  significant  turning  point  in  contemporary  Cypriot  history.  For 
decades  they  have  been  raised  into  a  forerunner  of  the  right  wing  nationalist  movement  of 
the  late  1 950's,  ignoring  in  the  process  the  economic  or  political  conflicts  underlying  the 
events.  The  events  had  their  determining  significance  politically  in  at  least  two  respects: 

1)  they  signalled  the  end  of  the  colonial  model  of  semi-democratic  Institutions  which 
included  elections  and  some  form  of  popular  participation.  Ard  this  led,  as  we  will  see,  to 
the  development  of  a  fragmented  political  sphere  in  which  the  Left,  as  a  bicommunal 
people's  movement,  had  no  arena  to  express  its  collective  strength; 

2)  they  signalled  the  turning  away  of  the  nationalists  from  any  effort  at  further 
modernization.  In  principle  this  political  shift  was  done  because  they  supported  union  with 
Greece,  but  in  practice  it  seemed  that  they  wanted  to  avoid  a  challenge  from  the  lower 
classes  in  elections. 

In  this  section  we  will  try  to  analyze  the  events  leading  to  the  riots  on  the  basis  of  three 
lines  of  argument:  1 )  the  unfolding  of  the  events  which  demonstrates  the  broader  climate 

of  crisis  -  arguing  in  the  process  that  the  riots  were  a  culmination  of  the  underlying 

economic  and  political  crisis  discussed  earlier;  2)  the  development  of  communist  activism  - 

arguing  in  the  process  that  the  riots  were  part  of  a  broader  trend  in  escalating  social 
conflicts;  3)  the  dilemmas  of  the  communists  in  relation  to  the  riots  .  We  will  turn 
subsequently  to  the  forms  of  organizing  of  the  communists  in  the  1930’s,  and  their 
growing  integration  in  society  both  in  terms  of  their  policy  changes  and  in  terms  of  their 
broadening  appeal.  In  terms  of  the  variables  explored  in  this  chapter  we  can  summarize 
the  trends  in  the  1930's  as  follows: 

1 )  Repertoires  of  mobilization.  Development  of  the  strike  as  a  major  means  of  workers' 
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collective  action/  the  communists  link  strikes  with  the  need  for  public  support  and  legal 
means  of  claiming  demands;  confrontational  demonstrations  as  evidenced  in  the 
events  of  1931 ;  political  expertise  as  evidenced  in  the  utilization  of  the  British  colonial 
framework  for  raising  the  issues  of  the  lower  classes. 

2)  Organizational  structures/Prooram.  Further  development  of  dual  structure  of  legal 
trade  unions/illegal  party;  pancyprian  coordination  of  trade  unions;  illegal  activists 
demonstrate  an  application  of  Leninist  tactics/intemal  bonding;  increasing  shift  to 

integration. 

3)  Partia'pants:  Extension  of  appeal  to  unemployed,  miners,  T/Cs;  and  growing 
sympathy  from  sections  of  the  middle  class. 

In  relation  to  the  working  class  and  the  communist  movement  the  events  of  1931 
brought  to  the  surface,  as  we  will  see,  their  growing  dilemma  between  integration  and 
ideological  autonomy.  But  there  Is  another  dimension  which  needs  to  be  addressed:  the 
riots  in  the  history  of  lower  class  mobilizations.  As  we  saw  in  the  previous  chapter  the 
events  were  the  result  of  a  culminating  economic  crisis  which  had  started  much  earlier  and 
whose  Implications  were  much  broader.  In  a  similar  vein,  as  we  tried  to  argue  in  the  first 
section,  the  political  crisis  was  a  product  of  a  broader  crisis  of  the  colonial  political  model. 
But  from  crisis  to  mobilization,  or  even  more  riot,  there  is  a  gap.  Somehow  the  participants 
must  break  out  of  routines  of  political  behaviour  and  engage  in  collective  action  which 
violates  the  rules  of  the  political  game.  We  will  make  a  brief  reference  on  whether  the 
actions  of  the  Cypriots  (whether  demonstrations  or  looting  of  government  stores)  followed 
(or  did  not)  existing  repertoires  of  mobilization.  But  evidently  this  needs  a  work  in  itself. 
What  is  significant  In  terms  of  our  discussion  here  is  to  see  the  role  of  the  communists  and 
analyze  their  actions  In  the  process  of  the  ongoing  discussion  on  the  development  of  new 
forms  of  lower  class  organizations  and  mobilizations.  The  argument  to  be  advanced  in  this 
context  is  the  following:  the  mobilizations  of  the  lower  classes  in  general  and  of  the 
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communists  in  particular  were  in  effect  creating  the  context  for  a  social  explosion.  The  fact 
that  the  explosion  appeared  as  nationalist  indicates  more  the  most  easily  available 
ideological  option,  rather  than  a  link  of  the  causes  of  the  riots  with  that  ideology. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  If  one  had  to  trace  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  upheaval,  that 
should  be  traced  to  1929  when  the  workers  of  the  Amiantos  mine  organized  a  strike  which 
developed  into  a  riot  involving  thousands.  That  riot  had  been  credited  to  the  communist 

party'' 19  even  though,  by  most  accounts,  the  riot  was  spontaneous,  and  actually  in  its 

unorganized  form  it  resembled  the  riots  of  1931.  The  communist  party  did  have 
connections  with  the  mining  villages  and  one  of  the  20  representatives  that  participated  In 
the  first  party  congress  came  actually  on  foot  from  the  village  of  Amiantos;  but  its  influence 

was  far  from  being  the  organizer  of  the  riots.  1^0  jp  j^iy  of  1929  the  miners  at  the 

Amiantos  mine  (in  which  5-6000  workers  were  employed)  went  on  strike  over  the  rule  of 
the  company  that  they  had  to  buy  their  bread  from  the  canteen  of  the  company.  This 
Implied  that  a  part  of  the  workers'  wage  was  returning  to  the  company  via  the  expensive 
price  of  the  company  bread.  In  order  to  secure  this  process  the  company  had  forbidden 
the  workers  to  bring  bread  from  their  villages.  The  strike  developed  soon  into  a  riot  which 
involved  attacks  on  the  railway  and  company  buildings.  The  public  prosecutor  at  the  trial 
of  70  workers  arrested  at  the  confrontation,  commented: "  What  happened  was  not  a 
strike.  It  was  a  revolution."  What  is  significant  in  terms  of  the  development  of  rep>ertoires  of 
mobilization,  is  the  spreading  and  the  utilization  of  a  tactic  of  collective  action,  the  strike, 

that  was  raised  by  the  communists  Into  a  major  political  tactic.  21  The  communists  would 

try,  however,  to  keep  strikes  within  the  confines  of  the  law  and  orient  them  to  specific 

119  Adams  (1971). 

120  The  party  was  not  supportive  of  riots  as  a  political  tactic;  it  emphasized  consistently  mass 
organization  as  a  precondition  for  politicai  and  economic  confrontations  and  evidently,  as  we  have  seen, 
its  preferred  repertoires  of  mobilization  were  the  strike  and  the  demonstration. 

121  Spontaneous  strikes,  as  we  noted,  existed  earlier  but  the  communists  did  add  a  political  dimension  to 
the  issue  by  presenting  the  strike  as  a  form  of  a  broader  class  conflict,  and  by  actively  supporting  strikes  in 
Limassol. 
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demands.  This  would  become  more  pronounced  in  the  1 930's  when  one  of  the  great 
contributions  of  the  comrrujnists  to  the  working  class  movement  was  the  "education"  of  the 
workers  into  how  to  organize  a  strike;  i.e.,  prepare  demands,  mobilize  support,  built 

solidarity  and  endurance.  ^22  next  major  strike  in  the  mines,  in  1936,  had  clearly  the 
signs  of  communist  influence  and  It  became  one  of  the  turning  points  In  the  decade  in 
terms  of  drawing  support  aixl  creating  a  new  form  of  respect  for  the  working  class.  ^23 

In  the  two  years  preceding  the  uprising  of  1931 ,  the  communist  party  felt  increasingly 
the  pressure  of  the  authorities  while  at  the  same  time  it  saw  its  influence  swell  to  the  point 
of  becoming  a  recognized  player  In  local  politics.  In  January  1929  the  party  newspaper 
was  once  again  closed  due  to  a  libel  suit.  Similarly  the  local  elites  grew  progressively  more 
concerned  and  mobilized  against  the  "communist  phenomenon".  The  concern  did  not 
emanate  so  much  from  Limassol  where  the  party  had  already  an  established  history  of 
almost  a  decade  but  from  the  other  cities  where  the  influence  of  the  party  was  spreading  , 
and  especially  Nicosia  which  was  the  capital  of  the  island.  The  problem  with  the 
communists  was  not  only  their  involvement  in  the  mobilization  of  the  lower  classes  but  also 
their  political  positions  on  the  national  question  which  revealed  a  cleavage  in  the  G/C 
community.  This  sense  of  the  G/C  elite  losing  control  was  evident  from  1929  in  the 
campaign  that  the  newspaper  Eleftheria  started  against  the  supporters  of  autonomy 
whom  It  viewed  as  pro-British.  The  newspaper  had  started  a  public  debate  from  January, 
1929  on  the  issue  and  its  effort  reflected  a  broader  reemergence  of  nationalist  themes  in 
local  politics  after  the  decline  of  nationalism  In  the  middle  of  the  decade.  From  its  first 
articles  the  newspaper  revealed  its  concern  on  the  pro  self-government  views  of  G/C 
members  of  the  Legislative  council.  It  noted  also  with  alarm  the  declining  Interest  in  the 
issue  of  enosis  by  the  mass  of  the  population,  the  peasants,  who  were,  according  to  the 

122Andreas  Ziartides  .  1995.  Horis  Fovo  ke  Pathos.  Nicosia. 

123vamava  (1989 ). 
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newspaper,  either  not  Interested  or  even  worse  weary  of  the  possible  economic 
consequences  of  enos/sJ24  And  this  observation  and  concern  came  only  two  years 

before  the  alleged  "nationalist  uprising"  of  1931.  One  of  the  most  disturbing  trends 
perceived  by  the  newspaper  was  that  of  the  "Limassol  communists"  who  not  only 
contemplated  self-government  or  autonomy,  as  other  political  forces,  but  had  rejected 

enosis  altogether.  ^25 

The  series  of  articles  in  Eleftheria  on  the  direction  of  the  national  question  articulated 
clearly  the  subsequent  rhetoric  of  nationalism  and  of  anti-communism.  Political  or 
economic  reforms  were  perceived  as  dangerous  to  the  degree  that  they  distracted  the 
G/Cs  from  their  primary  historical  goal  (which  should  have  been  union  with  Greece)  and 
they  created  further  dangers  In  "dehellenizing"  the  population.  This  fear  of  reform  and 
change  was  cemented  on  the  basis  of  a  fusion  of  the  old  conflicting  ideologies  of  Hellenism 

and  Romiosini.^^^  In  the  new  discourse  of  Greco-christianism  the  two  old  enemies  were 

integrated  in  a  framework  which  was  directed  against  foreigners  but  also,  and  often 
primarily,  against  "Internal  enemies"  who  posed  dangers  to  the  "soul"  and  "cleanliness"  of 

the  race".  ^27  y^is  ideological  turn  of  the  nationalists  implied  a  renunciation  of  the  tradition 

of  British  liberalism:  its  framework  of  rights  and  constitutional  guarantees.The  new  rising 
nationalism  was  expressed  with  the  formation  of  an  extreme  nationalist  group,  EREK, 
from  circles  around  the  bishop  of  Kyrenia,  who  represented  the  most  conservative  faction 
of  the  church  hierarchy.  By  contrast  the  bishop  of  Kitium  was  closer  to  liberalism  arxj  a 
supporter  of  autonomy  as  a  stage  In  the  process  towards  union  with  Greece.  EREK 

124pebruary  13,1929.  A  similar  concern  was  expressed  by  a  Greek  journalist  who  toured  the  Island  and 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  September  1930  in  the  Greek  newspaper  Praia. 

125  March  2, 1929. 

126see  next  chapter. 

127  In  effect  this  was  the  Greek  variant  of  fascism  which,  with  slight  modificatiQns.  maintained  itself  until 
1974.  For  its  origins  in  the  1930's  see;  Demetris  Tziovas.  1989.  /  Metamorphosis  tou  Ethnismou  ke  to 
Ideologima  tis  Ellinikotitas  sto  Mesopolenm.  Athens.  Odysseas. 
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specified  from  the  beginning  that  its  enemies  included  not  only  colonialism  but  also  the 
communists  who  represented  an  "anti-national"  and  "materialist"  force  in  society. 

But  the  reactions  were  not  limited  to  the  extremists.  Early  in  1930  the  "holy  synod"  (the 
governing  body  of  the  church)  decided  to  excommunicate  a  young  modernist  poet 
associated  with  the  communists,  Tefkros  Anthias,  who  wrote  a  sarcastic  parody  titled, "the 

Second  Coming"  and  refused  to  apologize  and  denounce  It. ^28  His  audacity  brought  to 
the  fore  a  bitter  confrontation  which  was  not  limited  to  a  sarcastic  poem.  Anthias 
represented  in  many  ways  the  modernists^ 29  the  communists  in  particular ,  who 

refused  to  obey  the  traditional  and  religious  leaders  of  the  G/C  community.  In  January. 
1930  a  meeting  of  local  leaders  and  dignitaries  in  the  archibishopic  issued  an  appeal  which 
sounded  like  a  broader  excommunication,  and  which  revealed  also  the  tacit  alliance  of  the 

local  elite  with  the  colonial  administration In  confronting  the  communists  : 

"  We  call  upon  everybody  who  has  the  power  ,  to  work  in  the  direction  of  the 
improvement  of  the  position  of  the  worker.  Communist  artisans  and  workers  should  not 
be  employed  by  individuals  or  organizations.  Parents  should  report  on  communist 
teachers  at  the  educational  office  and  to  the  archbishop,  and  students  should  abstain 
from  schools  until  communist  teachers  are  removed.  Young  people  coming  from 
villages  to  the  cities  in  order  to  learn  a  craft  should  be  encouraged  to  avoid  contact  with 

individuals  contaminated  with  the  microbe  of  communism.."  ^  ^  ^ 

These  concerns  and  threats  which  reached  the  levels  of  hysteria,  evidenced  in  the  above 
call  of  the  dignitaries,  indicate  the  sense  of  crisis  that  local  society  was  experiencing.  It  was 
evident  that  the  local  elites  (which  would  appear  subsequently  in  official  historiography  as 
"natural  leaders"  of  the  people)  were  concerned  with  the  rapid  changes  in  society  and  the 
growing  distance  between  them  and  the  lower  classes.  And  the  communists  were  not  only 
a  symptom  like  Anthias’  poems,  they  were  actively  organizing  and  questioning  the 

128  Anthias  made  a  public  application  to  join  the  communist  party  in  the  dLmate  of  the  period. 

129on  this  cultural  current  and  its  historical  significance  see  the  next  chapter. 

ISOjhe  educational  office  noted  below  was  the  colonial  "ministry  of  education". 
tSiYrecos  ( 1990[1983J),  p.  252.  Translation  mine. 
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hegemonic  Ideology  of  nationalism. 

The  communists  participated  in  the  elections  for  the  Legislative  council  in  1930  in  four 
districts  and  even  though  they  did  not  elect  any  candidate,  the  country  wide  appearance 
had  an  impact;  they  had  become  a  new  growing  political  force.  According  to  Yrecos  the 
overall  percentage  of  the  party  in  those  elections  was  around  16%.  The  most  impressive 
electoral  result,  however,  came  early  in  1931  when  the  communist  party  supported  C. 
Galatopoulos  (a  socialist  whose  only  relation  to  the  party  until  then  were  the  letters  he 

wrote  in  the  party  newspaper  in  1925)^^2  jn  the  Paphos  by-election.  Galatopoulos' 

opponent  was  a  representative  of  the  nationalists  and  the  latter  made  a  lot  of  the  support 
of  the  communists  for  Galatopoulos,  hoping  to  scare  off  the  peasants.  Surprisingly  enough 
Galatopoulos  got  elected  without  renouncing  the  support  of  the  communists  .  Even  after 
his  election  there  was  strong  pressure  on  him  to  renounce  any  connection  with  the 
communists,  but  he  contended  himself  to  issue  a  statement  clarifying  that  there  were  no 
strings  attached  to  the  support  of  the  communists.  In  the  same  period  Galatopoulos  was 
the  lawyer  of  the  communist  leader  Vatis  who  had  been  accused  of  "delivering  seditious 

utterances."  The  Paphos'  election  alarmed  even  the  governor  who  reported  to 

London  on  the  election  of  an  "avowed  communist  member".  For  the  communists  It  was  a 
proof  that  they  were  becoming  a  significant  player  in  the  political  system  since  they  could 
Influence  the  election  results. 

The  most  significant  sign  of  this  growing  influence  was  the  spreading  of  communist  or 
communist-influenced  organizations.  According  to  reminlscer>ces  of  activists  there  were 

party  cells  apart  from  Limassol,  In  Nicosia  and  Famagusta "^34  while  by  1931  there  were 
workers’  centers  in  four  cities:  Limassol,  Lamaca,  Nicosia  ,  Famagusta.  It  Is  interesting  to 

132  He  denounced  the  expulsion  of  Ylavopouios. 

133GeongalIlde3  (1986),  p.515, 

134vamava  (1990),  p.  42. 
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note  here  that  Paphos,  which  had  given  the  party  its  most  noteworthy  electoral 
appearance,  did  not  have  a  workers’  center.  This  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  small 
size  of  the  city  but  also  of  the  spreading  of  party  ideas  in  more  rural  areas.  Servas  notes  of 
an  Incident  which  pitted  the  party  newspaper  against  the  abbot  of  Kykkos  monastery.  After 
they  were  acquitted  in  court,  the  group  of  communists  from  Limassol  who  travelled  to 
Paphos,  were  impressed  to  find  out  the  warm  welcome  of  villagers  and  even  of  the  local 

priest  in  the  village  of  Tsada,"^35  ^ho  celebrated  "the  victory  against  the  abbot".  The 

incident  was  indicative  of  the  appeal  of  the  party  among  rural  populations.  An  appeal 
which  did  not  rest  so  much  on  ideological  analysis  but  rather  on  the  identification  of  poor 
peasants  with  a  political  group  which  expressed  their  interests  and  dared  confront  the  big 
landowners.  A  similar  appeal  would  occur  in  the  Meneou-Pervolla  area  near  Lamaca  in 

which  there  was  again  a  large  estate  which  employed  agricultural  labour.  Since  then 
the  area  has  become  a  "red  zone". 

The  growth  of  party  and  trade  union  influence  had  also  an  impact  on  the  attitude  of  the 
communists  themselves.  They  becarr^e  more  outspoken  and  provocative.  On  July  9, 1930 , 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  the  Christian  elite  in  1821,  the  communists 
distributed  leaflets  emphasizing  the  "social  character"  of  the  1821  Revolution,  thus 
provoking  the  nationalists  and  causing  scuffles  among  the  two  groups  In  a  gathering  to 
commemorate  the  dead.  This  form  of  ideological  confrontation  was  common  In  Limassol 
but  its  spreading  to  Nicosia  was  indicative  of  a  new  found  air  of  self-confidence  among 
communist  activists.  This  new  spirit  led  in  the  creation  of  a  "Red  guard"  in  order  to  confront 
attacks  on  workers  and  party  members.  It  must  have  been  this  group  which  organized  a 
famous  attack  in  the  central  streets  of  Nicosia  against  the  "regime  of  the  bells".  In  a  central 
street  of  Nicosia  some  shopkeepers  and  other  anti-communists  had  set  up  a  series  of  bells 

ISSThe  village  was  next  to  a  chtfOik  of  the  monastery 
"*36  Vamava  (1990),  p.  134. 
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and  as  soon  as  a  known  communist  appeared  in  public  the  bells  went  on  and  the  person 
was  attacked  and  publicly  humiliated.  This  "regime"  which  created  a  sense  of  fear  and 
concern  among  the  Nicosia  activists  was  abolished  when  a  group  of  construction  workers 
went  to  the  place  and  beat  up  the  instigators  of  the  "bell  regime"  and  made  it  clear  that 
they  would  come  back  if  the  situation  continued.  This  first  incidence  of  violent  reaction 
from  leftist  workers  (similar  Incidents  would  occur,  as  we  will  see,  In  the  1 940’s  and  1 960’s) 
is  not  well  documented  unfortunately,  but  from  the  biographical  reminiscences  it  seems 
that  the  group  was  made  of  young  workers  who  did  not  accept  the  upto  then  quietism  of 
the  older  activists.  The  tension  between  communists  and  nationalists  reached  a  new 
climax  on  the  25th  of  March  of  1 931 ,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Greek  Revolution  of  1 821 . 
There  were  episodes  in  Nicosia,  Famagusta.  Larnaca  and  Limassol.  The  more  Intense 
episodes  occurred  in  Limassol  where  the  communists  took  down  the  Greek  flag  from  the 

Gymnasium  of  the  city  and  raised  the  red  fiag.^^^  It  is  noteworthy  that  among  the  arrested 
communists  there  were  also  two  women;  a  significant  sign  for  a  society  in  which  gender 
relations  were  regulated  by  a  conservative  patriarchal  culture 

Alongside  these  confrontations  in  the  period  1930-31  the  communists  made  inroads  In 
two  new  social  groups  :  the  unemployed  and  the  Turkish  Cypriots.  In  1931  the  communists 
organized  meetings  of  the  unemployed  in  Limassol  and  Nicosia.  In  both  cities  the 
meetings  were  attended  by  T/Cs.  In  the  Nicosia  meeting  one  of  the  speakers  spoke  In 
Turkish  .  This  was  one  of  the  first  reported  instances  of  T/Cs  participating  in  the  activities 
of  the  communists.  The  instrumental  person  in  this  connection  ,  with  the  T/Cs  ,  was  a 
refugee  from  Asia  Minor ,  Yiannis  Efstathiou,  who  spoke  Turkish  fluently.  On  June  13  he 


■*37Attacks  on  Greek  flags  have  been  occurring  until  the  1990'3  de^ite  party  denundatlons  after  1940. 
138  "nio  communists  did  demonstrate  a  sensitivity  to  the  "woman  question"  .  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of 
the  celebrated  lectures  at  the  Limassol  workers'  center  (noted  by  both  Servas  and  Lefkis}  was  on  the 
position  of  women  In  society.  Also,  according  to  Xinaris  (in  Vamava:1990),  there  was  a  women’s  drcie 
among  the  1920’s  communists  In  Limassol  of  about  25-30  members. 
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was  extradited  to  Greece. Actually  in  that  period  the  workers'  center  was  moved  to  a 
house  in  the  Turkish  neighborhood  of  Nicosia  so  as  to  avoid  attacks  by  G/C 
r^atlonalists.'*^^ 

In  this  context  the  conference  of  the  party  on  July  1 2, 1 931 ,  brought  to  the  forefront  the 
position  of  the  party  in  the  growing  turmoil  in  which  its  activists  were  deeply  involved.  At 
the  meeting  some  of  the  newly  attracted  members  raised  the  Issue  of  a  less 
confrontational  attitude  towards  the  nationalists  (the  party  had  already  a  line  for  a  "united 
front"  as  we  saw)  in  the  context  of  the  increasingly  critical  attitude  of  the  latter  towards  the 
status  quo  and  colonialism.  Vatis  headed  the  meeting  and  he  is  reported  to  have  rebuked 
the  effort  with  the  phrase  "sit  down  comrades"  and  he  embarked  on  an  analysis  of  the 
reactionary  nature  of  nationalism  and  of  its  clerical  brand  which  existed  in  Cyprus. 

A  few  months  later,  in  October  1931 ,  the  discussion  in  the  party  conference  became  a 
pressing  political  Issue  in  the  streets.  The  crisis  which  led  to  the  riots  is  interesting  in  itself : 
not  only  the  context  leading  to  1931  was  characterized  by  social  upheaval,  but  the 
Immediate  issues  themselves  were  clearly  economic  and  political  related  to  the  economic 
crisis  and  the  power  of  the  Legislative  council.  Throughout  the  fall  of  that  year  relations 
between  the  governor  and  the  Legislative  council  deteriorated.  The  bad  relations  were  to 
a  large  degree  the  result  of  the  real  economic  problems  confronting  the  Island  which 
suffered  from  an  acute  economic  crisis  as  a  result  of  the  global  economic  crisis.  Thus  when 
the  governor  suggested  using  the  government  reserves  for  covering  up  the  budget  needs 
he  faced  a  first  form  of  opposition:  the  legislators  wanted  the  reserves  to  be  used  for  the 
agricultural  bank  in  order  to  address  the  problem  of  peasant  debts  .  When  subsequently 
he  suggested  modifying  the  import  taxes  he  faced  opposition  not  only  from  the  G/Cs  but 
also  from  the  only  Kemalist  T/C  member  of  the  Legislative  council  .  Eventually  the 

139  Qeorgallldes  (1986),  p.  509. 

140  Vamava  (1990),  p.  24. 
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governor  decided  to  pass  the  law  with  a  royal  decree  causing  an  uproar.  And  then.  In  a 
situation  of  internal  indecision  and  bickering  among  the  G/C  members  of  the  Legislative  on 
what  to  do  ,  the  nationalists  seemed  to  take  the  initiative  by  accusing  the  more  moderates 
members  of  the  coundl  as  collaborationist  with  the  British.  Events  then  took  a  bizarre  turn 
as  the  leader  of  the  accused  moderates,  the  bishop  of  Kitium,  Nicodemos  Mylonas,  (who 
had  written  articles  on  autonomy  only  a  year  earlier)  resigned  from  his  position  in  the 
Legislative  council  and  went  to  Limassol  where  he  “declared  the  revolution"  for  union  with 
Greece  I  The  about  turn  of  the  bishop  may  be  explained  by  his  understanding  of  public 
mood.  In  the  meeting  in  Nicosia  to  protest  the  governor’s  decision  the  polit'cians  failed  to 
control  the  crowd  which  attacked  the  few  guards  and  set  the  office  of  the  governor  on  fire. 
The  uprising  spread  in  the  next  few  days.  There  were  protests  and  attacks  on  government 
officials  In  100  of  598  G/C  or  mixed  villages.  13  people  were  killed  and  2,952  were 
arrested. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  role  of  the  uprising  in  the  patterns  of  lower  class 
mobilizations.  The  forms  of  collective  action  during  the  upheaval  can  be  grouped  into 
three  categories  on  the  basis  of  the  Stylianou's  analysis  of  newspaper  and  British  archival 

reports. 

1 )  Demonstrations  arKl  fights  with  the  police.  Mostly  in  urban  areas. 

2)  Attacks  on  government  symbols:  These  included  threats  against  tax 
collectors.disarming  of  policemen  and  arson  attacks  on  government  property.  Mostly  in 
rural  areas. 

3)  LootirKi  of  government  stores,  primarily  of  salt  stores.  We  can  also  Include  here  the 
stealing  of  weapons  from  a  few  police  stations.  Mostly  In  rural  areas. 

The  last  two  tactics  were  largely  traditional  and  were  not  essentially  mass  mobilizations 
except  the  riot  In  Pissouri  which  resulted  in  looting  of  the  government  stores.  Threats  and 


141petros  Stylianou  .  1984.  To  Kinima  tou  Okfovh  iou  1931  stin  Kypro.  Nicosia. 
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destruction  of  government  property  were  part  of  the  tradition  of  social  banditry  and  in 
general  of  rural  forms  of  resistance  to  state  authorities.  Even  though  the  heyday  of  social 
banditry  was  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  still  there  were, until  the  1940's,  fugitives  on  the 

mountains  who  attracted  the  sympathy  and  the  respect  of  the  peasants.  In  addition 

violent  attacks  by  irxlividuals  or  groups  against  nnoney  lenders  were  reported  In  the  1920's 
as  we  saw.  The  really  innovative  phenomena  of  the  mobilizations  were  two:  1 )  the 
mobilizations  in  the  cities  which  tended  to  be  confrontational  in  relation  to  the  authorities; 

2)  the  pancyprian  mobilization  -  i.e.,  the  feet  that  there  were  reported  incidents  from  all 
over  Cyprus.  The  confrontational  attitude  of  the  demonstrators  had  little  precedents  in  the 
previous  decades.^ ^  In  this  sense  the  urban  riots  at  least  constitute  not  just  the 

breakdown  of  routine  politics  but  also  the  development  of  new  forms  of  political 
mobilization.  Until  then  demonstrations  and  processions  tended  to  be  organized  in  order 
to  make  a  public  statement.  The  transformation  of  these  mobilizations  into  a 
confrontational  tactic  signalled  the  culmination  of  the  transformations  which  have  been 
occurring  throughout  the  1920's.  The  lower  classes  were  increasingly  entering  the  arena 
of  politics  and  their  attitude  to  routine  politics  ,  such  as  demonstrations,  Included  a  much 
more  confrontational  approach.  It  Is  noteworthy  in  this  respect  that  the  Nicosia  riot  was  the 
product  of  the  lower  class  crowd  taking  the  initiative  and  breaking  through  the  efforts  of  the 

politicians  and  the  high  school  students  who  tried  to  control  them.^^  Subsequently  this 

confrontational  attitude  with  the  police  would  continue  but  it  would  be  also  associated  with 
more  specific  demands.  And  this  change  was  the  result  of  communist  influence.  Even 
though  the  communists  were  caught  by  surprise  as  we  noted,  yet  subsequently  their  focus 
became  to  organize  and  give  direction  to  the  popular  resentment  and  the  new  forms  of 

142  The  last  two  major  figures  were  a  T/C,  Mitas,  and  a  Q/C  .Gregoris,  in  the  early  1340's. 

143  Except  probably  for  the  scuffles  of  the  police  with  high  school  students  in  1921. 

144  Costas  Yrecos  .  1994.  Ta  Oktovriana  ke  to  KKK .  Nicosia. 
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mobilization  which  surfaced  in  October  1931 . 

In  political  terms  the  uprising  was  a  mixture  of  trends  and  tendencies.  It  Is  noteworthy  , 
to  begin  with,  that  the  uprising  originated  from  economic  issues  and  that  at  beginning  of 
the  conflict  in  the  Legislative  council  the  conflict  was  between  the  Cypriots  and  the  British. 
The  T/Cs  abstained  from  voting  In  the  conflict  between  the  governor  and  the  G/Cs  on  the 
budget,  indicating  again  how  distant  was  the  Issue  of  enosis  from  the  political  events  which 
led  to  the  riots.  Subsequently,  during  the  uprising,  the  T/Cs  maintained  a  position  of 
neutrality  but  in  a  memorandum  signed  by  villagers  from  218  villages  they  stated  that  their 
neutrality  during  the  riots  should  not  be  interpreted  as  indifference  to  the  ideology  of 
enosis]  they  made  it  clear  that  they  opposed  such  a  move  and  would  resist  actively.  In  this 
sense  the  riots  were  the  culmination  of  the  crisis  of  the  British  colonial  framework  :  at  the 
moment  of  crisis  the  position  of  the  governor  was  overturned  by  a  tacit  alliance  of  the 
natives  (despite  nationalist  tensions)  and  the  governor  had  to  violate  the  accepted  rules  of 
the  political  system  in  order  to  pass  his  policy.  The  explosion  of  the  G/C  majority  in  this 
sense  was  a  protest  against  an  ineffective  political  framework.  Whether  the  British 
abolished  it  (as  they  did)  or  not.  It  was  clear  that  the  Legislative  coundl  could  not  fulfil  its 

function  anymore. The  position  of  G/C  politicians  Is  also  Interesting.  Their  sudden 

change  of  positions  and  their  embracement  of  nationalism  at  the  moment  of  crisis  was 
indicative  of  a  broader  tendency  among  establishment  politicians  which  would 
subsequently  become  dominant . 

The  position  of  the  communists  was  also  indicative  of  subsequent  terwiencies.  By  all 
accounts  the  communists  in  different  cities  took  an  active  part  in  the  uprising  and  according 
to  some  accounts  some  of  the  dead  had  connections  with  the  connmunist  youth 

organization. Yet  the  official  party  line  was  against  the  nationalist  slogans  of  the 


145  Actually  there  was  a  proposal  to  reform  it  in  1929  (Mater  :1968). 
146Yrecos  (1994). 
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uprising  and  it  seems  that  the  leadership  ,  under  Vatis,  was  taken  by  surprise.  Vatis  and 
the  historic  leadership  of  the  party  denounced  the  nationalist  turn  of  the  uprising  calling  it  a 
"the  job  of  monks".  Due  to  the  pace  of  events  the  central  committee  met  on  October  22, 
and  it  decided  to  join  the  uprising  officially  while  maintaining  the  position  of  the  party 
against  nationalism.  In  this  new  framework  Vatis  was  actually  invited  on  October  23,  to  talk 
to  the  crowd  outside  the  archibishopic,  and  he  pjut  forward  the  party  position  for  a  "united 
fronr  against  imperialism.  Party  activists  also  distributed  a  leaflet  with  the  party  position 

but  the  exact  text  of  the  leaflet-declaration  remains  unknown  J  Irrespective  of  the  exact 

phrasing  of  the  announcement  it  does  seem  that  the  party  joined  the  uprising  on  the 
platform  of  anti-imperialist  unity  retaining,  however,  its  distance  from  tiie  nationalists. 

Vatis'  speech  at  the  archibishopic  is  significant  in  that  it  shows  that  the  party  was 
considered  a  force  which  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration;  but  it  also  reveals  the  sense 
of  confusion  that  characterized  the  local  elite  in  those  days  when  it  saw  a  full  fledged 
uprising  occurring  almost  from  nowhere.  It  turned  left  and  right  without  a  clear  direction  on 
how  to  deal  with  the  uprising.  Thus  it  suddenly  invited  the  communists,  whom  it 
excommunicated  only  a  year  ago,  to  speak  to  a  public  gathering  while  a  few  days  after  the 
uprising  it  apologized  to  the  colonial  authorities.  On  November  2,  the  archbishop  visited  the 
governor  and  apologized  for  the  events  !  For  the  communists,  of  course,  the  issue  did  not 
have  to  do  with  their  relation  with  the  colonial  authorities  but  rather  with  the  rebellious 
masses.  The  events  of  the  past  three  years,  from  the  riot  of  the  workers  at  the  Amiantos 
mine  to  the  growing  defiarx:e  of  the  lower  classes,  demonstrated  that  that  there  was  a 
pool  of  discontent  from  which  the  communists  could  recruit  activists.  Yet  the  growth  of  the 
party  was  impressive  only  when  looked  at  from  the  outside,  i.e.,  from  the  perspective  that 
such  an  ideology  could  not  firKi  ground  to  grow  in  a  society  like  the  Cypriot  one.  The  trends 

declaration,  which  called  for  party  members  to  join  the  uprising,  was  published  on  October  23,  in  a 
newspaper  as  a  party  leaflet  Yrecos  (1994),  however,  who  has  studied  the  period  extensively  from  the 
perspective  of  the  communist  party,  considers  it  fake  .  His  questioning  seems  to  reside  in  a  form  of 
apology  in  the  text. 
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of  the  end  of  the  1920’s,  however,  demonstrated  the  opposite:  that  the  growth  of  the  party 
and  the  trade  unions  was  small  in  relation  to  the  existing  discontent.  The  main  problem  . 
as  the  young  activists  argued  In  July  of  1931,  was  the  radical  Ideology  of  the  party, 
especially  Its  confrontational  attitude  vis  a  vis  religion  and  nationalism.  These  two 
perspectives  were  the  frameworks  which  shaped  the  worldview  of  the  peasants  who  came 
to  the  cities  or  who  were  attracted  to  the  organizing  effort  of  the  communists.  As  we  will 
see  subsequently  the  party  would  make  the  great  turn  towards  accepting  the  local 
hegemonic  ideology  in  the  middle  of  the  1930's.  Yet  the  ideology  of  the  communist  party 
remained  always ,  as  we  will  also  see,  an  internal  discourse  of  resistance  in  the  subculture 
of  the  Lefl.^48 

Even  if  the  communists  were,  as  we  argued,  a  key  "moment"  of  transition  of  lower  class 
protest  in  the  1920*s  they  could  still  have  been  bypassed  subsequently  as  a  major  political 
force,  and  remained  an  early  ideological  force  of  the  Cypriot  working  class  movement.  If, 
that  is,  another  alternative  emerged  in  the  subsequent  decades  or  if  the  institutional 
context  changed  dramatically;  and  especially  in  the  1930's  which  were  the  period  of  the 
growth  of  lower  class  organizations  (trade  unions,  cooperatives).  The  institutional 
framework  of  the  1930's  did  change  but  It  was  actually  conducive  to  the  organizational 

structures  developed  by  the  communists  (dosed  ideological  organization  -  open  mass 

legal  organizations}.  In  addition  the  international  climate  which  brought  the  communists  to 
the  forefront  of  the  confrontation  with  fasdsm  added  to  the  allure  of  the  communist 
alternative  in  historical  terms.  And,  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter,  the  1930's  saw  the 
maturing  of  the  intellectual  current  of  Cypriot  modernism  which  enhanced  the  appeal  of 
communists  among  middle  dass  intellectuals.  In  this  context  the  1930's,  despite  the  pditical 
dictatorship  Imposed  by  the  colonial  authorities,  proved  in  many  ways  to  be  a  continuation 


148por 

an  analysis  of  this  approach  see  the  analysis  of  Vatis'  "manffesto”  of  this  period  in  the  next 

chapter. 
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of  the  1 920’s  as  far  as  the  communists  were  concerned.  But  a  continuation  characterized 
by  two  new  dimensions:  1 )  the  Leninist  ideological  organization  of  the  activists  was  tested 
and  solidified  in  a  period  of  repression,  creating  in  the  process  an  Image  of  heroism  for 
the  communists  in  the  wider  public  but  also  an  internal  bonding  of  the  activists  on  the  basis 
of  their  ideology  which  helped  them  survive  the  period;  2)  a  wider  audience  for  leftist  ideas 
(due  to  the  economic  crisis,  political  repression,  and  the  seeming  deadlock  of  nationalism) 

started  developing  which  facilitated  the  blending  of  communism  with  local  traditions. 

We  will  try  to  analyze  these  two  dimensions  as  a  concluding  argument  of  our  discussion 
here . 

Even  though  the  communists  had  been  opposed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  nationalist 
turn  of  the  uprising  of  1931,  their  general  contribution  in  the  climate  of  discontent  was 
unmistakable.  Thus  the  British  moved  quickly  to  arrest  the  known  leaders  of  the  party  in 
addition  to  the  activists  they  had  arrested  during  the  riots.  On  the  October  25,  about  400 
workers  gathered  around  the  workers'  center  in  Nicosia  to  protest  the  arrest  of  labor 
leaders.  By  comparative  standards  this  can  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  organized 

mass  gatherings  of  the  upheaval.  The  demonstration  was  dispersed  by  soldiers  who 

proceeded  to  close  the  club  and  ransack  the  offices  of  the  communist  party.  In  this  climate 
the  remaining  leading  members  of  the  party  attempted  to  meet  on  the  October  28,  but  the 
police  arrived  soon  and  arrested  all  of  them  Including  Vatis. 

Skeleas  and  Vatis  were  exiled  from  Cyprus  and  never  returned  back.  50  activists 

were  punished  with  imprisonment  and  some  were  subsequently  exiled  "internally"  -  I.e., 
sent  in  other  provinces  and  in  isolated  villages  among  peasants  who  looked  at  them 

149The  cultural  dimension  of  this  blending  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

150see  Stylianou  (1984).  Except  for  the  spontaneous  demonstrations  In  the  cities  there  were  mass 
gatherings  in  few  villages  (Lefkara,  Pissouri).  Other  than  that  the  "events"  included  night  attacks,  lootings, 
disarming  of  policemen  but  on  an  isolated  and  small-scale  level. 

ISlYrecos  (1994),  p.  15. 
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suspiciously  since  the  authorities  designated  them  as  "dangerous  communists"  and  the 
church  "as  atheists  and  unpatriotic".  The  experience  of  Anthias  has  remained 
memorable.  He  was  exiled  in  an  isolated  T/C  village  ,  Androlycou.  Anthias,  however, 
broke  the  cultural  bam'er  and  ended  up  teaching  reading  and  writing  to  the  villagers  and 
persuaded  them  to  start  claiming  services  from  the  government.  A  similar  incident  is 
reported  by  Yiosifis  Mavros  who  was  also  exiled  in  Paphos;  he  broke  the  barrier  by 

preparing  a  letter  to  the  government  asking  for  help  in  the  situation  of  drought. 

These  two  incidents  demonstrated  two  of  the  qualities  that  would  help  the  communists, 
even  if  ieaderiess  until  1935,  to  maintain  their  ceils  and  emerge  from  the  1930's  as 
leaders  of  the  trade  union  movement.  The  two  qualities  can  be  phrased,  by  employing 
Tilly's  concepts,  as  "netness"  and  as  "resources  in  routine  politics": 
a)  Netness:  Ideological  commitment  and  organizational  networks.  The  most 
impressive  thing  about  the  communists  in  the  early  1930’s  was  their  ideological 
commitment;  their  dedication  to  their  Ideology  even  when  they  were  isolated.  The 
communists  came,  as  we  saw,  primarily  from  the  working  class  but  had  strongly 
emphasized  education  and  acquiring  a  broader  historical  and  international  perspective  on 
events.  This  perspective  enabled  them  to  see  reality  in  a  way  In  which,  even  If  isolated, 
they  could  relate  to  an  historical  ongoing  movement.  The  communists  who  moved  Into 
illegal  structures  in  the  1930's  followed  international  events  as  signs  of  their  ongoing 

struggle. In  this  context  their  isolation  was  surpassed  through  identification  with  the 
struggles  of  the  International  working  class.  This  ideological  commitment  made  the 
communists  the  most  determined  lower  class  group  to  appear  In  Cyprus  for  centuries.^  ^ 
The  ability  of  the  communists  to  maintain  not  only  their  vision-ideology  but  also  their 

152  Vainava(1990),  p.  15. 

153por  global  impact  see  Zartkles  (1995). 

1^  The  only  counter  part  that  can  be  Invoked  are  the  middle  dass  masonic  lodges  which  preceded  the 
bourgeois  iiberai/democratic  movement  in  the  West  and  the  nationalist  movement  in  Cyprus. 
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organizational  structures^  55  vvas  probably  decisively  influenced  by  their  Leninist  training 

with  its  emphasis  on  the  dedicated  "professional  revolutionary"  who  would  be  (through  his 
party )  the  vanguard  of  the  working  class.  The  maintenance  of  party  cells,  even  in  isolation 
from  a  leadership,  in  a  country  with  no  experience  in  lower  class  conspiratorial  groups 
must  have  been  based  on  the  organizational  training  of  the  activists  In  the  late  1920's.  In 
1930  the  communist  party  had  set  up  a  group  called  "workers’  solidarity"  which  managed 

to  endure  well  into  the  1930’s.‘^56  vVe  can  also  trace  here,  as  we  will  see  later,  the 

origins  of  the  Institutional  and  ideological  autonomy  of  the  subculture  of  the  Left  in  hostile 
(nationalist)  environments  in  subsequent  decades.  Ideology  and  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  party  became  symbols  of  autonomy  from  hegemonic  discourse  and 
politics. 

b)  Resources:  The  development  of  political-institutional  expertise  .The  involvement 
of  the  communists  In  politics  enabled  them  to  break  the  exclusion  of  the  lower  classes  from 
the  political  sphere  and  use  legal  means  to  confront  the  upper  classes  or  even  the 
authorities.  The  communists  could  talk  the  language  of  politics  as  defined  by  British  law 
and  transferred  this  "knowledge"  to  the  lower  classes  who  discovered  that  they  had  more 
rights  than  they  ever  imagined  or  their  elites  allowed  them  to  think.  There  are  ,  as  Tilly 
noted,  routines  In  political  action  which  are  allowed  in  an  institutional  framework.  In  the 
context  of  the  1930's  the  avenues  even  for  routine  politics  were  limited.  But  the  British  had 
established  In  the  previous  50  years  a  framework  of  communication  between  the  natives 
and  the  colonial  authorities  which  was  used  to  a  large  degree  by  the  upper  social  groups  in 
rural  areas  and  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  urban  ones.  The  communists.  In  effect, 
learnt  to  act  in  the  framework  of  these  channels  of  communication  and  "educated"  the 
lower  social  groups,  even  in  conditions  of  political  dictatorship,  to  use  these  channels.  In 

155  To  the  degree  that  they  managed  to  produce  "tens"  of  {eaflets  ,as  Yrecos  notes,  in  conditions  of 
persecution. 

156  Yrecos  (1994). 
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the  case  of  the  exiles,  for  example  .  it  was  just  writing  a  letter  to  the  authorities  bypassing 
the  village  leaders;  in  the  trade  union  movement  it  was  an  emphasis  on  organizing  . 
getting  unions  registered,  building  workers’  unity  or  even  planning  a  strike  and  developing 
a  list  of  demands.  It  was  in  this  context  that  the  tendency  towards  reformism,  which 
existed  from  the  1920's  and  was  ideologically  justified  by  the  "agricultural  character"  of 
Cypriot  society,  acquired  a  practical  and  eventually  successful  form.  The  communists 
became  the  force  which  channelled  in  the  available  Institutional  channels  laid  out  by  the 
British  administration,  the  demands  of  the  lower  classes  for  Improvements  , 
"modernization"  and  socio-economic  reforms. 

There  are  both  biographical  accounts  and  newspaper  reports  demonstrating  a 
continued  communist  activity  in  the  1930's  despite  the  arrest  and  the  exile  of  the  leaders  of 

the  party. This  endurance  of  communist  cells  is  quite  impressive  for  It  endured  for  at 

least  4-5  years  until  P.  Servas  came  back  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  helped  reconnect  the 
nriembers  and  recreate  the  party  mechanism.  The  most  significant  work  of  the  communists 

in  that  period  was  in  the  trade  union  movement.  Vamava^^B  ^35  noted  that  in  the  period 

1935  and  1936  (just  preceding  the  major  strike  at  the  CMC  mines)  there  were  three 
communist  cells  in  the  area  of  the  mines.  In  1935  there  was  a  shoe-makers’  strike  which 
was  very  positively  received  by  public  opinion,  as  this  was  expressed  in  the  comments  of 
the  newspapers.  It  was  obvious  in  this  context  that  the  strike,  as  a  form  of  lower  class 
collective  action,  was  gaining  Increasing  acceptance  in  society;  one  has  simply  to  compare 
with  the  situation  in  the  early  1920's  noted  earlier. 

In  the  conditions  of  illegality  the  communists  demonstrated  their  heroism,  especially  In 
the  early  1930's.  But  heroism  by  itself  cannot  guarantee  success.  Despite  the  repression, 

I^Yrecos  (1994).  In  1933  there  was  a  new  round  of  persecutions  and  bannings  of  communist  affiliated 
organizations  on  the  basis  of  a  new  penal  code  .  Even  though  the  party  had  been  Illegal,  like  ail  politicai 
organization,  after  the  riots  of  1931,  yet  it  was  explicitly  declared  illegal  In  1933. 

158  Vamava(1989). 
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the  British  did  permit  the  legal  bodies,  the  trade  unions,  through  which  the  communists 
could  operate.  And  the  organizational  structure  developed  in  the  1 920's,  the  workers' 
centers  and  the  party  as  distinct  organizations,  was  reinforced  even  more  by  the 
experience  of  the  1930’s  in  which  the  trade  unions  were  legal  and  the  party  illegal.  Even 
more  the  innovative  tactics  of  the  communists  to  seek  political  forms  of  organizing  lower 
class  protest  (instead  of  violence)  while  maintaining  an  oppositional  atfa'tiide  to  the  status 
quo,  started  gaining  them  the  sympathy  of  sections  of  the  wider  G/C  community. 

Sympathy  came  from  a  variety  of  directions  :  the  lower  classes  were  discovering  in  the 
communists  the  most  dedicated  organizers,  while  a  new  generation  of  professionals  and 

sections  of  the  G/C  middle  class  ,who  saw  in  extreme  nationalism  a  dead  end,  ^59  started 

seeing  in  the  communists  a  potential  ally,  especially  in  view  of  trends  in  the  mid-thirties  for 
the  formation  of  Popular  Fronts  in  Western  Europe.  The  shift  of  nationalism  to  an  anti¬ 
liberal  position  left  indeed  an  open  space  for  a  new  political  force  which  could  unite  the 
demands  of  the  lower  classes  for  economic  reforms  with  demands  for  increased  civil  rights 
and  political  participation.  And  even  In  the  church  there  were  voices,  such  as  the  acting 
archbishop  Leontlos,  for  a  broader  unity  of  the  G/Cs  and  for  support  for  working  class 
organizing. 

After  the  mid-thirties,  the  communists  started  opening  to  broader  soclEd  alliances  while 
maintaining  their  distinct  organizational  and  ideological  autonomy.  It  seems  that  they 
started  focusing  increasingly  on  trade  union  organizing  (in  comparison  to  issuing  party 

leaflets  for  example)  after  a  conference  in  1935.  The  conference  must  have  been 

called  by  Ploutis  Serves,  a  young  communist  activist  in  the  1920's  who  had  studied  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  returned  to  Cyprus.  Sen/as  assumed  immediately  the  leadership  of  the 
party  and  made  two  transformations  in  party  policy: 


159see  next  chapter. 

160  aartkJos  (1995),  p.  15. 
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1)  He  focused  attention  on  mass  Interventions  rather  than  on  the  clandestine  nature  of 
the  earlier  activism  of  the  Illegal  communist  cells  .  In  effect  Servas  suggested  a  policy  not 
unknown  to  the  practices  of  the  1920's  communists;  I.e.,  putting  trade  union  organizing 
ahead  of  party  Ideology.  But  even  more  Servas  Insisted  that  the  communists  in  the  unions 
should  be  especially  careful  to  gain  public  opinion  on  their  side;  after  all  he  had  started  his 
career  as  a  young  journalist  and  then  de  facto  editor  of  the  party  newspaper  in  the  late 
192as. 

2)  He  also  insisted  that  the  more  radical  positions  of  the  communists,  such  as  atheism  or 
radical  criticism  of  the  church  and  religion,  and  radical  opposition  to  nationalism  (i.e.,  union 
with  Greece)  should  be  avoided. 

It  is  not  clear  how  these  changes  were  received  or  implemented  since  there  are  not 
any  published  reports  from  this  period.  However  this  tendency  (of  lowering  the  most 
radical  ideological  banners  of  the  party)  manifested  itself  clearly  in  public  in  the  1940's. 
Unfortunately  the  lack  of  party  documents  on  the  period  is  a  great  disadvantage  for 
anyone  trying  to  interpret  the  transition  and  the  reaction  of  party  activists  .  According  to 

Ziartides'^®^  reminiscences  the  communists  functioned  as  organized  groups  [fraxies )  in 

the  trade  unions  but  their  major  focus  was  organization  rather  than  ideology.  Thus  lawyers 
and  other  "bourgeois  elements"  were  invited  at  first  to  head  the  unions  in  order  to  present 
an  "acceptable  image"  to  the  authorities,  and  get  permit  for  the  union.  At  the  same  time 
Ziarh'des  notes,  however,  that  even  in  August  of  1 940,  when  there  was  an  initial  skirmish 
between  Italy  and  Greece  and  a  Greek  submarine  was  destroyed,  the  communists  took  a 
detached  tone  (discouraging  mobilization  of  the  trade  unions)  in  relation  to  the  effort  to 
collect  money  and  help  Greece.  This  caused  an  early  split  in  the  trade  union 

movement.  Tensions  ,  however,  seem  to  have  been  existing  even  earlier  between 


161  ziartides  (1995). 

162  Ziartides  (1995),  p.  18. 
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communists  and  nationalists  .  In  August  1939  there  was  a  conference  of  the  existing  trade 
unions  In  order  to  create  a  coordinating  body.  The  conference  was  organized  after  a 

decision  of  the  communist  party;  the  only  organization  which  had  a  network  of 

members  in  most  organized  working  class  groups.  The  conference  took  place  in  Varosha 
.  It  was  a  historic  conference  In  the  sense  that  it  was  the  conference  In  which  the  first 
pancyprian  working  class  trade  union  federation  was  created.  However  the  conflict  among 
nationalists  and  communists  surfaced  again.  Once  the  nationalists  realized  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  elected  committee  was  E.  Xinaris  ,  a  well  known  proletarian  communist 
since  the  1 920's,  they  refused  to  go  with  the  rest  of  the  committee  to  the  governor  to 
deliver  the  memorandum  of  demands. 

But  despite  the  reaction  of  the  nationalists,  the  dual  approach  of  the  communists 
(ideological  autonomy  as  a  Marxist-Leninist  party  and  integration  on  the  basis  of  "popular 
unity")  was  increasingly  successful.  The  way  Ziartides,  the  subsequent  trade  union  leader, 
was  recruited  to  the  party  Is  indicative  of  a  growing  trend  among  both  the  lower  and  the 
middle  classes  .  He  and  a  group  of  others  had  created  a  "leftist  circle"  In  their  union  before 
they  were  invited  to  join  the  party: 

"..In  1938'39  we  had  a  well  organized  association  of  private  clerks  [white  collar] .  In 
this  association  there  were  two  tendencies.  The  leftist  and  the  rightist-nationalist 

one . We,  of  the  leftist  tendency  decided  to  organize  an  educational  group  in  the 

...association.  We  created  it  with  the  permission  of  the  administrative  council  of  the 
union.  And  we  planned  to  have  lectures,  debates,  etc.  It  was  natural  that  our 

discussions  were  dominated  by  leftist  ideas.  Marxism,  socialism,  etc . In  one  of  our 

meetings  ,  if  I  remember  well,  Yiorgos  Christodoulides  said  "  Isn't  It  a  disadvantage 
that  we  have  this  trade  union  movement  in  Cyprus  but  we  do  not  have  a  communist 
party  ?  We  liked  the  idea  and  we  decided  to  give  it  a  thought.  ...After  a  few  days 
,  it  was  December  of  1939,  and  I  and  Christodoulides  were  approached  by  Andreas 
Fantis  who  told  us:"  Listen,  in  Cyprus  there  is  an  illegal  communist  party.  This  party  is 
following  your  activism  and  it  has  been  decided  that  you  deserve  to  become 
members."^ 


On  the  level  of  communist  recruitment  it  is  obvious  that  the  party  had  been  following 

events  in  the  trade  union  movement  but  it  preferred  to  allow  a  "broad  leftist  tendency"  to 

163  Ziartidos  (1995).  p.  21. 

164zjartides  (1995),  p.  202.  Translation  mine. 
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develop,  and  approached  individuals  to  join  the  party  after  "they  were  themselves  ready". 
In  this  context  the  lowering  of  the  confrontational  banners  of  the  party  must  have  helped  It 
to  have  a  wider  appeal  to  the  degree  that  it  progressively  transformed  itself  into  an 
organization  linking  trade  union  activists  in  an  otherwise  fragmented  labor  movement  The 
fact  that  a  "leftist  current”  had  developed  among  clerks  it  Is  indicative  also  of  the  spreading 
of  sympathy  for  the  communists  among  middle  class  groups  .  We  will  focus  more  on  this 
dimension  in  the  next  chapter. 

Concluding  remarks 

In  terms  of  the  variables  of  integration  and  organization,  we  could  say  that  the 
organizational  forms  of  the  interwar  Left  were  shaped  to  a  large  degree  as  a  response  to 
the  available  institutional-structural  context  But  in  this  case  the  relation  was  not  one  of 
linear  causality.  We  may  call  it  "dialectical"  to  the  degree  that  the  organizations,  forms  of 
mobilization,  and  political  program  of  the  emerging  lower  class  movement  were  shaped  in 
the  context  of  existing  contradictions  and  In  a  manner  which  was  confllctual ;  i.e.,  the  lower 
classes  shaped  their  reactions  in  opposition  to  a  specific  set  of  alternatives  which 
emanated  from  the  existing  context.  We  could  thus  present  the  main  argument  of  this 
chapter  as  a  dialectical  relation  between  the  emerging  consciousness  of  an  historical 

movement  (which  was  a  product  of  systemic  causes)  "*^5  and  the  structural  framework 
within  which  it  unfolded. 

The  communists  emerged  because  the  impact  of  the  capitalist  system  was  creating  the 
conditions  for  the  emergence  of  a  socialist  working  class  movement.  Radical  socialism, 
which  In  that  particular  historical  context  was  expressed  by  communism,  emerged  as  a 
movement  which  exploited  the  development  of  a  new  political  space.  But  this 

165  For  the  concept  of  "dass-for-rtself  "  see  chapter  one;  for  the  specific  analysis  of  independence  as  a 
form  of  that  consciousness  see  chapter  seven  and  epilogue. 
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"emergence"  was  not  a  direct  product  of  either  British  policies  or  of  increasing  nationalist 
opposition  to  colonial  authorities  .  It  was  a  product  of  the  impact  of  capitalist  relations  and 
of  consequent  transformations  of  lower  class  mobilizations  in  opposition  to  these  two 
alternatives.  It  Is  In  this  context  that  we  must  interpret  the  duality  In  the  political  program  of 
the  activists  between  integration  and  autonomy  as  it  was  expressed  In  the  support  for 
independence  and  the  policy  of  the  united  front/popular  unity  (in  relation  to  internal  political 
forces);  or  in  the  policy  of  working  within  the  colonial  legal  framework  while  adopting  a 
strongly  anti-colonial  position.  We  may  add  here  also,  in  relation  to  organizational 
structure,  the  development  of  the  duality  "workers’  center-party"  in  the  1 920's  and  "trade 
unions-party"  in  the  1930's.  In  this  context  the  approach  of  the  movement  to  integration 
may  be  seen  as  dialectical.  It  sought  to  exploit  the  existing  avenues  for  mobilization  and 
organization  (whether  of  the  British  or  of  local  structures)  but  it  was  also  "avoiding"  the 
possibility  of  Integration  in  the  existing  system.  The  dual  approach  organizationally  and  in 
terms  of  political  program  reflected,  we  may  say,  the  consciousness  of  an  emerging 
historical  movement  (  of  a  "class-for-ltself  )  on  the  one  hand  (in  the  ideology  of  the  party, 
its  distinct  organization  and  its  support  for  Independence),  while  the  policies  for  integration 
reflected  the  determining  influence  of  the  institutional-structural  context.  The  ideological 
and  organizational  autonomy  of  the  movement  maintained  it,  in  this  sense,  as  an  historical 
antithesis  of  the  existing  system. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

A  people's  culture  meets  Marx  and  Lenin:  Cypriot  communism  from 

class  politics  to  patriotism 


Introduction 

In  this  chapter  we  will  continue  our  exploration  of  the  "origins"  of  Cypriot  communism 
(in  the  cultural  sphere  in  this  case)  but  our  discussion  will  move  also  in  the  direction  of  the 
"forms"  taken  by  the  movement  -  how  the  communist  movement  developed  to  be  the 
primary  political  exponent  of  "Cyprocentric  patriotism".  Cyprocentricism  will  be  used  In  this 
work  to  signify  an  orientation/analytic  framework  (in  politics  or  culture)  which  takes  Cyprus 
as  its  primary  unit  of  analysis/focus,  rather  than  the  Greek  (Grecocentric)  or  Turkish 

(Turkocentric)  nation.^  Before  proceeding.  Let  us  recapture  the  Implicit  or  explicit 

references  to  the  cultural  sphere  in  our  discussion  so  far.  In  chapter  two  we  referred  to  the 
existence  of  forms  of  class  resistance  (and  of  plebeian  culture)  from  within  which  the  class 
politics  of  communism  emerged,  and  to  the  process  of  demystification  of  traditional 
paternalistic  relations  .  In  chapter  three  we  saw  how  the  emergence  of  Cypriot 
communism  was  the  product  of  a  dialectic  between  the  Imperatives  of  the  systemic  context 
and  the  dynamics  of  the  local  political  sphere.  This  Is  the  terrain  in  which  our  discussion  will 
unfold  in  this  chapter:  how  Cypriot  communism  developed  as  a  cultural  alternative  In  the 
process  of  modernization  and  how  changes  at  the  systemic  level  created  a "  need"  for  a 
Cyprocentric  perspective  which  was  filled  by  leftist  patriotism.  There  are  two  questions  to 
be  explored  in  this  context:  How  did  a  popular  culture  come  to  Identify  with  Marxism- 
Leninism?  And  how  did  this  "meeting/identification"  facilitated  the  transformation  of  class 

1  These  differentiations  have  become  commonplace  in  the  1990’s  in  analyzing  political  or  cultural  attitudes 
In  relation  to  nationalism.  As  we  will  argue  in  this  chapter  the  roots  of  these  orientations  can  be  traced  to 
the  1930's.  For  a  summary  of  contemporary  debates  in  a  sociological  framework  see:  Kesaras  Mavratsas. 
1998.  Opsis  tou  EHinikou  Ethnifdsmou  stn  Kypro.  Athens.  Katarti. 
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politics  into  a  broader  discourse  on  the  collective  fate  of  the  islanders? 

In  addressing  the  above  questions  on  the  poiftical  culture  of  20th  century  Cyprus,  we 
have  to  start  with  the  ideology  of  nationalism.  Nationalism  has  become  the  hegemonic 
ideology  in  Cyprus  since  the  early  decades  of  the  20th  century  but  Ironically  the  two  rival 
nationalisms  are  not  Cyprocentric;  they  trace  their  roots  to  Greek  and  Turkish  nationalism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  one  could  say  that  nationalism  in  Cyprus  Is  "unpatriotic"  to  the  degree 
that  its  primary  references  are  broader  nations  centered  on  neighbouring  states,  and  thus 
it  could  be  seen  as  sacrificing  the  Interests  of  the  island  or  the  natives  in  view  of  these 
broader  interests.  In  this  chapter  we  will  focus  primarily  on  G/C  nationalism  and  the  related 
ideology  of  enosis  .  The  reason  for  this  focus  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
writing  of  this  work,  data  and  resources  on  the  development  of  T/C  nationalism  (and  its 
accompanying  ideology  of  Taksim  )  were  not  available  in  order  to  make  a  comparable 
argument  on  the  relation  of  the  T/C  Left  to  nationalism. 

The  significance  of  enosis  for  the  G/C  Left  is  twofold:  1 )  Even  though  the  Left  has  used 
the  language  of  enoUcism  between  1 940  and  1 960  yet  looking  at  the  80  year  history  of 

the  Left,  it  is  clear  that  this  ideology  was  its  opponent  -  as  the  ideology  of  the  Right  wing 

and  of  the  hegemony  of  the  ruling  classes.  The  formation  of  the  ideology  of  enosis  and  its 
transformations  can  help  us,  in  this  sense,  to  see  the  limits  of  leftist  appeal  .  2)  Enosis 
was  the  major  political  alternative  (the  other  being  leftist  patriotism)  for  the  G/C  majority  in 
confronting  colonialism  and  in  articulating  a  discourse  in  relation  to  the  geopolitical  fate  of 
the  island.  The  emergence  of  leftist  patriotism,  in  this  sense,  must  have  been  related  to  a 
"lack"  or  "inability"  of  this  ideology  {enosis )  to  express  interests  and  themes  which  were 
eventually  expressed  by  the  Left.  And  the  issue  is  not  just  political;  it  intersects  directly  with 
the  issue  of  identity,  the  conceptions  of  selfhood  and  otherness.  Statements  like  "  I  am 
Greek",  "I  am  Turk",  "I  am  Cypriot"  imply  an  historical  and  spatial  imagery  which  links 
people  to  other  countries  but  also  "determines"  their  attitude  to  their  neighbours  of  the 
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other  language-religion.  Thus  in  studying  the  development  of  Greek  nationalism  in  Cyprus 
(and  of  its  leftist  opposition)  we  will  explore  a  terrain  of  confrontation  in  which  class  politics 
and  geopolitics  intersect  with  culture  and  everydayness. 

Let  us  explore  first  the  systemic  geopolitical  context.  The  significance  of  Cyprus  in  the 
world  system  was  increasingly  linked  to  its  geopolitical  position  as  we  saw  in  the  previous 
chapters.  And  in  this  context  we  can  discern  two  periods  which  coincide  with  the  two 
contexts/periods  discussed  earlier  in  terms  of  internal  economic  and  political  changes: 

1)  the  imperialist-emDire  context  from  1878  until  the  end  of  World  War  I  in  which  the 
world  system  itself  was  characterized  by  a  new  colonial  expansion  -  primarily  in  Africa.  In 

the  geographical  area  of  Cyprus,  this  period  was  characterized  by  the  decline  and  collapse 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  effort  of  the  Greek  state  to  appear  as  the  successor 

empire  in  the  region;  ^  2)  the  decolonization  context  which  acquired  Its  real  historical 

dynamic  after  World  War  II,  but  signs  of  it^  could  be  clearly  discerned  from  the  interwar 
period. 

Enosis  was  an  ideology  bom  in  the  first  systemic  context  but  it  survived  as  the  ideology 
of  sections  of  the  Right  wing,  and  as  a  hegemonic  discourse,  until  1974.  The  systemic  and 
the  geopolitical  reality  had  changed,  however,  dramatically  after  World  War  1.  Greece  had 
abandoned  its  imperialist  vision  after  Its  defeat  In  1923;  and  actually,  subsequently,  the 
Greek  and  the  Turkish  state  developed,  for  the  first  time  a  period,  of  good  neighbouring 

relations.*^  The  attitude  of  the  British  had  changed  also.  The  British  had  ,  until  1915, 

offered  Cyprus  to  Greece  twice  and  officials  from  the  level  of  prime  ministers  to  the  level  of 
colonial  officials  had  stated  clearly  that  enosis  was  not  just  a  possibility,  but  actually  "a 

2  In  the  language  of  Greek  nationalism,  Its  goal  was  the  "Greece  of  three  continents  and  five  seas". 

3Such  as  the  Arab  anti-colonial  revolt  of  the  1930's  in  Palestine,  the  formation  of  the  Wafd  party  in  Egypt 
and  the  conflict  of  Iraq  with  western  powers  over  its  limited  degree  of  independence. 

^Until  1955,  when  the  violent  turn  of  the  anti-colonial  movement  of  the  G/Cs  ,  In  the  name  still  of  enosis , 

led  to  a  new  round  of  confrontation  -  which  lasts  until  today. 
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justified  claim".  But  during  the  post  World  War  I  consultations  Cyprus  was  not  even 

considered  and  the  British  were  resolved  to  keep  the  isiaruJ.  ArxJ  despite  their  concern 

for  Greek  nationalism,  the  colonial  authorities  were  even  more  concerned  about  a  future 

problem.  The  governor  of  Cyprus  noted  in  a  report  in  the  mid-thirties: 

the  conception  of  Cypriot  Nationalism  which,  when  Enosis  becomes  an  outworn 
creed,  is  certain  to  supervene,  shall  be  relegat^  to  as  distant  future  as  possible.  At 
present  it  hardly  exists.  The  Cypriots  are  either  "nationals"  of  their  District ,  or  Greeks 
or  Turics."^ 

The  emergence  of  Cypriot  nationalism  would  have  been  problematic  to  the  degree  that 
such  a  movement  would  have  confronted  the  British  on  their  rule  of  the  island  -  not  in  the 

name  of  another  friendly-client  state  (such  as  Greece)  but  on  the  basis  of  the  interests  of 
the  natives.  The  reasons  for  the  absence  of  such  a  movement  were,  as  we  will  see  below, 
related  internally  to  the  development  of  local  hegemonic  discourse,  and  externally  to 

British  policies  and  the  Intervention  of  the  Greek  state.®  And  it  is  precisely  the  absence  of 
such  a  movement,  and  of  the  accompanying  ideology  of  a  Cypriot  nation,  which  opened  a 
space  for  the  development  of  a  leftist  patriotism^  which  claimed  to  express  the  collective 

interests  of  the  islanders.  In  a  way  the  Cypriot  Left,  despite  its  communist  ideology,  came 
also  progressively  to  play  the  role  of  the  first  wave  of  the  Left  associated  in  chapter  one 
with  the  "llberal-nationar  movements  of  the  early  part  of  the  1 9th  century. 

But  the  lack  of  a  Cypriot  nationalism  as  a  formal  discourse  did  not  mean  that  the 
prediction  of  the  British  governor  of  the  1930’s  proved  to  be  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  as  we 
will  see  in  chapter  seven,  by  the  1960's  a  form  of  Cypriot  nationalism  appeared  among  the 


SNote  sent  on  23/10/1936  by  Palmer  to  W.G.A  Ormsby  -  cited  by  ;  Mehmet  Yasin.  1990.  The  question  of 
identity  and  its  socio-historical  basis  in  Turkish  Cypriot  literature.  In,  Turkish  Cypriot  Identify  in  Literature, 
ed.  London.  Fatal  publications. 

^These  interventions  were  related  to  cultural  policies,  involving  the  educational  system,  until  the  1940's 
but  subsequently  they  included  also  political  interventions  against  the  Left  as  we  will  see.  in  the  1950's 
the  intervention  of  the  Turkish  state  became  equally  significant. 

^Thls  patriotism  accepted  the  identity  of  Greekness  and  Turkishness  of  the  inhabitants  but  saw  the 
natives  as  being  united  by  their  common  fats  as  islanders  and  the  common  class  interests  of  the  lower 
dasses. 
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G/Cs  (and  after  1974,  among  the  T/Cs)  which  has  been  called  "Cypriot  consciousness".® 

This  "consciousness"  which  was  denounced  by  the  extreme  nationalists  and  the  embassy 
of  Greece,  appeared  as  a  product  of  the  confrontation  of  the  G/Cs  with  the  West  and  in 
particular  the  interference  of  the  Greek  government  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus.  In  practical  terms  this  climate  expressed  a  series  of  ill-articulated  in  public,  but 
nevertheless  strong,  trends  In  Cypriot  society  against  the  domir^ant,  still,  ideology  of  enosis 

as  Attalides^  has  argued.  Yet  this  "consciousness",  which  reflected  the  economic  and 

political  interests  of  the  Cypriots  In  running  themselves  the  valuable  .geopolitically,  plot  of 
land  which  happened  to  be  their  country,  was  expressed  openly  only  by  the  Left  before 
1974. 

Thus  in  terms  of  the  exploration  of  the  forms  of  the  Cypriot  Left  we  will  try  to  explore 
the  historical  evolution  of  what  we  have  seen  so  far  as  a  lower  class  movement  into  a 
movement  claiming  to  represent  the  collective  Interests  of  all  Cypriots,  into  a  patriotic 
movement  that  Is,  and  explore  the  cultural  roots  of  its  opposition  to  nationalism.  And  this 
will  bring  us  also  to  investigate  the  emphasis  on  reformism  from  the  perspective  of 
orientation  to  “Progress”  -  i.e.,  a  linear  conception  of  temporal  development  which 

identifies  modernization  with  social  “improvement”. 

The  methodological  tactic  we  will  use  will  be  similar  to  the  tactic  of  Weber  discussed  in 
chapter  one;  but  the  dynamics  leading  to  the  "elective  affinity"  between  the  "need"  for  a 
Cyprocentric  perspective  and  the  adaptation  of  Cypriot  communism,  will  be  analyzed  as 
results  of  dialectical  tensions  and  conflicts  in  the  process  of  modernization.  In  section  one 
we  will  attempt  to  define  the  Cypriot  Left  sociologically  and  culturally  as  a  popular  culture. 
We  will  thus  lay  the  ground  for  the  subsequent  analysis  of  this  subculture  in  historical  and 

SMichaei  Attalides  .1979.  Cypais,  Nationalism  and  International  Politics.  New  York.  St.  Martin's  press. 

9  Attalides  (1979). 

10  For  the  significance  of  the  concept  of  Progress  in  the  worldview  of  the  Left  see  chapter  one. 
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cultural  terms.  In  section  two  we  will  try  to  decipher  the  systemic-geopolitical  dynamics 
which  led  to  the  internal  cultural  developments  In  the  first  part  of  the  20th  century.  In  this 
context  we  will  attempt  to  analyze  the  historical  evolution  of  the  ideology  of  enosis  in  the 
first  systemic  period  of  British  rule  (1878-1920)  from  an  oppositional  to  a  hegemonic 
ideology  and  Investigate  how  the  dynamics  of  modernizafon  and  of  adapted  traditional 

residuals  created  "the  need"  for  a  Cyprocentric  perspective  -  a  "need"  that  the  hegemonic 

discourse  could  not  accommodate.  In  section  three  we  will  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
"affinity";  we  will  attempt  to  explore  the  meaning  of  Cypriot  communism  for  its  activists  and 
supporters  by  exploring  their  conceptions  of  time  and  the  cultural  Influences  which  shaped 
their  lifewortds.  In  section  four  we  will  try  to  trace  the  "momenr  of  convergence  of  the 
leftist  subculture  with  the  "need"  for  a  Cyprocentric  perspective  through  the  analysis  of  the 
speeches  of  the  orator  of  the  1940's  Left,  Adam  Adamantos. 

Cypriot  leftism:  class  origins,  modem  visions,  and  civil  patriotism 

Who  were  the  leftists  and  what  did  they  believe?  We  have  seen  so  far  the  origins  of 
Cypriot  communism  among  the  artisan  workers  and  the  proletarianized  peasants  of  the 
mining  industry.  But,  as  we  will  see  In  the  next  chapter,  when  the  Left  emerged  as  a  major 
historical  force,  as  an  historical  bloc,  in  the  1940's,  its  appeal  extended  beyond  the  working 
class;  arxj  so  did  Its  discourse.  In  this  section  we  will  try  to  review  data  on  the  sociological 
composition  and  the  cultural  perspectives  of  leftist  activists  and  supporiers.  We'll  start  with 
the  self-description  of  leftists  and  we  will  then  move  to  explore  the  relation  of  Cypriot 
leftism  to  three  sets  of  issues:  1)  systemic-economic  causes:  the  processes  of 
proletarianization,  urbanization  and  modernization;  2)  cultural  orientation:  the 
Enlightenment  principles  of  equality ,  secularization  and  Progress;  3)  political  ideology:  the 
development  of  civil  patriotism  as  a  fusion  of  the  concepts  of  "fraternity"  and  "civil 
liberty/rights”. 
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The  Cypriot  leftists  use  three  terms  to  self  describe  themselves  -  and  in  effect  each 

term  could  be  related  to  a  distinct  social  sphere:  aristeros  (leftist)  implies  a  position 

against  economic  exploitation/ineQualitv:  dimocratis  (democrat)  implies  the  political  position 

of  the  Left  for  participatory  institutions  and  in  the  case  of  Cyprus  for  tolerance;  and 

proodeftikos  (progressive)  is  a  cultural  term  designating  a  future  oriented  approach.  In 

his  anthropological  study  of  the  late  sixties  Loizos  has  decodified  as  follows  the  village  self 

definition  of  leftists  in  relation  to  the  latter  two  terms: 

"Leftists  claim  to  be  democratic  and  progressive,  as  opposed  to  the  undemocratic  and 
reactionary  nature  they  attribute  to  the  Right.  Democratic  is  taken  to  mean  having 
preference  for  consulting  people  in  general  over  decisions,  as  opposed  to  accepting 
leadership  from  the  wealthy  and  powerful:  however,  educated  men  still  receive 
considerable  deference  from  leftists  if  they  are  not  violently  anti-left.  By  progressive  is 
meant  open  to  new  ideas  in  agriculture,  technology  and  education,  but  also  it  Is  simply 

a  general  term  implying  that  one  has  leftish,  modernizing  ideas.  ^ 

Loizos  makes  a  correct  anthropological  comment  In  relation  to  the  principle  of  equality 
when  he  comments  on  the  seeming  contradiction  of  the  leftists  in  adopting  an  attitude  of 
equality  in  general  and  then  showing  special  deference  to  the  status  of  the  educated 
person.  Yet  in  the  perspective  of  the  Left  this  Is  hardly  surprising.  The  Left,  as  we  noted, 
has  been  a  child  of  the  Enlightenment  and  belief  in  progress  was  always  accompanied  by 
a  firm  belief  that  knowledge  (and  science)  was  on  the  side  of  progress.  A  comparative 
note  on  Spanish  anarchism  may  be  in  order  here.  Spanish  anarchism,  much  like  Cypriot 
communism,  was  a  non-theoretical  movement.  Its  politics  ,  and  lifestyle  implications,  were 
rooted  in  the  traditions  of  various  Spanish  regions,  and  anarchism  came  to  signify  the 
transformation  of  these  lower  class  cultures  Into  a  modern  idiom.  The  comments  of  H.M. 
Enzensberger  on  the  Spanish  anarchist  exiles  in  France  in  the  1970's  are  indicative  of  the 
attitude  of  working  class  activists  (irrespective  of  ideological  inclination)  before  the  1 960's 
towards  "culture": 


The  relation  of  the  younger  generation  with  culture  is  dark  for  them.  They  do  not 
_ understand  the  ridicule  of  the  situationists  for  everything  that  smacks  of  "education"  . 

I^Loizos  (1975),  p.  128. 
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For  these  old  workers,  culture  is  something  good.  This  is  not  strange  since  the 
knowledge  of  ABC  was  acquired  by  them  with  toil  and  blood.  In  their  small  dark  rooms 
there  are  not  televisions  but  books.  They  cannot  conceive  ,  even  in  their  dreams  ,  of 
throwing  art  and  science  out  of  the  window,  even  if  they  have  a  bourgeois  origin.  The 
illiteracy  of  a  trend  whose  consciousness  is  shaped  by  comics  and  rock  music,  is  seen 
by  them  as  incomprehensble."^  2 

The  Left  came  to  embody  not  only  lower  class  politics  but  also  a  vision  of  modernity  as 
a  new  civilization.  Can  we  substantiate,  in  the  case  of  Cyprus,  the  argument  that  the  Left 
has  been  a  class  based  movement  which  came  to  express  a  modern  cultural 
climate/currents  ?  Let  us  clarify  the  variables  first .  In  the  context  of  this  study  we  have 
been  using,  so  far,  the  term  "lower  class"  to  designate  the  mass  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Left  but  if  the  Left  was  produced  by  capitalism,  then  obviously  the  majority  of  its 
supporters  should  have  come  from  trades  and  regions  most  affected  by  the 

transformations  brought  about  by  capitalism  -  i.e.,  proletarianization,  the  accompanying 
process  of  urbanization  and  the  contradiction  between  "the  possibilities  and  the  reality"  of 
modemization.'^S  In  this  context  apart  from  the  variable  of  class  (in  relation  to  wage  labor) 

we  will  also  investigate  residence  and  age.  The  cities,  apart  from  being  the  site  of  the 
development  of  the  modern  working  class,  they  were  also  more  likely  to  be  the  sites  of 
involvement  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  ideas  (which  could  be  used  as  an  Indicator  of 
modernization),  while  “youth”  ,  especially  in  a  period  in  which  education  was  rapidly 
covering  more  than  half  of  the  population,  could  indicate  a  sense  of  rupture  with  the  past. 
The  issue  of  age  ,  however,  needs  special  attention  since  the  designation  of  youth  and 
middle  age  could  be  relative.  As  a  matter  of  fact  until  the  late  1950's,  people  in  their  1 940's 
were  considered  as  old.  Thus  it  might  be  more  instructive  to  designate  people  according 
to  their  generation  .  People  in  their  twenties,  in  the  1940's,  were  people  who  were  bom 
in  the  Interwar  period  and  were  shaped  by  the  processes  of  those  years;  they  were,  in  this 

12Hans  M.  Enzensberger.  1981.  To  Sintomo  Kalokeri  tis  Anarchias  (The  Short  Summer  of  Anarchy) 
Athens.  Odysseas,  p.  313.  Translation  mine. 

13see  chapter  two  on  the  relation  of  proletarianization  to  urbanization  but  also  to  the  seemina  crisis  of 
rising  expectations’*. 
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sense,  a  ”  generation  of  new/modem  people"  rather  than  "young"  as  such.  Apart  from 
analyzing  these  generational  and  geographical  manifestations  of  the  "modern"  (as 
consequences  of  modernization  rather  than  as  a  conscious  cultural  orientation)  we  will 
also  explore  the  attitude  of  leftists  In  relation  to  religion,  Time  (Progress)  and  ideological 

politics  in  order  to  Investigate  their  degree  of  conscious  modernism. 

Let  us  examine  first  the  results  of  municipal  elections  of  the  period  1 943-53.  Elections 
were  held  in  1 5  cities  and  towns.  The  Left  won  all  four  elections  in  two  cities  (Limassol , 

Famagusta)  and  after  1943  it  won  in  the  next  three  elections  in  another  city  and  a  town  ^  5 
(Lamaca  and  Morphou).  Other  than  that,  the  Left  had  a  sweeping  victory  in  1946,  it  lost 
many  municipalities  in  1949  but  it  claimed  some  of  them  back  in  1953  -  with  local  alliances. 

The  Right  for  its  part  managed  to  hold  consistently  two  cities,  Kyrenia  and  Paphos.  Even 
though  in  numerical  terms,  in  the  ten  year  period,  the  Right  managed  to  win  In  more 
municipalities,  yet  the  Left  in  effect  controlled  ,  after  1946,  four  out  of  five  municipalities 
with  more  than  a  thousand  voters;  Limassol  ,  Varosha,  Larnaca  and  Morphou.  The  Right 
wing  seemed  to  control  the  capital  (it  lost  it  only  In  1946)  but  otherwise  its  strength  was  in 
small  municipalities;  even  Paphos  and  Kyrenia,  which  were  considered  as  cities,  had  800- 
1 000  and  500  voters  respectively  .  Even  though  the  Left  had  support  in  most  small  towns, 
and  in  some  cases  like  Kythrea  and  Lapithos  it  seemed  to  be  particularly  strong,  yet 
clearly,  on  the  basis  of  these  electoral  data  ,  the  Left  drew  its  main  support  from  cities.  As 
we  saw  in  chapter  three,  the  Left  had  selective  support  in  rural  areas  in  which  there  was  a 
tradition  of  lower  class  mobilizations  or  intense  class  conflicts.  This  focus  of  leftist  support 
in  the  cities  confirms  both  hypotheses  noted  above.  The  cities,  and  especially  Limassol 
and  Varosha  which  were  also  ports,  were  mors  directly  affected  by  capitalist  relations  of 

14The  term  will  be  more  explicftly  defined  in  relation  to  communism  in  section  three. 

ISjhe  difference  between  "city"  and  "town"  is  related  to  the  administrative  role  of  “cities":  cities  were  the 
administrative  centers  of  the  district  Towns  like  Morphou.  for  example,  had  more  voters  than  cities  like 
Kyrenia. 
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production  and  at  the  same  time  were  more  open  to  the  cultural  currents  of 
modernization.  The  towns  in  which  the  Left  was  particularly  strong  were  also  indicative: 
Kythrea  was  a  town  near  Nicosia  in  which  there  were  a  substantial  number  of  workers 
commuting  to  the  city,  while  Lapithos  was  the  town  in  which  there  was  an  adaptation  of 
traditional  religious  pro-Russian  sentiment  Into  a  pro-communist  attitude  as  we  will  see 
below.  These  trends  which  seem  to  characterize  the  leftist  voters  as  class  based  with  a 
modem,  ideological  emphasis  have  solidified  actually  in  the  leftist  subculture  beyond  the 
1950’s.  Thus  in  an  analysis  of  the  first  parliamentary  elections,  of  1970,  KItromilides 
commented  that  leftist  voters  were  the  only  ones  who  voted  on  the  basis  of  ideology  (or 
class  interest)  instead  of  personal  or  client  allegiances;  and  leftist  votes  seemed  to 
dominate  in  the  working  class  neighbourhoods  of  Nicosia,  Limassol,  Larnaca  and 

Famagusta  and  in  rural  centres  from  where  workers  commuted  to  the  urban  centres.^® 

Another  set  of  data  .related  to  party  activists  rather  than  the  general  supporters,  in  the 
Varosha  area  from  Adamantos's  archive,  confirms  the  above  trends  and  provides  some 
interesting  information  on  age  trends. 


TABLE  8 

Profile  of  party  members  in  Varosha  district 

Region  Age  Social  composition 


18/30 

31/40 

41- 

Workers 

Middle 

Peasants 

Urban 

256 

155 

(60.5%) 

86 

(33.6%) 

15 

(5.8%) 

188 

(73.4%) 

63 

(24.6%) 

5 

(1.9%) 

RuraJ^^ 

448 

295 

(65.8%) 

115 

(25.6%) 

24 

(5.3%) 

188 

(41.9%) 

130 

(29%) 

130 

(29%) 

Total 

704 

405 

(63.9%) 

201 

(28.5%) 

(5.5%) 

376 

(53.4%) 

193 

(27.4%) 

135 

(19.1%) 

16Paschalis  Kitromilides  .1981.  To  Idaologiko  Plesio  b's  Politilds  Zols  tis  Kyprou:  Kritikf  Theorisi .  In,  Kypros, 
fstoiia,  Pmviimata,  Ayones  tou  Laou  tis.  Athens.  Estia. 

1710  relation  to  the  age  composition  of  the  rural  members  there  is  a  discrepancy:  the  total  adds  upto  to 
434  rather  than  448.  Since,  however,  the  class  composition  adds  up  to  448,  it  could  be  either  a  typing 
mistake  or  possibly  10  members  were  younger  than  than  18;  and  thus  not  included. 
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From  the  above  table  two  trends  are  obvious:  party  activists  were  predominantly  workers 
and  people  below  30  years  old.  The  Left  attracted  also  sections  of  the  middle  class  and 
the  peasants,  but  it  is  evident  that  its  strength  was  related  to  the  process  of 
proletarianization.  Thus,  for  example.  Its  appeal  among  the  villagers  who  didn’t  commute 
to  the  cites  for  work  {’\vorkers")  is  evenly  split  among  farmers  and  the  village  middle  class 

-  which  designates  either  self  employed  traders  or  farmers  who  owned  land  and  who 

could  employ  people  to  work  it.  In  relation  to  the  village  class  structure  and  the  appeal  of 
the  Left ,  we  can  use  here  Loizos'  data  from  Argagi  which  Indicate  a  significant  appeal 
among  the  lower  class  peasants  for  the  Left,  but,  as  Loizos  noted,  the  appeal  was  not 
confined  only  to  class  variables: 

"Of  the  leftists,  some  68%  had  started  mamage  with  less  than  16  donums  of  land  (5 
acres);  of  the  non  leftists  some  46%  had  started  mamage  in  that  situation.  Only  26% 
of  the  leftists  were  full  time  farmers,  against  38%  of  the  non-leftists.  Of  the  leftists 
22%  were  laborers  whereas  only  12%  of  the  non  leftists  were  in  this  category.  Finally 
only  2%  of  the  leftists  were  civil  servants,  such  as  policemen,  firemen,  clerks  etc., 
whereas  12%  of  the  non-leftists  fell  into  this  group."  ^  ® 

Despite  the  clear  dominance  of  workers  in  the  supporters  and  activists  of  the  Left  the 
role  and  significance  given  to  alliances  with  the  sections  of  the  middle  class  (whether 
professionals  or  shopkeepers  In  villages  and  cities)  was  central  to  the  politics  and  strategy 
of  the  Left  after  the  1930’s,  as  we  will  see  in  chapter  five.  In  effect  the  self  definition  of  the 
movement  as  "people's  movement",  rather  than  as  working  class  movement  (a  term 
reserved  for  the  trade  unions).  Indicates  that  despite  its  deep  roots  in  the  process  of 
proletarianization  and  the  transformation  of  lower  class  politics,  the  Left  developed  to  be  a 
broader  social  alliance  of  the  lower  classes.  And  this  found  a  political  expression  as  we  will 
see  below  in  the  development  of  "civil  patriotism". 

The  predominance  of  people  in  their  twenties  in  the  recruits  of  party  activists  is 
impressive  since  it  seems  to  be  close  to  2/3  of  the  activists.  As  we  noted  earlier  this  age 


ISLoIzos  (1975),  p.  123. 
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group  (twenty-thirty)  was  not  essentially  "youth"  in  the  1940's.  It  would  be  more 
appropriate,  as  we  noted,  to  talk  about  a  "new  generation",  a  generation  of  lower  class 
people  who  were  QuestloninQ  not  only  their  economic  position  but  also  the  wisdom  of  their 
parents.  Loizos  actually.  In  his  effort  to  interpret  the  changes  in  Cypriot  society  In  the 
middle  of  the  century  by  focusing  on  the  changed  family  roles,  has  described  the  trend  in 
rather  psychoanalytic  trends:  "If  the  church  had  in  Its  ranks  "fathers  who  knew  better" 

then  AKEL  was  full  of  rebel  sons."^9 

And  this  trend  can  be  confirmed  on  a  pancyprian  level  by  investigating  the  history  of 
local  leftist  traditions  and  clubs.  Two  distant,  between  them,  villages,  Lysi  (in  the  Mesaoria 

plain)  and  Ypsonas^O  (a  village  which  was  created  by  emigration  from  another 

mountainous  village,  Lophou,  In  the  Limassol  area)  are  indicative.  Leftism  came  to  Lysi 
after  the  Initiative  of  some  young  people  but  when  they  won  the  elections  in  the  village 
educational  club  the  eiders  and  the  powerful  of  the  village  waged  a  campaign  against  them 

and  expelled  them  from  the  club.21  in  Lophou,  the  mountain  village-root  of  Ypsonas, 

there  was  an  agricultural  club  dominated  by  the  nationalists.22  But  when  the  young 

people  started  moving  to  the  plain  in  the  1 940's  and  created  the  village  next  to  the  city 
(Limassol)  they  set  up  ,  initially,  another  agricultural  club  which  was  however  leftist.  The 
migration  to  the  village  in  the  plain  was  related  to  work  in  the  city;  actually  the  sons  of 
some  middle  or  well  to  do  farmers  chose  this  resettling  and  jobs  in  the  city  (  even 
construction  work)  as  a  form  of  rebellion  against  the  traditional  dictates  of  the  village  and 
the  family. 


I^Loizos  (1986), p.  104. 

20Data  on  Ypson^  are  based  on  research  on  the  village  in  the  context  of  KKEMAM  and  an  extensive 
text  by  a  local  leftist  ,  Vakanas;  see  epilogue  on  the  context  of  receiving  the  text  after  an  article  in  the 
leftist  newspaper  In  the  early  1990*s. 

21  Costis  Kosteas.  1 998.  AEL-EAS-AMOL.  Haravghi  (6/5/1 998). 

22|ntefview  with  Vakanas,  author  of  text  referred  to  above,  ff.l7 
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This  predominance  of  the  "new  generation"  in  party  activists  is  related  to  the  fact  that 
the  leftists  were  seeing  themselves  as  brinqina  about  a  fundamental  change  in  society  and 
local  culture.  It  was  a  form  of  lcx;al  modernism.  Let  us  examine,  in  this  context,  the  relation 
of  the  Left  to  a  local  tradition  (Christianity)  and  an  imported  concept  (linear  time- 
progress). 

Leftist  modernism  implied  a  questioning  of  the  church;  but  apart  from  the  early 
communists  of  the  1920's ,  atheism  (even  though  part  of  the  ideology  of  the  party)  was  not 
a  defining  characteristic  of  the  leftist  subculture .  A  section  the  G/C  leftists,  actually,  tended 
to  adopt  a  transformed  version  of  Christianity  which  saw  in  Christ*  teachings  a  form  of 

early  socialism.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Liasides^S  wrote  a  rather  clear  exposition  of 

how  many  ordinary  leftists  tended  to  view  the  blend  of  Christianity  and  socialism; 

"Socialism  will  bring  peace  for  ever  on  earth,  happiness  everywhere.  Maybe  a  lot  of 
people  will  be  killed,  but  Truth  will  shine  like  the  sun.  Hope  is  life...The  workers  of  today 
are  all  students  of  Christ,  and  he  always  supported  them.  He  cursed  the  profit  - 

seekers... "24 

But  what  distinguished  G/C  leftists  from  the  Right,  and  created  a  bond  with  the  T/C 
leftists,  was  their  fundamentally  secular  approach  on  the  relations  of  church  and  society 
and  of  religion  and  politics.  Thus  in  relation  to  the  church  and  Christianity,  Loizos  notes  on 
the  attitude  of  leftists  in  ArgagI,  In  a  period  in  which  the  Left  was  actively  supporting 
archbishop  Makarios  as  president.  The  views  of  ordinary  leftists  on  church  property  had 
not  changed  however: 

"Leftists  rarely  choose  to  discuss  Christianity,  except  to  make  criticisms  of  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  church.  They  insist  that  one  can  criticize  the  Church  without  being 
against  religion.  Only  a  staunch  village  leftist  will  deny  that  he  believes  in  God,  and 
very  few  leftists  in  Kalo  fail  to  attend  church  for  baptisms,  marriage  or  funeral 
ceremonies,  when  their  families  or  friends  are  affected  by  them.  "2  5 

In  the  lines  of  Liasides  noted  above,  one  can  discern  a  strong  future-oriented 

23  A  major  poet  associated  with  the  Left .  See  section  three. 

24  Thomas  Semeou.  1997.  Thelate  Isthe  Os  The/,  Nicosia,  p.18. 

25Loi20S  (1975),  p-125. 
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perspective  which  is  in  line  with  the  belief  of  the  Enlightenment  in  Progress  .  How 
representative  was  this  approach?  The  crisis  of  1 974  was  a  good  testing  point  for  the  faith 
of  leftists  that  "the  victory  of  Truth  and  Justice"  was  inevitable  even  if  in  a  still  unspecified  , 
but  certain  to  come,  future.  Loizos  followed  the  villagers  he  had  studied  before  the  war  in 

their  refugee  camps  and  his  data  are  revealing. ^6 

Loizos  asked  one  of  his  informants  on  why  they,  as  communists,  did  not  support  the 
position  of  the  socialist  party  ,  EDEK,  that  in  the  condition  of  crisis  ,  it  was  time  to  move 
things  in  the  direction  of  socialism,  or  at  least  take  advantage  of  the  situation  as  a  political 
force.  His  informant  answered  by  differentiating  the  present  from  the  future:  "Socialism 
has  not  yet  been  achieved  even  in  the  USSR,  so  now  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  push  for  it 
in  Cyprus." 

This  attitude  of  developing  political  strategy  on  the  basis  of  the  "present"  conjuncture 

was  typical,  as  we  will  see,  of  leftist  attitudes  and  politics.  The  future  was  conceived  as  a 

goal  which  would  come  when  the  material  (or  geopolitical  conditions)  mature,  but  this  did 

not  Imply  fatalism;  instead  of  waiting  for  that  future  the  leftists  had  to  actively  work  in 

addressing  the  issues  of  the  present  But  the  future  was  never  renounced.  It  was  actually 

the  framework  which  provided  meaning  and  hope  to  the  struggles  of  the  present.  Another 

leftist  on  being  questioned  on  what  he  thought  of  the  situation  after  the  war  of  1974  he 

responded  with  an  equal  amount  of  firmness  about  the  future  as  Liasides  did  in  his  poetry: 

"  You  see,  I  believe  that  imperialism  cannot  defeat  us.  "It  shall  not  pass",  as  I  see  it. 
Sooner  or  later,  we  shall  defeat  it  and  return  to  our  homes,  and  our  native  land.  The 
things  we  are  suffering  now  are  temporary.  No  matter  how  nationalistic  the  Turks  are 
today,  justice  will  triumph,  eventually.  Other  Turks  will  emerge,  who  are  progressives, 
and  ^e  progressive  movement  sooner  or  later  must  be  victorious.  We  on  foe  left  are  not 
in  a  hurry.  I'm  certainly  not,  and  I  believe  the  progressives  must  win."27 

One  can  comment,  of  course,  on  the  interchange  of  "will"  as  an  affirmation  of  certainty  and 
"must"  as  an  expression  of  a  belief  that  another  possibility  cannot  be  conceived.  Yet  his 

26Loizos  Peter.  1981.  The  Heart  Grown  Bitter.  Cambridge.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

27  Loizos  (1981),  p.154. 
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certainty  about  the  future,  which  reminds  one  of  both  religious  faith  and  of  the  communist- 
modernist  certainty  in  the  "march  of  history",  is  certainly  Impressive  in  the  light  of  the 
conditions  under  which  Loizos'  Informants  were  commenting.  But  as  older  leftists  by  1974, 
one  may  argue,  they  had  already  a  "lived  example"  that  dedication  to  their  Ideology  had 
bom  them  out.  The  transition  from  the  misery  of  the  1930’s  to  the  growing  prosperity 
before  1974,  was  credited  by  the  leftists  to  their  organized  political  work  and  their 
dedication  in  corxlitlons  of  repression.  It  is  this  firm  belief  in  the  future  and  the  commitment 

to  reforms  In  the  present^S  which  would  be  consensual,  that  has  constituted  the  backbone 

of  the  historical  tactic  we  will  designate  as  "radical  reformism"  in  chapter  seven. 

There  was,  thus,  an  adaptation  of  local  traditions  and  of  Enlightenment  concepts  in  the 

formation  of  Cypriot  leftism  -  an  adaptation  which  unfolded  on  the  terrain  of  a  dialectic 

between  modernization  and  local  culture  as  we  will  see.  The  most  interesting  synthesis  of 
this  dialectic  in  political  ideology  can  be  related  to  the  development  of  leftist  patriotism 
which  could  be  seen  as  a  form  of  "civil  patriotism"  (in  relation  to  the  hegemonic  racial- 
religious  nationalisms)  blending  the  local  tradition  of  bicommunallty  with  the  modern¬ 
revolutionary  concepts  of  "fraternity  and  liberty".  The  fraternity  of  all  people  (the  slogan  of 
the  French  Revolution),  the  internationalism  of  the  Left  (the  ideological  premise  of  the 
socialist  movement),  was  translated  by  the  Cypriot  communists  as  "eliminating  racial 
hatred"  and  pronouncing  "the  love  and  the  union  of  all  the  poor  people  for  the  collective 
seeking  of  their  interests"  as  they  put  it  in  their  1925  manifesto.  They  were  in  effect 
upholding  the  given  bicommunal  culture  of  the  lower  classes.  Their  innovation,  in  relation 
to  the  repertoires  of  mobilization,  amounted  to  a  transformation  of  this  reality  into 
organizations  of  civil  society:  trade  unions,  cooperatives,  clubs.  In  this  sense,  even  though 
the  concept  of  the  Cypriot  citizen  did  not  emerge  until  I960,  or  even  later,  the  Left 


28|n  the  subculture  of  the  Left ,  as  we  will  see  in  section  three,  the  two  time  dimensions  (present-future) 
had  a  internal  tension  which  defined  the  parameters  of  the  leftist  lifeworlds. 
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adopted  that  identity  increasinaiv.  Its  mobilizations  were  not  called  upon  ethnic,  racial  or 
religious  lines  but  In  adapting  traditional  bicommunality  to  a  modern  context,  the  leftists 
employed  the  language  of  liberal  politics  ("civil  rights",  "representation",  "democracy")  in 
order  to  enhance  the  "collective  interests"  of  their  constituency.  The  British  institutional 
framework  and  the  Increasing  dominance  of  nationalism  on  the  Right ,  allowed/forced  the 
communists  to  blend  the  discourse  of  class  politics  ("collective  Interests")  with  that  of 
civil/citizen  rights  (the  language  of  the  British  political  framework).  The  concept  of  "liberty" 
(not  as  the  general  battle  cry  for  'freedom"  but  as  the  specific  rights  of  individuals  in  civil 
society)  was,  thus,  bom  out  of  the  adaptation  of  class  politics  and  traditional  bicommunalitv 
to  the  framework  of  British  institutional  politics.  It  was  the  only  language  that  the  Left  could 
speak  which  could  unite  its  heterogeneous  (culturally)  constituency  in  the  face  of  the  rising 
conflictual  nationalisms. 

The  key  concept  which  characterized  the  mixing  of  class,  liberal  and  bicommunal 
themes  in  the  discourse  of  the  Left  has  been  the  concept  of  "laos"  (people).  According  to 
Loizos  the  use  of  the  term  Laos  by  the  Left  was  juxtaposed  to  that  of  the  nation  {ethnos) 
of  the  Right.  The  term  had  a  clear  class  connotation  initially  .  Thus  the  terms  "people's 
movement"  {laiko  kinima)  was  used  by  the  Left  to  designate  the  broad  alliance  of  the 
lower  and  middle  classes;  popular  fighter  {laikos  ayonistis  )  was  used  to  refer  to  the 
activists  of  a  class  based  movement;  and  the  term  "People's  organizations"  {laikes 
organosis )  referred  to  the  mass  organizations  of  the  Left.  Yet  the  term  "Kypriakos  laos" 
(Cypriot  people)  has  come  since  the  1950's  and  even  more  in  the  1960's  to  designate  also 
the  concept  of  the  totality  of  the  citizens/inhabitants  of  the  island  as  opposed  to  concepts 
such  "Cypriot  hellenism"  {Kypnakos  ellinismos)  used  by  the  G/C  Right  wing.  Papadakis 
notes  the  following  on  the  use  of  the  term  by  leftists  in  everyday  discourse  and  in  political 
debates: 

"..AKEL  followers  are  also  interested  in  unity,  albeit  of  a  different  kind:  unity  among  all 

Cypriots.  AKEL  policy  discourse  explicitly  avoids  the  use  of  "Hellenism"  but  instead 

uses  the  term  Kypnakos laos  (Cypriot  people),  which  hypothetically  can  include  Turkish 
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Cypriots..[..]  The  term  Cyf^iotpeopte  alludes  to  a  different  historical  paradigm-that  of  a 
specificaliy  Cypnot  history,  which  is  one  of  "traditional  coexistence"  between  Greek 
Cypriots  and  Turkish  Cypriots  and  in  which  AKEL's  role  in  fostering  interethnic 
cooperation  has  been  paramount.  According  to  AKEL,  this  state  of  traditional 
coexistence  was  destroy^  by  the  actions  of  right-wing  nationalists  of  both  sides,  along 

with  the  actions  of  Greece,  Turkey  and  foreign  powers."  29 
In  this  context  the  term  laos  means  actually  three  different  things  which  correspond  to 
the  three  principles  of  the  slogan  of  the  French  Revolution:  it  Is  the  lower  classes  (with 
their  claims  for  equality),  It  is  the  citizens  (with  their  civil  rights/liberty)  and  it  is  also  the  unity 
of  the  Cypriots  (a  bicommunal  fraternity).  Thus,  on  the  level  of  popular  discourse,  the  shift 
of  the  Left  to  patriotism  was  done  by  an  extension  and  an  elaboration  on  the  traditions  of 
bicommunality  and  on  the  experiences  from  the  British  political  framework.  Actually  the 
way  the  Left  is  positioned  in  relation  to  other  ideological/ethnic  factions  of  Cypriots  is 
indicative  of  a  political-ideological  force  which  has  moved  to  a  strange  form  of  a  cultural 

and  political  "center".^ 

On  the  basis  of  his  research  Papadakis  developed  a  set  of  positions  between  which  the 
G/Cs  moved  on  issues  of  identity.  The  three  main  positions  are: 

Greek- — — - ——Greek  Cypriot — — — - —Turkish  Cypriot 

G/Cs,  depending  on  context,  or  background,  tend  to  move  either  towards  identifying  with 
the  T/Cs  as  "people  of  the  same  country"  or  with  the  Greeks  as  "people  of  the  same 
nation”.  In  his  analysis  of  everyday  discourse  and  the  political  symbolism  of  party  images, 
Papadakis  identifies  the  Right  with  a  tendency  towards  the  Greek  pole  of  the  dilemma 
while  the  Left  is  identified  with  the  Cypriot  pole-  emphasizing  "commonness  with  the  T/C". 
As  we  will  see  In  chapter  six  this  identification  of  the  Left  with  Cypriotness  is  a  crucial 


29  Papadakis  (1998),  p.  155. 

30The  concept  of  the  center  as  force  preventing  extremism  and  maintaining  balance  in  a  democratic 
system  is  actually  related  to  liberal  theory;  going  all  the  way  back  to  Aristotle. 
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element  in  the  identity  of  the  subculture  of  the  Left.  But  if  we  extend  Papadakis  positions  to 
Include  also  the  Turkish  identity,  then  actually  we  may  get  the  full  image  of  the  Left’s 
political  and  cultural  position  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  Cypriot  population: 

Greek - Greek  Cypriot - Turkish  Cypriot - Turk 

G/C  nationalists  Left  T/C  nationalists 


In  effect  the  Left  appears  to  be  the  political  cultural  center  of  Cypriot  society  as  a 
whole.  And  this  middle  position  is  based  on  a  geopolitical  understanding  of  the  collective 
interests  of  the  islanders  in  relation  to  external  powers  as  we  will  see  in  chapter  seven.  In 
the  context  of  the  above  discussion  ,  though,  we  need  to  explore  further  two  issues:  1 } 
the  shifts  which  occurred  in  the  interwar  period  and  which  led  to  the  emergence  of  the 
"new  generation"  in  the  1 940's:  2)  the  way  communism  was  adapted  in  Cyprus  and  how  it 
came  to  express  such  a  disparate  range  of  views,  from  the  identification  of  Christ  with 
socialism  to  the  emphasis  on  civil  rights  as  the  real  basis  for  the  unity  of  the  Cypriot 
people. 

The  dialectics  of  ideas  and  of  practical  consequences^'^  in  Modernization 

As  we  saw  in  the  previous  chapter  political  developments  in  the  island  were  shaped  in 
the  first  period  of  British  rule  by  a  consensus  on  development  and  modernization  but  also 
by  the  increasing  rivalry  between  the  nationalists  and  the  British  administration.  In  this 
section  we  will  try  to  explore  the  cultural  dimension  of  these  developments  by  focusing  on 
two  variables:  1)  the  transformations  of  identity  in  the  G/C  community;  2)  the  development 
of  the  concept  of  equality.  The  context  of  this  exploration  will  the  dialectical  conflict 
between  the  worldview  of  the  Enlightenment,  as  It  was  imported  in  the  island  by  the  British, 


31  The  concepts  have  been  adapted  from  Sewell  (  1980 ). 
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and  the  local  worldview  of  Romiosini .  In  this  context  the  ideology  of  enosis  emerged  as 
the  hegemonic  discourse  out  of  the  conflict  It  left,  however,  an  "open  space"  for  the 
emergence  of  another  ideological  framework,  as  the  systemic  context  changed  and  as  the 
dynamics  of  modernization  created  new  social  and  cultural  forces. 

The  first  public  expression  of  cultural  conflict,  pitting  traditionalists  against  modernizers 

in  Cyprus,  was  associated  with  the  political-class  conflict  between  the  old  traditional  elite 

and  the  alliance  of  the  new  middle  class  and  the  urban  poor  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th 

century.  Apart  from  the  class  dimensions  of  the  conflict,  in  the  given  cultural  context  the 

disagreement  involved  also  the  worldview  of  society  itself.  The  conflict  as  such  was  part  of 

a  broader  confrontation  between  traditionalists  (supporters  of  the  worldview  of  Romiosini- 

eastern  Orthodox  Christianity)  and  modernizers  ,  which  was  already  going  on  in  the 

Balkans  since  the  1 8th  century.  Kitromilides  notes  on  the  cultural  reality  of  the  eastern 

Mediterranean  In  the  early  modem  period;  at  the  time,  actually,  of  incorporation  : 

"Early  modem  Balkan  society,  as  it  was  politically  unified  by  the  Ottoman  conquest  and 
culturally  homogenized  by  the  Orthodox  Church,  was  kleoiogicaliy  and  psychologically 
held  together  by  the  bonds  and  traditions  of  eastern  Orthodoxy.  Head^  by  the  Great 
Church  of  Constantinople  as  the  supreme  locus  of  spiritual  and  political  leadership  and 
with  its  central  focus  unshakably  fixed  on  the  old  imperial  capital  of  the  East  Roman 
emperors  and  the  Ottoman  sultans,  Balkan  society  in  this  guise  remained  the  heir  of 
the  imperial  ecumenical  Ideas  of  medieval  Byzantium.  It  was  precisely  in  this  context 
that  the  Orthodox  Church,  with  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  at  its  head,  was 
transmogrified  into  a  polity  in  captivity.  Against  this  background,  modem  concepts  of 
secular  statehood  and  nationality  associated  with  the  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  and 
western  rationalism  came  to  disrupt  and  subvert  both  Ottoman  rule  and  Orthodox  unity 
in  the  Balkans.  The  eventually  conflicting  nationalisms  which  sprang  out  of  this 
ideological  transformation  were  the  forces  that  brought  the  shared  Byzantine  legacy  to 
an  end  In  Balkan  society. 2 

Romiosini  had  also  geotx>litical  implications  and  its  decline  left  open  ended  connections 
as  we  will  see.  Since  the  1 8th  century  Russia  had  emerged  as  the  "protector"  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Even  though  Russia  belonged  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople/lstanbul,  yet  it  acquired  a  special  status  in  the  world  of 
Romiosini  as  an  Orthodox  Empire.  Prophecies  and  popular  songs  ,  during  the  Ottoman 


32paschalis  Kitromilides  .1989.  "Imagined  Communities"  and  the  Origins  of  the  National  Question  in  the 
Balkans.  European  History  Quarterly ,  vol.19,  no.2  ,  p.161-2. 
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pericxl,  talked  about  the  "blond  race"  or  about "  MoskovosT  .which  was  about  to  liberate 
the  Christians.  Actually  there  are  indications  that  Russia  did  try  to  acquire  a  more  stable 
Influence  in  Cyprus  through  "Russian  clerics  and  monks  who  flooded  Cyprus  with  visits  and 

missions"^  In  the  18th  century.  In  the  1850's  actually,  during  the  Crimean  war,  a  leaflet 

was  circulated  in  Nicosia  calling  on  Christians  to  support  Russia.  But.  as  we  saw  in 
chapter  two,  the  local  upper  classes  were  in  that  period  oriented  towards  the  West 
precisely  because  that  was  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  island  in  the  European 
world-economy.  The  Russian  missionaries  were  more  successful  among  the  Arab 
Christians.  KItromilides  notes  on  the  spreading  of  the  conflict  between  nationalists  and 
traditionalists  in  the  Middle  East: 

"  At  about  the  same  time  [end  of  19th  century} ,  similar  conflicts  between  nationalist 
and  traditionalist  parties  in  the  hierarchy  occurred  in  the  Orthodox  churches  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  experienced  such  a  crisis  when  in  1 897  its 
Arab  bishops,  urged  on  by  years  of  Russian  propaganda  and  after  a  protracted  struggle, 
forced  the  resignation  of  their  Cypriot-bom  patriarch  Spyridon,  the  last  in  a  long  line  of 

Greek  Orthodox  patriarchs  of  Antioch."^^ 

Thus  Russian  influence  in  the  times  of  the  decline  of  Romiosini  adapted  actually  to 
alliances  with  modernizers  -  the  nationalists  at  that  particular  time.  In  broader  terms 

Russia  remained  a  geopolitical  force  In  the  area  and  despite  its  change  of  regimes  in  1917, 
it  did  maintain  an  allure  due  to  its  traditional  geopolitical  role  and  its  image  in  popular 
culture.  An  example  of  the  translation  of  traditional  allegiances  in  a  modern  context,  in 
Cyprus,  occurred  in  one  of  the  towns  in  which  the  Left  was  particularly  strong  in  the  1940's 
and  1950’s,  Lapithos.  In  the  town  there  was  during  World  War  II  a  community  of  believers 
in  the  prophecies  of  Agathagellos  (some  type  of  an  eastern  Nostradamus).  This 
community  supported  the  Nazis  actually  whom  it  viewed  as  the  "Wond  race"  referred  to  in 
the  prophecy  which  was  supposed  to  liberate  the  Cypriot  Christians.  After  the  end  of  the 
war  they  switched  allegiances  to  the  Left,  returning  to  the  more  traditional  belief  that  the 

SSvrecos  (1990  [1983]).  p.  190. 

34^Kitromilides  (1989),  p.184. 
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"blond  race"  was  Russia.  The  communist  revolution  turned  of  course  the  church  against 
Russia  but  by  then  Russia  was  again  on  the  same  side  as  Cypnots  ~  it  was  against 

colonialism.  In  effect  Russia,  as  we  will  see  In  chapter  seven,  played  a  key  role  in  the 
geopolitics  of  the  independence  of  the  island.  Russia  was  a  great  power  of  the  area  and  its 
involvement  in  the  island  was  Inevitable.  And  the  cultural  affinity  inherited  from  traditional 
Orthodox  culture  did  play  a  role  in  legitimizing  political  choices . 

The  product  of  the  conflict  between  traditionalists  and  natlonalists/modemizers  in 

Greece  was  a  new  imperialist  ideology,  the  Megali  Idea  ^  (Great  Idea),  which  claimed 

that  the  historic  mission  of  the  Greek  nation  was  to  recreate  an  empire  (on  the  ashes  of 
the  Ottoman  one).  This  new  ideology  focused  Greek  politics  on  the  annexation  of  new 
lands  to  the  Kingdom  of  Athens  and  the  "emancipation"  of  still  occupied  Christian  or  Greek 
speaking  populations,  it  is  in  this  framework  that  the  cultural  and  political  conflict  of  the  new 
and  old  elites  unfolded  in  Cyprus.  The  new  middle  classes  ,  mostly  educated  In  Athens  or 
under  the  influence  of  teachers  and  intellectuals  who  came  from  Greece  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  the  Megali  Idea  ,  adopted  nationalism  as  their  banner.  In  the  1890’s  the 
discontent  of  the  urban  lower  classes  due  to  the  transition  of  regimes  and  the  nationalist 
movement  of  the  middle  class  intelligentsia  "met"  and  developed  a  powerful  alliance  which 
confronted  successfully  the  old  elite  in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century.  A  characteristic 
case  in  this  "meeting"  was  the  Greek  teacher,  N.  Katalanos  ,  who  set  up  a  "school  for 
laborers",  after  being  denied  a  teaching  position  by  the  official  school  authorities  (which 
were  controlled  by  the  rival  party).  His  lecturers  covered  not  only  nationalist  themes  but 
also  scientific  issues  (he  was  a  physics  teacher)  which  brought  forward  an  education  and 

an  outlook  based  on  the  Enlightenment.^®  it  was  not  accidental  In  this  context  that  In 
1899  the  archbishop  issued  a  circular  condemning  the  spreading  of  "materialist" 

SSKitromilides  (1989). 

S^For  extensive  analysis  see  Katsiaounis  (1996). 
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ideologies.  Thus  nationalism  appeared  on  the  historical  scene  as  a  first  form  of  an 
equalitarian  ideology  emphasizina  the  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment.  The  tension  within  the 
Christian  community  came  to  a  head  on  confrontation  in  1900  when  the  archbishop  died. 
The  rising  party  of  the  nationalists  questioned  the  closed  process  of  selecting  the 
archbishop  and  demanded  a  more  open  democratic  one. 

It  was  a  key  historical  moment  for  the  peculiarities  of  Cypriot  modernization.  The 
nationalists  who  represented  at  the  time  the  modernizers  "chose"  to  contest  and  control 
the  main  institution  of  the  traditionalists  rather  than  weaken  it.  In  the  process  the  church 
itself  would  get  modernized  but  the  nationalists  would  very  soon  become,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  lower  classes,  the  conservative  "old  politicians"-  as  they  accused  their  opponents  in  the 

IBStys.^^  The  shift  of  the  conflict  in  the  terrain  of  the  church  implied  also  that  the 

influences  of  British  liberalism  (in  the  demand,  for  example,  of  more  open  democratic 
processes)  were  adopted  in  the  traditional  institutions  of  Cypriot  society  and  in  the 
imported  ideology  of  nationalism. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  world  of  Romiosini  lost.  Nowadays,  for  example,  all  the  churches 
have  outside  them  a  Greek  flag,  the  symbol  of  the  ideological  enemy  of  the  church  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  very  few  have  the  traditional  yellow  flag  with  the  two  headed 
eagle,  the  symbol  of  Byzantium  and  Romiosini .  But  symbols  can  be  misleading  when 
analyzed  out  of  context.  The  world  of  Romiosini  lost,  but  not  the  church.  What  came  out 
of  the  conflict  victorious,  was  not  the  ideology  imported  from  Greece  but  actually  a  local 
variant  which  from  the  beginning  exhibited  a  dear  localism.  Let  us  examine  In  this  context 
two  types  of  discourses  used  during  the  conflict:  1 )  the  conflict  over  Christianity,  i.e.,  "on 
who  was  a  better  Christian";  2)  the  first  expression  of  a  differentiation  between  Cypriots 
and  Greeks  in  public  discourse  in  the  20th  century. 

1 )  The  local  adaptation  of  Greek  nationalism,  the  church  and  "Cypriot  heilenism":  Greek 

37|n  effect  it  seems  that ,  as  in  the  1830’s,  sections  of  the  rising  middle  class  were  accommodated  in  the 
dfdes  of  the  ruling  class. 
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nationalism  in  Greece  was  royalist  rather  than  democratic,  and  in  the  Greek  kingdom  the 
church  was  used  by  the  state  rather  than  be  autonomous  as  in  Cyprus.  These  two 
dimensions  differentiated  sharply  the  local  dynamics,  as  they  unfolded  during  the 
"archbishobic  issue"  of  1900-10,  from  developments  in  Greece.  And  despite  the 
appearance  of  victory,  the  nationalists  ,  as  supporters  until  then  of  modernization,  had  to 

grant  a  lot  during  the  conflict  and  in  the  compromise  of  the  two  camps  at  the  end. 38  They 

abandoned  secularism  and  accepted  the  terrain  of  the  church  as  an  arena  for  solving 
political  and  cultural  issues.  On  the  structural  level  nationalism  was,  in  effect,  adopted  as  an 
ideology  of  the  institution  of  the  church. 

The  conservatives  accused  the  nationalists  of  being  instruments  of  a  masonic 
conspiracy.  As  Katsiaounis  shows,  despite  the  vehement  denials  at  the  time,  indeed  the 
leaders  of  the  nationalist  movement  were  associated  with  the  masonic  lodges;  and  he 
relates  this  with  similar  patterns  In  western  Europe.  The  nationalists,  on  the  other  hand, 
accused  the  conservatives  for  being  collaborators  of  the  British  and  for  flirting  with 

protestantism.39  In  this  context  the  nationalists  not  only  contested  the  traditionalists  In 

their  terrain  (the  church)  organizationally,  but  they  extended  their  critique  to  the  worldview 
of  their  opponents.  They  argued  that  the  traditionalists  were  not  Orthodox  enough.  In  this 
discourse,  however,  the  nationalists  were  adopting  part  of  the  worldview  of  their 
opponents  and  were  thus  discarding  the  secularism  of  the  Enlightenment.  But  even  more 
they  were,  unknowingly  of  course,  creating  a  major  Institutional  "residual"  of  Cypriotness  in 
the  process  of  hellenization;  the  autonomous  church  was  strengthened.  And  this  church 
was  autonomous  not  only  from  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  but  even  more  from  the 
archbishop  of  Athens.  In  effect,  despite  the  delirious  enotidsm  of  the  church  around  the 

3^The  conflict  was  not  resolved  by  the  clear  victory  of  the  one  faction.  The  nationalist  bishop  won  but  the 
other  bishop  was  also  given  an  honorary  position  signalling  a  spirit  of  compromise  among  the  el'ttes. 

S^The  symbolic  background  of  the  accusation  was  the  collaborationist  attitude  of  the  traditional  elite.  The 
theological  critique  originated  from  the  relation  of  the  bishop  of  Kyrenia  with  the  Greek  theologitian, 
Makrakis,  who  was  accused  of  advocating  “ecumenical  views" . 
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middle  of  the  century,  the  institution  of  the  church  itself  would  be  a  major  obstacle  for 
enosis  The  church  despite  the  change  of  Ideology  remained  what  it  was:  an 

organization  with  economic,  political  and  cultural  power  which  would  have  been  diminished 
in  the  Greek  state. 

The  phenomenon  of  enoUdsm  may  be  considered  a  moment  of  ideology  becoming 
autonomous  In  relation  to  the  material  and  institutional  reality,^"*  but  eventually  reality 

always  asserted  itself.  And  it  Is  in  this  context  actually  that  the  Cypriot  version  of  Greek 
nationalism  ( the  Ideology  of  "Cypriot  hellenism")  was  grounded  not  on  the  Greek  king  or 
on  belief  in  democratization,  but  on  the  archbishop,  who.  despite  ail  the  institutional  and 
cultural  changes  ,  would  claim  strongly  the  Ottoman  title  of  the  Ethnarch]  which  literally 
means  "leader  of  the  nation".  And  even  more  enosis  would  be  translated  in  religious 
terms  and  would  acquire  a  mystical  religious  aura,  A  perceptive  British  official  noted  on  this 
translation  of  the  geopolitical  strategy  of  the  Greek  nation  Into  an  apocalypti'c/millenarian 
"moment"  by  Cypriot  Orthodoxy; 

The  priest  is  ,  therefore,  always  a  firm  believer  In  the  Enosis  movement,  as  Enosis, 
to  him,  means  the  reunion  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  which  have  been  artificially 

disjoined."^2 

The  significance  of  this  identification  of  the  "reunion"  with  enosis  can  be  seen  more  clearly 

as  a  form  millenarian  ideology  which  adopted  the  language  and  imagery  of  the  past  in  a 

modern  context,  if  it  Is  related  to  the  meaning  of  "reunion"  in  Orthodox  theology.  Kenna 

notes  on  the  differences  between  western  and  eastern  versions  of  Christianity: 

"  Salvation  [for  the  orthodox]  is  not  viewed  in  terms  of  Christ's  paying  the  debt  for  the 
sin  of  Adam,  but  through  his  uniting  the  human  and  the  divine,  restoring  the  true 

nature  of  human  beings  as  originally  created.  The  "anthropology"  of  Orthodoxy  -  that  is 
,  its  view  of  human  nature-  is  that  "deification",  being  "in  God",  is  the  natural  state  and 
that  since  the  Fall  human  beings  live  in  €m  unnatural  state,  slaves  to  the  body  and  to 
the  world,  living  a  life  that  ends  in  death.  Original  sin  deprived  human  beings  of  the 
freedom  of  this  “natural  state",  so  the  focus  is  not  on  Inherited  guilt,  but  on  the 

40  The  political  path  of  Makarios  after  1950  was  indicative;  see  chapter  seven. 

41  Andreas  Panayiotou.  1984.  /  Kypros  ,io  Ethniko  kB  o  Ethnikismos.  Athens.  FHla  Porias. 

42Georgallide3  (1986),  p.161. 
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deprivation  of  freedom."^^ 

In  the  alxjve  context  one  can  see  the  powerful,  emotionally,  worldview  that  the  Left  had 
to  confront.  Nationalism  painted  increasingly  modernization  (identified  with  British  rule)  as 
a  "state  of  the  Fall" ,  of  being  "slaves  to  the  body" ,  as  "an  unnatural  state";  as  opposed  to 

being  united  with  the  "  mother"  (Greece)  which  was  the  "natural"  state 

2)  The  political  uses  of  identity.  Part  of  the  church  conflict  was  the  transformation  of 
Identities  from  Romii  to  Ellines.  The  two  identities  carried  with  them  different  conceptions 

of  time/historicity^  and  space.^  In  the  case  of  Cyprus  the  confrontation  of  the  two 

identities  implied  also  a  first  form  of  assertion  of  localism  against  the  imported  ideology  of 
Greekness.  This  distinction  between  Greeks  and  Cypriots  continued  of  course  under  other 
forms,  and  it  acquired  an  explicitly  political  form  In  the  1960’s.  This  differentiation  has 

been  8malyzed  in  several  works  recently. In  terms  of  identification  in  everyday  discourse 

the  Cypriots  designate  themselves  as  Kyprei  (Cypriots)  while  citizens  of  the  Greek  state 
are  designated  as  kalamarades  (scribers).  The  designation  of  Greeks  as  "  people  of  the 
pen"  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  linguistic  differentiation  between  the  two  people  but  also 
between  oral,  everyday  (Cypriot)  and  written  ,  official,  high  culture  (Greek)  language. 

Kalamarades,  however,  has  come  also  to  mean  disorganized,^  deceitful,  a  person  of 


^Margaret  Kenna  .1995.  Orthodox  Theology  and  Local  Practice  in  Contemporary  Greece:  Whose 
Tradition?  Hellenic  studies  Review,  no  2,  p.  44 

^The  speeches  in  nationalist  sermons  and  the  letters  of  EOKA  activists  from  prison  abound  with  this 
imagery. 

^^E/fnas”  implied  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Greek  world  while  Romios  of  the  Byzantine  middle  ages. 
^For  Ellines  the  spatial  contours  were  defined  by  the  goals  of  the  modem  Greek  state  while  the  Romff 
saw  themselves  as  part  of  a  grand  Orthodox  Christian  unity  stretching  from  the  Balkans  to  the  Middle 
East. 

^7see  Mavratsas  (1998). 

reference  which  goes  back  to  the  "secret  pride"  of  Cypriots  (of  both  communities)  that  they  resemble 
the  model  of  British  organization  .  The  T/Cs,  for  example,  today  look  down  on  Turkish  settlors  as 
"backward  peasants" . 
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high  words  and  little  action^.  Feelings  of  suspicion  but  also  a  certain  air ,  already,  of 

superiority  in  relation  to  “chaotic”  Greek  society  can  be  seen  from  the  orators  that  the 
conservatives  invited  to  counteract  the  rhetoric  of  Katalanos.  These  speakers,  mainly  from 

the  Ottoman  Empire,^  engaged  in  vitriolic  attacks  against  Greece  and  the  prospect  of 

union  with  the  Greek  Kingdom.  The  most  notorious  of  these  speakers  .Teknopoulos, 
attacked  the  Greeks  as  "thieves" ,  "liars"  and  in  general  as  a  society  Infected  with  "moral 

corruption  and  materialist  ideas."  51  in  this  context  the  traditional  elite  of  Romiosini  tried 

to  use  actually  the  feelings  of  localism/difference,  but  also  the  feeling  that  the  Cypriots 
were  part  of  a  "more  advanced  empire",  against  their  ideological  rivals.  They  were  the  first 
but  not  the  last  ones.  A  few  years  later,  during  World  War  I,  a  prominent  pro-royalist 
nationalist  put  forward  the  Idea  of  independence,  rather  than  union  with  Greece  which  was 
then  ruled  by  the  anti-royalists. 

Thus  if  the  victory  of  the  nationalists  and  the  adoption  of  Megali  Idea  could  be  seen  as 
integrating  the  G/C  in  the  "imaginary  community"  of  the  Greek  nation,  the  Cypriot  case 
was  characterized  also  by  two  differentiating  dimensions: 

1 )  it  occurred  in  an  institutional  context  already  shaped  by  British  colonialism,  rather  in  the 
context  of  the  Greek  state  or  in  the  context  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  thus  had  a  strong 
impact  from  the  liberal  cultural  framework  of  the  colonial  administration: 

2)  it  occurred  in  an  already  autocephalous  church  which  had  been  a  powerful  institution 
since  the  Ottoman  times. 

The  hegemonic  framework  which  developed  can  be  seen  as  a  product  of  an  "internal 
dialectic"  between  the  worldviews  of  the  above  two  institutions  of  Cvoriot  society:  the 


^  A  reference  to  the  linguistic  differentiation  but  it  has  also  strong  political  overtones  in  relation  to  the 
inaction  of  Greece  in  1964  and  1974. 

SOwhere  there  was  a  heated  debate  already  between  the  "party  of  hellenism"  and  the  "party  of 
Fk^nuosinr,  Kitromilides  (1989). 

StLymbourides  (1985),  p.78. 
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coloniai  administration  and  the  church.  The  colonial  administration  was  the  force  which  had 
introduced  in  the  island  the  "logic"  of  the  worldview  of  the  Enlightenment  in  relation  to  the 
belief  in  progress/development ,  the  "sclentific"-rational  outlook  and  popular  participation  in 

public  administration. 52  ji^e  church  and  the  traditional  elite  reacted  to  the  refusal  of  the 

British  to  recognize  the  traditional  authority  of  the  church,  but  these  reactions  were  limited. 

Nationalism,  In  this  context,  introjected  itself  in  the  rather  fluid  atmosphere  of  the  latter  part 

of  the  1 9th  century  as  a  force  enhancing  the  modernizing  dynamics  already  introduced  by 

the  British  while  presenting  itself  as  a  force  opposed  to  the  limits  of  British  rule;  and,  in 

broader  terms,  to  modernization  under  British  influence.  But  nationalism  was  hardly  anti- 

British  before  1931 ;  after  all  Greece  was  the  Orthodox  state  supported  by  the  British  in  the 

eastern  Mediterranean.  It  recognized  actually  the  link  of  geopolitical  and  cultural  concerns 

and,  as  Georgallldes  notes,  the  "educated  classes"  saw  themselves  as  proud  members  of 

the  hegemonic  world-empire  despite  their  rhetoric; 

"Although  over  the  years  rulers  and  subjects  understood  one  another  better  they  did  not 
draw  closer  together.  Paradoxically,  the  Greeks  remained  in  many  ways  pro-British, 
unquestionably  accepting  the  proposition  that  Hellenic  and  British  national  interests 
were,  and  would  always  remain,  identical  and  ready  to  satisfy  all  British  strategic 
requirements.  They  never  defied  the  law  or  lost  their  respect  for  the  British  political  and 
judicial  systems.  I^eir  admiration  extended  even  to  the  British  empire  -  seen  as  an 
instrument  for  the  diffusion  of  progress  to  more  backward  parts  of  the  world  -  and  to 
metropolitan  Britain  as  the  mother  of  parliamentary  democracy.  They  remembered 
Britein's  role  as  one  of  the  Guaranteeing  Powers  of  Greek  indeperKtence  and  its  1 864 
cession  of  the  Ionian  islands  to  Greece;  and  they  were  aware  of  Greece’s  continued 
need  for  British  friendship  and  support  All  these  elements  cultivated  in  the  educated 
Greek  Cypriots  a  belief  that,  unlike  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Britain  was  not  an  enemy."  53 

In  this  context  the  Cypriot  version  of  Greek  nationalism  was  a  dialectical  product  of  the 

British  colonial  framework  .  It  was  inspired  by  the  "Anglo-Greek  friendship"  ,  it  tried  to 

encourage  increased  participation,  and  it  shifted  the  existing  historiographical  emphasis 

from  the  medieval  period  to  the  ancient;  moving  In  this  sense  in  parallel  with  the  respect  of 

the  British  (and  generally  western)  "sclentific"/modern  historiography  for  the  world  of 

SSjhis  togic  was  introduced  through  institub'onai  reforms  and  it  thus  permeated  everyday  life  -  rather  than 
flow  from  the  ideas  of  the  inteilectuai  elite. 

SSQeorgailides  (1979),  p.  422. 
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Greek  antiquity.  54  At  the  same  time  nationalism  confronted  the  British  on  a  symbolic  level 

of  equality.  An  incident  in  1902  was  indicative.  In  a  discussion  in  London  on  Cypriot 
antiquities  and  the  economic  situation  of  the  island  ,  the  British  prime  minister  made  some 
comments  about  the  contemporary  Cypriots  not  having  a  "public  spirit".  The  comments 
were  rather  humorous  but  in  line  with  the  British  attitude  of  seeing  the  Cypriots  as  a  still 
Immature  semi-barbarian  population.  The  debate  caused  a  furor  in  the  Legislative  council 
arxi  the  nationalists  responded  by  stating  that  the  G/Cs  were  descendants  of  the  Greek 
nation  and  that  their  problems  would  be  solved  once  united  with  Greece.  The  discussion 
on  the  rhetorical  level  was  clear;  the  G/Cs  confronted  the  British  on  the  basis  of  a  newly 
affirmed  ancestry  from  ancient  Greece  and  a  future  in  a  Greek  empire;  they  were,  in  this 
sense,  equal  to  their  colonial  rulers.  Nationalism  was  in  this  context  an  affirmation  of 
symbolic  equality  of  the  natives  with  their  colonial  masters . 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  discussion  we  can  see  the  two  themes  which  will  dominate 
right  wing  thought,  and  which  will  act  as  cultural  bamers  to  the  Left:1 )  the  translation  of 

enosis  into  a  religious  language  which  made  It  In  effect  a  form  of  a  transitional  55  ideology 

with  powerful  roots  In  the  past  and  in  the  fear  of  modernization;  2)  nationalism  was  in  Itself 
an  egalitarian  movement  (the  first  to  appear  in  effect)  and  as  such  it  maintained  its  appeal 
as  a  dogma  legitimizing  the  new  found  pride  of  natives  in  relation  to  the  colonial  power. 
But  in  some  sectors  it  created  also  a  degree  of  "nationalist  pride"  in  relation  to  the  other 
community  which  was  seen  as  a  "barbaric  race". 

We  could  represent  the  above  discussion  on  the  first  period  of  British  colonialism  as 

^  The  first  decade  of  the  20th  century  witnessed  a  ms^or  shift  in  the  historiography  of  Cyprus  which  has 
not  been  adequately  analyzed  yet  Until  then  Cypriot  historiography  (which  could  be  traced  from  the  Latin 
period  to  1788  when  a  "modem"  chronological  history  appeared)  traced  the  origins  of  Cypriots  to  either 
riettim  the  son  of  Noah  or  to  St.  Eieni's  colonization  of  the  island.  The  20th  century  shift  discarded  these 
biblical  references  and  adopted  ,  for  the  first  time,  Greek  colonization  in  antiquity  as  the  "beginning"  of 
Cypriot  history. 

55  Richard  Miller .  1977.  Bohemia.  The  protocutture  then  and  now.  Chicago.  Nelson-Hall.  Miller  identifies 
transitional  ideologies  as  those  which  emerged  in  Europe  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  and  which  were 
characterized  by  a  contradictory  duality:  belief  In  autonomy  and  a  yearning  for  authority/sufamission. 
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follows: 

RELATIONS: - >  cultural/^Kslitjcal  impact , - >  political  impact,  < - >  cultural  links 

SYSTEMIC  LEVEL  fqeopolltics-wofid views): _ imperialism/age  of  Empires 

West/Enlightenment 

UK-liberafism  Russia/Romiosini 

Ottoman  Empire 
u: 

Cyprus 

STRUCTURAL  LEVEL  Institutions-MeasI:  Dialectic  of  institutions  and  Ideas 

British  administration - :>  < - Church 

Cypriot  hellenism/Ethnarchic  church 

SITUATIONAL  LEVEL  (identitv-egualitv):  Culture  of  Egualitv 

Greekness  as  symbolic  equality  with  colonizer-  new  identity 

The  second  period  (1920-1960)  which  was  also  the  period  in  which  the  Left  emerged 
and  in  which  it  moved  progressively  towards  the  role  of  the  local  patriotic  force,  can  be 
represented  as  follows. 
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RELATIONS:  < - >geopolitical  alliances 

SYSTEMIC  LEVEL:  Decolonization  -  coid  war 

USA/UK-cotoniaJ  power  CYPRUS  USSR-communism 

use  of  local  nationalism  < - >Right  Left  < - anti-imperialism 


STRUCTURAL  LEVEL:  Modernization  -  "need  for  a  Cyprocentrtc  perspective” 

Left  wing  transformab'ons  of  Romiosini  - Modernism  and  the  middle  classes 

converge  in  leftist  form  of  Cyprocentricism/patriotism 

SITUATIONAL  LEVEL:  Adaptations  of  localist  Identity  residuals 

Language  and  bicommunalipy 

Demands  for  eauaJitv  in  reality  -  rights  of  British  citizens 

The  key  characteristic  of  the  second  period  was  clearly  the  different  internal 
development  of  Greece  and  Cyprus.  And  the  differences  were  not  simply  political;  they 
involved  actually  a  different  model  of  modernization  as  a  result  of  different  positions  in  the 
world  system.  This  alternative  development  has  been  raised  in  the  1960's  as  causa! 
variable  for  the  seemingly  "surprising"  reluctance  of  the  G/Cs  to  advocate  enosis,  in 
practical  terms,  after  the  1960  independence.  The  development  of  different  structural 

(institutions),^  systemic  (the  different  economic  structures  and  economic  relations),^ 

and  situational  (the  linguistic  difference)^  factors  and  realities  in  Cyprus  (in  relation  to 
Greece)  have  been  invoked  as  causes  for  that  reluctance.  Yet,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 

56  Papadopouios  (1963),  Attalides  (1979). 

57AttalIdes  (1979),  Ziartides  (1995)  both  emphasizes  interest  of  civil  service  and  bourgeoisie  in 
independence. 

58  This  view  has  been  articulated  from  the  1960's  but  for  a  more  recent  exposition  (from  a  Qreco^ntnc 
perspective)  on  the  differentiating  function  of  language  see;  Menelaos  Christodoulou  .  1993.  I  Simerini 
Fasis  tis  Ellinikis  Ylossis  en  Kypm.  in  Ellada  Fthogon  Heousa.  Nicosia.  Kenfro  Meleton  (eras  Monis 
Kykkou. 
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the  previous  chapter,  a  first  form  of  Cypriot  consciousness  emerged  already  in  the  1920's 
in  the  radical  demand  of  the  communists  for  independence  and  in  the  more  moderate 
demands  of  the  populists  for  autonomy  and  political  reforms.  In  this  sense  it  seems  that 
only  a  decade  or  so  after  the  final  victory  of  the  discourse  of  nationalism  (in  1910)  there 
were  already  forces  which  were  challenging  that  hegemony  from  a  Cyprocentric 
perspective.  In  order  to  understand  this  early  emergence  of  anti-hegemonic  positions  we 
have  to  understand  the  internal  tensions  of  the  hegemonic  discourse  In  relation  to  two 
forces:  1 )  the  cultural  forces  left  out  of  the  hegemonic  consensus,  and  2)  the  new 
dynamics  developing  due  to  institutional  modernization.  There  was  in  effect,  as 
Papadopoulos'  recognized  in  the  1960's.  a  growing  distance,  and  conflict,  between  the 
hegemonic  culture  and  the  implications  of  the  development  of  local  institutions  under  the 
influence  of  British  inspired  modernization.  It  was  a  "dialectic  of  practical  consequences"  : 
the  hegemonic  ideology  of  nationalism  had  raised  symbolically  the  Cypriots  to  a  position  of 
equality  with  their  colonial  masters;  but  precisely  this  equality  implied  that  the  natives  would 
sooner  or  later  demand  also  rights  and  benefits  as  demanded  by  the  British  citizens.  And 
this  demand  would  be  directed  not  only  against  the  British  but  also  against  the  local  upper 
classes. 

1)  The  adaptation  of  residuals:  The  hegemonic  discourse  of  nationalism  after  1910  may 
have  represented  In  class  terms  a  fusion  of  the  old  and  the  new  elites,  but  in  its  formation  it 
had  to  discard  and  ignore  cultural  dynamics  which  were  not  about  to  disappear.  We  may 
call  these  dynamics  "residuals"  in  the  sense  that  they  were  parts  of  the  traditional 
lifeworlds  of  Cypriots  and  could  not  be  eliminated  by  a  simple  political  confrontation,  even 
If  It  lasted  for  a  decade.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  institution  of  the  church  as  a 
structural  residual  whose  "organizational  interests"  predisposed  it  actually  to  avoid  union 
with  Greece;  despite  the  fervent  passion  of  its  members  before  enosis  became  a  realistic 
possibility.  Let  us  examine  two  historically  significant  cultural  residuals  as  they  relate  to 
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conceptions  of  selfhood  (language)^  and  otherness  (bicommunality).  These  residuals 

have  been  associated  historically  with  a  split  between  everyday  experience  and  hegemonic 
discourse:  1 )  bicommunal  everydayness  VS  nationalist  hatred  of  the  other  community,  2) 
local  language  as  a  sign  of  local  identity  VS  Greek  language  of  elites  . 
a)  Otherness,  the  experience  of  bicommunality :  The  growing  Greek  nationalism  in  the  G/C 
community  had  posited  Turks  as  the  main  enemy  of  the  Greek  nation.  Christians  and 
Muslims  though  in  Cyprus  co-existed  rather  peacefully,  as  we  saw,  in  rural  and  urban  life. 
The  growth  of  nationalism  may  have  created  stereotypes,  while  the  wars  between  Greece 

and  Turkey  may  have  created  feelings  of  nationalist  enthusiasm,  but  the  reality 

remained  that  In  everyday  life  Greeks/Christians  and  Turks/Muslims  had  a  common 
experience  which  was  running  counter  to  the  ideology  of  the  hegemonic  discourse.  This 
discrepancy  between  the  high  discourse  of  imported  nationalism  and  Cypriot  everydayness 
can  be  seen  in  a  bicommunal  call  of  the  bishop  leading  the  nationalists  in  the  early  1 900's. 
The  bishop  of  Kitium  urged  the  members  of  the  Legislative  council  to  put  aside 
"sentimental  discussions"  after  a  communal  division  in  the  council  over  references  to  the 
issue  of  enosis.  and  "like  good  patriots  join  again  to  work  for  the  interests  of  the  country." 
And  he  added: 

•  Cyprus  should  be  chiefly  for  the  Cypriots.  There  is  no  hatred  of  foreigners  ,  but  when 
the  Cypriots  saw  the  partiality  of  the  Government  for  foreigners  the  Cypriots  thought  it 

their  duty  to  look  after  their  interests  first"®  ^ 

Statements  like  these  would  be  associated  in  the  decades  after  1960  with  the 
Cyprocentric  perspective  and,  especially  in  the  1960’s,  they  would  be  anathema  to  the 
nationalist  descendants  of  the  bishop  of  Kitium.  The  latter  generation  of  nationalists  saw  in 
such  statements  on  "Cypriot  patriotism"  or  "Cyprus  for  Cypriots"  efforts  (often  linked  with 

SSpor  the  devetopment  of  language  as  a  major  component  of  the  local  identity  see  the  recent  socio- 
lingulstic  study:  Lydia  Sciriha  .  1996.  A  Question  of  Identity:  Language  Use  in  Cyprus.  Nicosia.  Intercoilege 
Press. 

60  Such  as  the  war  of  1897;  see  Katsiaounis  (1996). 

61  Georgallides  (1979),  p.73,  ff.  3. 
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some  form  or  another  of  a  communist  conspiracy)  to  dehellenize  the  population.  Thus 
despite  the  rise  of  nationalism  the  experience  of  co-exIstence  but  also  the  British 
institutiorial  framework  which  allowed  for  the  bicommunal  organization  of  the  lower  classes 
created  in  effect  an  everyday  reality  which  remained  largely  unaccounted  in  nationalist 
discourse.  The  most  significant  form  of  adaptation  of  this  traditional  bicommunalitv  was  its 
translation  into  a  form  of  "civil  identity"  through  the  formal  organizations  in  which  members 
of  both  communities  could  participate  :  and,  as  far  as  the  lower  classes  were  concerned, 
these  organizations  were  the  cooperatives  and  the  trade  unions  which  were  either 
facilitated  or  tolerated  under  the  British  institutional  framework. 

b)  Selfhood  and  the  linguistic  distance:  Nationalism,  as  Gellner®^  has  argued,  is  the 

imposition  of  high  culture  on  a  society.  This  imposition  is  associated  with  the  imposition  of  a 
uniform  national  language  through  the  school  system.  At  best  the  uniform  language  to  be 
imposed  is  spoken  by  large  sections  of  the  population.  In  the  case  of  Greek  nationalism  the 

language  associated  with  the  homogenizing  effort  of  the  hegemonic  discourse®^  was  an 

archaic  form  of  Greek  developed,  indeed,  by  "scribers"®^  which  was  quite  foreign  to  the 

linguistic  forms  of  the  popular  classes.  As  Kitromilides  argued  the  Imposition  of  this 
linguistic  form  was  done  through  the  schools,  the  army  and  the  judicial  system.  In  Cyprus, 
however,  the  imported  version  of  Greek  could  count  only  on  the  educational  system.  The 
linguistic  version  spoken  by  the  majority  traces  its  origin  to  the  Hellenistic  Greek  of 

antiquity^  and  it  has  undergone  decisive  influences  from  Latin,  Turkish  and  British  (this 
century).  It  belongs  to  the  family  of  Greek  languages  but  its  designation  as  a  "dialect"  or  a 

62Emest  Gellner .  1983.  Nations  and  Nationaiism.  Ithaca.  Cornell  University  Press. 

^Language  was  a  key  variable  in  the  nationalist  discourse  since  it  "proved",  according  to  nationalist 
ideologues,  the  continuity  of  the  Greek  nation  from  andent  times  to  the  present 

^The  term  kalamarades  (scribers)  is  used  in  Greece  also  to  designate  the  high  intelligentsia  assodated 
with  the  effort  to  revive  the  andent  form  of  Greek. 

®5christodoulou  (1993).  This  linguistic  version  ,  the  Cypriot  language/dialect,  was  spoken  also  by  a  large 
section  of  the  T/Cs  before  1974. 
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"language"  has  been  a  political  issue.  Schooling  and  high  culture  designated  it  as  "dialect" - 

a  sort  of  bastardized  version  of  the  original  "pure  language"  which,  however,  retained 
some  clear  signs  of  the  "ancient  glory"  to  designate  its  speakers  as  members  of  the  great 

family  of  the  Greek  nation.®^ 

But  schooling  did  not  cover  half  of  the  population  until  the  middle  of  the  century.  In 
addition,  and  despite  resistance  from  the  nationalists,  the  British  had  introduced  the 

English  language  (which  was  needed  anyway  for  employment  in  the  civil  senrice)®^  in 

schools  .  In  this  context  the  homogenizing  impact  of  school  language  was  more  muted.  An 
even  more  significant  counter  trend  was  the  adaptation  of  the  local  language  to  print 

through  the  publication  of  popular  poems.®^  Throughout  this  century  the  local  language 

("the  Cypriot  dialect")  managed  to  survive  as  the  oral  language  of  everydayness  and 
works  in  a  variety  of  media  and  arts  were  slowly  produced  by  utilizing  it.  This  created  a 
discrepancy  which  legitimized  the  fusion  of  status  and  class  hierarchies,  but  created  also 
forms  of  resistance.  Thus  the  upper  classes  adopted  the  Greek  idiom  as  a  sign  of  high 
culture.  In  effect  public  discourse  adopted  forms  of  the  Greek  language  while  the  audience 
spoke  in  Cypriot.  This  hierarchical  distance  of  power,  which  was  translated  into  a 
difference  of  languages,  elicited  respect  for  the  users  of  the  "higher  language"  in  some 
quarters,  while  in  others  it  created  a  distance  of  disbelief.  As  we  saw  in  the  previous 
chapter  the  intellectual  current  which  fused  with  the  workers’  movement  in  the  1 920’s  were 
the  demoUkistes  .  the  supporters  of  the  popular  language.  Even  though  the  movement 

19th  and  eaily  20th  century  works  on  the  "C^riot  dtaiect”  ,  in  the  framework  of  nationalist  folklore 
studies,  aimed  to  show  its  linte  to  the  Greek  language.  After  1960,  on  the  contrary,  the  "dialect"  came 
under  increasing  attack  as  a  source  of  Cypriot  consciousness. 

67a  lower  class  criticism  of  nationalist  opposition  to  the  English  language  was  that  the  rich,  while 
wanting  to  keep  English  away  from  the  lower  classes,  they  themselves  sent  their  children  to  private 
English  language  schools. 

68And  subsequently,  after  the  early  1950's,  the  "dialect"  got  a  new  boost  by  radio.  Actually  there  was 
only  one  program  in  Cypriot  on  the  local  state'controlled  radio,  a  weekly  radio  theatre  which  was 
broadcast,  however,  at  noon  on  Sunday  after  the  church  services.  It  has  ^en  the  most  popular  radio 
program  for  almost  30  years,  until  the  end  of  state  monopoly. 
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was  also  of  Greek  origin,  in  Cyprus  it  found  a  stronger  resonance  due  to  the  existing 
linguistic  duality  between  the  local  language  and  the  school  idiom.  And  one  of  the  major 
debates  between  the  intellectual  Left  and  the  more  liberal-nationalist  intelligentsia  was  the 

appreciation  of  local  language  and  poetry .6^  Subsequently,  from  the  1940's  onwards,  the 
Left,  through  its  mass  organizations  and  local  clubs,  played  a  key  role  in  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  cultural  production  in  the  Cypriot  language;^®  as  the  language  of  the 

people  and,  after  1960,  as  a  form  of  local  identity  opposed,  implicitly  of  explicitly,  to  Greek 
identity.  And  in  this  context  it  is  not  accidental  that  the  majority  of  popular  poets  who 
moved  from  oral  recitation  to  print  editions  of  their  work  were  associated  with  the  Left. 

If  the  systemic  context  necessitated  a  form  of  Cypriot  patriotism,  as  the  British  governor 
realized  from  the  mid-thirties,  and  if  on  the  level  of  everydayness  conceptions  of  selfhood 
and  otherness  were  adapting  to  a  modem  context  In  forms  which  were  in  opposition  to  the 
hegemonic  discourse,  then  why  did  not  the  ruling  classes  develop  that  ideology?  And 
reverse  wise,  what  enabled,  or  "forced" ,  the  communist-led  lower  class  movement,  to 
emerge  as  the  leading  patriotic  force? 

We  could  generalize  in  two  directions:  1)  the  local  upper  classes,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  associated  with  foreign  interests  and  had  no  interest  as  such  In  pursuing  a  national 
liberation  movement  One  could  add  here  the  behaviour  of  the  secular  leaders  of  the  Right 
who  despite  their  rhetorical  enot'dsm  ,  they  were  well  integrated  in  the  colonial 

administration  and  were  even  honoured  by  it;^^  2)  the  ideology  of  enosis  itself,  the  way  it 

developed  after  the  1930's,  was  Increasingly  an  anti-communist  Ideology  and  in  this  sense 
it  was  a  form  of  modern  mystification  (or  reification  to  use  Lukacs’  term)  which  was 

69  Costa3  Kyrris.  1986.  Pnevmatikes  Anazitisis  tis  Epohis.  In  Kypriaka  1678-1955.  Nicosia.  Ekdosi  Dimou 
Lefkosias. 

70The  1940's  was  the  period  in  which  popular  theatre  and  modem  music  in  the  Cypriot  language  started 
developing.  In  both  fields  leftists  had  been  over-represented.  The  most  noteworthy  contributions  in  the 
1940's  came  from  a  political  theatre  group,  "promitheas",  and  a  choir  run  by  the  trade  unions  in  Nicosia. 

71  A  typical  example  was  ttie  leader  of  the  Right  T.  Dervis.  See  next  chapter. 
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indispensable  to  the  upper  classes  in  order  to  maintain  some  form  of  popular  support  in 
the  face  of  the  rapid  growth  of  lower  class  mobilizations.  And  the  British  despite  being  the 
initiators  of  modernization,  in  the  1940's,  as  we  will  see,  "chose"  also  to  support  the 
nationalists . 

Even  though  these  two  dimensions  fit  in  the  ongoing  analysis,  yet  the  issue  cannot  be 
resolved  here;  It  Involves  inevitably  a  study  of  the  Right  wing  ,  its  class  composition,  and 
ideology.  Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to  the  other  side  which  is  our  subject  here.  How  did  the 
Left  emerge  as  the  force  expressing  the  Cyprocentric  perspective  in  culture  and  politics? 
The  two  variables  discussed  above  (bicommunality-language)  could  have  adapted  easily  to 
the  Left,  and  the  new  systemic  context  of  colonialism/decolonization  could  be  accounted 
by  the  Left  through  its  adopted  Leninist  ideology  as  we  will  see.  But  for  the  Left  to  emerge 
as  a  local  force  aiming  to  represent  the  totality  of  the  natives  its  lower  class  constituency 
was  not  enough.  In  the  1940's  the  Left  appealed  also  to  sections  of  the  middle  class  and 
even  of  the  church  establishment.  There  was,  in  this  sense,  a  dynamic  in  the  the  cultural 
sphere  which  was  leading  to  a  new  convergence.  Let  us  review  the  dynamics  which 
developed  in  the  church  and  the  middle  class  in  the  interwar  period  and  which  led  the 

"new  generation”^2  to  communism  since  they  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  already 

established  hegemony  of  Greco-christianism. 

Let  us  examine  first  the  left  wing  adaptations  of  Romiosini .  The  final  defeat  of 
Romiosini  was  sealed  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians/  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor  (and 
thus  the  dissolution  of  any  form  of  unified  space  holding  allegiance  to  the  Patriarchate  of 

Istanbul),  and  the  change  of  the  calendar  by  the  Patriarchate (and  thus  the  destruction 


72see  section  one. 

73The  change  was  done  as  a  sign  of  modernization  by  the  Patriarch  M.  Metaxakis.  Metaxakis  had  been 
actually  a  bishop  in  Cyprus  in  the  1910's  and  represented  the  liberal  wing  of  the  G/C  elite.  Katalanos,  the 
historic  leader  of  the  nationalists,  was  his  malor  opponent.  Katalanos  abhorred  the  liberalization  and 
modernization  that  the  bishop  represented.  The  change  of  the  calendar  was  adopted  in  Cyprus  but  old 
people  still  refer  to  the  new  calendar  as  "ala  franga". 
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of  the  distinct  Orthodox  temporal  structuring  of  everydayness)  to  conform  with  the 
western  one  in  the  1 920’s.  These  changes  created  new  alliances  and  alignments.  The 
most  conservative  nationalists  and  religious  trends  coalesced  in  a  new  alliance  which 
developed  into  the  current  of  Greco-christianism  in  the  1930’s.  Another,  more  religiously 
oriented,  current  refused  to  adopt  the  new  calendar.  The  political  allegiances  of  this  group 
were  more  varied.  Even  though  on  the  face  of  it,  they  seemed,  culturally  at  least,  clearly 
more  conservative,  on  the  other  hand  their  autonomy  from  the  established  church  (they 
were  In  effect  an  alternative  Orthodox  church)  and  their  deep  anti-westemism  made  them 
politically  a  more  complex  case.  In  1948,  for  example,  after  the  exclusion  of  leftists  from 
voting  In  church  elections,  there  must  have  been  either  efforts  or  thoughts  by  leftists  to 
move  in  that  direction.  In  the  speech  of  the  party  secretary  in  the  Famagusta  area  for  the 
regional  party  conference,  a  significant  part  of  the  political  message  was  actually  directed 
at  stating  that  the  party  was  against  splitting  the  official  church  and  joining  the 
palioimerologites,  as  the  supporters  of  the  old  calendar  were  called. 

The  main  direction  of  the  unaccomodated  residuals  of  Romiosini,  was  an  anti-western 
bias.  A  British  official  in  the  late  1920’s  noted  on  the  fusion  of  Christianity  and  nationalism 
which  resulted  in  seeing  the  West  suspiciously: 

"All  westerners  to  this  day  are  called  Frangoi  -  they  are  persons  who,  however  openly 
their  other  qualities  might  be  admired,  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  questions  affecting  one's 
spiritual  salvation  or  even  in  matters  of  earthly  honour.  A  Greek  is  a  Greek  In  so  far  as 
he  is  an  Orthodox:  when  he  is  a  member  of  another  Christian  church  he  Is  said  to  be 

not  a  Greek  but  a  Frank." 

This  anti-western  residual  could  easily  be  adapted  to  the  Left's  anti-imperialism  on  the 
systemic  level.  And  on  the  situational  level  the  image  of  Romii  as  easterners.  In  opposition 
to  western-inspired  nationalism,  continued  to  function  as  a  differentiating  identity  from  the 
Greek  one. 

In  the  intenfvar  period  there  was  also  a  broader  shift  in  Christian  circles,  a 


74Georgallides  (I986).p.161. 
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modernization  of  Christianity  in  association  with  the  need  for  social  change  which  affected 
also  the  organization  of  the  church  itself.  The  defeat  of  Romiosini  had  opened  indeed  the 
church  to  a  variety  of  debates.  In  Limassol,  especially,  apart  from  the  rise  of  the 
communists,  there  were  also,  in  the  1920's,  at  least  two  groups  dedicated  to  Christian 
socialism:  one  was  made  up  of  high  school  students  which  included  some  subsequent 
dignitaries  of  Cypriot  society  and  one  which  promoted  Christian  socialism  In  relation  to 
agricultural  cooperatives.  The  issue  of  the  similarity  between  communism  and  Christianity 

was  one  of  the  hotly  debated  topics  of  the  1920's  and  1930's.^5  Despite  the  reactions  of 

the  church  establishment  the  issue  continued  to  be  discussed  and  as  the  communists  were 
developing  a  more  friendly  approach  towards  integration  in  the  G/C  community  the 
designation  of  Christ  as  an  early  socialist  seemed  to  have  a  strong  appeal  among  the 

masses  attracted  to  the  Left. 

These  ideological  shifts  were  also  reflected  in  the  church  establishment  itself.  One  of 
the  abbots  of  the  major  monasteries  in  the  1940's^  turned  out  to  be  a  communist,  while 

the  acting  archbishop  ,  Leonti'os,  a  student  of  the  abbot,  proved  to  be  much  more  friendly 
to  the  working  class  movement  and  AKEL .  He  was  actually  elected  as  archbishop  by  the 

Left  in  1947.  Senras’^®  change  of  policy  in  the  mid-thirties  must  have  played  a  role  in  this 

more  friendly  approach  of  the  church  hierarchy,  but  the  changed  approach  was  also  part 
of  a  broader  trend  among  the  faithful;  Indeed  many  devout  Christians  were  dedicated 


75The  father  of  P.  Loizos  actually  was  subjected  to  a  "trial"  (with  the  threat  of  excommunication)  in  the 
late  1920's  for  suggesting  such  a  connection  in  an  article;  see  Loizos  (1981) 

76For  leftist  publications/transiations  on  the  Issue,  in  the  1940*s,  see  Kyrris  (1986). 

77  The  abbot  of  Mahairas,  Gregorios.  According  to  F.  loannou  (1989)  In  his  cell  he  had  an  icon  of  Christ 
next  to  a  photograph  of  the  leader  of  the  communist  guerrillas  in  Greece.  According  to 
Papaioannou(1988)  he  was  a  regular  reader  of  the  ttieoretical  journal  of  the  party. 

78servas  himself,  who  is  now  in  his  nineties,  has  in  his  office  an  icon  of  Christ  next  to  an  photograph  of 
N.  Mandela. 
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leftists  by  the  1940’s79 

2)  Modemism/Cvpriot  High  tradition,  shifts  in  the  middle  class.  The  emergence  of  a 
Cypriot  High  tradition  could  be  traced  to  the  introduction  of  modernist  themes  In  the 

interwar  years  according  to  Kyrris  "Modernist"  here  implies  a  continuation  of  the 

emphasis  on  the  scientific  worldview  of  the  Enlightenment  but  also  the  Introduction  of 
aesthetic  and  broader  cultural  trends  from  the  European  modernist  avant-gardes  of  the 
early  20th  century.  These  trends  in  Cyprus  had  their  forerunners  in  the  decades  before 
the  1920's  and  1930’s.  Their  development  into  distinct  intellectual  groups  in  the  Interwar 
period  signalled  the  beginning  of  a  local  High  tradition  which  was  indebted  to  the 
redefinition  of  identity  brought  about  by  nationalism  but  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  equally 

influenced  bv  the  tradition  of  British  liberaiism.^'^  And  it  is  In  this  context,  of  a  dialectical 

relation  with  the  existing  hegemonic  discourses,  that  Cypriot  modernists  adopted 
approaches  which  either  raised  the  local  culture  into  a  status  of  autonomy  or  questioned 
the  increasingly  conservative  and  anti-modernizing  turn  of  the  hegemonic  nationalist 
discouise.  It  is  in  this  context  that  we  can  trace  the  origins  of  the  cultural  framework  of 
Cyprocentricism  and  see  It  as  a  step  In  the  further  advancement  of  the  principle  of  equality. 
In  this  case  the  Cypriots  were  claiming  an  autonomy  (and  thus  a  de  facto  equality)  from 
their  imaginary  brothers  in  the  Balkans.  They  stopped.  In  other  words,  seeing  themselves 
as  a  semi-barbarian  version  of  Greekness. 


79(n  a  poem  dedicated  to  the  reelection  of  Adamantos  in  1949.  the  popular  poet  Paleshis  attributes  his 
victory  to  the  will  of  God;  see  Adamantos’  archive. 

SOKyrris  (1986).  As  we  noted  in  the  introduction  this  High  tradition  and  its  Cyprocentricism  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  social  scientific  perspective  which  emerged  in  the  1960's. 

81  There  was  a  link  of  ideas  and  occupation  -many  of  these  professionals  were  employed  by  the  colonial 

administration  in  the  civil  service  or  worked  beyond  tiie  control  of  the  church  or  the  traditional  elite  -  e.g., 
lawyers. 
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The  cultural  mcsdemists  were  actually  linked  with  the  political  Cyprocentric  forces  of  the 
1920's  -  the  communists  and  the  liberals.  According  to  Kym's  in  the  1920’s  and  1930’s 

there  were  two  distinct  groups  of  intellectual  avant-gardes  :  one  In  Lamaca  and  Limassol. 
The  Larnaca  group  published  the  journal  Kypriaka  Chronica  and  it  included  among  Its 
members  the  bishop  Nicodemos  Mylonas,  the  moderate  turned  "revolutionary”  in  the 
events  of  October  1931  .The  Limassol  group  included  many  of  the  intellectuals  associated 
with  the  pre-1925  period  of  the  communist  party  in  the  city.  The  most  significant,  even  if 
short  lived,  publication  of  this  group  was  the  magazine  Avghi  and  subsequently  the 

newspaper  of  the  labor  leader  and  then  anti-communist  P.  Fasoulitis,  Paraiirit's.^^  The 

intellectual  left  of  Limassol  moved  in  the  direction  of  reappraising  the  local  cultural  traditions 
and  of  seeing  Cyprus  as  an  autonomous  cultural  entity,  rather  than  simply  as  a  backward 
segment  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  new  Identity  of  Greekness  was  not  questioned  as  such; 
but  within  that  framework  the  Limassol  modernists  tended  to  emphasize  the  significance  of 

local  cultural  production®^  and  to  situate  it  in  broader  global  trends,®^  rather  than  simply 

in  the  evolutionary  scale  of  the  development  of  Greek  culture.  The  intellectual  left  of 
Limassol  moved  progressively  away  from  the  communist  activists  of  the  working  class  but  it 
remained  a  strong  vocal  cultural  opposition  to  the  establishment.  It  represented  what 

Loizos  has  called  the  "western  inspired  modernism"  ®®  which  was  increasingly  creating 

discomfort  among  conservative  church  circles.  Thus  when  Tefkros  Anthlas  published  his 
controversial  poems  and  the  church  excommunicated  him  ,  Fasoulitis'  newspaper,  not  only 

82  The  ioumal/m^azine  Kypriaka  Yrammata  played  the  role  of  the  journal  of  the  intellectual  left  in  the 
1930's.  It  was  edited  by  C.  Prousis  who  had  some  links  with  the  communists  in  the  1920's;  see  Serves 
(1993). 

83The  Limassol  group  paid  particular  attention  to  the  work  of  V.Michaeiides;  see  Lefkis  (1984).  The  major 
intellectual  figure  of  the  group,  A.  Indianos,  published  the  first  studies  on  poetry  in  the  Cypriot  language  In 
the  1930’s. 

84Marxism  was  an  accepted  Intellectual  framework  and  actually  Indianos*  defense  of  poetry  in  the  Cypriot 
language  was  done  by  invoking  a  Marxist  analysis  of  art  rather  than  Greek  parallels,  as  it  was  common 
until  then. 

85Loi20S  (1986). 
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supported  him  but  in  clear  defiance  of  the  church  published  his  poems  on  its  cover.  The 
newspaper,  Parafntis  ,  actually  developed  to  be  a  forum  for  wide  ranging  debates;  on 
religion,  social  change  and  and  contemporary  cultural  currents.  And  the  range  of  Its 
contributors  was  equally  wide:  from  members  of  the  political  elite,  to  radicals  like  Anthias, 
to  Christian  reformers . 

In  this  sense  the  issues  raised  by  the  modernists  went  much  beyond  the  contours  of 
hegemonic  discourse.  They  revealed  a  new  dynamic  among  sections  of  the  middle  classes 
which  demonstrated  not  only  a  friendly,  at  least,  attitude  towards  the  lower  classes  but  also 
an  attitude  which  run  counter  to  the  nationalist  framework  which  increasingly,  as  we  saw, 
viewed  modernization  as  "dehellenization".  Leftists  came  to  Cyprocentricism,  In  part. 

through  "internationalism" 86  (j.e.,  the  adapted  experience  of  bicommunality)  but  the 
broader  terrain  on  which  the  fusion  of  communism  and  liberal-modernist  themes  occurred 
can  be  traced  to  the  1930's  modernism  with  Its  more  cosmopolitan  cultural  interests,®^  its 

liberal-civic  ethos,88  and  primarily  its  emphasis  on  studying  Cyprus  as  an  autonomous  unit 

of  analysis.  The  modernist  cultural  phase  of  the  interwar  years  would  actually  create  a 
new  climate  in  which  the  colonized  would  challenge  the  colonizers  nor  solely  on  the  basis 
of  ancient  Greek  descent  but  also  on  the  principles  of  civilization  that  the  British  themselves 
proclaimed.  And  this  again  implied  a  dialectical  relation  in  which  the  ideas  of  modernization 
were  adapted  to  local  needs  and  turned  even  against  the  British  who  introduced  them  to 
the  island  .  It  Is  from  this  cultural  climate  that  the  "new  generation"  which  we  noted  In  the 
first  section  emerged  in  the  1940's. 

If  we  try  to  summarize  the  above  discussion  we  could  note  two  issues: 

1 )  Marx's  argument  that  the  emergence  of  a  modem  working  class  movement  implies  a 

^Which,  as  a  framework,  allowed  for  a  global  understanding  of  the  experience  of  Cyprus  while  internally 
it  provided  a  framework  for  the  common  fate  of  the  two  communities  on  the  island. 

87see  Kyrris  (1986)  on  the  themes  of  magazines  and  translations 

8®A  typical  representative  of  this  was  the  orator  Adamantos,  discussed  in  the  last  section. 
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fundamental  cultural  transformation/demystification  can  be  seen  here  In  two  steps.  In  the 
first  step  the  adoption  of  the  imported  ideology  of  nationalism  led  the  urban  poor,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  middle  classes,  to  question  successfully  the  traditional  elite  and  its 
worldview.  In  the  second  step  the  modernist  culture  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  interwar 
period  in  association  with  the  adaptation,  among  the  lower  classes,  of  the  residuals  left  out 
of  the  hegemonic  discourse  of  nationalism,  created  the  cultural  conditions  for  the 
development  of  a  counter-hegemonic  discourse  with  a  wide  appeal.  But  this  new 

discourse  had  to  merge  together  localism  and  modernism  -  or  external/modernizing 

influences  and  internal/adapted  residuals  of  traditional  culture.  This  is  one  of  the 
dimensions  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  section  as  part  of  the  parameters  of  the  adaptation 
of  communism. 

2)  The  hegemony  of  Imported  Greek  nationalism  was  increasingly  coming  into  conflict  with 
cultural  (development  of  intellectual  focus  on  Cyprus  by  modernists,  adaptation/survival  of 
Cypriot  language);  institutional  (modernization  of  the  organization  of  the  church, 
development  of  bicommunal  civil  organizations);  and  systemic  (rising  significance  of  Cyprus 
as  space  in  the  world  system)  trends.  There  was,  in  this  sense,  a  growing  need  for  a 
Cyprocentric  perspective. 

The  lifeworlds  of  the  Cypriot  communism  :  adaptations  and  temporal  imagery 

In  this  section  we  will  attempt  to  analyze  the  adaptation  of  communism  in  Cyprus  by 
using  initially  a  text  by  Vatis  which  can  be  considered  an  application  of  Lenin  in  the  Cypriot 
context,  and  by  analyzing  subsequently  the  biographies  of  political  leaders  and 
Intellectuals  of  the  Left.  This  analysis,  however,  does  not  aim  at  exploring  the  views  of  the 
elite  of  the  movement;  the  goal  is  to  decipher,  from  the  available  data  (and  the 
biographies  of  leaders  and  the  written  work  of  Intellectuals  are  more  readily  available  )  the 
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parameters  within  which  the  adaptation  of  communism  in  Cyprus  came  to  express  a 
subculture  deeply  rooted  in  the  lifeworids  of  its  supporters  and  activists.  In  this  context  the 
discussion  will  lead  to  the  development  of  an  analytic  framework  within  which  we  could 
situate  the  various  forces  and  currents  of  the  Left  which  we  discussed  in  the  first  section. 
In  our  analysis  we  will  use  the  variables  developed  already  In  the  previous  section.  Thus, 
we  will  try  to  see  the  degree  to  which  the  Left  was  influenced  by  the  internal  adaptations 
of  residuals  and  by  the  external  modernizing  influences  (whether  of  British  or  Greek 
origin),  and  how  these  influences  coalesced  In  the  development  of  a  leftist  response  to  the 
"need"  for  a  Cyprocentric  perspective.  At  the  same  time,  since  part  of  our  ongoing 
argument  Is  that  the  Left  came  to  occupy  the  cultural  space  opened  by  the  dialectic  of 
modernization  and  the  increasing  conservativism  of  nationalism,  we  will  explore  the 
relative  emphasis  on  the  present  and  the  future  In  the  imagery  and  orientation  of  the  Left. 

We  will  explore.  In  this  sense  how  the  politics  of  "radical  reformism"®^  emerged  from  the 

life  experiences  of  the  "new  generation"  which  grew  up  or  matured  in  the  Interwar  period. 

Let  us  recapture  briefly  the  geopolitical  context  within  which  the  adaptation  of  Cypriot 
communism  came  to  express  Cypriot  patriotism.  Cypriot  communism  evolved  from  the 
1930‘s  into  a  discourse  which  filled  the  gap  created  by  the  lack  of  a  native  nationalist 
discourse.  Cypriot  leftist  patriotism  was  anti-nationalist  to  the  degree  that  the  discourses  of 
nationalism  became  the  local  hegemonic  discourses  in  both  communities  and  were 
Identified  with  the  geopolitical  prospect  of  annexing  or  partitioning  the  island  between  the 
neighbouring  states  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  cultural  terms  the  "need"  for  a  Cyprocentric 
discourse  was  a  product  of  the  dialectical  adaptation  of  the  discourses  of  the 
Enlightenment  in  the  lifeworids  of  Cypriot  cufture  as  we  saw.  Yet  the  rising  "need"  for  a 
Cyprocentric  perspective  was  a  also  product  of  the  geopolitical  sianificarrce  of  the  island. 
And  in  this  context ,  of  the  rising  significance  of  the  island  in  the  world  system,  the  internal 


SQSee  chafer  seven. 
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cultural  and  political  dynamics  of  the  island  were  reinforced  by  the  broader  systemic 
trends.  In  effect  the  complicated  cultural-political  links  of  Greece  and  Turkey  with  the 
island  would  create  in  the  late  1950's,  and  afterwards,  a  situation  in  which  the  island  would 

be  transformed  into  a  contested  border  zone  -  not  only  between  Greece  and  Turkey  but 

also  between  the  superpowers.  And  in  this  framework  the  subsequent  development  of 
Cypriot  consciousness  became  the  cultural-political  form  of  expression  of  the  geopolitical 
consciousness  of  the  natives.  The  Left,  which  came  to  express  publicly  this 
"consciousness7patriotism,  managed,  despite  its  political  isolation,  to  appear  as  the  force 
which  could  function  as  a  link  between  the  two  communities  for  their  common  interests; 
and  came  to  express  a  wider  feeling  beyond  the  ranks  of  its  supporters.  This  position  of 
the  Left  has  been  accounted  in  part  by  the  discrepancy  between  developments  in  Greece 

and  Cyprus  after  World  War  11.9^  Yet  the  Left  had  already  set  itself  as  a  local  patriotic 

force  from  the  1920's  with  its  calls  for  independence  and  a  "united  front"  against 
imperialism.  Thus  before  geopolitics  became  a  conscious  reality  internally,  there  must  have 
been  forces  leading  to  the  development  of  leftist  patriotism. 

In  order  to  account,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  internal  politics  of  reformism  in  the 
relation  to  the  revolutionary  ideology  of  the  party,  we  need  to  examine  briefly  some 
characteristics  of  the  communist  movement  as  it  appeared  on  the  global  scene  in  the 
inten/var  period.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  global  framework  of  Lenin's  analysis  of 

lmperialism.9”^  In  the  case  of  Cyprus,  Lenin's  analytic  model  provided  the  framework  for 

accounting  for  the  forces  shaping  the  collective  experience  of  Cypriots:  the  internal  class 
relations  but  also  the  Impact  of  the  policies  of  British  colonialism  on  the  island.  Even  more 
significantly,  Lenin's  model  extended  the  framework  of  analyzing  the  geopolitical  forces 
affecting  Cyprus  (which  in  the  G/C  nationalist  framework  was  confined  to  the  relations  of 

SOAttalides  (1979). 

91  See  chapter  one. 
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Greece  and  Britain)  by  providing  a  language  in  which  the  experience  of  the  island  could  be 
analyzed  in  terms  of  the  common  fate  of  colonized  peoples.  In  chapter  three  we  have  also 
referred  to  the  vanguard  organizational  model  which  proved  of  key  significance  in  the 
enduring  of  the  communist  groups  in  the  conditions  of  illegality  in  the  1930's.  But  in  the 
context  of  the  ongoing  discussion  here,  another,  often  obscured  ,  dimension  of  the 
communist  phenomenon  was  critical:  a  form  of  "stage  theory  modernism"  which  the 
communists  represented . 

On  the  face  of  it  (and  in  policy  decisions),  the  communists  in  cultural  politics  seemed  to 
advocate  a  rather  rigid  understanding  of  Marx'  dichotomy  between  the  base  and  the 
superstructure,  thus  designating  cultural  phenomena  as  determined  by  the  economic 
base.  In  terms  of  art,  for  example,  the  communists  seemed  to  support  realism  and  a 
form  of  propagandistic  art  aimed  at  helping  political  action  or  enhancing  political  decisions. 
Yet  beyond  this  cliches  of  dogmatism  and  of  "socialist  realism" ,  there  Is  another  dimension 
.  Communism  has  managed  to  root  Itself  in  such  disparate  cultures  as  the  Far  East, 
Russia,  and  Latin  America.  And  in  terms  of  art  it  attracted  actually  some  of  the  most 
creative  modernist  artists  such  as  Brecht ,  Picasso  and  Neruda.  Despite  Its  official  policy 
on  realism,  the  communist  movement  was  itself  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  modernist 
currents  which  characterized  the  cultural  scene  of  the  West  at  the  end  of  the  1 9th  and  the 
first  decades  of  the  20th  century.  Artistic  modernism  as  such  refers  to  a  variety  of  artistic 
movements  (from  impressionism  to  surrealism)  which  emphasized  the  autonomy  of  art  but 

tended  also  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a  sharp  break  with  the  past^^  and  the 
development  of  new  aesthetic  forms  relying  on  new  understandings  In  science  and 
technology.93  in  some  way  modernism  could  be  called  the  art  of  industrial  society.  There 

was  in  this  sense  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Enlightenment  in  a  more  militant  form  -  especially 

its  most  explicit  form  this  was  characteristic  of  futurism  but  it  was  part  of  most  currents  which  sought 
to  differentiate  themselves  from  the  past. 

93stephen  Kem  .1983.  The  Culture  of  Time  and  Space.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press. 
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in  the  belief  that  the  time  for  radical  change  was  ripe  .  Politically  there  were  modernists  in 
almost  all  factions^^  but  clearly  the  revolutionary  left,®®  especially  after  the  Russian 

Revolution  held  a  special  attraction  for  the  most  activist-oriented  modernists.  Thus  the 
link  of  modernism  and  communism  was  in  part  a  phenomenon  of  "simultaneity":®^  the 

Russian  Revolution  and  political  modernism®®  developed  at  the  same  time.  But  there  was 

a  deeper  link.  Modernism  and  communism  shared  a  belief  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
fundamental  transformation  of  the  world  and  the  organizational  patterns  of  the 
communists  and  the  modernists  shared  a  common  activist  imagery:  both  were 

characterized  by  the  belief  that  an  elite  group  of  revolutionaries®®  could  lead  society 

forward.  What  distinguished  the  communists  from  the  radical  modernists,  such  as  Breton, 
was  the  "stage  theory  of  historical  development"  which  the  communists  inherited  from  the 
tradition  of  social  democracy  .  "Stage  theory"  provided  the  communists  with  a  framework 
which  allowed  for  the  flexible  adaptation  of  their  policies  according  to  context.  In  this 
sense  the  communist  movement  had  a  global  spread  but  on  a  local  level  communist 
parties  followed  a  variety  of  policies  in  relation  to  specific  contexts.  Of  course  this  local 
adaptation  ran  counter,  in  a  way,  to  the  global  framework  suggested  by  Lenin's  analysis  of 
Imperialism.  The  Comintern  tried  to  mediate  these  deviations  in  the  intenwar  period  by 
developing  organizational  and  ideological  policies  on  a  global  level.  But  on  the  local  level, 
as  in  the  case  of  Cypriot  communism  which  had  a  little  contact  with  the  headquarters  of 
the  International,  the  communists  tried  to  adapt  a  radical  version  of  the  Enlightenment,  as 

S^The  Italian  futurist  Marinetti  supported  ^dsm  while  the  Russian  Mayakovsky  supported  Bolshevism  for 
example. 

95culturally  anarchism  was  the  closest  ideology  to  the  "spirit  of  negation"  which  characterized  modernism. 
SSjhe  identification  of  modernism  with  the  Left  during  this  period  created  a  socialist-oriented 
intelligentsia  after  World  War  II  -  especially  In  France. 

97  Kern  (1983).  The  concept  implies  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  events. 

98The  turning  point  was  the  Dada  movement  during  of  World  War  I. 

99Vanguard  and  avant-garde. 
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embodied  in  communism  and  modernism,  to  local  contexts.  In  this  framework  communism 
may  be  called  a  perspective  of  "stage  theory  modernism". 

The  blending  of  class  analysis  with  a  sharp  secular/modernist  .confrontational 
perspective  can  be  discerned  in  the  ideology  of  the  1920’s  communists  and  even  in  their 

confrontational  tactics  such  as  the  attacks  on  the  sacred  of  nationalism.100  A  very 
representative  text  of  the  spirit  of  modernism  characterizing  the  emergence  of  Cypriot 
communism  is  a  document  from  1931  which  is  signed  by  Nicos  Kleomenis  ,  which 

seems  to  have  been  Vatis'  pseudonym.  Vatis  (Charalambos  Vatilioti's)  has  acquired  a 
legendary  position  in  the  history  of  Cypriot  communism,  even  though  he  was  in  Cyprus  for 
less  than  two  years  total  In  the  1920's  when  the  movement  started.  He  was  born  in 
Cyprus.  In  the  village  of  Vatlli,  and  in  1920  he  emigrated  to  Egypt  where  he  came  in 
contact  with  the  working  class  movement  and  communist  ideas.  He  then  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Greece  and  he  came  to  Cyprus  in  1926  to  help  his  compatriots  organize  the 
first  congress  of  the  communist  party  as  we  saw.  In  1931  the  party  was  recognized  as 

member  of  the  Communist  International  and  one  can  suppose  that  Vatis  played  a  role 

in  this.^^  He  returned  towards  the  end  of  1930  and  his  yearly  stay  in  Cyprus  was 

associated  with  the  growing  of  the  public  activities  of  the  party.  According  to  reports  Vatis 
went  around  the  island  giving  speeches  arKl  asking  party  members  to  "get  out  of  their 

shell."  "*0^  After  the  October  1931  uprising  he  was  arrested,  tortured,  and  exiled  for  ever 
from  Cyprus.^ 

lOOone  of  the  characteristics  of  modernism  was  its  confrontational  tactics/style.  In  relation  to  Cypriot 
communism's  similar  tactics  see  attacks  on  Greek  flag  and  Anthias*  provocative  poetry. 

101  Nicos  Kleomenis  .  1931.  Merika  Epikera  Poliiica  Zitimaia.  Limassol,  (published  before  the  riots). 
Reprinted  in  Entos  ton  Tihon,  no.  39-40. 
lOZAdams  (1971),  p.  14. 

103  Since  he  was  the  leader  linked  with  the  international  communist  movement 

104  vamava  (1990),  p.  23. 

lOSHe  moved  to  the  Soviet  Union  where  he  died  in  1934. 
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The  text  has  been  referred  to  by  analysts  but  like  other  works  by  the  early 

communists  it  has  not  been  analyzed  .  Its  use  here  is  twofold:  on  the  one  hand  It 
demonstrates  the  stylistic  modernism  of  the  communists’  confrontational  spirit  but  even 
more  It  represents  a  seminal  text  in  the  application  of  the  Leninist  framework  in  the  Cypriot 
context.  In  effect  even  if  the  policy  of  the  party  on  enos/s  oscillated  subsequently  ,  yet  the 
main  parameters  of  the  analysis  of  the  text  remained  the  essential  foundations  of  Cypriot 
communism:  in  both  Its  future  vision  and  in  Its  insistence  for  the  need  of  the  autonomy  of 
the  organization  of  the  lower  classes. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  pamphlet  the  author  discusses  the  governor's  address  on  the 
economy  and  uses  it  to  substantiate  a  broader  claim  that  the  economic  crisis  in  Cyprus  is 
the  result  of  the  global  crisis  of  capitalism;  a  clear  application  of  Lenin's  framework  in  the 

Cypriot  context.  "*0^.  Yet  the  solution  is  not  put,  broadly  and  generally,  in  the  hands  of 

global  revolution.  The  author  accuses  the  government  of  indifference  to  the  plight  of 
"middle"  and  "poor"  peasants  and  of  the  unemployed,  and  accuses  it  for  spending  money 
only  for  projects  having  to  do  with  the  military  needs  of  the  empire  ,  "in  preparation  of  the 
next  war."  The  second  section  is  addressed  to  the  Ideology  of  the  "  internal  opponent". 
enosis.  The  class  opponent  is  specified  here  as  "landowners",  the  "bourgeoisie",  and  the 
"monks"  (Implying  the  church).  The  author  elaborates  here  on  the  nature  of  the  crisis  in 
Cyprus  and  identifies  it  as  primarily  "agricultural".  The  meaning  of  the  term  "agricultural"  is 
twofold:  it  refers  to  the  Increasing  proletarianization  of  peasants  who  were  losing  their  land 
to  usurers,  and  to  the  low  prices  of  agricultural  goods  which  drove  also  the  peasants  to 
destitution.  In  this  context  the  author  sees  the  emergence  of  class  conflicts  as  directed 
against  colonialism  and  against  the  "local  exploiters".  It  is  in  this  context  that  he  attempts  to 
Interpret  the  slogan  of  enosis  as  still  another  ideology  aiming  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 

106Attalldes  (1979). 

should  be  remembered  that  this  type  of  a  discourse  was  totally  absent  then.  Nationalist  "geopolitical 
analysis"  focused  on  the  interests  of  the  Greek  or  the  British  state. 
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oppressed  from  their  problems  and  direct  them  in  a  futile  semi-religious  mystification.  The 

author  is  clear  here  on  the  parallels  between  religious  faith  and  nationalism;  and  he  is 

pretty  sarcastic  for  both.  Apart  from  the  Idealistic  character  of  the  slogan  for  enosis,  the 

author  makes  also  a  very  clear  reference  to  the  T/C  community  noting  that  not  only  they 

do  not ,  but  they  should  not  want  union  with  Greece.  Building  on  the  existence  of  the  two 

communities  in  Cyprus  the  section  concludes: 

"  The  slogan  of  enosis  is  counter  revolutionary,  utopian  and  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
English  imperialism  for  the  division  of  the  working  people  of  Cyprus.  It  is  a  slogan 
which  serves  the  interests  of  plutocracy  which  is  afraid  of  the  waking  up  of  working 
people.  The  only  correct  road  which  will  lead  to  the  Iteration  of  Cyprus  from  impenalist 
(^ression  is  the  union  of  Greek  and  Turkish  workers  in  the  struggle  for  their  immediate 
demands  and  for  the  worker-peasant  soviet  Republic  of  Cyprus." 

The  last  section,  entitled  "Nationalism  or  Communism",  includes  commentary  on 
contemporary  events  ^08  and  a  response  to  an  article  by  the  head  of  the  veterans’ 
association  .  Its  major  aim  seems  to  be  to  sketch  out  a  future  path  by  utilizing  signs  from 
the  present  conjuncture.^  ^  The  section  reminds  one  of  the  communist  manifesto;  it  even 

invokes  its  beginning  about  the  "ghost  haunting  Europe".  Its  basic  line  of  argument  is  that 
the  latest  events  demonstrated  clearly  ,  according  to  the  author,  that  the  real  ideological 
conflict  in  Cypriot  society  was  between  nationalists  and  communists  -  a  rather  prophetic 

statement  in  view  of  the  decades  to  follow.  The  answer  to  the  head  of  the  veterans* 

association  is  eloquent  in  its  humor  and  critique  of  the  hypocrisy  of  nationalist  interest  in  the 

suffering  of  the  lower  classes.There  is  also  an  interesting  argument  at  the  end.  The  author 

refers  to  the  efforts  of  the  nationalists  to  "convince"  the  communists  to  adopt  what  they 

perceived  as  the  line  of  the  Third  International;  implying  probably  the  position  on  the 

Balkan  federation  according  to  which  the  Cypriot  communists  should  have  fought  for 

enosis  and  thus  accept  the  hegemony  of  the  nationalists  on  the  national  question.  The 

10&The  elections  in  Paphos,  the  excommunication  of  Anthias,  some  episodes  between  nationalists  and 
communists. 

109{n  general  Vatis'  attitude  in  the  events  of  1931,  as  we  saw,  was  characterized  by  a  broader  view  of 
class  conflicts  rather  than  the  dynamics  of  specific  events  In  the  present. 
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author  is  adamant  on  this  point:  the  duty  of  the  communists  is  to  fight  foreign  rule  but  also 
iocai  exploiters.  And  he  reemphasizes  the  need  for  independent  organizations  of  the 
lower  classes  for  achieving  "their  immediate  needs",  implying  the  need  for  reforms  and 
improvements  rather  than  revolution,  but  insisting  on  the  need  for  lower  class 
autonomy/independence  (he  repeats  the  term  twice  in  the  last  paragraphs). 

The  text  reveals  two  significant  dimensions  which  can  be  linked  to  the  broader 
ideological  framework  of  communism  discussed  above: 

a)  Modernfzation/Stage  theory  in  a  global  framework;  The  analysis  is  situated,  in  spatial 
terms  in  a  global  context  by  analyzing  the  local  crisis  as  a  product  of  the  global  crisis  of 
capitalism.  But  the  author,  reflecting  the  position  of  the  communists  at  the  time,  is  also 
sharply  critical  of  the  local  class  relations.  Despite  the  confrontational  tone  in  relation  to  the 
local  upper  classes  (and  their  ideologies)  the  text  reveals  a  careful  blend  of  the  global 
perspective  (which  caused  the  crisis)  with  "stage  theory".  There  is  an  emphasis  on  the 
agricultural  character  of  Cypriot  society  and  priority  is  put  on  "immediate"  issues  related 
to  the  process  of  proletarianization.  In  this  sense  Cypriot  communism  had  from  the 
beginning  a  reformist  dimension  aimed  at  controliing  the  impact  of  capitalism  at  its  early 
stages  rather  than  at  organizing  the  masses  for  a  revolutionary  overthrow  of  the 
established  regime.  It  had,  to  use  Tilly's  terminology,  a  "reactive  dimension".  But  there  was 
also  a  "proactive  dimension"  indicative  of  the  fundamentally  modern  character  of  the 
movement.  Thus  the  party  presented  itself  as  the  political  voice  of  a  broad  social  alliance 
of  the  lower  classes  aiming  at  a  restructuring  of  society  towards  a  more  advanced  stage  in 
social  development-progress.  The  next  stage  does  not  appear  to  be  socialism  even  in  this 
,  comparatively  (in  relation  to  later  texts)  radical  text.  It  seems  rather  that  the  communists 
envisioned  Cyprus  as  a  still  backward  society  which  had  to  modernize  further.  In  this 
adoption  of  modernization  the  local  communists  were  a  prime  representative  of  the  new 
trends  which  we  discussed  in  the  previous  section.  As  the  nationalists  were  abandoning 
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the  belief  in  further  modernization  the  communists  emerged,  utilizing  the  previous 
hegemonic  consensus  on  "development/progress"  and  adapting  it  to  the  needs/demands 
of  the  lower  classes. 

b)  Modernist  autonomy  :  There  is,  as  we  saw,  a  critical  approach  in  the  text  towards 
the  hegemonic  ideologies  and  especially  nationalism  emphasizing  its  ideological  and 
divisive  function  vis  a  vis  the  organization  of  the  lower  classes,  and  its  Idealist/religious 
character  as  a  form  of  false  consciousness.  In  this  context  the  communists  aimed  at 
becoming  an  autonomous  force/organization  of  the  lower  classes  questioning  the 
established  hegemonic  discourses.  The  level  of  the  disengagement  of  communist 
discourse  from  the  established  order  needs  to  be  understood  in  cultural  terms  in  order  to 
appreciate  Its  confrontational  modernism.  The  party  was  articulating  not  only  a  class-based 
discourse  but  also  a  critique  of  the  hegemonic  Ideology  which,  as  the  British  administrator 
quoted  earlier  noted,  had  fused  religion  and  nationalism  in  new  form  of  "sacredness".  It  is 
from  this  climate  that  the  communists  differentiated  themselves.  And  even  later,  when  their 
policy  towards  the  enosis  movement  became  clearly  much  more  friendly ,  they  maintained 
an  outlook  which  emphasized  political  and  economic  concerns  plus  a  view  of  Greece  as  a 
society  and  a  state  rather  than  as  a  form  of  the  sacred  on  earth.  This  cultural  autonomy  of 
the  communists  initially  and  of  the  Left  subsequently  could  be  described  as  modem:  in  the 
sense  of  being  based  on  a  rational  secular  worldview  rather  than  on  a  religious  , 
metaphysical  one.  Their  Innovative  (In  relation  to  the  established  cultural  context)  and 
confrontational  attitude  in  the  interwar  period  and  especially  in  the  1920's  could  be  related 
to  the  modernist  avant-gardes. 

On  the  other  extreme  ,  from  Vatis  and  the  early  communists,  stands,  in  historical  terms, 
the  leadership  of  the  party  after  the  1950's.  The  then  general  secretary  Ezekias 

Papaioannou  was  not  characterized  by  theoretical  approaches.^  ^  0  In  his  case  actually  we 

110  He  was  reputed  to  say: "  I  do  not  exchange  one  worker  of  PEO,  one  construction  worker,  for  ten 
party  intellectuals".  Both  Ziartides  and  Servas  have  been  sharply  criticai  of  this  attitude  in  their  memoirs. 
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can  use  his  autobiography  (written  shortly  before  his  death)  as  a  text  revealing  his  life 
experiences  and  his  personal  involvement  with  the  Left.  Papaioannou  came  also  from  a 
village  like  Vatls.  But  similarities  stop  somewhere  here.  In  the  1920's  the  young 
Papaioannou  was,  as  he  points  out  three  times  In  his  biography,  a  "fanatical  nationalist". 
His  ideological  transformation  from  nationalism  to  communism  occurred  in  the  1930's  while 
Papaioannou  travelled  initially  to  Greece  and  subsequently  to  Britain  In  an  effort  to  study  at 
a  university;  hoping  to  finance  his  studies  by  working.  Eventually  it  seems  that  communism 

and  the  "science  of  Marxism-Leninism"  won  him  over  -  the  possibility  of  academic  studies 

was  precluded,  anyway,  since  he  never  managed  to  collect  the  needed  money.  The 
appeal  of  communism  was  clearly  class-based  in  the  case  of  the  subsequent  general 

secretary."*^*^  He  remembers  from  early  on  incidents  involving  the  debts  of  his  parents, 

while  during  his  studies  in  an  English  language  school  in  Larnaca  he  became  painfully 
aware  of  class  differences  by  experiencing  the  different  levels  of  accommodation  of  rich 
and  poor  students  in  the  boarding  school.  After  school  he  tried  to  work  in  the  mines  but 
was  soon  fired.  After  trying  some  other  jobs  he  went  to  Greece  where  he  first  heard  of 
communism;  but  since  he  did  not  manage  to  get  a  job  and  enrol  in  the  university  he  was 
forced  to  leave.  In  Great  Britain  he  worked  In  a  variety  of  jobs  and  progressively  came  in 

contact  with  Cypriots  affiliated  with  the  communist  party  of  Britain  J  ^  2  |f  s  in  the  context  of 

that  experience  that  Papaioannou  joined  the  communists.  He  saw  in  the  new  Ideology  the 
science  he  was  looking  to  study  but  foremost  he  found  a  language  which  could  account 
for  his  experience  as  a  proletarian. 

Papaioannou  actually  represented  a  broader  current  among  the  lower  classes  even  if 
his  ideological  transformation  occurred  in  Britain  rather  than  Cyprus.  The  younger 


1  Hpor  his  poetic  identification  with  his  class  see:  Papaioannou  (1988),  p.  191 . 

II^This  was  the  period  of  the  growth  of  the  Cypriot  community  in  Great  Britain.  The  community  would 
play  a  role  in  mobilizing  support  for  the  Cypriot  movement  in  1940’s;  see  chapter  five. 
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generation^  ^3  of  Cypriots  (especially  of  peasant  background)  in  the  interwvar  period  may 

have  accepted  and  considered  the  ideological  framework  of  nationalism  as  their  source  of 
cultural  identity,  but  their  class  experience  was  increasingly  predisposing  them  towards 
more  confrontational  attitudes  in  terms  of  their  economic  rights.  The  uprising  of  1931  ,  as 
such  .  had  a  dual  effect:  it  did  function  as  a  turning  point  in  Anglo-Cypriot  relations  and 
created  a  certain  aura  of  heroism  around  nationalism,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
conservative  turn  of  nationalism  and  the  failure  of  the  uprising  itself  created  further 
distance  between  nationalist  politicians  and  the  younger  generation  of  the  lower  classes. 
Papaioannou  recounts,  for  example,  his  surprise,  when  he  visited  the  exiled  Cypriot 
politicians  of  1931 .  They  avoided  any  further  participation  in  groups  taking  a  public  stand 
against  colonialism  and  the  most  honest  of  them,  according  to  Papaioannou,  the  bishop  N. 
Mylonas,  told  him  apologetically : 

"And  what  can  we  say  my  child?  Should  we  talk  about  the  idiotic  acts  we  committed 
and  that  we  are  guilty  for  the  misfortune  of  our  people?  Or  should  we  talk  about  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  in  Cyprus  to  pay  for  all  that  as  the  people  do?"  ^  ^  ^ 

Mylonas’  regrets  reflected  in  a  broader  way  the  second  thoughts  among  the  elite  and 

ordinary  Cypriots  on  the  uprising.  Even  if  the  British  were  held  responsible  for  the  uprising, 

its  "results",  and  primarily  the  political  repression  of  the  1930's,  were  in  part  blamed  on 

demagogic  politicians  -  especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  elite  continued  to  cooperate 

with  the  colonial  administration.  And  in  this  context  the  communists  were  increasingly 
finding  a  fertile  ground  for  their  organizing  as  we  noted  . 

As  a  representative,  in  a  way,  of  the  masses  attracted  to  communism,  Papaioannou 
had  a  typical  attitude  of  putting  the  interests  of  his  class  first  in  the  context  of  the  largest 
possible  unity;  even  at  the  expense  of  ideology.  Two  Incidents,  from  the  1930’s,  which  he 

terms  of  the  generation  noted  in  section  one,  Papaioannou  belonged  to  the  previous  one  -  the  one 
which  reached  maturity  .  rather  than  grew  up,  in  the  interwar  period.  But  the  politicai  characteristics  of 
both  generations  were  similar.  They  were  reactions  emanating  from  the  contradictions  created  by  the 
spreading  of  modernization  and  of  capitalist  relations  In  the  micro  structures  of  everydayness. 

1 14-papaioannou  (1988),  p.  33.  Translation  mine. 
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recounts  are  indicative.  The  first  inddent  has  to  do  with  his  view  of  Spanish  anarchists  -  as 

a  member  of  the  International  Brigades.  Even  though  Papaioannou  generally  followed  the 
Soviet  line  in  terms  of  international  events,  his  recounting  of  the  Spanish  conflict  is 
removed  from  the  ideological  confrontation  and  recriminations  between  communists  and 
anarchists.  His  autobiographical  reference  to  anarchism  comes  through  the  affectionate 
recounting  of  the  discussions  he  had  in  a  hospital  with  a  "comrade-in-arms",  an  anarchist 
called  Alfredo.  The  main  difference  between  the  two  was  typical  of  Papaioannou  in 
general:  Alfredo  wanted  a  revolution  to  reach  communism  while  Ezekias  was  advising  him 
to  be  patient.  Papaioannou's  argument  rested  on  a  conception  of  stages  according  to 
which  the  present  has  crucial  demands  which  have  to  be  addressed  now  .  Even  though 
Vatis  focused  also  on  "immediate  demands"  yet  clearly  his  focus  was  future-oriented;  he 
saw  in  the  developing  confrontation  between  nationalists  and  communists  the  future 
political  formations,  and  his  politics  were  geared  in  that  future-oriented  framework. 
Papaioannou,  on  the  contrary,  was  decisively  focused  on  the  present,  on  the  specific 
context.  The  second  episode  is  indicative.  From  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  until  1941 
(when  the  USSR  entered  the  war)  the  British  communist  party  was  divided  on  whether  to 
support  the  war  effort  or  denourrce  the  war  as  just  another  imperialist  adventure.  The 

leader  of  the  party  Harry  Pollitt^  ^  5  argued  for  the  first  position  and  Papaioannou  was 

wholeheartedly  behind  him.  The  other  line  prevailed,  though,  for  a  period^ and 

Papaioannou  maintained  the  party  discipline,  despite  his  disagreement.  But  when  he  was 
called  to  address  a  party  meeting  on  the  Italian  attack  on  Greece  in  1940,  he  put  forward 
an  argument  similar  to  Pollitt:  despite  the  fact  that  Greece  was  itself  ruled  by  a  fascist 

dictatorship,  it  was  still  fighting  an  anti-imperialist  war.  Papaioannou,  In  this  sense,  was 

USpollitt  was  highly  respected  in  Cypriot  communist  circles  and  his  opinion  was  asked  in  the  crisis  of 
1945. 

^  ‘•^Until  the  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  in  1941. 

1 1^He  adopted  a  similar  position  in  1974;  see  chapter  six. 
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an  expression  of  a  contextual  logic  which  sought  an  alliance/movement  which  could 
extend  from  the  anarchists  to  the  anti-imperialist  nationalists  in  order  to  confront  the  issues 

of  the  here  and  nowJ 

In  this  context  of  course  one  may  wonder  why  Papaioannou  did  not  join  the  labor 
rather  than  the  communist  party?  it  is  possible  that  had  he  been  bom  and  lived  in  another 
country,  he  might  have  been  an  activist,  or  a  leader,  in  a  more  moderate,  ideologically, 
party  of  the  Left.  There  was  something  decisively  Cypriot  about  Papaioannou's 
communism.  There  is  an  unmistakable  Leninist  framework  in  his  biography:  events  are 
constantly  interpreted  in  a  geopolitical  context.  But  this  geopolitical  consciousness  centers 
on  Cyprus.  His  whole  outlook  actually  in  his  biography,  and  in  his  political  life  as  such,  was 
based  on  an  effort  to  understand  the  geopolitical  dynamics  around  the  island,  and  the 
relation  of  these  dynamics  to  internal  politics.  He  defends,  for  example,  the  shift  of  party 
policy  from  self-government  to  enosis  at  the  end  of  the  1940's  not  on  the  basis  of  some 

"age  old  desire"^  9  of  the  people,  but  on  a  more  strategic  level:  opposing  enosis  at  that 

moment  would  have  allowed  the  Right  to  take  the  upper  hand  politically,  at  a  critical  period 
in  the  decolonization  of  the  area.  This  outlook  was  constantly  based  on  seeing  the  possible 
alliances  among  the  Cypriots,  with  a  clear  priority  on  alliances  with  other  lower  class 

groups 20  despite  Ideological  differences.  His  Cypriotness,  though,  is  not  based  only  on 

using  Cyprus  as  the  center  of  his  geopolitical  analysis.  Despite  being  almost  1 5  years 
outside  Cyprus,  Papaioannou  never  really  integrated  in  a  foreign  context.  His  experience 
in  Greece  must  have  weakened  his  nationalist  fantasies;  the  misery  he  encountered  and 
his  expulsion  meant  literally  that  the  Mecca  of  Greek  nationalism  was  nothing  more  than 


Thus,  despite  the  confrontation  with  Servas,  he  was,  in  a  way,  a  ‘product”  of  the  changes  initiated  by 
the  latter. 

II^As  Fantls  did  in  his  recent  book:  Andreas  Fantls  .  1995.  O  Entafiasmos  (enos  "Y/i/dtatou’’  Onirou)  tis 
Enosis.  Nicosia. 

I^ORather  than  the  middle  class  liberals  and  inteilectuais;  see  chapter  five. 
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just  another  class  society.  The  phrase  that  he  remembers  the  immigration  official  telling 
him,  "paliokypree"  (damned  Cypriot),  is  indicative  of  the  emotional  distancing.  Young 
Ezekias  was,  In  this  sense,  one  of  the  first  lower  class  Cypriots  to  discover  from  first  hand 
the  real  image  of  Greece  beyond  its  mystical  form  in  the  ideology  of  enosis  .  In  Britain  he 
joined  the  communist  party  but  through  other  Cypriots  and  was  equally  involved  in  activism 
related  to  Cyprus  and  the  Cypriot  movement. 

Moving  beyond  the  emphasis  on  Cyprus  one  can  discern  in  Papaioannou's  attitude  a 
form  of  "religious"  attitude  which  is  clearly  absent  from  Vatis'  Ironic,  sarcastic  comments. 

His  almost  mystical  reverence  for  Marxism-Leninism  and  for  the  Soviet  Unlon^^l  seem 

like  substitutes  for  the  Bible  and  Greece  as  a  "mother  country".  Russia  with  communism 
may  have  disappointed  the  conservatives  but  to  the  adapted  forms  of  the  traditional  world 
It  appeared  as  the  eastern  force  which  had  a  model  for  modernization  which  was  clearly 
in  the  interests  of  the  lower  classes.  And  alongside  his  roots  in  local  culture,  Papaioannou 

was  also  an  ardent  supporter  of  modemization/progress.  There  was  In  his  case  also  a 

moment  of  modernist  Identification.  In  one  of  the  most  poetic  passages  of  his  biography  he 

refers  to  the  moment  that  he  realized  the  common  global  fate  of  humanity  by  invoking  the 

famous  verses  of  Anthias'  poem  written  in  the  1920's  while  the  poet  was  living  In  the 

streets  of  Athens  as  a  bohemian  venture: 

"  TRUMP!  The  night  is  so  nice  tonight 
you  can  go  and  sleep  on  a  park  bench, trump! 

Thought  has  widened  life  so  much,  so  much 

that  humanity  has  transformed  the  Earth  and  the  Universe: 

Home" 

At  the  time  Papaioannou  was  living  in  the  streets  of  London.  But  his  political  modernism 
was  not  simply  influenced  by  the  communist  version  of  class  politics.  There  was  In  him  also 

ISISe©  (P^aioannou:1988)  his  description  of  his  belief  that  "Stalingrad  will  not  fall"  which  parallels  the 
belief  in  miracles  in  religious  thought.  Also  his  effort  to  show  that  he  owns  nothing  after  giving  all  his 
property  to  the  party  is  reminiscent  of  the  Christian  virtue  of  "ahtimosinr  (poverty-not  owning  anything). 

122which  Is  characterized  more  by  asceticism  than  bohemianism  (as  was  the  of  case  of  Anthias;  see 
below). 
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a  dear  influence  from  the  tradition  of  British  liberalism.  His  whole  political  career  testifies  to 
his  dedication  to  the  resolution  of  conflicts  in  the  framework  of  political  debates  than  of 
violence.  The  approach  of  the  post  1950's  party  leadership  was  characterized  by  a  rather 
firm  belief  in  the  institutions  of  "bourgeois  democracy"  in  an  effort  to  "democratize  society". 

A  brief  look  at  the  other  two  members  of  the  leadership  troika  (Ziartldes^23  and 

Fantis)^24  p^ay  help  in  putting  into  perspective  Papaloannou's  position  and  the  trend  he 

represented  in  the  internal  dynamics  of  the  party  and  the  subculture  of  the  Left.  Both 
activists,  and  subsequently  leaders,  joined  the  communists  through  the  trade  union 

movement.  None  of  them  had  any  studies  outside  Cyprus.  ^25  pantis  was  a  construction 

worker  who  became  acquainted  with  the  communists  by  watching  their  Mayday 
celebrations  in  the  Kalmakli  area.  Ziartides,  on  the  other  hand,  finished  high  school  and  his 
enrolment  in  the  communist  party  was  the  result  of  local  activism  and  of  the  Influence  of 
international  events  such  as  the  Spanish  civil  war.  Both,  in  this  sense,  were  products  of  the 
extension  and  transformation  of  the  Cypriot  communist  movement  in  the  1930's.  Their 
perspective  was  decisively  also  present-oriented  as  Papaionnnou's.  They  focused  on 
conjunctures  and  developed  their  policies  on  the  basis  of  the  interests  of  the  "Cypriot 
people"  in  the  shifting  geopolitical  context.  Ziartides  actually,  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
became  explicit  about  his  reformism  as  an  extension  of  his  present-oriented  focus.  He 

argued ^26  that  class  conflict  in  Cyprus  was  mediated  through  the  cooperation  of  the 

bourgeoisie  in  social  reform  and  in  general  he  distanced  himself  clearly  from  the  future 
postulated  by  communist  ideology.  Social  reform  arxl  a  model  of  social  democracy  seemed 
closer  to  the  activism  and  the  experience  of  the  leader  of  the  Cypriot  communist  trade 

123jhe  leader  of  the  trade  unions  from  the  1940's  to  the  1980’s. 

124  The  vice  general  secretary  and  editor  of  party  newspaper  from  1960  to  the  1980's. 

125pantis,  however  ,  fought  World  War  II  as  a  volunteer  after  the  call  of  AKEL  in  1943. 

126ziartides  (1995). 
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unions  for  almost  50  years. 

Fantis  was  less  prone  to  detach  himself  from  communist  ideology,  but  he  also  left  the 
party  in  1991  in  an  effort  to  create  a  social  democratic  alternative  to  AKEL.  Instead  of 
memoirs,  Fantis  chose  to  write  on  the  history  of  the  period  from  the  1 940’s  onwards.  His 
second  book,  on  the  1950's  in  which  enosis  became  the  universal  slogan  of  almost  all 
political  factions,  is  entitled  "The  burial  (of  a  "sweetest"  dream)  of  enosis ".  The  title  is 
indicative  of  the  content.  It  is  a  well  documented  chronology  of  the  events  of  the  decade  In 
an  effort  to  substantiate  the  claim  that  enosis  (despite  being  a  "sweet  dream")  was 
practically  unfeasible  and  that  the  G/C  community  was  pulled  in  a  path  which  led  to 
bicommunal  conflictsA/iolence  and  division.  In  effect  the  argument  can  easily  be  stated  as 
follows:  the  Right  wing  used  the  ideology  of  enosis  for  Its  own  interests  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  real  interests  of  the  Cypriot  people.  Yet  the  argument  is  more  subtle  and 

less  confrontational. The  main  line  running  through  the  book  is  that  enosis  ,  and 

especially  the  armed  confrontation  of  1955-59  ,  was  a  wrong  political  strategy  at  that 
particular  historical  moment.  The  extreme  right  wing  is  castigated  for  its  extremism  but  In 
general  there  Is  a  subtext  of  understanding.  After  ail  he  was  also  part  of  the  political  elite 
then,  and  his  choice  to  remind  us  in  the  title  of  the  feeling  about  enosis,  "the  sweetest 
dream",  Is  indicative  of  a  framework  which  tries  to  see  the  causes  of  a  malaise  affecting 
the  whole  of  Cyprus  rather  than  accuse  some  for  being  guilty.  This  approach  to  "national 
unity",  and  avoiding  confrontation,  was  characteristic  of  the  leadership  after  1950.  And  in 
this  context,  of  the  emphasis  on  the  geopolitical  conjunctures  around  Cyprus  and  on  the 
need  for  social  reform  ,  the  strategy  of  the  Left  turned  to  efforts  for  alliances  with  other 
ideological  forces:  the  right  wing  trade  unionists  (who  after  the  1950's  started  cooperating 
with  the  leftist  ones)  and  the  masses  of  the  Center  and  the  Right  which  were  moving  Into 
an  Increasingly  anti-colonial,  anti-western  attitude  under  the  leadership  of  Makarios.  In 


127por  a  similar  avoidance  of  confrontation  see:  Michalis  Poumbouris  .1993.  Meres  Dokimasias.  Nicosia. 
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effect  the  leftist  leadership  troika  as  Cypriot-rooted  arxl  present-oriented  seemed  to  be 
able  to  find  a  language  of  communication  with  the  church  and  masses  affiliated  with  itJ^^ 

The  shift  from  the  positions  of  1931  to  the  positions  of  the  leadership  after  1949  were 
the  result  of  the  changes  we  discussed  In  the  previous  chapter  in  relation  to  the 
reorientation  that  P.Servas  Inaugurated.  Given  that  both  Servas  and  loannou  (the  Interim 
general  secretary  from  1945  to  *49)  subsequently  dissociated  themselves  from  the  party,  it 
may  appear  that  there  was  a  shift  not  only  In  rhetoric  but  also  In  membership.  There  was 

indeed  a  shift  in  terms  of  the  entry  of  new  people  but  the  core  of  party  members  ^29  ^33 
shaped  ideologically  from  the  experience  of  the  illegal  communist  cells  in  the  1930's.  The 
continuity  was  most  visible  in  the  trade  union  activists  The  most  visible  personality 

which  expressed  this  continuity  was  the  poet  Tefkros  Anthias.  Anthias  was  born  also  in  a 
village  (Kontea)  and  he  studied  to  become  a  teacher.  From  early  on,  however,  he  used  to 
involve  himself  in  poetry;  actually  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  reported  to  go  around  the 
villages  and  recite  poems  like  a  pfrtaris.  In  1923  he  went  to  Greece  where  he  worked  for  a 
few  years  as  a  teacher.  He  gave  up  on  that  and  went  to  Athens  where  he  pursued  a 
bohemian  lifestyle;  his  poems  of  this  period  seem  influenced  by  the  spirit  and  style  of 
Baudelaire's  The  flowers  of  evir.  He  returned  to  Cyprus  in  1930  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
conflict  over  his  poem  The  Second  Coming"  he  made  a  public  appeal  for  joining  the 
communist  party. 

The  change  of  his  name  is  actually  indicative  of  the  transformations  from  the  village 
boy,  to  Athenian  bohemlanism,  to  Cypriot  communism.  The  real  name  of  Anthias  was  the 
rather  ordinary  Andreas  Pavlou.  Tefkros  Anthias  was  his  literary  pseudonym.  The  root  of 
the  name  is  revealing:  Tefkros  was  the  mythological  Greek  who  supposedly  settled  in 

so  than  the  leadership  of  the  1940's  which  expressed  more  an  alliance  with  the  liberal  middle 

class. 

129see  chapter  six. 

130  Vamava  (1990). 
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Cyprus  (and  thus  linked  the  island  with  ancient  Greek  civilization)  while  "Anthlas"  can  be 
traced  to  the  "blooming  of  a  flower".  The  change  of  names  was  accompanied  with  another 
change  ;  he  gave  up  writing  in  the  Cypriot  "dialect"  and  adopted  the  Greek  demotiki. 
Evidently  Anthias  saw  himself  as  producing  a  form  of  art  which  was  a  continuation  of  the 
glorious  tradition  outlined  in  the  historical  narratives  of  Greek  nationalism.  Yet  his 
experience  of  life  in  Greece  and  his  involvement  with  the  literary  currents  of  modernism 
predisposed  him  antagonistically  to  the  status  quo.  His  anti-nationalist  comments  were 
confined  to  sarcastic  invocations  of  the  use  of  nationalism  for  making  people  not  see  their 

real  interests.  But  his  major  target  was  clearly  the  church  -  and  he  remains  to  this  day  the 

only  poet  who  has  been  excommunicated  for  his  work.  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  had  any 
reservations  on  the  militant  anti- enos/s  position  of  the  communists  and  Vatis,  given  his 
hellenization  earlier  via  name  and  language  of  poetry.  It  seems  rather  that  he  joined  the 
leading  circle  of  the  party  and  followed  the  line  of  the  party  in  the  spirit  of  the 
confrontation  that  animated  his  work  then.  Throughout  the  1 930’s  he  was  transformed  in 
parallel  with  the  party  line.  Thus  in  1935  his  excommunication  was  withdrawn  by  the 
acting  archbishop  Leontios,  while  his  intellectual  interests  moved  more  in  the  direction  of 

cultural  reevaluation  of  Cypriot  folk  culture in  line  with  the  general  emphasis  in  that 

period  for  focusing  on  local  cultural  production  under  the  influence  of  the  rising  current  of 
Cypriot  modernism.  In  the  early  1940's  his  poetry  was  dominated  by  poems  dedicated  to 
Greece  and  the  resistance  of  the  Greeks  to  fascism.  Only  towards  the  end  of  the  decade 
references  to  Greece  started  declining  and  Cyprus  became  again  the  center  of  his  poetry; 
but  this  time  it  was  not  just  an  interest  in  tradition  but  rather  a  commentary  on  the  anti- 
colonial  struggle  .  His  major  work  in  this  period  was  an  epic  work  called  the  "Cypriot 


131  Tefkros  Anthias.  1941.  /  Zonfani  Kyjpros.  London.  Anthias  Publications.  The  most  interesting  dimension 
of  this  anthology  is  its  analytic  framework:  instead  of  the  traditional  references  to  comparative  Greek 
customs,  Anthias  analyzes  Cypriot  traditional  life  as  an  autonomous  unit  of  analysis. 
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Rhapsody".  ^32  jhe  adaptability  of  Anthias  is  noteworthy  and  it  reflects  the  broader  shifts 

of  the  1940's  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  section.  But  it  reflects  also  a  quality  that  Anthias 
shared  with  the  leadership  of  the  party:  a  present-oriented  focus.  In  effect  Anthias  can  be 
seen  as  a  clearly  outside-influenced  intellectual  (from  Greece  and  Britain)  who  focused  on 
political  situations  with  an  eye  on  the  immediate  practical  dimensions  rather  than  on  the 
long  term . 

At  the  other  pole  of  the  intellectuals  of  the  Left  stands  Pavlos  Liasides.  Liasides  was 
bom  in  the  village  of  Lysi  in  a  poor  family.  Liasides  not  only  never  left  Lysi  (except  as  a 
refugee  in  1974)  but  his  localism  was  notorious.  A  key  incident  of  his  childhood  Is 

indicative.  Liasides  hated  school;  he  rather  preferred  to  be  free^^  to  compose  poems. 

The  final  inddent  of  his  school  days  occurred  in  the  geography  lesson  when  the  teacher 
asked  about  the  capital  of  Cyprus.  Liasides'  answer  was  clear :  Lysi.  In  the  face  of 
punishment  he  went  out  hiding  and  eventually  his  father  promised  him  that  he  would  not 
force  him  to  go  to  school.  Liasides  developed  subsequently  his  poetry  "on  the  path  laid  out 

by  Michaeiides  and  Lipertis"^^  out  in  a  different  direction.  He  wrote  always  in  the  Cypriot 
dialect/language  but  his  poetry  was  Increasingly  identified  with  a  form  of  realism  and  a 
critique  of  class  relations.  His  attention  was  particularly  focused  on  religion.  As  Semeou^^ 

notes,  his  early  reaction  was  directed  against  the  church  establishment  while  subsequently 

he  moved  towards  a  criticism  of  the  superstition  of  people  and  especially  of  his  fellow  poor 

people.  Liasides'  attitude  towards  the  lower  classes  was  not  simply  to  defend  or  praise 

them;  apart  from  calling  upon  them  to  rise  and  demand  their  rights  .  he  was  also  sharply 

132  As  Peonides  (1981)  notes  the  "Rhapsody"  is  his  first  work  In  which  Cyprus  acquires  "form,  becomes 
soil  and  stone,  tree  and  fruit,  It  becomes  people"  ,  even  though  there  is  still  the  image  of  Greece  as  a 
"blue  shadow".  In  subsequent  works  the  C^riot  "form"  becomes  clearly  the  centerpiece  of  his  work.  See: 
Panicos  Peonides.1981.  Tomes  se  Themata  Logou.  Cyprus,  p.10. 

133Ytorgos  Moleskfs  .1995.  Pavlos  Liasides.  /  Dinami  tou  Piitikou  Taientou.  Nicosia. 

t34jhe  two  poets  who  pioneered  the  transformation  of  poetry  in  the  Cypriot  language  into  print  and 

more  modem  forms. 

135  Semeou  (1997). 
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critical  of  their  inability  to  see  their  real  interests.  And  If  one  considers  that  Liasides’ 
beloved  village  was  also  a  regional  center  of  the  Right  wing  one  can  see  the  level  of 
distancing  that  he  must  have  felt  from  his  surroundings.  In  effect  Liasides  represented  a 

type  of  homegrown  modernism. ^^6  He  adopted  the  new  ideas  of  science,  he  questioned 
the  power  of  traditional  authorities,  and  adopted  a  position  of  individualistic  bohemianism  In 
the  village  context.  But  his  vision  was  decisively  future-oriented.  His  books  from  the 

1940's  to  the  late  1950's  have  a  chronological  progression  approaching  noon.  ^38  in  an 
innovative  commentary  on  the  use  of  the  allegory  of  the  "Great  Noon"  In  Liasides'  poetry 
Semeou"*^  relates  it  to  a  similar  analogy  used  by  Nietzsche.  In  effect  Liasides  had,  by  the 

1960’s,  reached  a  philosophical  redefinition  of  the  future  to  come  which,  as  Moleskis^^® 

correctly  Indicated,  was  similar  to  futurism  . 

These  parallels  of  Liasides  with  other  currents  should  not  obscure  the  essential 

dimension  of  his  nativeness. Actually,  as  Semeou^^2  notes  ,  his  basic  bibliographical 

reference  was  the  Bible.  It  is  through  the  Bible  that  he  worked  his  critique  of  established 
institutions  and  reached  his  1960's  modernism  In  which  he  identified  God  and  science,  and 


136|t  should  b©  noted  that  Liasides  is  the  most  famous  of  a  whole  tradition  of  folk  poets  in  the  southeast 
of  Cyprus  who  made  the  transition  from  village  traditionai  themes  to  more  modem  ,  global  issues.  Most  of 
these  poets  have  been  associated  with  the  Left. 

137|n  his  biographical  interviews  to  Moleskis,  Liasides  noted  that  in  his  early  days  he  was  seen  as 
"Jeggenis  piib's '  (a  bum  poet)  by  his  co-villagers;  Moleskis  (1995). 

138  “Sign  of  Light”  (1944);  “Birth  of  the  Sun"  (1946);  “Morning  Food-fTen  o'clock]”  (1947);  “Eleven  and  a 
Hair  (1950);  “Ten  to  Twelve"  (1960). 

139Thomas  Semeou.  1997.  To  Meyaio  Mesimeri.  Mia  Symvoliki  Sinantisi  tou  P.  Liasidi  me  ton  Nietzsche 
apo  Entelos  Diaforetikous  Dromous.  Nea  Epohi,  no.  3,  p.  244. 

1^  Moleskis  (1995). 

14^1  He  had  written  some  pro-enosis  poems  in  the  forties-  but  subsequently,  as  with  other  leftist 
intellectuals,  there  is  a  clear  shift  of  focus,  to  Cyprus.  An  antagonistic  attitude  to  Greece  is  expressed  in 
’’Nekatomeni  Aeries  “  (Confused  Winds)  in  the  1970’s. 

1^2  Semeou  (  1997). 
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envisioned  the  day  that  an  earthly  paradise  would  be  created.^ ^  But  this  work  on  the 
Bible  interestingly  enough  brought  him  to  identify  with  the  promise  that  the  devil  had 
proposed  to  the  first  hunians:  if  you  eat  the  apple  you  will  be  like  godsJ^  This  radical 

substitution  (or  subversion)  of  the  divine  brings  to  mind  actually  another  Orthodox 
revolutionary,  the  Russian  M.  Bakunin  who,  In  his  famous  "God  and  the  state",  made  a 
similar  reversal,  like  Uasides,  claiming  that  what  Indeed  happened  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  a  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  God  In  the  name  of  Knowledge  (via  the  apple  of 
"the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  arKl  evil").  Uasides  does  not  proclaim  as  such  the  rebellion 
against  God  but  most  secular  authorities  seem  to  fall  within  his  criticism.  Uasides  was 

influential  through  his  poetry  -  some  of  his  poems  are  still  recited  by  heart  by  people  -  but 

he  was  also  representative  of  a  broader  current  in  the  lifeworlds  of  the  Left:  of  adapted 
local  traditions  and  oppositions  to  the  status  quo  which  coalesced  in  the 
movement/subculture  of  the  Left  in  the  1940's.  The  following  table  is  an  effort  to  represent 
the  above  discussion  on  the  axes  of  temporal  imagery  (present-  and  future-oriented)  and 
spatial  influence  (Intemal/local  extemal/modern): 


143|n  his  collection  "Na  pethani  o  chsuns"  (1966).  The  preoccupation  with  the  discontinuity  of  life  and 
death  can  be  traced  to  the  Orthodox  Christian  framework  in  relation  to  the  belief  that  death  is  the 
primary  consequence  of  the  disobedience  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

144see  Semeou  (1997-  Thelete  isthe  os  thei  ). 
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DIAGRAM  6 

Cultural  influences  and  temporal  imagery  in  the  communist  iifewoiids 

TIME  PRIORITIES 
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As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  table  the  activists  and  leaders  of  the  party  tended  to 
be  present-oriented.  The  future,  which  represented  the  ultimate  goal,  was  never  clearly 
stated  In  any  text  of  the  party;  apart  from  references  to  a  "socialist  state"  in  the  1920’s. 
There  are  however  some  common  themes  in  the  views  and  experiences  of  the  activists 
discussed.  All  of  them  had  a  global  humanistic  consciousness;  all  of  them  were  decisively 
Influenced  by  a  belief  in  science  and  progress;  and  all  of  them,  except  Vatis,  had  strong 
links  to  the  local  culture  and  context.  In  this  context  the  utopia  of  the  Cypriot  Left  seems  to 
be  some  form  of  world  socialism  within  which  Cyprus  could  create  its  own  soclallsm.145 
But  this  stage  (envisioned  in  Vatis'  ideology  or  In  Liasides'  poetry)  seemed,  for  the  leftists 
discussed  above,  to  be  In  the  future;  a  stage  which  had  to  be  achieved  by  further 
modemization/progress146  and  education/enlightenment  of  the  lower  classes. 

145  For  an  elaboration  of  the  vision  of  the  Left  see  chapter  seven. 

146|nc{ucling,  of  course,  the  solution  of  the  coloniaNmpenalist  "problems’Anterventions. 
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The  public  expression  of  Cyprocentricism  in  the  1940*s:  case  study  of  an  orator 

We  have  tried  In  the  previous  section  to  analyze  the  cultural  forces  which  coalesced  In 
the  formation  of  the  current  of  Cypriot  communism.  We  need  now  to  see  how  this  current 
came  to  express  the  Cyprocentric  "need".  We  will  attempt  to  pursue  this  analysis  by  using 
the  speeches  of  the  orator  of  the  Left  In  the  1940's,  Adam  Adamantos.  The  analysis  of 
the  speeches  will  move  on  two  axes:  1)  an  analysis  of  the  references  to  the  countries 
involved  in  the  geopolitical  dynamics  of  Cyprus  (Britain,  Greece,  Cypais)  in  the  1940's,  and 
2)  an  analysis  of  the  historiography  of  the  Left  with  Its  emphasis  on  the  French  and  the 

Greek  revolution in  an  effort  to  see  the  comparative  emphasis  on  national  unity. 

class  conflict  or  porttical/ideoloaical  confrontation,  and  autonomy. 

How  representative  of  the  Left  was  Adamantos?  Like  the  vast  majority  of  leftists  he 
came  from  a  poor  village  family.  He  did  manage  to  study  though;  Initially  in  Greece,  and  in 
the  1 930’s  he  got  a  scholarship  for  studies  in  Britain.  This  intellectual  career  distinguished 

him  from  other  leftists.  Actually  F.  loannou^^^  referred  to  him  as  one  of  the  "intellectuals" 
who  joined  the  communists  in  the  formation  of  AKEL  In  1941.^50  jn  this  sense 

Adamantos  represented  the  increasing  shift  of  liberal  modernists^  to  the  Left.  The  most 

distinguishing  characteristic  of  Adamantos  was  clearly  his  oratory  .  In  his  ten  year  period 
(1943-53)  as  a  mayor  of  Varosha  he  earned  the  fame  of  the  most  distinguished  orator  of 
his  times;  in  one  of  the  obituaries  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  In  1959,  he  was  referred  to 
as  "  the  nightingale  of  Varosha".  In  his  archive  there  are  many  letters  Inviting  him  to  give 

147|t  is  noteworthy  of  the  liberal-left  direction  of  the  Cypriot  Left  (emphasizing  anti-colonialism  and 
nKidemization)  that  the  Russian  Revolution  was  not  actually  used  as  a  model  for  the  leftist  movement 
148"National  unity"  In  this  context  refers  to  the  unity  of  the  G/C  community. 

I^^Fifis  loannou.  1989.  Kouventlazontas  me  ton  Fifi  loannou.  (interview)  In  Entos  Ton  Tihon,  no.  39-40. 
1503ee  next  chapter.  His  associates  insist  that  he  was  a  party  member  before  1941. 

151  Adamantos  was  an  admirer  of  Venizeios  before  joining  the  communist  party. 
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lectures  In  small  towns  quite  far  away  from  his  native  city.  He  must  have  been  also  quite 
popular  with  the  citizens  as  a  mayor  as  one  can  see  from  the  percentage  of  votes  he 
received  in  successive  electoral  contests.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  came  to  disagree  with 

the  new  leadership  of  the  party  in  the  1950'sJ52  his  firm  support  of  independence/self- 

govemment  makes  him  a  key  figure  in  analyzing  the  public  expression  of  Cyprocentricism. 
Analyzing  Adamantos'  individual  opinions  can  be  Interesting  in  itself  of  course,  but  the 
speeches  of  an  orator  have  an  additional  dimension.  Speeches  are  not  just  individual 
opinions;  to  the  degree  that  the  speaker  is  a  popular  orator  ,  speeches  represent 
moments  of  collective  expression.  In  this  framework  the  following  discussion  is  an  effort  at 
reconstructing  the  forms  of  transformation  of  popular  consciousness  from  below.  For  the 
emergence  of  Cypriot  consciousness  in  the  1960's  could  not  have  been  the  product  of  a 
magical  transformation  in  the  span  of  five  years  (1959-64).  There  were  trends  under  the 
surface,  and  in  the  1940's,  despite  the  hegemony  of  nationalism,  these  trends  started 
acquiring  a  public  voice.  In  this  context  Adamantos'  speeches  are  a  key  moment  in  the 
public  expression  of  these  trends  which  matured  as  forms  of  social  consciousness  in  the 
1960's. 

The  public  emergence  of  Cyprocentricism  was  not  only  the  product  of  cultural  trends 
though.  As  we  saw  in  this  chapter  geopolitics  was  the  key  variable  in  the  background 
shaping  the  direction  of  cultural  conflicts  and  of  elective  affinities.  We  could  represent  the 
shifts  in  the  speeches  discussed  below  in  the  following  table  by  dividing  the  period  under 
discussion  in  three  phases  corresponding  to  global  trerxls  and  relating  them  to  the  three 
main  countries  involved,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Left  towards  unity  and/or  autonomy.  As 
can  be  seen  from  the  table  leftist  autonomy  and  emphasis  on  Cyprus  (Cyprocentricism) 
are  positively  related:  both  became  dominant  In  the  subculture  of  the  Left  in  the  late 
1940's-  This  "turning  point"  in  the  ideology  and  the  organizational  structures  of  the  Left  will 


1 52see  chapter  five. 
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be  discussed  more  extensively  in  the  next  two  chapters  in  relation  to  political 
mobilizations/confrontations^^  and  the  development  of  the  organizational  structures  of 

the  Left.^^ 

REFERENCES  TO.. 


Britain 

Cyprus  Greece 

Unity 

Autonomy 

Anti-fascist  unity/ 
WW  II  (1942-45) 

+ 

largely  absent  + 

+ 

- 

Anti-colonial  unity/ 
post  war  (1946-47) 

- 

increased  ± 

references 

+ 

+ 

Confrontation 
cold  war  (1948-52) 

- 

ma|or  focus/ 
analytic  framework 

- 

+ 

+  positive  >  negative  ±  distinct'on  between  different  groupsfideologies  of  the  country 

The  first  speech  is  dated  from  1 942  before  Adamantos  was  elected  mayor.  It  is  a 
speech  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Greek  war  of  independence  of  1821 .  The  speech  does 
have  the  nationalist ,  and  conventional  on  such  occasions,  cliches  on  the  Greek  "soul  and 

spirit'^  55  Put  the  speech  is  primarily  a  historical  narrative  which  attempts  to  explain  the 

economic,  political,  and  cultural  context  of  the  revolution.  At  times  it  seems  more 
educational  and  Informative  rather  than  the  celebratory  sermon  expected  on  such  an 
occasion.  There  is  a  clear  form  of  class  analysis  :  both  in  his  references  to  the  French 
revolution  and  the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  power,  and  also  in  his  analysis  of  the  Ottoman 
regime  in  which  he  points  out  that  the  church  and  the  Kocabashis  were  the  Greek  feudal 
elements.  Here,  however,  he  avoids  any  critical  comment  choosing  rather  to  emphasize 


iSSchapterfive. 

154chaptersix. 

1 55(ndicative  of  the  hegemony  of  nationalism. 
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the  unity  of  the  Greek  nation  against  the  foreign  occupation.^  It  seems  a  fitting  strategy 

for  the  time  (early  1940's)  both  In  terms  of  World  War  II,  and  In  terms  of  the  first  steps  of 
AKEL  in  public  life  and  its  effort  to  extend  Its  appeal  to  a  broad  audience.  His  class 
analysis,  for  example,  is  primarily  focused  on  the  French  revolution:  he  emphasizes  the 
Internal  struggle  of  the  popular  classes  under  the  leadership  of  the  bourgeoisie  against 
the  aristocracy.  In  this  context  he  also  emphasizes  strongly  the  significance  of  the 

Enlightenment  through  his  references  to  the  legendary  revolutionary  Rigas  Fereos.^^ 

The  speech  begins  and  ends  with  refererwies  to  the  occupation  of  Greece  by  the  Nazis. 
The  Nazis  appear  in  Adamantos'  analysis  as  an  extension  of  the  Holy  alliance  of  the  1 9th 
century.  Interesting,  in  this  context ,  are  his  quite  positive  comments  on  Great  Britain.  In 
the  first  case,  at  the  beginning  of  the  speech,  the  comments  may  be  interpreted  as  paying 
homage  to  the  allies  since  in  that  context  he  refers  also  to  "American  democracy"  and  the 
"Red  army  of  the  Soviet  Union".  He  comes  back  to  Britain  In  his  narrative  on  the  Greek 
revolution  In  order  to  stress,  almost  apologetically,  that  despite  their  initial  negative 
reaction,  the  English  became  subsequently  one  of  the  most  consistent  supporters  of  the 
revolution.  In  this  reference  one  can  actually  see  more  than  a  simple  a  eulogy  to  the  anti¬ 
fascist  alliance.  The  tradition  of  English  liberalism  had  already  been  eulogized  by 
nationalists  for  decades  in  the  expectation  that  Cyprus  would  be  granted  to  Greece.  In  the 
context  of  the  Left  of  the  1 940's,  British  liberalism  was  adopted  as  a  legitimizing  discourse 
for  the  claim  of  political-  civil  rights.  The  working  class  nriovement  of  the  1940's  saw  itself 
actually  in  the  historical  narrative  laid  out  here  by  Adamantos  :  the  need  for  progress 
implies  education  and  enlightenment  which  will  lead  to  struggles  against  foreign  occupation 
and  local  "aristocracies"  for  the  securing  of  civil  rights  and  the  enhancing  .simultaneously, 

of  the  struggle  for  "justice  "  -  as  he  puts  it  at  the  end  of  his  speech.  There  Is  a  noteworthy 

156|t  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  communists  distributed  leaflets  with  a  similar  class  analysis  in 
the  late  1920’s  they  faced  nationalist  attacks;  but  now  the  context  was  clearly  different. 

1 57pereos,  a  contemporary  of  the  French  revolution,  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  church. 
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quote  also  in  the  text  on  Greco-Turkish  relations.  Since  the  Greek  revolution  was  against 
the  Ottomans  ,  obviously  the  Turks  appear  as  the  villains  in  the  poetic  narrative  of  the 
speech;  almost  inevitably  so  .  Yet  in  his  extended  reference  to  Rigas  Fereos  ,  Adamantos 
chooses  a  rather  interesting  quote  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  meaning  of  Fereos'  belief 
in  freedom:  in  the  quote  the  poet  makes  a  call  for  a  revolution  of  all  the  Balkan  people 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  oppressors  who  "  torment  cruelly  Christians  and  Turks."  The 
selection  of  this  particular  quote  from  a  long  poem  could  not  have  been  accidental.  In 
paying  homage  to  the  cliches  of  Greek  nationalism  (even  if  translating  them  in  a  more 
critical  framework)  the  reference  can  be  considered  as  an  allusion  the  Lefts  call  for  unity 
beyond  ethnic  or  religious  differences. 

The  second  speech  is  from  1945  .  It  was  prepared  for  the  same  occasion  but  there  are 
significant  shifts  in  both  terminology  and  emphasis.  The  contrast  becomes  easier  due  to 

the  fact  that  the  basic  narrative  structure  is  the  same.  The  most  significant  difference 

Is  obviously  the  changed  political  context.  The  speech  was  read  a  few  weeks  before  the 
end  of  World  War  II;  there  Is  thus  a  sense  of  optimism  permeating  it.  Yet  his  reference  to 
contemporary  Greece  is  not  celebratory  despite  the  fact  that  the  Nazis  had  withdrawn 
from  the  country.  In  December  1944  the  British  managed  to  push  the  Greek  leftist 
movement  to  an  armed  confrontation  with  the  conscious  aim  of  defeating  it  militarily.  The 
confrontation  ended  ,for  that  time,  in  February  with  an  agreement  for  the  surrendering  of 
the  arms  of  the  communist  guerrillas;  which  was  a  defeat  for  the  Left.  Tne  British  in  order 
to  establish  their  influence  had  to  rely  on  the  collaborators  of  the  Nazis  as  the  new  loyal 
forces  of  the  regime.  Thus  Adamantos  begins  his  speech  with  a  eulogy  to  the  resistance 
against  the  Nazi  occupation  in  order  to  contrast  it  with  the  "dosilogr  (Nazi 
collaborationists).  This  opposition  (between  the  resistance  and  the  dosilogi)  is  an  early 
form  of  the  differentiation  between  the  "Greek  people"  and  the  Greek  government  which 

158|t  begins  with  references  to  the  contemporary  situation  in  Greece  and  then  moves  to  the  historical 
narrative  of  the  French  and  Greek  revolutions. 
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has  been  characteristic  of  the  Left  since  the  late  1940's.  He  bemoans  the  attacks  against 
the  Greek  Left  (associated  with  the  Greek  people)  but  he  Is  optimistic  about  the  ultimate 

victory  of  "popular  sovereignty"  -  a  term  which  comes  to  substitute  the  concept  of  "justice" 

which  characterized  his  speech  three  years  earlier.  This  shift  in  terminology  on  the  goal  of 
liberation  is  accompanied  by  a  more  explicit  reference  to  the  role  of  "the  working  people" 
who  become  the  main  actor  in  his  narrative  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  This  shift  is 
indicative  In  many  ways  of  the  climate  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Adamantos  is  expressing  the 
post  war  vision  of  the  Left  for  a  broad  alliance  in  which  labor  is  conceived  as  the  central 
agent  of  the  forces  aiming  at  social  transformation  in  the  direction  of  "popular 
sovereignty". 

The  Impact  of  the  Greek  civil  war  is  most  evident  In  the  shifts  of  his  references  to  the 
West  and  the  first  appearance  of  a  reference  to  Cyprus.  Thus  the  Red  army  Is  presented 
In  triumphant  terms  at  the  beginning  but  references  to  the  Western  allies  are  missing  this 
time.  Even  more  significantly  there  is  a  change  of  tone  in  his  reference  to  the  reactions  of 
the  West  to  the  Greek  revolution  of  the  19th  century.  Thus  while  in  the  1942  speech,  as 
we  saw,  he  attempts  to  explain  the  negative  reactions  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  in 
the  1 945  version  he  juxtaposes  the  Greek  uprising  to  the  negative  responses  of  the 
"reactionary  West"  and  he  notes  only  in  passing  that  Britain  and  France  changed  their 
policy  subsequently.  He  refers  twice  to  the  negative  effects  of  "foreign  Intervention"  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  problems  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Revolution  and  afterwards.  It  is 

clear  that  the  British  intervention  In  Greece  and  the  reluctance/refusal  ^  59  of  the  British  to 

end  their  colonial  rule  in  Cypais  was  already  dissolving  the  1942  spirit  of  the  anti-fascist 
alliance.  The  reference  to  Cyprus  occurs  through  a  quote  from  the  poem  of  V. 
MIchaelides  on  the  events  of  1821  in  the  island;  it  Is  a  quote  indicating  the  impossibility  of 

159  In  1945  the  British  contemplated  again  the  possibili^  of  granting  Cyprus  to  Greece  but  the 
suggestion  was  quickly  bypassed.  The  reluctance  of  the  British  to  end  their  colonial  rule  was  already 
evident  from  1944.  See  chapter  five. 
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eradicating  resistance  to  oppression.  As  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter  the  British  on  the 
very  same  day  that  this  speech  was  delivered  were  beginning  a  campaign  against  the 
Cypriot  Left  which  had  similarities  with  the  Greek  case. 

The  next  two  speeches  covering  the  years  1946-47  are  indicative  of  a  transitional 
phase.  There  is  still  the  emphasis  on  national  unity  but  this  time  it  Is  anti-colonial  unity. 
There  Is  an  increasingly  confrontational  attitude  towards  the  West,  a  passionate  solidarity 
for  the  Greek  Left  (and  an  antagonism  towards  the  Greek  government),  and  an  Increased 
number  of  references  to  Cyprus.  The  first  speech  of  this  group  is  from  October  1946,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  entry  of  Greece  Into  the  war  against  Italy  in  1940.  The  text  was 
corrected  several  times  and  there  are  many  handwritten  pages  especially  in  reference  to 
recent  events.  This  speech  is  much  less  historically  and  analytically  oriented  than  the 
speeches  on  the  occasion  of  the  Greek  Revolution  .  It  is  a  text  characterized  more  by  an 
outpouring  of  feeling  and  a  lot  of  nationalist  cliches;  definitely  much  more  than  in  his  earlier 
speeches  .  The  two  dominant  political  themes  are  the  betrayal  of  the  Greek  people  by  the 
British  who  brought  to  power  the  Nazi  collaborators  (an  analysis  accompanied  with 
warnings  on  the  policy  of  the  British  In  Cyprus):  and  a  call  for  unity  in  order  to  face  the 
problems  confronting  the  Greek  nation  or  the  Cypriot  people.  This  Is  the  most  nationalist 
speech  in  Adamantos'  archive.  It  begins  with  a  a  statement  about  Greece  which, 
according  to  the  speaker,  is  in  the  thoughts  of  Cypriots  "every  day  and  every  night  of  our 
lives"  and  ends  up  with  a  call  for  union  with  Greece.  The  occasion,  commemorating  the 
Greek  day  of  anti-fascism,  may  be  partly  explanatory  in  accounting  for  this  intensity  of  pro- 
enosis  rhetoric.  But  one  should  also  take  into  consideration  the  intense  emotions  created 
among  the  Cypriot  leftists  by  the  travails  of  their  Greek  comrades  who  in  that  year  started 
a  second  guerrilla  movement  against  the  "monarcho-fascists",  as  they  called  the  right-wing 
government.  This  outpouring  of  ethnic  passion  fitted  also  with  the  policy  of  the  party  in 
that  period  which  aimed  at  a  broad  alliance  with  centrist  liberals  In  the  municipal  elections. 
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and  it  was  preparing  for  the  church  elections.  Thus  the  calls  for  unity  reflected  In  part  the 
position  of  the  Greek  Left  at  the  time  (it  was  calling  for  reconciliation)  but  it  applied  even 
more  to  the  Cypriot  context. 

The  next  speech  was  delivered  five  months  later  ,in  1947,  on  the  anniversary  again  of 
the  Greek  revolution.  The  text  includes  the  points  of  the  1942  and  '45  speeches  but  it  is 
fundamentally  different  in  structure  and  emphasis.  The  most  noteworthy  change  is  the 
extensive  reference  to  Cyprus  and  the  extensive  quotes  from  the  poem  of  V.  Michaelides 
which  Adamantos  had  quoted  in  passing  once  in  1945.  Here  there  Is  an  extensive 
reference  to  Cyprus  in  relation  to  1821  and  Michaelides'  poem  is  quoted  three  times  ; 
actually  he  ends  the  speech  with  a  quote  from  it.  This  shift  to  Cypriot  references  is 
Indicative  of  the  increasing  distance  from  the  unfolding  of  events  in  Greece.  The  ensuing 
civil  war  there  was  watched  in  Cyprus  with  divided  feelings  depending  on  political  position 
but  It  ran  counter  to  AKEL's  effort  for  unity  and  even  more  it  made  official  Greece  much 

more  distant  for  the  leftists.^®®  After  all  it  was  a  government  which  was  sending  their 

comrades  to  concentration  camps  and  executed  them  .  This  Cyprocentric  shift  therefore 
should  be  seen  as  a  change  of  focus  which  is  not  very  conscious  yet.  Indeed  the  speech 
reproduces  nationalist  cliches.  Surprisingly,  for  example,  the  speaker  refers  to  Greek  lands 

which  are  still  not  liberated  and  among  them  he  includes  Epirus."* The  allusion  was 
clear  and  contradictory  .  "North  Epirus"  refers  to  southern  Albania  and  Albania  at  the  time 
was  a  socialist  country  -  in  effect  not  even  the  Greek  communists  addressed  the  issue  of 

the  Greek-speaking  minority  in  Albania. Given  that  he  corrected  the  typed  text,  it  is 

unlikely  that  Adamantos  just  referred  to  Epirus  reproducing  a  cliche.  It  is  more  likely,  and 

ISOjhe  Greek  state  actually  intervened  actively  against  the  Cypriot  Left  as  we  will  see  in  the  next 
chapter. 

161  In  the  typed  text  he  actually  referred  to  "North  Epirus"  but  subsequently  he  erased  the  "north"  . 

162This  was  one  of  the  accusations  against  them,  as  "unpatriotic"  .  And  in  response  the  Greek 
communists  emphasized  Cyprus  on  which  the  Right  had  to  keep  a  low  profile  since  the  island  belonged 
to  its  allies. 
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more  in  line  with  the  policy  of  unity  that  the  Left  pursued  at  the  time,  that  his  reference 

originated  from  an  effort  to  avoid  being  accused  of  selecting  some  pro>leftist  national 
themes  to  emphasize.  The  Left  was  getting  into  a  period  in  which  it  had  to  prove  its 
"hellenism"  since  it  decided  to  enter  into  the  mainstream  of  the  G/C  community  and  Greek 

nationalism  was  again^®^  the  ideological  weapon  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  Right  wing. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  respect  that  there  are  not  any  references  to  the  contemporary 
situation  in  Greece,  except  for  implicit  analogies  when  he  refers  to  the  division  of  the 
revolutionaries  in  1 825  .  In  that  context  he  emphasizes  that  a  large  part  of  the  conflict  was 
over  a  loan  from  Britain  and  in  his  analysis  of  the  conflict  he  draws  out  a  contrast  between 
the  elite  and  the  people.  The  political  message  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  speech  :  the 
need  for  unity  and  reconciliation  and  a  warning  against  "British  presents".  The  last  part 
could  be  considered  as  a  warning  against  the  proposals  of  the  British  for  self- 

government.  Comparatively  ,  however,  the  outpouring  of  feeling  is  much  more 

contained  here  and  It  Is  noteworthy  that  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  enosis. 

The  third  phase  begins  In  the  latter  part  of  1947  and  is  characterized  by  a  clear 

confrontational  spirit  in  relation  to  both  local  and  global  confrontations  at  the  time^®®  an6 

especially  the  development  of  full  scale  civil  war  In  Greece.  Thus  in  his  speech  of  October 
1947  Adamantos  makes  a  clear  choice  of  sides.  The  speech  is  typed  with  few  changes 
and  It  Incorporates  most  of  his  handwritten  notes  of  the  previous  year  plus  a  new  ending. 
Until  the  middle  the  speech  is  actually  verbatim  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year .  Once, 
however,  he  pays  his  homage  to  the  Greek  spirit  and  all  that,  he  comes  to  the  "betrayal " 


I^This  was  just  before  the  elections  for  the  archbishop;  see  next  chapter. 

'i&^After  its  use  by  the  Left  during  World  War  (I  in  the  context  of  the  anti-fasdst  unity. 
165a  proposal,  however,  which  he  supported  strongly  subsequently. 

166  It  was  the  period  of  the  origin  of  cold  war;  see  chapter  six. 
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of  the  Greek  people  by  Britain  and  In  a  rather  surprisingly  clear  language  he  sides  with 

the  new  revolutionary  army  of  the  communist  party  of  Greece  (the  "Democratic  Army  of 
Greece")  which  he  parallels  with  the  resistance  against  the  Nazis.  Even  more  surprisingly 
he  points  to  this  army  as  the  liberator  not  only  of  Greece  but  also  of  Cyprus.  The  shift  is 
signfRcant:  the  language  of  unity  and  reconciliation  is  absent  and  is  indeed  substituted  with 
a  clear  cut  taking  of  sides.  This  was  not  a  simple  translation  of  the  Greek  conflict  in  Cypriot 
terms.  In  Cyprus  itself  there  was  at  the  time  an  intense  political  (over  self-government)  and 
class  (in  the  form  of  strikes  led  by  the  communist  trade  unions)  confrontation.  In  this 
context  Adamantos  refers  at  the  end  of  his  speech  to  the  "non-liberated  lands  of 
hellenism"(including  North  Epirus)  but  the  solution  of  these  outstanding  issues  Is  now 
positioned  in  the  future,  after  the  victory  of  the  Democratic  Army.  This  is  the  turning  point . 
in  a  wav,  for  Adamantos  and,  as  we  will  argue  in  chapter  six,  for  the  emergence  of  a 
distinct  subculture  of  the  Left. 

In  his  speech  on  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution  of  1821 ,  in  1949,  Adamantos  shifted 
his  focus  further.  The  first  notes'*  follow  the  old  speeches  (on  the  background  of  the 
revolution)  but  on  describing  the  revolution  he  departs  decisively  from  the  previous 
patterns.  His  emphasis  is  clearly  on  the  class  war  during  the  revolution. He 

emphasizes  the  leaders  who  expressed  the  lower  classes  referring  to  widely  unknown 
incidents  of  the  revolution  and  especially  to  cases  where  the  upper  classes  betrayed  the 
revolution  while  the  popular  leaders  turned  their  guns  or  anger  against  the  Greek  elite, 
apart  from  attacking  the  Ottomans.  In  his  contemporary  references  he  criticizes  the  Greek 
government  for  its  slavishness  to  the  British  which  did  not  allow  it  to  even  raise  "the  issue 
of  Cyprus".  This  critical  reference  in  passing  Is  the  only  reference  actually  to  enosis.  His 

167|n  comparison  with  previous  speeches. 

168jhi3  speech  was  written  in  a  note  form. 

169which  could  be  related  to  the  split  in  the  anti-colonial  movement  between  Right  and  Left;  see  chapter 
five. 
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confrontational  position  Is  even  more  pronounced  in  this  text.  In  respect  to  the  sharp 

division  of  the  G/C  community  Into  Left  and  Right  wing  ,  he  voices  an  unrepentant  leftist 

autonomy.  At  that  time,  end  of  the  1940's  ,  the  Right  was  accusing  the  Left  of  not  wanting 

enosis  except  with  the  "government  of  the  mountains"  ( the  government  that  the  Greek 

leftists  had  set  up  in  the  areas  they  controlled).  The  new  leadership  of  the  party  was 

moving  in  the  direction  of  addressing  the  charge  (and  thus  proving  its  nationalist 

credentials)  with  the  change  of  the  party's  position  from  self-government  to  "enosis  and 

only  enosis  with  any  Greek  government."  Adamantos  moves  In  the  opposite  direction:  he 

adopts  an  equally  absolute  position  as  that  of  the  Right 

"After  the  moral  and  political  bankruptcy  of  the  Greek  government  of  Athens  which  is 
slavish  to  the  Americans,  for  us  there  is  only  one  Greece:  THE  FREE  GREECE  OF 
THE  MOUNTAINS.  It  is  the  Greece  of  the  very  same  mountains  from  which  the 
defies  of  1821  started  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  from  the  same  mountain  tops 
descend  [today]  liberators  and  punishers,  the  guerrillas  of  the  Greek  Democratic  Army." 

Even  if  not  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  policies  of  the  party  leadership,  yet  this 
language  was  common  in  the  subculture  of  the  Left ,  in  its  press  and  public  speeches  at 
the  time  .  It  expressed  arrother  possibility  ,  an  alternative  which  remained  in  the  subculture 
of  the  Left,  but  which  was  increasingly  absent  from  the  positions  of  the  leadership  which 
returned  to  the  policy  of  national  unity.  Beyond  its  hopes  In  the  Greek  guerrilla  army,  in 
local  terms  this  alternative  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  confrontation  with  the  Right  with 
the  Left  appearing  as  the  force  not  only  of  class  conflict  but  also  of  modernization  and  of 
political  reform/civil  rights.  This  was  in  effect  the  Cyprocentric  perspective  which  was 
maturing  within  the  Left.  And  Adamantos  in  this  sense,  as  an  orator  of  the  movement, 
expressed  this  maturing  consciousness  clearly  and  publicly. 

The  last  speech  is  from  1952.  The  climate  was  different.  The  Left  in  Greece  had  been 
defeated  and  AKEL  had  abandoned  the  policy  of  self-government.  Yet  in  his  speech 

Adamantos  does  not  seem  deterred  by  the  change  in  party  policy  -  and  In  the  accusations 
against  him,  after  his  resignation,  there  were  not  any  critical  references  to  his  speeches 
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and  political  activities.  Thus  the  speech,  to  a  large  degree,  expressed  the  culture  of  the 
Left  at  the  time,  and  its  divergence  from  the  official  line  can  be  seen  in  the  context  of  a 
movement  whose  internal  bureaucratic  structures  did  not  yet  spread  their  control  to  local 
groups  and  leaders. 

The  speech  refers  again  to  the  celebration  of  1821.  It  continues  the  shift  of  1949 
towards  emphasizing  class  conflict  in  the  revolution  ,  but  here  It  m.oves  a  step  further.  Until 
1949  the  priests  and  the  local  elites  were  referred  to  as  forces  which,  despite  their 
economic  interests,  helped  eventually  in  maintaining  the  "spirit  of  the  nation  alive" .  That 
reference  kept  in  many  ways  a  door  open  for  the  nationalist  interpretation  of  the  revolution 
of  1821  which  emphasized  the  "rebirth  of  the  nation" ,  its  spirit,  etc.  In  1952  Adamantos  to 
cuts  off  these,  one  might  call  them,  idealist  references.  In  preference  for  a  more  class 
conscious  analysis  in  which  the  people  are  pitted  against  the  elites,  the  church  and  the 
KocabasNs.  The  central  hero  of  the  revolution  becomes  the  "popular  fighters"  {laifc 
ayonistes );  a  term  used  by  the  Left  to  refer  to  its  activists.  In  broader  terms  one  can  see 
in  this  language  the  progressive  development  of  an  autonomous  leftist  discourse 
influenced  decisively  by  Marxist  analysis  (in  this  case  by  Greek  Marxist  historiography) 

which,  however,  remained  at  the  same  time  excluded  from  the  "mainstream"  -  if  we  define 

the  latter  as  the  hegemonic  public  discourse  articulated  in  schools,  churches  and  other 
hegemonic  Institutions  of  the  G/C  community.  It  was  a  sign  of  the  growing  subcultural 
autonomy,  and  In  part  isolation,  of  the  Left.  And  in  this  autonomous  subculture  the 
Cyprocentric  perspective  was  becoming  central  despite  the  official  and  rhetorical  position 

of  the  leadership.  "*70  Towards  the  end  of  the  speech,  Adamantos  raises  again  the  issue 

of  liberation  and  he  repeats  that  freedom  for  Cyprus  can  come  only  from  a  liberated 
Greece.  And  in  this  context  he  makes  an  implicit,  but  clear,  allusion  that  until  that  happens 
,  Cypriots  must  seek  independence.  He  makes  a  distinction  between  the  Greek  and  the 


170see  chapter  six  on  the  rhetorical  uses  of  enosis  in  1950's. 
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Cypriot  F)eople  (instead  of  lumping  them  together  as  one  nation  as  In  earlier  speeches) 
and  notes  : 

"  The  Greek  people,  like  the  Cypriot  one,  will  fight  today,  as  it  has  always  done,  around 
its  real  popular  leaders  for  Its  unity,  for  its  survival,  for  getting  rid  of  foreigners,  for  its 
independence./ 

The  implicit  allusion  became  soon  explicit  as  he  resigned  from  the  party  criticizing 
openly  the  latter's  pro-enosis  policy.”*^^  Yet  despite  the  party's  official  policy  it  seems  that 

at  the  local  level  the  issue  of  self-government  never  really  died  out  as  Adamantos'  speech 
shows.  It  rested  not  so  much  on  the  issue  of  self-government  itself  as  on  the  logical 
contradiction  of  wanting  to  '’unite''ybe  annexed  to  a  regime  which  In  other  terms  the  Left 
denounced  as  "slavish  to  the  Americans"  and  "monarcho-fascist".  In  effect  the  defeat  of 
the  Greek  Left  signalled  the  final  stage  in  the  process  of  identification  of  the  Cypriot  Left 
with  Cyprocentricism.  Adamantos  has  been  widely  considered  subsequently  as  a  prophetic 
(future-oriented)  voice.  In  terms  of  the  trends  within  the  Left  it  is  Interesting  to  see  how  In 
the  context  of  the  confrontations  of  the  late  1 940's  the  primary  orator  of  the  Left  (even  if 
he  came  from  a  liberal-left  background)  came  actually  to  recapture  the  imagery  and 
language  of  Vatis'  1931  manifesto;  especially  in  relation  to  the  need  for  leftist  autonomy 

and  independence  as  an  anti-colonial  goal.  por  ultimately  what  determined  the 

perspectives  of  leftists  was  not  their  personal  background  as  such  but  the  systemic  and 
structural  context  within  which  they  were  situated. 


171  See  chapter  five  for  his  famous  phrase  "I  refuse  to  sacrifice  even  my  smallest  finger.."  fcr  enosis. 
172And  so  did  the  party  after  1960. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

The  historical  transformations  of  1940-60  and  the  people's 

movement 


Introduction 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  li  was  a  watershed  which  prefigured  a  fundamental 
transformation  of  the  global  system  and  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  A  contrast  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  decade  might  be  instructive  in  understanding  the 
geopolitical  context  within  which  AKEL  was  formed  and  developed  as  the  party  of  the 
"people's  movement".  At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  the  area  was  dominated  by  the 
victors  of  World  War  1 ,  Britain  and  France:  Jordan,  Syria  and  Lebanon  were  put  under  a 
Western  (Franco-Biitish)  mandate  after  the  collapse  of  the  local  Ottoman  Empire.  Egypt, 
the  other  Arab  country  close  to  Cyprus  ,  had  a  treaty  agreement  with  Great  Britain  and 
was  clearly  In  its  orbit  of  influence.  Both  European  states  had  already  domains  and 
networks  of  influence  in  the  region.  Britain  had  already  annexed  Cyprus  (in  1914  )  and  it 
was  clearly  the  key  player  In  the  area  of  the  Suez  canal  and  of  oil  extraction.  Yet  the 
rivalry  of  the  major  European  powers  of  the  latter  1 9th  and  early  20th  century  (Germany, 
Britain-France)  ended  in  a  loss  of  the  hegemonic  role  that  they  had  or  aspired  to.  As  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  that  Thucidides  used  as  a  model  of  a  "hegemonic  war",  the 
European  "hegemonic  war"  of  1914-1945  ended  In  the  destruction  of  the  old  system  of 
political  relations  and  the  creation  of  a  new  one  on  the  basis  of  a  global  bipolarity  between 
the  USA  and  the  USSR. 

This  transition  was  accompanied  with  far  reaching  changes  in  the  world  capitalist 
system.  The  creation  of  the  socialist  bloc  in  eastern  Europe  and  the  existence  of  mass 
communist  parties  in  western  Europe  was  accompanied  by  rising  demands  from  the 
working  class  (and  the  Left  in  general)  in  the  West.  As  a  response  to  this,  the  capitalist 
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system  in  the  core  countries  developed  into  the  model  of  the  welfare  Keynesian  state  with 
a  relative  social  democratic  hegemony  in  issues  related  to  Internal  economic  policies  and 
structures.  At  the  same  time  in  the  semi-periphery  and  the  periphery  of  the  world  system 
a  mass  anti-colonial  movement  emerged.  This  movement,  or  rather  movements, 
expressed,  on  the  level  of  discourse  ,  a  fusion  of  western  Marxism-Leninism,  democratic 
politics,  nationalism  and  local  cultural  and  political  traditions.  The  result  of  this  set  of 
movements  was  varied  :  it  led  to  the  creation  of  a  vast  array  of  politically  independent 
states  but  with  greatly  diverging  trends  in  economic  policy  (state  socialist,  neo-colonial, 
nationalist-protectionist) . 

Cyprus  was  at  the  border^  of  these  two  trends,  the  Western  and  the  'Third  World". 

As  expressed  In  the  particular  geographic  context  of  the  Middle  East  this  border  status 
can  be  seen  In  three  clusters  of  societies  around  Cyprus: 

1)  In  the  north  the  two  states  (Greece  and  Turkey)  which  claimed  the  island  (via  the 
Imported  nationalisms  which  were  adopted  by  the  two  communities)  belonged  to  the  semi¬ 
periphery  and  adopted  an  authoritarian  model  of  political  formation.^ 

2)  Further  west  the  Keynesian  model  was  adopted  to  a  degree  in  France  and  Italy.  A 
similar  phenomenon  appeared  also  in  the  east,  in  Israel,  which  was  considered  though  ,  by 
the  Cypriot  Left,  an  extension  of  western  neo-colonlalism  in  the  area.  Clearly,  however, 
the  most  direct  Keynesian  Influence  on  Cyprus  was  the  British  colonial  administration  itself, 
which  attempted  ,through  reforms  and  planning,  to  address  popular  demands  and  to 
diffuse  (without  much  success)  the  growing  anti-colonial  movement.  British  policy  was 
Influenced  by  colonial  considerations  but  it  was  also  a  product  of  internal  developments  in 
Britain  and  of  the  small  but  growing  influence  of  the  Cypriot  community  on  the  British  labor 
party . 

^For  a  theoretical  exploration  of  the  concept  and  its  application  in  the  post  1960's  politics  see  chapter 
seven. 

2Giovanni  Amghi .  1993  [1989].  /  AftapaU  tis  Anaptyxis  {The  Illusion  of  Development).  Athens.  Convoy. 
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3)  In  the  south  and  the  east  Cyprus  was  surrounded  by  colonized  Arab  countries  which 
developed  nationalist  anti'-colonlal  movements  .  These  movements ,  especially  Naslris  anti- 
western  nationalism,  were  the  framework  and  Inspiration  of  the  anti-colonial  movement  of 
the  1 950's  in  Cyprus,  and  of  the  non-aligned  policies  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  after  1 960 
as  we  will  see  in  chapter  seven. 

The  changes  in  the  surrounding  area  (rise  of  anti-colonial  movement  and  spreading  of 
Soviet  influence  in  the  Arab  world)  added  new  value  to  Cyprus’  position  and  made  it  a 
valuable  possession  of  the  declining  British  empire.  In  this  context,  despite  a  consideration 
by  the  Foreign  Office  to  hand  Cyprus  to  Greece  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II  ,  the 

whole  issue  was  bypassed  quickly  after  the  staunch  reaction  of  the  colonial  office.^  The 

British,  however,  faced  agrowing  anti-colonial  movement  and  a  rising  movement  for  socio¬ 
economic  and  political  reform  inside  the  island.  These  movements  (which  intersected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  regional  trends  noted  above)  will  be  the  subject  of  this 
chapter;  with  a  particular  focus  ,  of  course,  on  the  role  of  the  Left  in  these  mobilizations. 
And  these  movements  did  have  an  impact. 

Foremost,  among  the  changes,  stands  the  end  of  the  colonial  rule  of  the  island.  This 
change  was  the  product  of  a  rising  anti-colonial  movement  since  the  end  of  the  war.  But 
there  were  also  fundamental  changes  In  economic  and  in  political  relations  as  we  will  see. 
Can  we  call  these  changes  a  revolution?  The  change  from  the  colonial  regime  to 
independence  has  been  called  so  in  mainstream  historiography  which  focuses  exclusively 
on  the  period  1 955-59.  This  change  may  have  been  associated  with  a  change  in  the  state 
(the  creation  of  a  new  state  and  the  assumption  of  power  by  a  "new"  elite)  but  it  did  not 
essentially  imply  a  change  In  either  political  or  economic  relations  Inside  the  Island.  In  effect 
power  was  assumed  by  the  rising  elites  in  the  two  communities  and  the  Left,  which  can  be 
credited  with  initiating  the  major  transformations  (including  the  anti-colonial  movement) 


3Christodoulou  (1992). 
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which  characterized  the  period,  was  excluded  from  power.  Rather  than  pursue  a  lengthy 
discussion  on  redefining  the  concept  of  revolution^  in  order  to  account  for  the  Cypriot 

case,  we  will  explore  the  changes  in  three  areas  which  can  be  associated  with  three 
trends  noted  above:  1 )  the  relations  with  the  colonial  regime  (which  could  be  related  to  the 
broader  anti-colonial  movement  of  the  area);  2)  the  political  culture  inside  the  island  (which 
can  be  related  and  contrasted  to  the  developments  in  Greece  primarily):  3)  the  political- 
economic  transformations  (which  can  be  related  to  the  transformations  of  capitalism  in  the 
West). 

The  relations  with  the  colonial  regime  will  be  studied  by  using  the  variables  that  Tilly 
employs  in  evaluating  the  level  of  "revolutionary  transformations":  the  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  existing  polity  (the  degree  of  displacement  of  “members”  by  “challengers”), 
and  the  degree  of  fragmentation  of  political  power  (In  the  form  of  the  development  of 

"multiple  sovereignty").^  In  relation  to  political  culture  we  will  explore  the  boundaries  of 

political  discourse  by  Investigating  the  hegemonic  consensus  and  the  demands  for.  and 
reality  of,  popular  participation  and  democratic  rights.  In  relation  to  political-economic 
issues  we  will  explore  the  type  of  demands  (and  the  measures  taken)  towards  the  control 
of  the  impact  of  the  capitalist  market  and  the  forms  (and  effectiveness)  of  lower  class 
organization  and  mobilization.  We  can  represent  these  dimensions,  by  relating  them  to  the 
functional  and  the  political  dimension  in  Alford-Friedland's  model,  as  follows: 


4  The  concept  of  a  "reform  cycle”  (McAdam:1995)  can  be  applied  also;  except  for  the  end  of  the  colonial 
regime  which  implied  a  new  political  order  which  had  broader  implications  as  we  will  see  in  chapter 
seven. 

5  in  this  chapter  we  wilt  use  also  the  existence  of  autonomous  political  institutions  (such  as  the  church)  , 
of  confrontational  political  subcultures  (such  as  the  Left),  and  the  development  of  "de  facto"  civil  rights 
(i.e.,  rights  acquired  through  mobilizations  rather  than  through  legal  recognition)  as  indicators  of  increasing 
"fragmentation". 
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Colonia! regime  Internal  political  culture  Political  economy 

FUNCTIONAL  dimension  Structure  of  Polity  Hegemonic  consensus  Control  of  the  impact 

of  capitalism 

POLITICAL  dimension  Fragmentation:  Participation/  Self-organization 

multiple  polities  democratic  rights  of  lower  classes 

or  power  structures 

The  more  theoretical  argument  on  the  role  of  the  Left  In  modernization  and  social 
change  will  be  developed  in  chapter  seven.  Here  we  will  try  to  focus  primarily  on  the 
analysis  of  the  forms  of  the  Cypriot  Left.  Thus,  we  will  explore  how  the  dual  structure  of 

communist  organizing^  (autonomous  ideological  organizations  -  open  mass  organizations/ 

united  front)  which  grew  out  of  the  British  institutional  context,  deyeloped  to  express  the 
mass  movements  in  the  early  1940's,  and  the  subculture  of  the  Left  after  the  latter  part  of 

the  decade.^  Similarly,  in  relation  to  culture,  we  will  explore  the  political  context  of  the 

development  of  Cyprocentric  patriotism;  the  cultural  roots  of  which  have  been  discussed  in 
chapter  four,  and  whose  significance,  after  1960,  will  be  discussed  in  chapter  seven.  We 
will  examine  also  the  limits  of  the  appeal  of  the  Left:  how  ,  in  other  words,  the  growing 
people's  movement  was  "contained"  by  the  late  1940's.  This  "containment"  did  not 
eliminate  the  Left  (as  it  did  In  Greece)  but  it  signalled  the  beginning  of  the  regime  of 
"negative  integration"  which  characterized  the  political  status  of  the  Left  until  1 974. 

In  this  context  this  chapter  will  be  an  effort  to  re-interpret  the  historical  events  around 
the  middle  of  the  20th  century  (1940-60)  In  an  effort  to  account  for  the  social  and 
ideological  transformations  that  characterized  Cypriot  society  in  this  period.  In  the  first 
section  we  will  follow  the  methodological  tactic  adopted  in  chapter  three,  by  investigating 


6See  chapter  three. 

7The  subculture  itself  will  be  explored  more  extensively  in  the  next  chapter. 
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the  mobilizations  of  the  first  half  of  the  1940's  on  the  basis  of  3  variables:  1)  class 
composition  of  participants  and  organizations,  2)  the  repertoires  of  mobilization  employed, 
3)  the  socio-economic  and  political  program  of  the  rising  people's  movement.  In  the 
second  section  we  will  focus  on  the  confrontations  of  the  middle  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
1 940's,  and  we  will  argue  that  this  was  the  key  "moment"  in  the  transformation  of  Cypriot 
society.  The  major  focus  in  this  section  will  be  the  relation  of  the  Left  to  the  political 
structures:  Its  effort  to  integrate  itself,  assume  power,  or  avoid  repression  or  exclusion.  In 
section  three  we  will  focus  on  the  1950's  which  were  characterized  by  a  shift  in  the 
policies  of  the  Left  towards  geopolitical  concerns.  But  internally,  as  we  will  argue,  the 
political-cultural  climate  turned  Increasingly  more  conservative;  in  effect  If  we  use  the  term 
"revolution"  for  internal  transformations  then  the  term  would  be  more  appropriately 
applicable  to  the  1940’s,  while  the  1950's  seemed  more  like  a  "counterrevolutionary" 
period. 

The  unit  of  analysis  in  this  chapter  will  be  political  events.  And  the  mode  of  their 
presentation  will  be  chronological.  In  a  way  this  chapter  is  a  suggestion  for  reconceiving 
the  period  1940-60  on  the  basis  of  the  transformations  noted  above,  and  thus  this 
chronological  presentation  aims  at  a  new  periodization. 

The  historical  bloc  :  the  rise  of  the  people's  movement 

In  this  section  we  will  focus  on  the  period  1941-45  in  which  the  mass  party  of  the  Left , 
AKEL,  was  formed  as  a  political  convergence  between  the  rising  trade  union  movement 
and  the  new  generation  of  liberal  left  politicians  as  representatives  of  sections  of  the 
urban  middle  class  and  of  the  modernist  cultural  currents  of  the  interwar  period.  This 
period  is  characterized  more  by  the  impressive  growth  of  popular  movements  (of  workers, 
peasants  and  of  the  middle  class)  and  the  organizational  forms  of  the  Left  were  a 
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reflection,  in  a  way,  of  broader  social  currents.  It  is  in  this  context ,  of  the  emerging  social 
forces  and  of  the  organizational  effort  of  the  communists  and  their  allies,  that  one  can  see 

the  emergence  of  the  historical  bloc^  which  would  coalesce  later  in  the  decade  in  the 

subculture  of  the  Left;  or  what  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter  as  a  form  of  a  political 
"ethnic  community". 

Let  us  start  with  the  broader  climate  in  the  European  Left  in  the  early  1940's  -  a 

climate  which  was  in  part  reflected^  in  Cyprus,  given  ,  of  course,  the  different  institutional 
and  cultural  dynamics  of  the  island.  The  early  1940’s  were  the  period  in  which  the 
European  communist  parties^®  experienced  a  massive  growth;  to  a  large  degree  due  to 

the  leading  role  of  the  communists  in  the  anti-Nazi  Resistance,  and  the  spirit  of  anti-fascist 
unity  within  which  the  Soviet  Union  appeared  as  the  liberator  of  "the  people"  from  fascism. 
The  communist  parties  in  this  period  followed  the  policy  of  the  "Popular  Front"  of  the  mid¬ 
thirties.  In  this  framework  the  communists  appealed  to  the  proletariat ,  the  intelligentsia, 
and  large  sections  of  the  peasants  and  the  middle  class,  not  only,  or  even  primarily,  on  the 
need  for  a  revolutionary  restructuring  of  society  on  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  experience,  but 
rather  on  a  much  broader  platform  which  Included  vaguely  defined  political  and  economic 
reforms.  There  was  In  the  spirit  of  the  Resistance  a  fusion  of  the  images  of  the  French  and 
the  Russian  Revolution  in  addition  to  local  national  and  cultural  traditions.  It  was  ,  in  a  way, 
a  moment  in  which  the  various  strands  of  the  Left,  which  traced  their  origins  to  the  French 
Revolution  and  were  inspired  by  the  slogan  "equality,  fraternity,  liberty",  found  themselves 
in  the  same  trenches  against  the  equally  broad  alliance  of  the  Right;  as  expressed  in  the 
fascist  movements  and  their  allies.  A  Greek  intellectual  observing  the  spirit  of  the  masses 

®  For  the  origins  of  the  concept  see  chapter  one. 

9|n  effect  it  can  be  argued  that  in  terms  of  political  trends,  the  1940's  was  the  period  in  which  local 
political/ideologicat  developments  seemed  to  be  "catching  up"/colnciding  with  broader  ,  global  ones. 
lOWhich  originated  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and  the  split  in  European  social 
democracy. 
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which  emerged  triumphant  in  the  streets  of  Athens  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Nazis, 
noted: 

"  There  is  in  the  air  the  Russian  Revolution  but  also  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Paris  Commune  and  a  war  of  national  liberation  and  who  knows  what  other  nebulous 
elements  which  we  cannot  decipher  yet  The  people  have  found  one  word  and  they 

repeat  it  constantly  : "  Laokratia  "  (People's  state). "  ^  ^ 

A  similar  spirit  ,  infused  with  a  modernist  vision,  characterized  also  the  Resistance  in 

western  Europe.  H.  Lefebvre  noted  on  the  spirit  of  the  times: 

"  We  lived  then,  during  the  war  and  even  before,  having  innumerable  hopes.  Surrealism 
was  already  of  an  unlimited  hope,  that  of  the  transformation  ,  of  the  total  change  of 
rrfe...[..l  During  the  war ,  during  the  great  battle  that  had  to  finish  with  liberation,  there 

was  the  belief  that  it  was  a  battle  for  a  new  life."  2 
In  this  climate  the  communist  parties  appeared  as  the  forces  embodying  these  hopes: 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  vision  of  the  "nation  of  the  Left"  at  that  historical  moment.  In 
each  country,  of  course,  the  communists  had  their  own  dynamics  and  this  became 
apparent  in  the  options  and  strategies  after  the  World  War.  In  Cyprus  there  was,  as  we 
saw,  a  dual  process  under  wav:  A  transformation  of  lower  class  repertoires  of  mobilization 
into  modern  forms  (in  which  the  communists  were  playing  a  leading  role  as  a  conscious 
political  force),  and  a  cultural  and  social  transformation  fin  terms  of  modernization, 
urbanization  and  proletarianization)  which  was  creating  the  "space"  for  the  development 
of  a  counter-  hegemonic  political  and  cultural  force.  The  outbreak  of  World  War  II  had  an 
immediate  economic  impact  as  the  collapse  of  the  mining  export  industry  implied  another 
shock  to  the  economy  and  rising  unemployment. 

But  there  was  also  a  positive  consequence  from  the  developing  geopolitical  dynamics. 
The  clear  effort  of  the  Nazis  to  reach  the  oil  of  the  Middle  East  implied  that  the  attitude  of 
the  British  towards  the  colonized  of  the  region  had  to  change  drastically;  and  it  did.  The 
British  tried  to  bury  the  memories  of  the  1930's  and  create  a  positive  climate  for  their 

IlYiorgos  Theodokas  .  Tetradia  Imerologiou.  ;  cited  in  Polids  ,  February  1995,  no.  128,  p.  37.  Translation 
mine. 

12  Henri  Lefebvre. 1990.  Midenismos  ke  Amfisvitisi .  Athens.  Ipsilon,  p.90.  Translation  mine. 
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administration,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  German  propaganda  targeted  the  island 
with  radio  programs.  "IS  Thus,  even  though  Cyprus  was  not  affected  directly  by  the  war 

except  for  a  few  bombs,  the  war  was  experienced  Intensely  on  the  island;  and  the 
climate  of  anti-fascist  unity,  which  was  the  framework  from  which  arose  the  expectations 
noted  at  the  beginning  of  the  section,  was  clearly  evidenced  In  the  cultural  and  political 
climate  of  the  early  1 940's.  Yet  the  issues  which  mobilized  the  Cypriots  were  not  directly 
related  to  the  war:  they  were  primarily  "bread  and  butter**  issues.  If  something  stands  out 
in  the  mobilizations  of  the  first  part  of  the  decade  is  the  spreading  of  the  new  repertoires 
of  mobilization  and  organization  of  the  lower  classes;  from  strikes,  to  trade  unions,  to 
educational  clubs.  In  this  context  if  we  employ  Tilly's  model  of  "resource  mobilization"  we 
can  say  that  since  "interest"  (in  the  form  of  the  interests  of  the  lower  classes  affected  by 
the  proletarianization  and  the  unpredictability  of  the  market)  was  already  in  place,  the 
1930's  and  early  1940's  provided  the  mass  "organizational  structures"  of  the  lower 
classes,  while  the  climate  of  anti-fascist  unity  and  the  need  of  the  British  to  maintain  the 
loyalty  of  the  population  created  the  "opportunity"  and  returned  the  British  colonial  regime 
from  the  repression  of  the  1 930's  into  a  new  state  of  de  facto  "tolerance".  In  this  model  the 
period  1940-45  can  be  seen  as  a  period  of  "mobilization"  of  the  lower  classes  in  alliance 
with  the  middle  class  which  moved  from  defensive  to  offensive  positions  by  the  end  of  the 
war. 

In  mainstream  historiography  the  early  1940’s  and  the  general  climate  of  "anti-fascist 
unity"  Is  presented  as  a  period  characterized  by  the  complete  identification  of  the  G/Cs 

with  the  involvement  of  Greece  in  the  war.^"^  There  was  Indeed  a  wave  of  sympathy  for 
Greece.  But  it  was  not  only  a  pro-enosis  sentiment  surfacing.  There  was  a  broader  pro- 


I^There  were  also  pro-Nazi  sentiments  among  sections  of  the  Right  wing.  The  Greek  prime  minister  at 
the  time  was  a  Nazi  sympathizer. 

"•^Greece  joined  the  war  on  October  28,  1940  after  being  attacked  by  Italy.  Until  then  the  Greek 
government  was  divided  between  the  pro-German  prime  minister  and  the  pro-British  King. 
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allied  climate  which  was  clearly  expressed  in  the  often  forgotten  mobilizations  which 

followed  the  news  of  Italy's  attack  on  Greece;  which  were,  in  fact,  bicommunal. 

"Thousands  of  people  participated  in  the  gatherings  at  Limassol  and  Larnaca  , 
carrying  Greek,  English  and  Turkish  flags  and  shouting  slogans  In  favor  of  Greece, 
Turkey  and  England.  In  Limassol  the  students  made  their  presence  felt  in  an  impressive 
way.  They  abandoned  their  desks  and  took  to  the  streets  carrying  Greek  and  English 
flags  and  chanted  the  national  anthems  of  Greece  and  England  and  other  patriotic 
songs.  Soon  Turkish  students  carrying  Turkish  flags  joined  them.  The  demonstration, 
which  was  led  by  a  Greek  priest  and  a  Turkish  Hodja,  passed  through  many  streets 
and  went  to  the  Administration  office  where  the  English  commander  thanked  the 

demonstrators  for  their  mobilizations  in  support  of  the  allied  struggle."^  ^ 

It  Is  clear  that  whether  it  was  expressed  loudly  or  not ,  the  T/C  community  was 
consistently  opposed  to  enosis  .  True,  relations  with  the  G/Cs  were  not  bad  or  even 
antagonistic  at  the  time,  but  the  mobilization  In  favor  of  Greece  reveals  a  rather  deeper 

connection  than  simple  mutual  tolerance.^®  It  seems  that  the  two  communities  were  on 

good  terms  in  general  since  they  mobilized  together  and  chanted  together  In  favor  of  the 
allies  and  both  ’’mother-countries",  as  Greece  and  Turkey  were  called.  And  this  can  be 
traced  to  the  strong  bicommunal  bonds  that  modern  Cypriot  society  inherited  from  the 
past,  but  also  to  the  modern  experience  of  participating  together  in  mass  organizations 

(such  as  unions,  cooperatives  ,  soccer  teams,  etc.)  despite  the  divisive  political 

structures.  The  active  participation  of  the  T/Cs  in  the  demonstrations  indicates  that  the 
prevailing  spirit  at  the  time  was  not  only  for  enosis  but  also  for  the  "allied  struggle";  after 
all  the  T/Cs  did  not  join  the  G/Cs  in  the  riots  of  1931  even  if  they  also  had  complains  about 
the  economic  policies.  The  mobilizations  can  be  seen  in  a  more  understandable  light  if  one 
considers  that  Cypriot  society,  despite  its  emerging  nationalisms,  was  a  part  of  the  British 


1  Spanayiotis  Mahlouzarides.1985.  Kypros  1940-1960.  Imerologio  ton  Exelixeon.  Nicosia,  p.  6.  Translation 
mine. 

I^The  29th  of  October  is  the  national  day  of  the  Turkish  Republic.  The  coincidence  of  the  mobilizations 
with  the  Turkish  national  day  may  explain,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Immediate  mobilization  of  the  T/C 
students.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  transformation  of  the  day  that  the  Turkish  nation  commemorates  its 
victory/rebirth  against  Greek  nationalism  Into  a  collective  action  of  solidarity  with  Greece,  is  indicative  of 
the  positive  climate  among  the  two  communities. 

I^The  soccer  league  was  unified  until  1955  and  T/Cs  played  in  G/C  teams. 
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empire  for  about  60  years  and  it  was  experiencing  the  colonial  administration  as  its 
government.  The  seeming  unity  of  the  demonstrators  was  most  probably  real;  the 
occasion  was  a  rare  case  In  which  Cypriots  could  be  brothers  with  Greece  and  Turkey, 
and  loyal  citizens  of  the  empire  to  which  their  government  belonged.  In  this  context  the 
period  of  the  war  was  a  period  In  which  the  Cypriots  mobilized  on  the  basis  of  their 
‘'citizenship"  rights  and  status  rather  than  on  an  ethnic  basis.  And,  as  we  will  see  below, 
all  lower  class  organizations  (even  the  Right  leaning  PEK  had  T/C  members)  were 
bicommunal  and  confronted  the  colonial  administration  on  the  basis  of  the  ideology  of  the 
allied  struggle  (democratic  rights,  promises  of  "freedom"). 

The  mobilizations  of  October  1 940  may  have  been  critical  In  demonstrating  the  pro- 
allied  feelings  of  the  population,  but  they  were  not  the  only  ones  of  the  period  and  not  even 
typical.  Actually,  as  we  have  seen  in  chapter  two,  the  late  1930's  were  a  period  of  rising 
mobilizations  by  the  working  class.  And  these  mobilizations  were  expressing  the  diffusion 
of  the  new  repertoires  of  organization  (trade  unions)  and  mobilization  (strike)  of  the  lower 
classes  which  were  associated  with  communist  organizing  and  politics.  I  n  1 939  there 
were  two  significant  turning  points  :  the  vote  of  the  miners  of  CMC  for  having  a  union 
despite  the  company's  opposition,  and  the  first  ever  collective  agreement  between  workers 
and  employers  in  the  construction  industry.  The  agreement  was  the  result  of  a  strike 
coordinated  by  the  communists  and  its  success  was  an  indication  of  the  maturing  of  the 
trade  union  movement  and,  in  practical  terms,  of  its  ability  to  deliver.  In  the  context  of  the 
economic  crisis  created  by  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  trade  unions  and  the  communists 

paid  particular  attention  to  the  organization  and  the  mobilization  of  the  unemployed;"*®  a 

focus  which  had  its  origins  in  the  mobilizations  which  preceded  the  1931  uprising.  The 
climate  of  lower  class  mobilizations  expressed  itself  openly  in  the  streets.  A  few  days  after 


182iartides  (1995),  Fantis  (1997). 
19see  chapter  three. 
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the  demonstrations  of  anti-fascist  unity,  on  November  1 1 ,  temporary  workers  marched  in 
a  spontaneous  demonstration  to  the  district  commanders'  office  in  Varosha  to  complain 
about  their  work  shifts  . 

The  changed  response  of  the  British  became  clear  soon  and  it  manifested  itself  in  two 
directions:  efforts  at  addressing  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  and  promises  for  political 
liberalization.  The  lower  classes  were  a  special  target  of  attention.  On  January  6, 1 941  the 
Governor  gave  an  address  on  the  economy  and  promised  relief  works  .  At  the  same  time 
a  labor  council  was  set  up  to  supervise  issues  pertaining  to  the  condition  of  the  working 
class.  In  February  the  commander  of  Larnaca  visited  working  sites  and  gathering  places  of 
workers  in  order  to  find  out  their  problems  and  concerns.  Alongside  this  new  interest  for 
the  condition  of  the  poor .  the  British  made  two  other  symbolic  gestures  as  Indications  of 
their  changed  attitude  in  the  political  sphere:  they  announced  that  municipal  elections 

would  take  place  in  May  of  1941^0  and  they  ended  the  confinement  of  several 
irxJividuals.^^ 

The  shift  of  the  British  from  repression  to  relative  tolerance  led  to  the  emergence  of  the 
new  forces  which  were  maturing  below  the  surface  In  the  1930's.  The  first  and  most 

visible  emergence  was  the  proliferation  of  mass  organizations  of  the  lower  classes.^ 

Several  organizations  were  formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  decade  (1941  and  42)  which 
played  a  decisive  role  In  the  politics  of  the  years  to  follow.  The  trade  unions  had  started 

already  from  1939  to  develop  a  pancyprian  federation  (PSE).23  in  1941  the  illegal 

20Eventually  they  were  postponed  until  1943  due  to  the  developments  in  the  war. 

2lThis  "confinement"  implied  that  people  were  exiled  from  their  region  to  another,  and  were 
forced/confined  to  stay  in  the  new  area  under  police  supervision.  This  was  a  usual  tactic  of  dealing  with 
suspected  political  activists. 

22There  were,  of  course,  some  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  politicians  of  the  1920's  .  On  March  12, 
1941  there  was  an  official  request  to  the  British  to  allow  the  exiles  of  the  revolt  of  1931  to  return;  to  no 
avail  though. 

23  Pancyprian  coordinating  committee.  The  first  organizing  conference  occurred  in  1939  as  we  saw  in 
chapter  three,  but  the  offidal  creation  of  the  federation  occurred  in  1941. 
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communist  party  in  association  with  the  liberal  politicians  created  the  mass  party  of  the 
Left,  AKEL  In  1942  two  more  organizations  appeared;  PEK  (peasants'  union)  and  PEM 

(shopkeepers’  union).  If  we  follow  McAdam’s^^  distinction  between  "initiator"  and  "spin¬ 
off"  movements,  we  can  identify  the  communist  trade  union  movement  of  the  1920‘s  as  the 
"initiator"  while  the  proliferation  of  lower  class  movements,  organizations,  and 
mobilizations  in  the  1940's  can  be  designated  as  the  "Spin-off"  phase.  In  this  context  the 
movements  of  the  workers,  peasants,  shopkeepers  and  the  different  forms  of  the  anti¬ 
colonial  mobilizations  can  be  seen  as  belonging  to  a  "movement  family"*  McAdam  sees  the 
transition  to  the  "spin-off  phase  as  being  based  on  three  processes:  diffusion,  network 
ties,  and  attribution  of  similarity.  All  three  processes  were  at  work  in  the  Cypriot  case.  The 
movements  and  the  mobilizations  were,  as  we  will  see,  forms  of  adaptation  and 
elaboration  (and  thus  of  diffusion)  of  the  repertoires  of  organization  and  mobilization 

initiated  by  the  communists  in  the  1920’s  -  there  was,  in  this  sense,  a  process  of  diffusion 

of  the  repertoires  among  sodal  groups  which  felt  a  "similarity"  with  the  already  mobilized 
social  groups.  The  case  of  the  shopkeepers  (a  middle  class  group)  who  organized  in  a 
union  (adopting,  thus,  the  organizational  structure  of  the  working  class)  Is  a  characteristic 

case.25  jhe  communist  activists  themselves  played  a  key  role  In  the  cootdination, 

organization,  and  directing  of  the  mobilizations.^® 

The  first  organization  to  appear  was  AKEL.  The  party  was  formed  at  a  meeting  in  the 
village  of  Skarinou  in  April  1941 .  The  party  was  formed  as  a  front  organization  of  the 
communist  party  and  in  the  typical  way  that  the  party  functioned  in  those  years,  it  invited 
several  liberal  politicians  to  act  as  its  public  image;  especially  in  relation  to  the 


24  McAdam  (1995). 

25  For  a  similar  case  of  organizing  on  the  basis  of  "attribution  of  similarity"  see  the  case  of  civil  servants 
in  chapter  seven. 

26  For  more  on  this  dimension,  see  the  next  chapter. 
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authorities^^.  The  meeting  was  chaired  by  P.  Kyriakides  ,  a  lawyer  and  industrialist ,28 

and  speeches  were  delivered  by  Serves  and  Vassiliades  -  i.e.,  by  a  representative  of  the 

comrr  unists  and  by  a  representative  of  the  liberals.  The  president  of  the  meeting  , 
Kyriakides  ,  protested  actually  on  the  references  to  the  "elimination  of  exploitation”  in 

Servas’  speech,  by  noting  that  he  was  an  industrialist  himself. 29  These  upper  class 

politicians  were  few  at  the  meeting  and  did  not  play  any  instrumental  role  subsequently; 
but  it  was  clear  that  the  goal  of  the  new  party  was  to  appeal  to  both  the  working  and  the 
middle  class . 

Let  us  examine  the  class  composition  of  this  historic  meeting  since  It  can  provide  an 
indication  as  to  the  new  social  and  political  forces  which  were  emerging  to  fill  the  political 
and  cultural  space  created  by  the  crisis  of  the  old  political  structures  and  the  discrediting  of 

the  old  elites.  According  to  the  list  compiled  by  Adams, 20  and  confirmed  with  some 

corrections  by  Fantis,21  24  of  the  36  members  were  at  the  time  members  of  the 

communist  party  .  In  terms  of  profession  the  breakdown  was  the  following: 

-nine  were  skilled  workers  or  unionists , 

-four  were  artisans  (tailors  and  barbers  who  had  their  own  shop  and  were  thus 
designated  as  shopkeepers) , 

-one  was  involved  with  agriculture, 

-seven  were  lawyers, 

-five  were  journalists, 

-four  were  doctors  or  pharmacists, 

27 Permission  for  the  meeting  was  secured  by  a  lawyer  ,  Vassiliades,  who  belonged  to  this  middle  class 
front-allies. 

28The  only  member  of  this  dass  in  the  meeting 
29Fantis(1997). 

SOAdams  (1971),  p.  23. 

31  He  questions  the  partidpation  of  five  people;  mostly  workers. 
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-two  were  teachers. 

-four  were  involved  with  trade  (including  Servas  himself). 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  breakdown  the  party  started  not  as  a  limited  working 
class  group  but  actually  as  a  broad  front  In  which  the  workers  formed  the  largest  group  but 

clearly  the  middle  class  groups 32  formed  ,  if  added  together,  the  majority.  The  fact  that  a 
substantial  section  of  the  "middle  class  allies"  eventually  moved  in  different  political 
directions, 33  yvas  not  simply  the  result  of  the  internal  conflicts  In  the  Left  (as  we  will  see 

subsequently),  but  also  due  to  the  fact  that  at  that  early  stage  AKEL  represented  a 
broad  alliance  which  aimed  at  confronting  the  old  corrupt  political  establishment.  Thus,  as 
the  establishment  modified  its  policies  and  rhetoric,  members  of  the  initial  reformist 
movement  were  accommodated.  As  we  will  see  subsequently  the  Right,  In  the  face  of  the 
rise  of  lower  class  mobilizations,  shifted  both  its  rhetoric  and  its  practices  in  both  internal 
politics  (especially  in  relation  to  the  economic  demands  of  the  lower  classes)  and  In  relation 
to  the  colonial  regime. 

The  new  party  was  often  referred  to  as  the  "party  of  workers"  and  in  its  first  period, 
despite  it  being  dominated  by  the  communists,  it  was  actually  closer  to  the  experience  of 
British  labor;  in  the  sense,  at  least,  that  it  was  the  workers  and  the  unions  who  held  the 

upper  hand  rather  than  party  ideologists  and  theoreticians.34  And  in  effect  the 

momentum  for  the  new  party  was  given  by  the  mobilizations  of  the  rank  and  file  workers 
themselves  who  adopted  the  new  repertoires  of  mobilization  and  confrontation  initiated  in 
the  1920's:  such  as  strikes,  clashes  with  the  police  and  the  development  of  Mayday  as  a 

32"Mi(jdle  class"  here  refers  to  both  professionals  and  the  self-employed  who  engaged  in  trade,  such  as 
grocers.  When  the  party  for  example  referred  to  the  "middle  classes"  subsequently  it  usually  referred  to 
PEM;  the  small  shopkeepers*  union 

33of  those  who  participated  in  that  initial  meeting  a  substantial  number  followed  subsequently  a 
different  career.  TTius  one  of  them  became  a  judge  and  another  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Still 
another  became  a  represerrtative  of  Cyprus  at  the  U.N.  and  another  a  chief  In  the  Public  Information 
Office  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

34  See  next  chapter. 
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lower  class  festival.  On  April  24,  1941  there  was  a  new  working  class  demonstration  in 
Larnaca  and  the  crowd  clashed  with  the  police  and  166  people  were  arrested.  A  few 
days  later ,  on  Mayday,  there  were  mass  celebrations  in  the  streets  and  in  Nicosia  the 
police  dispersed  the  crowd  by  making  again  several  arrests.  In  July  a  major  strike  affecting 
a  key  service  occurred  in  the  Cyprus  railway.  The  authorities  reacted  again  repressively 
by  arresting  the  members  of  the  strike  committee.  The  punishments  were  heavy.  It  Is 
noteworthy,  in  relation  to  the  class,  rather  than  ethnic,  origin  of  the  lower  class 
mobilizations,  that  the  three  arrested  activists  belonged  to  different  ethnic  groups:  a  T/C  , 
a  G/C  and  an  Armenian  Cypriot.  And  in  the  considerations  of  the  trade  union  movement 

there  was  a  clear  priority  of  internal  class  conflicts  to  the  war  effort.^5  The  railway  strike 

was  a  good  example  of  the  priorities  of  the  trade  union  movement.  According  to  the 
reminiscences  of  both  Fantis  and  Zlartides,  the  unions  and  the  illegal  communist  party 
considered  the  strike  and  the  punishment  of  the  strike  committee  a  major  point  of 
confrontation  with  the  authorities.  Thus  while  the  party  was  discussing  already  from  1942 
the  possibility  of  joining  the  war  effort  with  volunteers,  as  it  did  In  1943,  It  cancelled  the 

almost  near  decision  after  the  refusal  authorities  to  release  the  imprisoned  activists.^® 

In  November  1941  the  trade  unions  organized  their  second  pancyprian  conference  and 
It  was  clear  that  things  had  changed.  In  the  general  climate  of  anti-fascist  unity  the 
dynamics  of  lower  class  mobilizations  were  now  leading  to  a  rather  unquestionable 

emergence  of  the  communists  as  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  But  it  was  not  just  the 

working  class  mobilizing.  The  shopkeepers  had  organized  their  own  union  (PEM)  in  1942 
which  was  also  under  the  influence  of  the  communists.  PEM  represented,  as  Its  name 


SSoften,  actually,  the  Right  wing  newspapers  tended  to  accuse  the  communist-led  unions  of  putting  class 
interests  ahead  of  the  war  effort. 

36 Andreas  Fantis  .1993.  Diaskeptiki.  I  Prof  Hameni  Efkeria  sto  Kypriako  .  Nicosia,  p.  32 

37|n  the  first  pancyprian  conference  of  1939  the  nationalists  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  known 

communists  in  the  newly  elected  committee  as  we  noted  in  chapter  two. 
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Indicated  {Microcatistamaterhes),  small  shop-owners.  This  category  Included  grocers, 
tailors,  barbers  and  other  small  traders.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  in  this  respect  that  the 
shopkeepers'  union  represented  crafts  which  were  composed  of  artisans  who  were,  as 
we  saw  earlier,  the  first  group  to  be  attracted  to  the  communists  In  the  1920's.  In  personal 
terms  actually  some  of  the  communists  of  the  1920’s,  such  as  the  editor  of  the  communist 

newspaper  C.Solomonides,^  were  designated  as  a  shopkeepers  In  the  account  of  the 

people  who  formed  AKEL  In  1941.  But  apart  from  personal  professional  development, 
there  was  a  broader  economic  trend:  there  was  a  new  set  of  middle  class  groups  rising  in 
the  cities  which  came  from  the  poor  of  earlier  decades  and  who  were  politically  allied  with 
the  trade  union  movement  of  wage  workers. 

The  peasants  started  organizing  also.  At  the  end  of  March  1942  a  peasant  congress 
was  organized  In  the  village  of  Prastio  which  led  to  the  creation  of  PEK  (Pancyprian  Union 
of  Peasants )  on  May  31 .  PEK  was  in  a  way  a  continuation  of  the  efforts  to  organize  the 

peasants^  and  relied  on  the  cooperative  movement .  Its  Initial  leader,  Melis  Zachariades, 

was  an  activist  with  a  history  of  participation  In  social  conflicts  in  Greece  but  the 
organization  as  such,  in  part  due  to  its  constituency,  leaned  to  the  Right.  At  that  early 

stage,  however,  the  union  Included  also  T/Cs  (who  withdrew  in  1944)“^  expressing  the 

bicommuna!  spirit  of  lower  class  organizing  arKi  mobilization  noted  above.  PEK  would  lose 
progressively  its  mass  representation:  after  the  withdrawal  of  T/Cs  in  1944,  the  leftists 
created  their  own  peasant  union  in  1946  (EAK)  and  the  leadership  of  the  organization  had 

a  series  of  changes  from  the  middle  of  the  1940's  to  the  early  1950's.^^  Apart  from  the 
effort  at  a  pancyprian  federation  of  peasant  unions,  there  were  also  other  organizational 

38He  was  a  barber. 

S^Such  as  the  effort  to  organize  a  peasant  party  in  the  1920’s. 

40Mahlouzarides  (1985),  p.  97. 

41  In  1952  there  was  actually  a  split  in  the  organization  with  the  new  archbishop  Makarios  appointing  a 
new  leader  in  opposition  to  the  then  leadership 
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efforts  going  on.  The  most  Influential  were  the  Mcrphotiki  silloyi  which  were  linked  with  the 
Left.^2  These  clubs  ,1  silloyi ,  would  play  an  influential  role  in  the  history  of  the  Left  and 

they  were  a  continuation  and  a  new  form  of  the  repertoire  of  organization/tradition  of  the 
clubs.  After  1939  workers  and  peasants,  in  villages  and  cities,  started  setting  up 
educational  clubs  {Morphotiki  silloyi) .  These  clubs  had  the  form  of  coffeshops  or  athletic 
clubs  but  they  also  included  an  emphasis  on  reading,  lectures  and  discussions  on  public 
affairs.  These  clubs  were  usually  associated  with  trade  unions  or  peasant  associations  but 
they  were  distinct  from  the  party  of  the  Left.  Soon  these  clubs  .however,  would  become 
the  local  public  spaces  of  the  lower  class  movements  and  they  would  prove  to  be,  as  we 
will  see,  the  most  resistant  form  of  the  movement  of  the  Left.  The  Right,  it  should  be 
noted,  had  also  Its  own  clubs  which  emphasized  more  a  religious-national  aspect:  they 
were  usually  called  "Orthodox  religious  institutions"  {Thriskeutiko  Orthodoxo  Idrima  )  in 
opposition  to  the  left  wing  clubs  which  were  called  "people's  organizations"  (  laikes 
oryanosis  ).  But  the  split  was  not  as  sharp  and  radical  as  It  would  become  in  the  late 
1940's . 

The  impressive  rise  of  lower  class  organizations  was  facilitated  by  the  growing 
tolerance  of  the  British,  but  the  latter  were  seeing  with  concern  the  increasingly  leading 
role  of  the  communists  in  these  mobilizations  and  organizations.  As  it  appears  from 
colonial  documents,  in  1 942  the  authorities  were  contemplating  the  possibility  of  forcing 
Serves  into  exile.  A  report  prepared  by  Lord  Winster  in  1948  noted  the  following  on  the 
thoughts  of  the  colonial  administration  during  the  early  1940's: 

"  We  had  suggested  the  exile  of  Serves  but  the  minister  of  Foreign  affairs  said  an  exile 

order  could  be  issued  only  when  Serves  had  been  warned  and  was  been  given  the  right 

to  defend  himself. " 

In  practical  terms  the  colonial  concerns  were  expressed  by  the  usual  harassment  of  the 

next  chapter.  These  clubs  were  perceived  as  antagonistic  to  PEK  by  the  organization:  see  the 
entry  on  the  organization  in:  Meyali  Kypriaki  Encyclopedia  .  Vol.  8.  Nicosia.  Filokypros. 

^Fanfs  (1997),  p.  115. 
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activists  since  the  broader  spirit  of  anti-fascist  unity  reinforced  the  already  existing 
tendency  of  the  British  legal  system  to  allow,  even  in  a  semi-legal  form,  the  continuation  of 
the  activities  of  the  communists.  In  August  1942  the  police  surrounded  the  building  of  the 
trade  unions  In  Nicosia  In  order  to  prevent  a  meeting  of  workers  involved  In  defense  works. 
The  police  did  contact  also  some  searches  in  early  September  in  the  offices  of  AKEL  in 
Limassol.  It  is  interesting,  in  organizational  terms,  that  the  official  police  report  designated 
the  building  searched  as  "a  coffeshop  in  which  the  leaders  of  AKEL  were  meeting."  The 
clubs  and  the  coffeshops  of  the  Left  were,  in  this  sense,  becoming  increasingly  the  public 
spaces  not  only  for  recruitment  and  education  but  also  for  organization  and  coordination  of 

the  rising  popular  movement.*^ 

Apart  from  these  efforts  at  controlling  the  growth  of  communist  influence,  the  British  in 
general  followed  their  policy  of  trying  to  appease  the  natives.  And  despite  the  concerns 
about  the  role  of  the  communists,  they  started  dealing  directly  with  the  mass  organizations 
of  the  lower  classes  -  thus  ,  in  a  way,  elevating  the  unions  into  a  "member"  of  the  polity  in 

political-economic  terms.  In  the  spring  of  1942  the  British  authorities  had  a  meeting  with 
PSE  (Pancyprian  trade  union  committee).  Soon  after  the  meeting  the  colonial  government 

moved  In  the  direction  of  taking  measures  to  control  the  local  market."^^  The  measures 

had  little  effect.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there  was  an  increase  in  violent  crime 
and  thefts.  Organized  labor  acton  in  the  mines  started  again  that  year.  There  were  also 

strikes  in  the  clothing  and  restaurant  business."^  But  the  key  development  was  the 

adoption  of  a  new  repertoire  of  mobilization:  the  general  strike.  Until  then  the  trade  unions 

confined  their  actions  to  particular  work  sites.  The  growth,  however,  of  government  works, 

especially  in  relation  to  defence,  gave  the  unions  a  target  of  focusing  their  mobilizations 

^This  dimension  of  the  rise  of  the  Cypriot  Left,  i.e.,  through  the  use  of  these  public  spaces,  can  be 
related  to  the  organizational  patterns  of  the  Andalusian  anarchists  conveyed  by  Kaplan;  see  chapter  one. 

45|y/ieat  and  gas  rationing  were  announced  in  the  week  from  the  meeting. 

^Vamava(1990). 
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which  aimed  to  force  the  government  to  take  measures  for  the  economic  situation  of  the 
population.  The  concept  of  the  "general  strike"  did  not  essentially  (or  only)  imply  a  strike  In 
all  business  establishments;  it  was  specifically  aimed  at  the  government.  The  extension  of 
the  mobilizations  to  this  ambitious  tactic  of  closing  down  government  works  was  clearly  the 
result  of  communist  Influence.  The  communists  had  already  targeted  the  government  as 
the  only  possible  source  of  intervention  in  addressing  the  economic  crisis,  and  the 
mobilizations  of  the  popular  classes  under  their  influence  were  moving  in  that  direction. 
Already  their  first  great  achievement,  the  winning  of  the  eight  hour  working  day  by  the 
construction  workers  in  the  late  1930's,  was  extended  in  the  spring  of  1941  to  government 

relief  works  after  a  trade  union  coordinated  strike.”^^  As  Ziartides^  notes  the  goal  was 

clear  :  the  acceptance  of  the  eight  hour  working  day  by  the  government  implied  that 
sooner  or  later  the  demand  would  be  accepted  by  all  employers.  It  Is  In  this  context  that 

the  Left  focused  on  the  state  -  not  so  much  as  an  Interventionist  actor  but  as  force  setting 

the  model  for  the  rest  of  the  economic  world.^9  In  December  1942  the  unions  organized 

a  first  form  of  general  strike  in  government  works  in  the  Nicosia  area.  10,000  workers 
participated  according  to  Ziartides.  The  government  issued  a  stern  warning  on  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  strike.  The  demands  for  a  pay  rise  were  satisfied  but  even 

more  significantly  ,  the  government  decided,  after  the  strike  action,  to  set  up  a 

committee  In  order  to  investigate  the  market  situation  especially  in  relation  to  inflation. 
The  committee  was  the  first  official  negotiation  of  the  natives  (and  especially  of  the  lower 
classes)  with  the  colonial  administration.  The  convening  and  the  debates  in  this  committee 
expressed  rather  clearly  the  shift  in  discourse  which  had  occurred  among  the  lower  and 


47ziartides  (1995). 
48  Ziartides  (1995). 

49see  chapter  seven 
50On  December  20. 
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middle  classes. 

The  committee  worked  in  1 943  but  it  did  not  manage  to  come  to  a  consensual 
conclusion.  The  composition  of  the  committee  Is  interesting  in  itself.  In  the  custom  that  the 
British  had  established  from  1881  to  1931,  it  was  made  up  of  three  parties  ; 
representatives  of  two  rival  factions  of  the  natives  and  a  delegation  of  British 
administrators.  The  commission  came  to  a  deadlock  and  eventually  the  two  factions  of  the 
natives  prepared  separate  reports.  The  two  factions  In  this  case  were  clearly  class- 
oriented.  One  group  was  made  up  of  three  representatives  coming  from  the  workers' 
unions  and  the  peasant  union  PEK.  The  two  members  representing  the  workers’  unions 

were  affiliated  with  AKEL  and  the  Illegal  communist  party. The  other  member  , 

M.Hadjinicolas,  represented  the  peasant  union,  PEK,  which  was  more  right  wing  leaning 

and  more  nationalist  as  we  noted.  The  three  of  them,  though,  agreed  on  their  criticisms 

and  suggestions  and  issued  a  separate  report  In  which  they  noted  : 

"  On  the  one  side  the  three  government  members  tended  to  justify  the  government  and 
its  administrators  for  all  their  mistakes  and  prefer  the  continuation  of  the  present 
government  policy  in  dealing  with  all  the  problems  of  the  island  without  the  active 
participation  of  the  Cypriot  people.  On  the  other  side  the  other  three  members  of  the 
committee,  as  It  is  clear  from  their  report,  are  supporting  exclusively  the  interests  of 
the  upper  social  class  of  the  island,  which  are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
and  peasant  class  which  is  represented  by  us." 

There  are  three  significant  elements  in  this  report.  First,  the  emphasis  on  participation 
indicates  the  fusion  of  class  demands  with  democratic/civil  right  ones.  The  representatives 
of  the  lower  classes  raise,  in  a  rather  pointed  manner,  the  lack  of  any  representative  body; 
an  allusion  to  the  abolition  of  the  constitution  after  the  riots  of  1931 .  If  the  committee  was 
addressing  a  political  issue  ,  it  would  have  been  one  thing;  but  in  effect  here  the  class 
conscious  members  of  the  lower  classes  seem  to  put  their  hopes,  for  addressing  the 
economic  problems,  in  popular  participation  in  the  administration.  Secondly,  the  language 


Slpantis  held  a  series  of  significant  posts  in  both  the  party  and  the  unions  and  had  been  vice  general 
secretary  of  AKEL  from  1960  to  1986  ,  while  Partasides  became  the  mayor  of  Limassol  in  the  1950’s 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Servas. 
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of  the  representatives  of  the  lower  classes  is  actually  the  language  Introduced  by  the 
communists  in  the  1 920's  Indicating  their  hegemonic  status  in  lower  class  organizations 
and,  in  broader  terms,  in  political-economic  demands.  Thirdly,  the  Right  wing,  as  a  political 
space,  was  actually  split:  the  representative  of  PEK  sided  with  the  left  wing  unionists  while 
Dervis,  the  leader  of  the  right  wing  party  KEK,  was  a  member  of  the  representatives  of 

the  "upper  classes".^^ 

Until  then,  1943,  the  communists  maintained  the  duality  of  their  organizational 
structure,  i.e.,  the  clandestine  groups  of  the  communist  party  and  the  legal  structures  of 
the  unions  and  the  clubs.  The  new  political  formation  of  the  Left,  AKEL,  had  not  been 
tested  yet  in  terms  of  political  appeal.  That  year  was  the  turning  point.  AKEL,  as  the  new 
political  formation  of  the  Left,  was  "tested"  in  the  municipal  elections  and  a  highly 
publicized  cal!  of  the  party  for  joining  the  war  effort.  The  success  of  this  "testing"  signalled 

the  progressive  substitution  of  the  Illegal  communist  party  ^  by  AKEL.  In  1943  the  British 

allowed  municipal  elections  to  take  place.  AKEL  contested  the  elections  in  most  cities  and 
municipalities  with  candidates  which  were  either  party  members  or  allies  under  the  banner 
of  either  the  "united  front"  or  "people’s  alliance".  The  results  were  a  shock  to  the 
conservatives.  The  candidates  of  the  "united  front"  in  Limassol  and  Varosha  (the  two 
largest  cities  after  Nicosia  )  were  elected  mayors;  and  the  newly  elected  mayors  were 
actually  members  of  the  central  committee  of  AKEL  ,  one  of  them  being  Serves  himself. 


52Dervis  was  the  appointed  mayor  of  Nicosia  (before  the  1943  elections)  and  the  leader  of  the  right  wing 
party,  KEK,  in  the  1940's  and  1950's.  Dervis  was  in  many  ways  a  typical  representative  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Right  wing  of  the  period.  He  was  a  doctor,  in  Switzerland  and  had  the  fame  of  an  extremely 
educated  person  with  intemattona!  affiliations;  he  even  allowed  rumors  to  circulate  that  he  had  befriended 
Lenin  in  the  period  of  his  Swiss  stay.  In  1939  he  was  the  arbiter  in  the  labor  dispute  in  which  the  first 
labor  group  (construction  workers)  gained  a  collective  agreement  In  that  period  he  appeared  as  pro¬ 
worker  and,  according  to  Kyrris  (1986),  he  aspired  to  lead  a  party  like  AKEL.  Subsequently  he  formed  the 
nationalist  party  opposed  to  AKEL  (KEK)  .  He  was  an  ardent  nationalist  in  public  speeches,  while  he  was 
also  honoured  by  the  British  Empire.  He  represented  a  generation  of  politicians  for  whom  nationalism 
was  a  means  for  mobilizing  support  in  politics  but  they  seemed  well  accommodated  with  the  colonial 
administration. 

53 As  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter  the  debate  on  disbanding  the  communist  party  started  in  1943  and 
the  successful  public  appearance  of  the  AKEL  must  have  been  an  added  reason  in  shifting  the  focus  of 
the  communists  to  the  new  party. 
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The  Limassol  election  was  contested  and  was  repeated  but  Servas,  general  secretary  of 
both  AKEL  and  the  illegal  communist  party,  was  elected  again  and  became  the  first 
working  class  mayor  of  the  city.  In  the  popular  songs  of  the  period  there  was  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  class  origin  of  Servas  as  "  pedi  Us  ergatias"  (working  class  kid).  In 
Famagusta  the  mayor  elected  by  AKEL  was  A.  Adamantos.  An  ally  of  AKEL  won  also  in 
the  northern  town  of  Lapithos.  But  even  more  significant,  than  the  victories,  was  the  fact 
that  the  Left  appeared  to  have  strength  all  around  Cyprus:  from  the  small  town  of  Polls 
Chrysochous  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  island  to  small  towns  like  Kythrea  in  the 
central  plain. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  political  rhetoric  and  the  organizational  forces  employed  by 
the  opposing  forces.  They  are  Indicative  of  the  rising  significance  of  lower  class 
Identification  for  politics,  but  also  for  the  growing  ideological  conflict  between  "nation"  and 

"people"^  in  the  discourses  of  the  Right  and  the  Left.  In  some  rural  areas  ,  like 
Lefkonico,  the  main  opponent  of  the  Left  was  PEK  ,  while  In  the  cities  the  Left  mobilized 
against  the  "diorismeni"  ,  i.e.,  the  appointed  mayors  of  the  Palmerocratia.^  The  Right  in 

general  tried  to  set  up  local  alliances  which  emphasized  the  terms  national  {ethnikos  )  in 
association  with  either  the  term  "popular”  or  "agrarian"  ( laikos  or  agrotikos  ).  In  this 
sense  the  Right  tried  also  to  appear  as  friendly  to  the  rising  popular  movements  and  it 
emphasized  nationalism  as  its  ideological  banner  against  the  communists.  The  electoral 

contest  in  Paphos  was  indicative  of  the  dynamics  developing  in  the  early  1 940‘s.  ^  It  was 

a  contest  between  three  lists  of  candidates:  a  list  by  AKEL ,  a  list  by  the  appointed  mayor, 
and  a  list  by  the  1920's  socialist  Galatopoulos  who  won  the  election.  Galatopoulos 

S^lmplying,  for  the  Left,  both  lower  classes  and  "citizens*  demanding  participation  and  democratic  rights. 
SSxhis  was  the  case  in  Paphos,  Nicosia,  and  Varosha. 

56paphos  was  under  the  control  of  the  Right  throughout  the  1940’s,  but  this  Right  wing  was  significantly 
different  from  that  of  the  1920’s.  its  major  exponent  was  Galatopoulos  and  apart  from  nationalism  it  was 
also  using  already  a  new  discourse  which  competed  with  the  Left  in  upholding  the  rights  of  the  lower 
classes. 
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subsequently  developed  his  own  socialist  party  and  became  a  vehement  anti-communist. 
Galatopoulos'  change  had  to  do,  of  course,  with  his  own  personal  development  towards 
more  nationalist  positions  but  it  reflected  also  a  broader  turn  .  A  new  generation  of 
politicians  appeared  claiming  the  leadership  of  the  natives;  in  both  communities  and  in  all 
ideological  camps.  Some  of  the  politicians  who  continued  their  careers  from  the  1920's  to 
the  1940‘s  were  the  ones,  like  Galatopoulos,  who  had  links  with  the  lower  class 

movements.^  The  massive  entry  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  political  arena  implied  a  shift 

of  the  political  spectrum:  nationalism  remained  the  ideological  banner  of  the  Right  but  the 
Right  had  to  adopt  also  the  discourse  of  the  populist  reformers  of  the  1 920*s  in  order  to 
have  credibility  in  the  elections.  There  was,  in  this  sense,  a  diffusion  of  the  discourse  (and 

soon  of  the  organizational  patterns)^  initiated  by  the  Left  even  among  its  opponents. 

Apart  from  Its  entry  into  the  political  structures  (via  municipal  power)  the  Left  moved  to 
claim  a  new  political  cultural  frameworic  for  confronting  the  colonial  administration:  it  laid 
claim,  by  active  participation  in  the  war,  to  the  post  war  vision  propagated  by  the  allies.  In 
1943,  AKEL,  as  a  political  party  distinct  from  the  unions,  made  a  symbolic  but  highly 
effective  move:  it  Issued  an  appeal  to  its  members  and  supporters  to  join  the  war  effort.  As 
a  result  700  members  and  11  of  the  17  members  of  the  central  committee  joined  en 
masse  the  British  army.  The  gesture.  In  association  with  the  growing  economic  turmoil  and 
the  electoral  appeal  of  the  Left  in  the  two  major  coastal  cities,  put  AKEL  in  the  center  of 
political  developments.  From  AKEL's  perspective,  as  the  subsequent  general  secretary  F. 
loannou  noted,  the  move  was  not  not  only  a  public  relations  or  an  emotional  move;  there 
was  also  a  political  dimension  which  paralleled  the  formation  of  guerrilla  groups  in  occupied 
Europe: 

"  This  [the  participation  of  Cypriots  and  party  members  in  the  war  effort]  would  have 
given  the  Cypriots  the  right ,  due  to  their  participation  in  the  anti-fascist  war ,  to  claim 

57Even  Dervis,  as  we  noted,  appeared  as  pro-worker  before  the  formation  of  AKEL. 

58  See,  for  example,  the  emergence  of  right  wing  unions  and  of  right  wing  clubs  for  the  urban  lower 
diasses  {Ethnikolaifd  silloyi). 
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their  rights  after  victory  .  The  participation  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  war  would  have 
strengthened  the  anti-fascist  character  of  this  struggle  and  it  was  still  another  motive 
for  the  party  not  to  remain  outside  the  struggle,  especially  since  this  participation  was 
strengthening  the  slogan  for  "enostsT,  The  participation  in  effect  in  the  anti-fascist  war 

was  not  an  issue  of  creating  guerrilla  forces  as  in  other  countries  -  it  was  limited  to 
volunteer  enrolling  in  the  forces  of  an  allied  power." 

This  feverish  activity  of  the  Left  put  the  conservatives  increasingly  In  a  defensive 

position.  The  march  of  the  volunteers  to  the  military  camp  in  Limassol  and  the  positive 

comments  of  local  dignitaries  (including  the  acting  archbishop)  were  clear  signs  of  the 

growing  integration  and  appeal  of  the  Left;  this  novel  political  movement  which  had  a 

history  of  less  than  20  years.  Reaction  was  quick  to  appear.  In  the  same  year  ,1943,  of 

the  electoral  success  of  the  Left,  Dervis  and  other  mainstream  and  nationalist  politicians 

formed  the  National  party  of  Cyprus  (KEK).®^  In  the  same  year  the  T/C  Kemalist 

intelligentsia  formed  the  association  KATAK  which  became  the  formative  organization  of 
the  T/C  leadership  of  the  1950's.  The  Right  may  have  been  on  the  defensive  on  socio¬ 
economic  issues  but  in  terms  of  political  culture  and  even  more  in  terms  of  controlling  local 
power  it  was  still  cleariv  hegemonic.  Thus  the  diffusion  of  the  ideology  of  enosis  ,  and  even 
more  significantly  the  adoption  of  the  identity  of  Greekness  as  both  a  modernizing  and 

"natural"  identity  of  the  G/Cs,®"*  and  the  identification  of  the  Left  with  it,  implied  that  the 

Right  had  a  realm  of  discourse  in  which  it  could  counter-attack  the  Left  and  put  it  on  the 
defensive.  Despite  its  new  found  enoticism  the  Left  was  clearly  secular,  bicommunal,  and 
its  support  of  enosis  seemed  contingent  on  political  trends  rather  than  on  the  mystical 
appeal  of  the  ideology  on  which  the  Right  (especially  in  rural  regions)  built  its  constituency. 
Even  more,  the  Right  controlled  the  educational  system  and  despite  the  pro-labor  policies 


59|oannou  (1989),  p.  56. 

SOpespite  the  formation  of  the  party,  the  Right  remained  fragmented  on  regional  lines.  Thus  KEK  was 
mostly  Nicosia  based,  the  Kyrenia  bishopic  expressed  the  extreme  Right  wing,  while  Galatopoulos  in 
Paphos  expressed  the  more  populist  wing  of  the  Right  which  used  even  sodalist  rhetoric. 

S'!  In  the  T/C  community  the  political  implication  of  "Turkishness",  7aks/m  (partition),  appeared  in  the 
1950’s. 
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of  the  acting  archbishop,  the  organizational  mechanism  of  the  church®^  was  largely 

controlled  by  the  conservatives.  Indicative  of  this  was  the  consistent  refusal  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  ethnarchic  council  to  accept  any  representatives  of  the  Left  in  the 
council  as  we  will  see  below.  In  education  things  were  not  any  better.  By  1944-45  there 
was  a  new  campaign  of  expelling  left-wing  teachers  from  schools.  Indicative  of  the  climate 
was  the  fact  that  Adamantos,  the  elected  mayor  of  the  Left  in  Varosha,  was  prohibited 

from  teaching  In  the  city  gymnasium.®^ 

But  the  regrouping  of  the  Right  In  the  period  leading  to  the  end  of  the  war  was  difficult, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  global  context.  The  communist-led  Resistance  movement  in 
Greece  created,  for  the  first  (and  the  only)  time,  the  possibility  of  a  leftist  government  in 
Greece  with  which  the  Cypriot  Left  could  identify  and  made  the  Right  much  more  reserved 
in  its  chief  ideological  weapon,  enoticism.  But  even  more  the  climate  of  expectations 
sweeping  the  world  in  anticipation  of  the  end  of  the  war  was  also  evidenced  In  Cyprus.  In 
an  article  which  caused  the  intervention  of  colonial  censors  (as  we  will  see  below)  the  mid¬ 
forties  general  secretary,  F.loannou,  proclaimed: 

"..Poor  and  rich, rich  and  poor,  an  old  story.  But  a  story  which  had  a  beginning  and  it 
will  have  an  end.  A  story  which  starts  with  the  separation  of  human  society  Into 
classes  and  ends  at  the  point  that  these  classes  will  be  abolished  forever.  A  story 
which  starts  with  the  end  of  the  period  of  primitive  Socialism  and  ends  with  the 
beginning  of  the  period  of  scientific  socialism.  A  story  which  started  at  some  point  and 

finally  today  seems  to  be  coming  to  an  end."®"^ 

And,  emphasizing  the  global  roots  of  the  optimism,  this  front  page  article  ends  under 
another  front  page  article  entitled  "A  phone  call  to  Berlin"  in  which  an  officer  of  the  Red 
army  calls  a  Nazi  officer  and  "promises"  that  soon  he  will  meet  him  personally  in  Berlin. 
Describing  the  situation  in  the  early  part  of  1944  as  "revolutionary"  would  be  an 

^^Actuaily,  Leontios,  the  acting  archbishop,  avoided  staying  at  the  archbishobic  due  to  his  bad  relations 
with  the  church  establishment. 

63|n  a  series  of  letters  to  the  principal  of  the  school  in  the  mid-forties  on  the  behaviour  of  teachers 
towards  students,  Adamantos  accused  the  school  system  of  having  a  "fascist"  mentality. 

64Newspaper  Anorthosis  (April  17,  1945).  Translation  mine. 
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exaggeration;  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  any  plan  for  seizing  power.  But  clearly 
there  were  expectations  for  a  major  transformation.  And  these  expectations  were  not  only 
(or  even  primarily)  the  product  of  "British  promises",  but  more  so  the  result  of  the 
culmination  of  the  mobilizations  of  the  previous  years.  The  climax  of  these  mobilizations 
came  in  1944  with  two  confrontations:  an  economic  one  which  created  the  foundations  of 
the  Cypriot  model  of  "controlling  the  impact  of  capitalism”,  and  a  political  one  which 
signalled  the  beginning  of  the  anti-coloniai  movement  of  the  Left. 

The  rising  climate  of  social  discontent  and  of  demands  for  a  social  transformation  were 
evident  from  the  latter  part  of  1943.  The  unions  started  a  campaign  for  the  control  of 
inflation  from  August.  On  August  8,  the  unions  organized  a  general  strike  {panapergia  )  in 
all  business  establishments  and  short  work  stoppages  in  the  government  sector.  In 
October  there  were  mass  demonstrations  on  the  same  issue.  In  the  same  period  there 
was  also  a  rise  in  violent  acts  related  to  strikes  or  crimes  against  property.  Early  in  1944 
the  editor  of  a  right  wing  newspaper  was  attacked  .  In  this  climate  the  British  organized, 
in  the  spring  of  1944,  special  police  units  in  order  to  confront  what  seemed  like  a  social 
explosion.  The  climax  came  on  March  first  in  a  general  strike  in  government  works  which 

demonstrated  clearly  the  spirit  of  class  politics  and  the  broader  unity  of  the  popularQ^ 

classes  .  That  strike  was  a  key  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Cypriot  working  class  and  of 
the  Left.  As  the  war  was  approaching  its  end  and  while  the  colonial  government  was  still 
seen  as  drugging  Its  feet  on  taking  measures  to  confront  the  economic  situation,  the  trade 
unions  in  the  government  sector  declared  again  a  general  strike;  but  in  the  given  climate 
this  was  clearly  the  culmination  of  the  developing  strike  movement  since  1941 . 

The  strike  was  met  with  widespread  public  sympathy:  It  united  workers  from  the  two 
communities  and  it  seemed  to  develop  into  a  confrontation  of  the  natives  with  the  colonial 
administration.  The  wave  of  sympathy  was  such  that  not  even  the  Right  wing  dared  to 

term  is  used  to  define  the  alliance  of  workers,  peasants  and  middle  class;  see  chapters  four  for  the 
class  composition  of  the  Left . 
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oppose  the  strike;  some  newspapers  just  noted  that  it  was  not  the  right  time.  Even  more 
the  acting  archbishop  Leontios  came  out  in  support  of  the  strikers.  The  leadership  of  the 
unions  denounced  from  the  third  day  of  the  strike  any  incidents  of  violence  .  and  instead  of 
a  violent  confrontation  the  strike  turned  into  a  mass  demonstration  of  lower  class  solidarity. 
The  solidarity  which  developed  over  this  strike,  with  pancyprian  collection  of  money  and 
offers  of  food  from  the  peasants  and  of  other  materials  for  the  strikers,  was  actually  a 
turning  point  in  the  repertoires  of  mobilization.  It  developed  the  patterns  of  sotidaritv  on 
which  the  Left  would  rely  subsequently  In  order  to  support  its  struggles.  And  these 
patterns  of  solidarity  involved  the  self-help  of  the  poor  but  also  the  active  solidarity  of 
middle  class  groups.  This  solidarity  was  the  binding  element  of  the  historical  bloc  created 
in  those  years.  Ziartides'  reminiscences  give  a  vivid  and  moving  picture  of  the  solidarity 
created  : 

”  How  was  solidarity  expressed  ?  First  of  all  among  the  middle  class  of  the  cities.  The 
middle  class,  shopkeepers,  small  workshop  owners,  professionals,  gave  regular 
economic  contributions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  strikes.  But  not  only  that.  On 
the  strike  of  March  first  a  large  number  of  restaurants  offered  free  lunches  to  the 
workers  on  strike.  A  large  number  of  grocers  offered  to  grant  credit  to  the  customers 
who  were  on  strike. ..[..]  The  community  of  lepers  ,  which  lived  itself  under  miserable 
conditions,  collected  money  for  the  strike.  The  prostitutes  also  collected  money  among 

themselves  in  order  to  support  the  strike." 

The  chief  demand  of  the  strike  ,  which  was  satisfied,  was  the  development  of  a 
mechanism  for  the  control  of  prices  and,  by  consequence,  the  control  of  the  impact  of  the 
market.  As  a  result  of  that  mobilization  the  system  of  automatic  price  indexing  of  wages 

(AT A)  was  Instituted.®^  The  most  significant  political  implication  was  the  emergence  of  a 

powerful  popular  movement  which  seemed  to  transcend  the  ideological  (communist  vs 
nationalist/religious)  or  ethnic  divisions,  and  which  was  clearly  led  by  the  Left  and  the 
unions  It  had  under  Its  influence.  The  success  of  that  mobilization  brought  the  lower 
classes  massively  In  the  streets.  The  first  of  May  that  year  was  celebrated  with  mass 

®6Ziartides  (1995),  p.  36.  Translation  mine. 

67see  chapter  seven  for  the  significance  of  this  institution  for  the  economic  modei  of  the  Cypriot  society. 
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demonstrations  in  the  central  streets  of  the  cities  and  the  red  flags  were  flying  freely  and  to 
a  rather  general  acceptance.  But  this  rising  hegemony  of  the  Left  in  political-economic 

mobilizations  and  discourse®®  and  the  massive  entry  of  the  masses  on  the  front  stage  of 

history,  implied  also  that  the  Left  had  to  develop  a  political  discourse  in  order  to  address 
the  key  political  issues  confronting  Cypriot  society:  the  colonial  question  and  the  issue  of 
democratic  institutions.  In  the  discourse  of  the  Right  the  two  issues  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  divorced  after  the  late  1 920's.  The  Right,  despite  the  collaboration  of  its  leaders  with 
the  colonial  administration,  insisted  that  reforms  were  dangerous  in  that  they  could 
sidetrack  the  G/Cs  from  their  goal  which  should  have  been  "enosis  and  only  enosis  But 
the  Left  was  a  bicommunal  movement  to  begin  with,  and  the  social  and  cultural  alliance 
which  created  the  historic  bloc  of  the  Left  in  the  early  1940's  was,  as  we  saw,  a  fusion  of 
the  discourse  of  liberal  modernism  and  of  the  class  politics  of  the  communists.  And  In  both 
cases  enosis  was  seen  as  a  strategic  goal  rather  than  as  a  panacea  for  all  problems.  And 
civil  rights  were  considered  indispensable  for  advancing  economic  struggles  and  for  the 
political  struggles  of  the  Left,  as  the  electoral  campaign  against  the  appointed  mayors 
Indicated.  The  Left  was  anti-colonial  but  it  was  also  democratic;  and  it  was  primarily  the 
democratic  dimension  which  kept  together  the  various  currents  (lower  classes,  middle 
class,  G/Cs  and  T/Cs)  which  coalesced  in  the  Left.  But  in  the  period  of  the  upheaval  of 
1944,  enosis  seemed  to  be  the  battle  cry  of  the  Left  in  relation  to  the  anti-colonial 
question. 

The  issue  of  the  enotidsm  of  the  Left  In  the  post  war  period  (with  the  exception,  as  we 
will  see,  of  the  period  1947-48)  has  been  rather  embarrassing  for  the  post  1960’s  (and 
especially  after  1974)  Left.  The  Left  would  have  been  more  comfortable  with  the  position 


1944  trie  Right  started  organizing  its  own  trade  unions  and  in  Limassol  there  was  an  effort  to  create 
clubs  appealing  to  urban  lower  class  groups,  called  "Ethnikolaiki''  (National-popular). 
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of  the  communists  until  1940  or  even  with  the  pro  self-government  position®^  of  the  1947- 
48  period.  Yet  the  leadership  of  the  Left  which  reaffirmed  the  enoticist  line  in  1949  was 
actually  the  leadership  until  the  late  1980's.  In  this  context  discussing  the  issue  of  enosis 
involved  also  a  debate  on  the  change  of  leadership;  and  until  1974  it  had  also  to  confront 
the  still  hegemonic  position  of  enot'cism  .  But  on  a  closer  look  leftist  enoticism  was  actually 
from  the  beginning  fused  with  another  discourse:  the  global  discourse  of  human  rights. 
When  AKEL  adopted  enosis  in  1941  it  used  the  language  of  self-determination,  and  by 
1 944  it  was  using  the  allied  promises  for  the  respect  “of  the  democratic  rights  of  all 
people”.  In  this  context  the  Left  was  not  only  moving  outside  the  realm  of  the  mystical 
appeal  of  enosis  ,  it  was  aiticulafing  an  anti-colonial  discourse  which  was  decisively  beyond 
the  traditional  terrain  of  Anglo-Greek  friendship.  This  dual  discourse  of  the  Left  appeared 
in  the  first,  since  1931,  mass  demonstrations  against  the  colonial  rule  in  August  1944, 
when  the  colonial  secretary,  Sir  C.  Parkinson,  visited  the  island  to  review  the  situation . 

The  Left  refused  to  meet  with  him  to  discuss  any  reforms  or  changes  in  the  colonial 
administration,  and  organized  mass  rallies  for  enosis  in  which  the  demonstrators  violated 
the  prohibitions  of  the  authorities  with  the  result  of  mass  arrests.  This  political  tactic .  which 
might  be  called  "civil  disobedience",^'^  was  the  tactic  adopted  consistently  subsequently  bv 

the  Left  against  the  colonial  administration.  This  political  tactic/repertoire  of  mobilization 

was  accompanied  with  a  legal-moral  argument  which  linked  the  Left’s  anti-colonialism  with 
its  demands  for  civil  rights.  The  Left  had  engaged,  earlier,  in  violations  of  the  law  in 

SSActually  two  of  the  leaders  of  the  post  1949  party  elite  (Ziartides  and  Fantis)  have  acknowledged  in 
their  1990’s  writings  that  the  shift  to  enosis  was  a  mistake. 

70The  Right,  on  the  contrary,  had  second  thoughts  on  enosis  at  the  time,  given  the  seeming  ascendancy 
of  the  Greek  Left  to  power  and  refused  to  participate  in  the  mobilizations. 

71  Even  though  this  has  been  the  consistent  practice  of  the  Cypriot  Left  there  has  not  been  any 
theoretical  justification  or  elaboration:  save  for  the  moral  argument  presented  below. 

72This  has  been.  In  effect,  the  policy,  of  "mass  popular  struggles"  that  the  Left  counterpoised  to  the 
violent  turn  of  the  anti-colonial  conflict  in  1955,  after  the  creation  of  EOKA,  the  church-led  armed 
organization  . 
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relation  to  economic  mobilizations,  but  in  this  case  the  Left,  as  a  political  force  rather  than 
as  economic  mass  organizations,  claimed  in  effect  de  facto  civil  rights.  It  violated  the  law 
but  it  claimed  that  its  illegal  mobilizations  could  be  justified  by  principles  shared  by  the 
colonial  authorities  also.  It  was,  in  terms  of  the  cultural  argument  advanced  in  chapter  four, 
the  moment  at  which  the  natives  confronted  their  colonial  masters  on  the  basis  of  global 
principles.  This  argument  was  well  articulated  by  the  mayor  of  Varosha  ,Adam 
Adamantos,  who  was  also  arrested  in  August  1944.  His  argument ,  which  was  repeated 

as  a  form  of  discourse,  by  leftists  in  court  throughout  the  1940's,^^,  acknowledged 
getting  involved  in  illegal  political  activities;  but  justified  this  violation  of  laws  on  the  basis  of 
the  "higher  principles''^'^  over  which  the  allies  fought  in  World  War  II.  Adamantos  started 

his  court  apology  by  pointing  out  that  in  the  same  year  (1944)  he  had  participated  in 
demonstrations  without  permission  on  the  occasion  of  allied  victories  in  Italy  and  France 

and  in  those  cases  the  law  against  mass  meetings  had  not  been  implemented  -  claiming, 

thus,  that  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law,  a  new  "de  facto"  reality  had  developed  in  relation  to 

civil  rights  (such  as  the  right  for  public  gatherings).  And  he  added  : 

"  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  police  is  presenting  me  to  court  not  because  I  took  part  in 
a  meeting  but  because  I  took  part  in  a  meeting  which  aimed  to  express,  on  the 
occasion  of  Sir  Cosmo  Parkinson's  visit,  the  desire  of  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus  for  union 
with  Mother  Greece.  If  that  was  the  accusation,  1  would  have  accepted  it  and  admitted 

my  guilt. " 

He  proceeded  then  to  remind  the  court  of  the  enrolment  of  the  volunteers  in  1943  and  the 
promises  for  freedom  and  democracy  after  the  war,  in  order  to  end  his  plea  with  an 
argument  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  basis  of  legitimation  of  authority  according  to  the 
Left,  i.e.,  democratic  participation; 

73see  also  the  defense  of  Ziartides  in  the  trial  of  PSE. 

74|n  the  context  of  the  anti-colonial  movements,  this  logic  can  be  related  to  Gandhi's  ^guments,  but  in 
the  Cypriot  context  the  roots  of  this  logic  could  be  traced  to  the  heroine  of  Sophocles*  tragedy,  Antigone. 
It  was,  in  cultural  terms,  an  adaptation  of  the  heritage  of  Greek  nationalism. 

^^Kypriakos  Typos,  2819144- 
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"  I  know  that  it  may  be  raised  against  my  argument  that  the  judges  apply  the  laws  and 
dc  not  pass  judgment  on  them.  This  would  have  been  right  in  a  coun^  where  there  is 
a  Legislative  body  elected  by  the  people. " 

Apart  from  linking  ,  in  the  particular  context,  the  logic  of  anti-colonialism  with  the 
demands  for  civil  rights  ,  Adamantos  apology  touches  actually  on  the  dual  historical 
meaning  of  the  Cypriot  Left  In  the  1940's  which  will  bring  it  in  front  of  difficult  dilemmas  in 
the  post  war  period.  As  an  anti-colonial  movement  it  adopted  the  slogan  of  self¬ 
determination/enos/s  which  helped  it  integrate  further  In  G/C  community  (since  it  accepted 
the  local  cultural  hegemony  of  the  G/Cs,  at  least  as  far  as  religion  and  enosis  were 
concerned  ),  while  as  a  social  movement  oriented  to  reform  and  social  change  it  aimed  at 
democratizing  Cypriot  society  -  and  thus  Adamantos  raises  in  a  pointed  manner  the  lack 

of  local  popular  participation.  Actually  in  party  documents  from  1 945^®  it  is  clear  that  the 
issue  of  civil  rights  was  one  of  the  four  most  significant  dimensions  of  the  struggles  in  which 
the  party  was  engaged.  And  even  subsequently,  In  the  1950's,^  when  the  party 

abandoned  the  policy  of  self-government  for  a  pro-enos/s  line,  the  issue  of  civil  rights 
remained  a  key  issue  in  party  goals.  The  Left  would  undertake  in  effect  the  role  of  the 
supporter  of  democratization  like  the  Social  Democrats  before  1914  in  Imperial  Germany. 
But  soon  the  civil  war  in  Greece,  the  decision  of  the  British  to  retain  the  colony,  and  the 
regrouping  of  the  Right  wing  would  force  the  Left  to  make  choices  between  internal 
democratization/reform  and  the  anti-colonial  slogan  of  enosis  with  its  semi-religious 
mystical  symbolism.  And  this  dilemma  would  lead  to  wild  oscillations  in  party  policy  as  we 
will  see.  Eventually  the  Left  would  develop  a  Cyprocentric  patriotism  linking  the  two 

76!n  the  report  of  the  regionaf  committee  of  AKEL  in  Limassol  (the  historic  center  of  the  party)  in  1946 
which  refers  to  the  decisions  of  a  regional  conference  and  the  third  pancyprian  congress  of  the  party,  the 
first  chapter  Is  devoted  to  "political  problems  and  mobilizations".  Civil  liberties  {politikes  eleftheries )  is  the 
third  issue  in  the  list,  after  the  war  effort  and  the  national  issue.  See  regionai  party  archives. 

77[n  the  party  program  of  1952  (  O  Dmmos  yla  tfn  Lefteria )  civil  liberties  is  again  the  third  issue,  after 
enosis  and  peace-demllitari2atlon.(  Civil  liberties  here,  however,  are  designated  in  a  defensive  manner  as 
"abolishing  all  laws  limiting  freedom",  referring  to  laws  about  press  freedom,  public  gatherings  and  "any 
laws  limiting  individuai  freedom". 
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dimensions  (anti-colonialism  and  democratic  rights);  an  ideology  and  a  political  strategy 
which  would  become  explidt  after  1 960. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  enot'dsm  ,  seemed  to  pay  off  as  a  political  strategy. 
AKEL's  policy  of  integration  made  it  increasingly  accepted  as  a  "member”  of  the  political 
establishment  of  the  G/C  community.  In  the  fall  of  1944  AKEL  ,  its  mayors  and  affiliated 
unions,  formed  one  of  the  two  factions  called  upon  by  the  acting  archbishop  to  form  a 
united  representative  committee  for  raising  the  issue  of  enosis  in  Greece  and  Britain.  In 

the  general  climate  of  nationcil  unity^^  all  the  major  G/C  organizations  and  leaders  signed 

an  agreement  for  forming  a  National  Courrcil.^^.  This  was  in  effect  the  entry  of  the  Left  In 

the  local  power  institutions  of  the  G/Cs.  But  in  December  the  British  managed  to  push  the 
Greek  Resistance  movement  into  a  violent  confrontation  and  defeated  it.  That  was  the  end 
of  the  brief  period  of  national  unity.  As  soon  as  the  confrontation  began  in  Athens,  the 
Right  in  Cyprus,  notified  Leontios  that  it  was  withdrawing  from  the  effort  for  a  national 
unity  council. 

We  can  summarize  the  changes  and  transformations  of  the  war  period  in  relation  to 
the  variables  laid  out  in  the  introduction  as  follows: 


7Bjhere  was  in  that  period,  fail  1944,  a  nationai  unity  government  in  Greece  also. 

79The  Left  would  fight  for  this  institution  of  "democratic  national  unity"  until  1974.  It  was  finally 
implemented  after  the  events  of  that  year  which  brought  a  cataclysmic  change  in  the  polifaca!  culture  of 
the  G/C  community. 
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Colonial  regime 

Internal  political  culture 

Political  economy 

FUNCTIONAL  The  Left  "recoanized" 

bv  colonial  oolitv 
*  British  recognition  of 
PSE  as  a  negotiator 
‘assumption  of  local 
power  by  leftists 

‘Heaemonic consensus  on 
enoOcism : 
policy  of  integration/ 
national  unity  by  the  Left. 

‘Mobilizations  for 
controtlina  the 
impact  of  the 
market :  ATA. 

‘Focus  on  the  state 
fOr  setting  the  model 

POLITICAL  *De  facto  civil  riahts 

gained  by  mobilizations 
create  a  reality  beyond 
British  repressive  laws 
‘Development  of 
anti-colonial  discourse 
beyond  Anglo-Greek 
friendship 

Risina  demands  for 
DooularpartictDation  and 
democratic  rights;  link 
with  "allied  struggle" 

*  Setf-oraanizationof 
the  lower  classes 
Class  based 
discourse 

•  Demands  for  pay 
increase  and  eight 
hour  working  day 

From  national  unity  to  confrontation/autonomy:  the  birth  of  the  subculture  of  the 
Left 

The  communist  party  and  the  broader  Left  in  the  1940’s  had  a  revolutionary  ideology 
but  their  politics  were  oriented  to  reform  and  practical  Issues  ;  leaving  the  issue  of 
Revolution  at  a  much  later  stage.  In  effect  the  latter  part  of  1944  and  the  early  part  of 
1945  was  probably  the  only  period  in  which  the  Left  could  dream  of  a  major  transformation 
in  anticipation  of  the  end  of  war.  But  that  dream  faded  soon  as  it  did  in  most  of  western 
Europe  and  in  the  colonies.  In  practical  terms  the  Left  aimed  to  rise  to  power ,  to  integrate 
itself  in  the  established  institutions,  and  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  popular  movements 
it  represented.  As  we  saw,  it  denounced  violence  from  early  on  (March  1 944)  and  in  1945 
it  supported  actively  the  soldiers  who  demanded  demobilization;  it  promoted  In  other 
words  a  political  confrontation  with  colonialism  rather  than  a  violent/military  one  (in  which  it 
stood  no  chance  anyway)  and  even  encouraged  "the  surrender  of  guns"  (in 
demobilization).  In  effect  the  tendency  of  "radical  reformism",  discussed  in  chapter  seven. 
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can  be  discerned  here  as  the  strategy  which  was  adopted  by  the  rising  people's  movement 
from  the  1940*s. 

The  policy  of  the  Left  towards  reform  can  be  seen  in  the  alliances  of  the  Left  in  that 
period.  It  sought  the  "approval"  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  church  establishment  (such  as  the 
acting  archbishop  Leont'os)  and  it  even  nominated  the  secretary  of  the  ethnarchic  council, 
I.  derides,  as  its  candidate  for  the  municipal  elections  in  Nicosia  In  1943.  This  effort  at 
integration  and  reform,  though,  faced  a  considerable  structural  problem:  there  was  not  a 
unified  political  sphere  in  Cyprus  in  the  mid-forties.  There  were  in  effect  three  sets  of 

institutions  which  formed  parallel  power  centers:  S®  the  colonial  administration,  the  church, 

and  the  organizational  structures  of  the  T/C  community.®^  In  this  context  the 

mobilizations  of  the  Left  focused  on  the  two  established  institutions  of  power:  the  colonial 
administration  and  the  church  since  the  T/C  community  did  not  have  distinct  institutions  of 
power  and  its  minority  status  did  not ,  at  the  time,  make  it  a  major  player  In  the  political 
confrontations.  It  should  be  noted  ,  however,  that  a  new  generation  of  T/C  politicians, 
which  was  versed  In  the  language  of  rrrodern  nationalist  politics,  was  developing  at  the 
time. 

In  this  section  we  will  follow  the  efforts  of  the  Left  to  challenge  power  on  three  fronts:  1 ) 
against  the  colonial  administration  (whether  in  anti-colonial  mobilizations  or  in  demanding 
constitution  and  civil  rights);  2)  against  the  Right  wing  by  attempting  to  gain  entry  in  the 
major  Institution  of  the  QIC  community,  the  church;  3)  by  contesting  the  economic  and 
Ideological  power  of  the  upper  classes  through  strikes,  but  also  through  the 
encouragement  of  the  self-organization  of  the  lower  classes.  In  the  process  we  will  see 
how  the  Left  managed  to  blend  the  discourses  of  democracy  and  anti-colonialism  in  a 

SOpor  a  pictorial  representation  see  chapter  three. 

SlJhe  major  institution  of  the  T/C  community  was  the  Evgaf,  the  foundation  for  religious  properties,  which 
however  never  played  the  political  role  of  the  G/C  church.  The  T/C  elite  was  attached  to  the  colonial 
administration  and  the  Kemalists,  after  an  initial  confrontation  with  the  British,  developed  subsequently 
good  relations  with  the  colonial  administration. 
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short-lived  confrontational  period  (1947-48).  In  this  period  the  subculture  of  the  Left 
started  developing  its  internal  cohesion  and  external  boundaries,  and  appeared 
increasingly  as  an  "intermediate  group"  between  the  rival  ethnic  nationalisms. 

The  beginning  of  confrontations  In  the  post  war  period  was  not.  however,  initiated  by 
the  Left.  In  the  spring  of  1945,  while  World  War  II  was  coming  to  its  end,  the  British 
attempted  to  control  the  rising  movement  of  the  Left  by  a  triple  attack  which  constituted 
also  an  attack  on  the  “de  facto  civil  rights”  of  the  war  period:  on  the  right  of  public 
gatherings,  press  freedoms,  and  leftist  leadership  of  trade  union  organizing. 

On  the  25th  of  March  of  1945  the  tensions  of  the  Greek  civil  war  were  transferred  to 
Cyprus.  In  that  context  the  Right  wing  was  opposed  to  common  (i.e.,  joint  Left  and  Right ) 
celebrations  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Greek  war  of  independence.  In  the  village  of 
Lefkonico  tensions  rose  high  when  a  leftist  demanded  to  speak  at  the  commemoration  . 
The  conflict  between  the  natives  was  not  something  uncommon  in  the  period.  Lefkonico 
also  was  not  an  isolated  village.  It  was  a  regional  center  (it  was  a  municipality)  in  an 
agricultural  area  and  it  had  a  tradition  of  peasant  organizing:  it  was  the  village  in  which  the 
first  cooperative  was  created  in  1909  and  where  the  congress  of  the  peasant  party  (In 
1926)  took  place.  It  was  considered  the  stronghold  of 

PEK  ,  the  right  wing  peasant  organization. Thus  the  conflict  was  not  an  Isolated 

incident.  It  reflected  the  general  sense  of  conflict  In  a  local  agrarian  center.  The  British 
intervened  and  shot  at  the  crowd  of  the  leftists  who  were  demonstrating  in  the  center  of 
the  village.  Three  people  were  killed  and  several  others  were  wounded.  The  shooting  was 

not  a  common  response  of  the  British.®^  The  colonial  authorities  usually  went  forward  with 

82Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  a  study  of  the  class  composifon  of  the  two  factions  in  that  fateful 
community  to  see.  for  example,  if  the  Left  represented  either  poorer  peasants  or  commuters/Workers.  But 
the  village  would  come  to  the  spotlight  13  years  later  when  one  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  of  EOKA 
was  committed  against  the  Left  A  leftist,  Savas  Menikou,  was  lynched  in  the  church  yard  in  1958.  Clearly 
the  hatred  against  the  Left  run  deep  in  the  village  Right  But  only  a  case  study  can  elucidate  the  cultural 
and  class  dynamics  which  led  this  center  of  peasant  organizing  to  develop  such  a  division  between  the 
older  peasant  organizers  and  the  Left  of  the  1S40's. 

^Actually  on  the  same  day  they  dispersed  peacefully  a  demonstration  in  Paphos. 
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arrests;  and  there  is  not  much  evidence  that  the  police  had  exhausted  the  usual 
repertoires  of  crowd  control.®^  But  the  incident  was  not  Isolated.  A  few  days  later,  the 

local  leftist  newspaper  of  Varosha,  Anorthosis.  was  banned  by  the  British  for  the  article 
called  "  Rich  and  Poor",  cited  above.  The  article  ,  as  such,  was  an  optimistic  article  of 
populist  Marxist  analysis/rhetoric.  The  controversial  part  of  the  article  was  a  paragraph 
calling  on  the  readers  to  "tighten  their  fists"  and  adopt "  a  creative  hatred".  Since  Varosha 
was  the  city  of  eastern  Cyprus  (in  which  Lefkonico  was  situated)  the  article  may  have 
appeared  as  inciting  the  people  to  riots  due  to  the  events  of  Lefkonico.  Yet  it  was  hardly  a 
revolutionary  article.  It  seemed  more  that  the  British  were  in  effect  launching  an  attack 
against  the  Left  and  both  the  shooting  incident  and  the  banning  of  the  newspaper  were  in 
a  way  skirmishes.  The  climax  came  on  the  May  1 1 ,  when  the  British  launched  a  wave  of 
searches  in  the  offices  of  the  unions  ,  central  and  local,  in  the  offices  of  AKEL,  of  the 
shopkeepers  union  PEM,  and  in  the  buildings  of  several  Morphotiki  silloyi .  The  searches 
produced  a  vast  amount  of  material  which  the  authorities  evaluated  and  four  days  later 
they  announced  charges  against  the  leadership  of  PSE  ,of  the  trade  unions,  for  sedition. 
The  charges  were  based  on  documents  of  the  organization  which,  according  to  the 
authorities,  proved  that  the  organization  aimed  at  spreading  class  hatred  and  Inciting 
violent  revolution.  It  is  Interesting  in  this  context  that  the  authorities  did  not  proceed  to  level 
similar  charges  against  AKEL  on  the  basis  of  legalistic  issues:  the  possibility  of  success  of  a 

court  case.®® 

The  three  incidents  have  not  been  linked  so  far  in  contrast  to  the  Greek  case  in  which 
the  subsequent  civil  war  made  the  causes  of  the  confrontation  in  December  1 944,  a  major 
issue  of  research  which  has  brought  to  light  British  documents  demonstrating  that  the 
British  planned  to  provoke  the  confrontation  .  The  leaders  of  AKEL  in  that  period 

84The  governor  ordered  an  investigation  after  a  popular  outcry  but  the  results  were  not  published. 
SSpantis  (1997),  p.  114. 
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(Ziartides,  Fantls)  suggest  that  the  attack  on  PSE  and  the  searches  In  the  offices  of  the 
unions  and  the  party,  were  some  form  of  revenge  for  the  role  of  the  Left  in  the  mass 
mobilizations  of  the  preceding  period.  Documents  released  by  the  colonial  authorities 
suggest,  though,  that  the  British  were  indeed  contemplating  in  that  period  a  way  to  force 

the  Left  into  illegality.®®  In  actual  fact  the  triple  attack  of  the  colonial  authorities  at  the  end 

of  World  War  II  followed  a  pattern  similar  to  the  events  in  Greece.  A  demonstration  of  the 
Left  was  shot  at,  subsequently  the  authorities  moved  to  ban  newspapers  of  the  Left,  and 
then  arrest  its  leaders.  It  is,  of  course,  the  task  of  historians  to  explore  whether  there  was 
in  the  case  of  Cyprus  a  "plan",  as  in  Greece,  but  in  political  terms  the  reaction  of  the 
colonial  authorities  was  clearly  the  first  form  of  a  counter-attack  on  the  Left  after  the 
mobilizations  of  1944.  After  the  refusal  of  the  G/C  Right  (its  withdrawal  from  the  effort  to 
create  a  unified  National  Council  In  the  fall  of  1944)  to  accept  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
Left  as  a  "member"  of  the  communal  power  structures  ,  the  British  were  in  effect  setting 
illegal  the  organization  of  the  Left ,  PSE,  which  they  had  recognized  and  negotiated  with 
during  the  war  period.  Thus  the  Left  was  returned  to  the  position  of  the  "challenger"  In 
both  the  G/C  communal  affairs  and  in  relation  to  the  colonial  polity. 

If  the  goal  of  the  British  was  to  provoke  the  Left  Into  a  confrontation  or  push  it  into  the 
margins  of  legal  political  activity,  it  failed.  The  Left  responded  with  mass  demonstrations 
and  argued  its  case  In  court:  It  reacted  in  other  words  within  the  confines  of  the  established 
structures.  With  this  tactic  the  colonial  authorities  found  themselves  captives  of  the 
political-legal  framework  they  had  created.  Thus  the  British  had  to  also  move/act  within 
the  parameters  of  colonial  legislation  and  "established  poiiticai  reality"  as  ^r  as  political/dvil 
rights  were  concerned.  And  despite  the  lack  of  a  constitution,  the  civil  disobedience  and 
the  mixture  of  legal  struggles  and  street  mobilizations  were  creating,  as  we  noted,  “de 
facto  civil  rights”.  Ironically  the  British,  who  had  introduced  the  logic  of  civil  rights  on  the 


S^Fantis  (1997). 
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island,  were  now  withdrawing  from  their  practical  implications,  as  the  natives  were 
increasingly  using  the  logic  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  liberal  tradition^^  to  their  benefit; 

whether  In  court  or  In  the  street.  In  effect  the  Cypriot  Left  guarded  itself  against  the  effort 
of  the  colonial  administration  to  return  to  a  more  repressive  regime,  not  only  by  arguing  its 
case  in  court  but  actually  by  appealing  directly  to  the  colonial  metropolis  itself.  This  was 
another  dimension  which  the  Cypriot  Left  used  more  skilfully  than  their  Greek  comrades  : 
international  solidarity  and  especially  solidarity  from  within  Britain  itself.  There  was  in  Britain 
a  growing  Cypriot  community  which  had  started,  since  the  1930’s,  to  get  involved  in  leftist 

politics,  especially  in  the  communist  party.®®  In  this  context  the  struggles  and  strikes  of  the 

Cypriot  working  class  in  the  early  1940’s  had  been  publicized  in  Britain  and  in  effect  PSE 
was  invited  to  the  world  conference  of  the  trade  unions  In  January  1945.  Thus  when  the 
leaders  of  PSE  were  arrested,  the  local  colonial  authorities  had  to  face  not  only  internal 
pressure  but  actually  external:  from  other  countries  and  especially  Britain.  There  were 
offers  from  well  known  British  lawyers  to  come  and  defend  the  Cypriot  unionists  in  court . 
In  October  1945  ,  while  Ziartides,  the  leader  of  PSE,  was  under  arrest  for  the  charges  of 
sedition,  he  was  actually  elected  as  a  member  of  the  general  council  of  the  International 

Organization  of  Trade  Unions  which  was  organized  after  a  congress  in  Paris.®®  Outside 

pressure  for  the  release  of  the  arrested  trade  unionists  increased  even  more  when  the 
conservatives  lost  the  elections  of  1945  arfo  the  labor  party  rose  to  power.  Eventually, 
despite  being  convicted  to  sentences  ranging  from  1 2  to  18  months,  all  the  activists  were 
released  after  1 1  months  in  a  form  of  implicit  "amnesty" . 

87After  the  declaration  of  PSE  as  illegal,  the  unions  created  another  federation,  PEO;  and  in  effect  there 
was  little  the  British  could  do  to  prevent  this  type  of  renaming  and  continuity. 

SSKatsiaounis  (1990).  According  to  K.  Newton's  study  of  the  British  communist  party,  the  Cypriots 
constituted  one  of  the  two  ethnic  groups  which  figured  somehow  prominently  in  the  party*  s  membership 
(the  other  one  being  the  Jews).  Kenneth  Newton  .1969.  The  Sociology  of  British  CommunIsm.London. 
Penguin  Press. 

^^That  organization  (before  the  cold  war)  included  trade  unions  from  a  variety  of  Ideological 
backgrounds. 
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The  attack  on  the  Left  in  the  spring  of  1945  failed.  Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the 
British,  it  gave  the  Left  an  added  aura  as  an  ant-colonial  movement.  In  this  context  the 
Left  started  building  a  political  front  by  creatng  alliances  with  figures  of  the  establishment. 
This  political  strategy  was  based  on  the  platform  of  "national  unity"  in  confronting  the 
colonial  power.  In  the  summer  of  1945  a  prototype  of  "national  unity"  called  ELES 
appeared  in  Limassol  which  aimed  to  unite  the  Left  and  representatives  of  other  parties. 
The  new  organization  called  on  the  archbishop  to  move  forward  with  the  formation  of  a 

representative  National  Council.^O  At  the  same  time  AKEL  was  developing  into  a  Marxist 

party  with  the  return  of  the  war  veterans  and  the  decision  to  disband  the  illegal  communist 
party.  In  this  context,  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter,  the  Left  was  moving  into  a  new 
organizational  pattern  with  mass  organizations  of  broader  allies  ,  while  building  AKEL  into 
a  Leninist  party.  Thus  the  duality  ,  that  we  noted  in  chapter  three,  between  “autonomy- 
national  unity”  was  preserved  ,  even  in  this  largely  "integrative  moment".  AKEL  maintained 
the  ideological  autonomy  while  the  mass  organizations  functioned  as  extensions  of 
national  unity. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  (1945)  the  Left  was  again  on  the  forefront  of  the 
mobilizations  for  the  demobilization  of  the  Cypriot  soldiers  who  joined  the  war  effort.^^ 

The  mobilizations  created  more  confrontation  with  the  authorities  who  shot  at  the 
demonstrators  killing  a  soldier  and  creating  another  martyr  for  the  Left.  In  this  climate  the 
Right  was  having  little  success  in  its  effort  to  use  the  military  victory  of  the  Right  in 
Greece  in  order  to  mobilize  against  the  Left  on  nationalist  and  anti-communist  grounds.  In 
effect,  despite  some  criticism  by  right  wing  newspapers  on  the  mobilizations  of  the  soldiers 
,  eventually  the  Right  had  to  join  the  Left  in  a  condemnation  of  the  authorities'  violent 

90  Mahiouzarides  (1985),  p.100.  The  suggestion  of  ELES  amounted  to  the  transformation  of  foe 
ethnarchic  coundi  into  an  elected  parliament  of  the  G./Cs.  Despite  the  willingness  of  the  acting  archbishop 
to  discuss  it,  the  whole  effort  was  blocked  by  foe  conservatives  in  the  church  establishment  who  saw  the 
ethnarchic  council  as  their  power  center. 

9lMlchalis  Poumbouris  .1996.  Lavomeni  Pmsfora.  Nicosia. 
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response  to  the  demonstrations.  The  tendency  of  sections  of  the  Right  to  cooperate  or 
join  the  Left  in  political  statements  was  the  result  of  the  appeal  of  the  Left;  and  thus  of 
pressures  on  the  leaders  of  the  Right  to  appear  as  conciliatory  in  public  discourse.  This 
applied  especially  to  the  secular  leaders  of  the  Right  who  had  to  face  the  judgment  of 
voters  in  municipal  elections.  But  the  conservatives,  espedally  in  the  church  establishment, 
were  not  willing  to  grant  power  to  the  Left.  Thus  an  effort  by  the  acting  archbishop  in 
September  to  revise  the  ethnarchic  council  (and  make  it  more  representative  or 
democratically  based)  after  the  suggestions  of  ELES,  was  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the 
council  which  tried  clearly  to  prevent  the  Left  from  participating  in  the  highest  authority  of 
the  G/C  community.  It  was  obvious  that  a  conflict  was  brewing  in  the  church  circles  also,  a 
bastion  of  conservativism  until  then.  In  January  and  February  1946  the  conflict  erupted 
openly  with  accusations  between  Leontios  ,  the  acting  archbishop,  and  the  Kyrenia  circles. 

The  popular  feeling  was  clearly  expressed  in  the  municipal  elections  of  May  1 946  and 
the  Left  extended  its  control  of  the  one  branch,  at  least,  of  power:  locaJ/municipal  power. 
This  time  the  Left  with  its  allies  swept  the  elections.  The  Right  maintained  power  in  only 

two  small  municipalities  (Kyrenia  and  Paphos)®^  while  the  Left  and  its  allies^  won 

clearly  nine  municipalities  including  the  four  major  cities  with  more  than  2000  voters 
(Nicosia,  Limassol,  Varosha,  Larnaca)  as  well  as  many  rural  municipalities.  Even  in 
Lefkonico  ,  the  symbolic  center  of  PEK  and  the  site  of  the  shootings  In  1945,  the  Left 
managed  to  elect  two  out  of  four  members  of  the  council  and  the  mayor.  The  most 
significant  (politically  and  symbolically)  victory  was  in  Nicosia  in  which  the  leader  of  the 
Right ,  Dervis,  lost  to  the  centrist  candidate  of  the  Left,  Clerides  .  This  victory  of  the  Left  in 
the  municipal  elections  was  a  clear  statement  of  the  widening  appeal  of  the  people's 
movement  and  its  ability  to  develop  alliances  with  both  the  middle  class  and  large  sections 
of  the  peasantry.  In  this  context  the  years  1946-47  were  a  period  of  organizational 

^^Two  s:naii  other  muntcipaiities  were  not  contested. 

93  The  Left  appeared  in  the  elections  with  lists  under  the  name  of  "National  cooperation”. 
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expansion  of  the  Left  as  the  electoral  alliance  was  transformed,  in  1947,  into  an 
organization  called  EAS  (National  liberation  Alliance)  which  included  leftists  and  middle 
class  allies  such  as  Clerides,  who  was  the  head  of  the  organization.  In  1946  the  leftist 

peasants  organized  their  own  union,  EAK,94  as  we  noted. 

In  this  context  the  Left  intensified  its  efforts  in  claiming  a  share,  at  least,  of  power;  it 
renewed  its  demands  for  entering  the  power  institutions  of  the  G/C  community  (the 
ethnarchic  council  of  the  church),  and/or  the  secular  political  structures  by  joining  the 
discussions  for  a  constifejbon.  The  newly  elected  municipal  councils  of  the  Left  moved  again 
in  the  direction  of  asking  for  representation  in  the  ethnarchic  council.  The  pressing  Issue 
at  the  time  (or  at  least  the  one  the  Left  put  forward  in  the  context  of  its  discourse  of 
"national  unity")  was  the  need  to  send  a  delegation  to  Greece  and  London  in  order  to 
promote  the  issue  of  union  with  Greece,  which  seemed  to  be  dying  off  in  the  post  war 
developments.  The  Right  refused  again  and  eventually  Leontios  made  up  a  unity 
delegation  of  three  representatives:  one  of  them  was  Clerides  who  represented  the 
mayors  affiliated  with  the  Left.  The  Left  organized  mass  rallies  in  early  December  to 
support  the  delegation  and  the  Right  abstained  again. 

The  British,  as  we  noted,  had  already  decided  to  keep  Cyprus  and  had  started 

developing  a  planning  system  for  the  development  of  the  colony. The  decision  was 

directly  linked  with  their  effort  to  retain  the  colony.  The  British  continued  in  this  way  the 
practices  of  the  1920's  In  which  they  tried,  as  we  saw,  to  appeal  to  the  lower  classes 
against  the  nationalist  elite  .  In  this  case  ,  however,  the  context  was  different.  The  British 
were  not  responding  to  an  economic  problem  as  such,  but  to  the  organized  mobilizations 


94  It  seemed  also  that  the  progressive  demobilization  of  the  soldiers  was  acting  decisively  in  terms  of  the 
spreading  of  leftist  influences  since  many  soldiers  had  become  left-leaning  (either  by  the  Ideology  of  the 
anti-fascist  war  or  through  the  influence  of  the  volunteers  of  AKEL)  and  on  returning  to  Cyprus  they 
became  advocates  of  the  new  movement  initiators  of  cooperatives  in  rural  areas,  or  even  creators  of 
collectives  in  producta'on. 

95christodoulou  (1992). 
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of  the  popular  classes.  And  in  this  case  the  introduction  of  Keynesian  practices  to  the 
colony  was  a  late  effort  to  contain  the  already  existing  and  demanding  "people's 
movement".  In  this  context  the  colonial  efforts  at  reform  were,  in  effect,  responses  to  local 
demands  rather  than  a  colonial  agenda  imposed  on  the  natives.  Thus  Increasingly  they 
adopted  the  position  of  mediator  in  labor  disputes,  in  1947  they  moved  ahead  to  a 
codification  of  the  calculation  of  the  wage  increase  on  the  basis  of  inflation  (ATA),  and  by 
1956  they  passed  the  law  on  social  security  which  was  the  focus  of  trade  union 
mobilizations  after  the  mid-forties.  The  British  tried  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  right 

wing  unions^®  but  given  the  reality  of  trade  union  organizing  they  had  to  continue  to  deal 

and  negotiate  directly  with  PEO  (the  renamed  leftist  trade  union)  despite  their  dislike  for 
the  Left. 

The  British  responded  to  the  growing  political  pressure  of  the  anti-colonial  movement 
by  hinting  in  1946  at  the  possibility  of  granting  a  new  constitution  after  consultation  with  the 
natives.  The  initial  reaction  of  the  Left  was  negative,  but  this  reaction  was  based  on  the 
hope  that  Britain  would  agree  to  union  with  Greece  and  on  the  fact  that  enosis  was  the 
primary  slogan  of  the  Left  in  its  post  war  rise.  As  the  possibility  of  enosis  faded  ,  as  the 
Greek  civil  war  intensified,  and  as  the  Greek  right  wing  government  made  it  clear  that  it 
would  not  claim  Cyprus  from  its  major  ally  and  patron,  the  position  of  the  Left  shifted. 

In  the  context  of  the  liberalization  of  the  British  regime,  the  Cypriot  Left  found  itself  in 
1947  in  front  of  two  ,  interlinked  actually,  challenges;  the  discussions  for  a  constitution  and 
the  archbishobic  elections  .  The  maximum  effort  at  integration,  and  at  the  same  time  at 
claiming  power  in  the  G/C  community,  came  with  the  participation  of  the  Left  In  the 
archbishobic  elections.  The  Left ,  In  other  words,  decided  to  challenge  the  Right  in  its  own 
domain,  the  church.  The  position  of  the  archbishop  had  been  vacant  since  the  1930's; 
after  the  death  of  the  archbishop  and  the  exile  of  two  bishops  due  to  the  riots  of  1931  .In 

S^They  sent  right  wing  trade  unionists  to  Britain  for  training.  See  British  documents  cited  by:  Andreas 
Fantis.  1997.  Apo  ton  Lao..  Me  ton  Lao..Yia  ton  Lao..Nico8ia,  p.  1 16. 
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1946  the  British  announced  that  they  would  allow  the  conducting  of  archbishobic  elections 
as  part  of  their  slow  process  of  granting  rights  to  the  demanding  natives.  This  implied  an 
electoral  process  .  The  two  remaining  bishops  (Leontios,  and  the  bishop  of  Kyrenia  who 
had  been  in  exile  in  Greece),  however,  had  vowed  not  to  contest  the  election. 

This  situation  was  soon  transformed  into  a  contest  for  power:  a  challenge  of  the  old 
"members"  of  the  church  establishment  by  the  new  political  and  social  forces  expressed  by 
the  Left  and  its  allies.  The  acting  archbishop  Leontios  had  been,  as  we  saw,  advocating  a 
policy  of  unity  between  the  Left  and  the  Right  and  he  was  positively  predisposed  towards 
the  participation  of  the  Left  in  the  ethnarchic  council.  So  was  the  secretary  of  the  council , 
Clerides.  The  other  members  (representing  largely  the  church  establishment  and 
especially  the  Kyrenia  circles)  were  opposed  .  In  early  spring  of  1947  the  conflict  of  the  two 
factions  in  the  ethnarchic  council  created  an  open  split  In  the  G/C  community.  On  the  April 
16,  the  council  rejected  by  a  majority  vote  the  offer  of  the  British  for  discussions  for  a  new 
constitution  and  adopted  the  old  nationalist  line  that  reforms  endangered  the  "hellenism"  of 
the  population.  In  the  face  of  this  new  refusal  for  any  discussion  which  might  have  implied 
a  more  democratic  structure,  and  the  participation  of  the  Left  and  of  its  allies  in  any 
governing  body,  Clerides  resigned  .  The  resignation  is  significant  in  that  it  shows  that  the 
conflict  over  participation  in  the  constitutional  talks  was  around  during  the  archbishobic 
elections  which  followed  In  May;  and  thus  the  vote  of  the  people  involved  broader  issues 
than  simply  a  choice  of  religious  leaders.  The  church  elections  and  the  discussions  on  the 
constitution  intersected  directly:  they  were  the  critical  moment  at  which  the  new  social  and 
political  forces  were  attempting  to  challenge  the  monopoly  of  power  of  the  old  elite. 

Let  us  examine  the  events  of  the  elections  a  bit  more  closely  for  they  reveal  the  relative 
strength  of  the  Left  and  the  Right  In  the  period  and  the  broader  social  conflict  which  was 
expressed  through  them.  The  tactics  of  the  Left  indicate  that  its  goal  was  to  enter  the 
ethnarchic  council  (Integration  and  reform)  rather  than  to  claim  for  itself  a  monopoly  of 
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power  ("revolution",  displacement  of  other  "members"  of  church  establishment).  In  the 
elections  the  organizations  affiliated  with  the  Left  supported  Immediately  Leonti'os.  The 
Right  found  its  leader  in  the  bishop  of  Kyrenia  who  returned  from  Greece  holding  out  a 
clear  gospel  of  ideological  war:  the  primary  enemy  according  to  the  Kyrenia  circles  was 

communism.^^  In  the  elections  for  the  selection  of  representatives,  the  Left  fielded 

candidates  in  the  name  of  Leonti'os  even  though  the  latter  was  still  refusing  to  contest  the 
position.  The  Right  nominated  as  its  candidate  a  bishop  who  had  been  invited  from 
abroad,  Porfyrios  .  The  electoral  results  ( in  terms  of  electors )  were  a  landslide  victory  for 
the  pro-Leontlos  faction.  It  elected  900  out  of  1 000  electors  which  was  translated  into  56 
representatives  In  the  holy  synod,  as  opposed  to  10  for  Porfyrios.  Yet  this  landslide  victory 
was  based  on  the  majority  system  ("winner  take  all").  According  to  E.  Papaioannou, 
subsequent  general  secretary  and  organizational  secretary  at  the  time,  the  actual  split  of 

the  votes  was  much  closer :  52%  for  Leonti'os  and  48%  for  Porfyrios.^®  In  this  framework 

It  seemed  that  the  Right  was  actually  holding  its  influence  in  the  rural  regions^  in  which 

the  majority  of  the  population  still  lived;  and  it  may  have  been  regrouping  by  exploiting  the 
Intensification  of  the  Greek  civil  war.  It  is  ,  however,  also  possible  that  the  tactics  of 
excluding  leftist  voters  or  applying  pressure  on  voters  in  rural  regions,  which  became 
widespread  in  the  next  archbishobic  elections,  were  already  in  place.  The  rhetorical 
campaign  of  the  Right,  as  such,  rested  on  the  moral  obligation  of  Leonti'os  not  to  accept 
the  nomination  (given  his  earlier  vow),  and  on  the  scandal  of  the  "atheists"  choosing  an 
archbishop  .  For  the  Left  this  was  Its  climactic  moment  in  approaching  power:  Its  policy  of 
national  unity  had  brought  it  to  the  doorsteps  of  power  and  integration  in  the  institution  that 

S^The  declarations  of  the  Kyrenia  bishop  created  reactions  among  the  Left  and  actually  the  unions  issued 
a  warning  leaving  open  the  possibility  of  not  participating  in  the  elections  and  thus  refusing  to  accept  the 
leading  role  of  the  ethnarchic  council. 

98papaloannou  (1988),  80. 

99|t  should  be  noted  that  even  in  1 946,  in  which  the  Left  swept  the  municipal  elections,  the  Right  still 
won  the  majority  in  elections  for  village  committees  (elections  were  held  in  42  villages).  Attalides  (1986). 
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only  1 7  years  ago  was  demonizing  the  communists. 

The  holy  synod  was  conducted  under  the  presidency  of  the  foreign  cleric  ,  Oerkon.^00 

In  the  face  of  Leontios'  continued  refusal  some  electors  of  the  Left  raised  the  possibility  of 
nominating  the  abbot  of  Mahairas'  monastery,  Gregorios,  who  had  been  the  spiritual 

father  of  Leontios  and  was  known  for  being  a  leftist. Eventually  Leontios  ,  under 

pressure  ,  accepted  reluctantly.  During  the  counting  of  the  votes  there  was  ,  however,  one 
vote  cast  for  Gregorios;  by  Leontios  himself.  But  the  fact  that  the  Left  avoided  nominating 
its  own  candidate  (Gregorios),  Is  indicative  of  the  character  of  its  challenge:  its  primary 
goal  was  still  Integration  rather  than  a  complete  displacement  of  the  other  “members”  of 
the  "polity"  of  the  church. 

The  victory  of  the  Left  was  short  lived  .  After  about  a  month  Leontios  died  .  His  death, 
according  to  the  official  medical  report,  was  caused  by  typhus;  but  the  widespread  rumor 
was  that  he  was  poisoned.  And  this  rumor  has  been  repeated  actually  even  in  the 

memoirs  of  leaders  of  the  Left  with  an  air  of  certainty. ^02  well  known  that  the 

church  establishment  despised  him.  Actually  the  funeral  itself  caused  an  uproar  as  the 
supporters  of  Leontios  accused  the  church  establishment  for  an  undignified,  rough 

ceremony  unworthy  of  the  archbishop.  The  problem  of  the  Right  with  Leontios  was 

not  that  he  was  a  communist  or  leftist"*^  ,  like  Gregorios.  The  "problem"  was  that  he 

insisted  on  consulting  with  the  Left,  considering  it  a  section  of  society  which  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  .  His  last  activity  actually  involved  meetings  with  representatives  of 

100  vvho  had  been  invited  to  complete  the  missing  positions  in  the  holy  synod. 

101  See  chapiter  three. 

102papaioannou  (1988),  p.81. 
lOSpapaioannou  (1988),  Mahloiaarides  (1985). 

1  ^Actually  in  some  of  his  few  decision  In  the  month  after  he  was  elected,  he  turned  down  an  offer  to 
attend  an  Orthodox  conference  sponsored  by  the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow  ,  after  intervention  from 
Greece;  and  took  a  position  against  attending  the  consultations  for  a  constitution  offered  by  the  British, 
which  AKEL  and  EAS  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  attending. 
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the  Right  and  the  Left  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  common  position  towards  the  British  offers 
for  a  constitution.  The  secular  politicians  of  the  Right  accepted  Initially  but  subsequently 

withdrew  from  any  talks  for  a  united  approach  under  pressure  from  the  extreme  right 

and  Greece  J  06  From  then  on  the  Right  adopted  (ideologically  and  tactically)  an  extreme 

anti-communist  rhetoric  whose  broader  goal  seemed  to  be  the  exclusion  of  the  Left  from 
any  form  of  power;  whether  of  the  church  or  of  the  secular  administrative  political 
structures.  And  the  latter  possibility  started  becoming  realistic  after  the  offers  of  the  British 
for  a  new  constitution  and  a  legislative  body. 

The  new  elections  for  the  position  of  the  archbishop  were  held  in  September.  In  these 
new  elections  the  bishop  of  Kyrenia  was  the  candidate  of  the  Right  and  the  acting 
archbishop.  The  Left  did  not  have  a  Cypriot  bishop  to  nominate  so  it  nominated  Derkon, 
the  head  of  the  holy  synod  during  the  previous  elections  .  Derkon  refused  but  left  a  door 
open  :  if  he  was  called  by  the  synod,  he  might  reconsider.  He  was  immediately  called  back 
to  Greece  where  he  repeated  ((probably  under  pressure)  more  emphatically  that  he  was 
not  a  candidate.  Thus  the  Left  went  again  to  the  elections  with  a  candidate  who  was  not 
accepting  the  position  or  the  candidacy,  at  least  officially.  Yet  Derkon  was  not  a  Cypriot  as 
Leontios.  In  an  Ironic  twist  of  events  the  slogan  of  the  Left  for  Leontios  ,  "Papoutsi  pou  ton 
topo  soU'  ("Its  better  to  have  a  shoe  from  your  country  even  if  it's  patched")  became  the 
slogan  of  the  Right.  In  the  elections  the  Right ,  which  controlled  now  all  the  mechanisms  of 
the  church  establishment,  managed  to  elect  more  electors.  The  Left  claimed  that  there 
was  widespread  fraud;  which  is  very  likely  given  the  control  of  the  process  by  its  opponents 
.  As  we  saw  the  margin  of  difference  in  the  May  elections  was  not  as  large  as  it  appeared 
in  the  number  of  electors,  and  even  slight  fraud  at  the  local  level  could  have  shifted  the 


lOSActually  the  meeting  was  cancelled  by  a  phone  call  the  afternoon  before  the  meeting.  See 
Mahlouzarides  (1988),  139. 

106see  below  on  Galatopoulos'  travel  to  Greece. 
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results  given  the  msyority  system.  07  Some  commentators  ^  08  have  suggested  that  the 

Left  may  have  lost  due  to  its  acceptance  of  discussions  with  the  British  on  the  constitution. 
Yet  there  were  not  any  mass  defections  from  the  Leontios'  camp  of  allies  of  the  Left  at  the 
time.  Actually  the  available  evidence  points  in  the  opposite  direction  :  it  was  the  Right  wing 
which  had  to  convince  its  own  supporters  about  not  participating  in  the  constitutional 

consultations.  Even  more,  a  British  memorandum"^  0  on  the  September  11,  (the 

month  of  the  elections)  stated  with  alarm  that  "AKEL  is  gaining  ground  day  by  day."  In 
addition  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  Leontios’  supporters  would  have  been  unlikely  to  vote 
for  the  other  faction  only  four  months  after  the  bitterness  of  the  previous  election,  two 
months  after  the  conflicts  in  the  holy  synod,  and  immediately  after  the  undignified  funeral . 
Thus  the  theory  of  electoral  fraud  seems  to  be  the  most  rational  explanation.  The  practice 
of  the  elected  archbishop,  at  least,  points  in  this  direction  :  he  proceeded  to  exclude  from 
the  lists  for  church  elections  known  leftists.  When  the  Left  appealed  to  a  civil  court  for 
annulling  the  elections  (on  the  basis  of  concrete  cases  of  fraud)  the  T/C  judge  decreed 
that  according  to  the  "Ottoman  rights"  of  the  church,  the  state  could  not  intervene.  Thus  In 
an  ironic  way  the  most  extreme  nationalist  archbishop  was  elected  with  a  localist  slogan 
and  was  protected  from  legal  challenge  on  the  basis  of  Ottoman  tradition.  On  another 
level  the  court  decision  not  only  recognized  the  autonomy  of  the  church  but  it  added  to  its 
power  as  a  parallel  "state  structure"/polity,  with  which  the  colonial  power  preferred  to 

deal  rather  than  with  the  Left."*  "*  "* 

The  f^'lure  of  the  Left  to  gain  power  at  the  highest  level  of  the  church  (by  entering  ftie 
ethnarchic  council)  and  the  exclusion  of  many  of  its  supporters  from  church  elections  was 

107  Yrecos  ( 1990  [1983]). 

lOSpanayiofs  Papadimttrls  .1979-80.  Istoriki  Encydopedia  tis  Kyprou  1878-1978.  Nicosia. 
lOSpantis  (1997),  p.  94. 

I  lOsont  to  the  colonial  secretary.  Cited  in  Fantis  (1997). 

II  lThis  attitude  of  the  colonial  administration  was  clear  from  the  1930's.  In  a  report  on  10/1/1934  the 
governor  noted,  that  despite  its  nationalism  ,  the  church  w^^  a  'Measure'*  since  it  was  anti-communist 
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not,  however,  a  total  defeat  as  It  may  appear.  The  Left  actually  managed  In  many  areas 
to  be  Integrated  In  local  church  committees  and  even  more  significantly  it  played  a  key  role 

in  the  election  of  the  bishops  of  KItium  (Makarios)  and  Paphos  (Fotlos).^^^  The  most 

noteworthy  case  was  the  bishop  of  Kitium,  the  subsequent  archbishop/president. 
According  to  the  then  general  secretary  of  AKEL,  loannou,  Makarios  was  chosen  after 
consultation  with  moderates  of  the  Right  as  a  "young  and  progressive  cleric".  In  this 
sense  the  results  of  the  Involvement  of  the  Left  in  the  church  elections  may  have  been  a 
defeat  for  the  Left,  but  In  broader  terms  Its  participation  encouraged  the  rise  to  power  of  a 
younger  generation  which  progressively  came  to  develop  an  alliance  with  the  Left.  And  the 
bonds  created  by  this  majority  coalition  on  the  local  level  must  have  created  long  lasting 
bonds  which  outlived  the  intense  ideological  conflicts  of  the  coming  months  and  played  a 
significant  role  in  preserving  the  sense  of  "village  solidarity"  which  was  crucial  in  averting 
civil  war,  and  in  allowing  subsequently  the  Left  to  promote  Its  agenda  through  civil 

society.^ 

The  defeat  of  the  Left  in  the  conflicts  of  the  church  but  also  the  escalating  civil  war  in 
Greece  pushed  the  Left  into  the  terrain  of  secular  politics;  and  thus  to  the  fusion  of  anti- 
colonied  politics  with  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  and  class  confrontations.  In  this  sense  1 948 
became  the  turning  point  in  the  politics  of  the  Left:  it  was  the  year  of  a  series  of 
confrontations  which  gave  birth  to  the  subculture  of  the  Left  as  an  autonomous  political- 
cultural  section  of  society.  Let  us  review  first  the  process  cf  the  shift  from  enotidsm  to  self- 
government  and  the  rhetorical  conflicts  which  developed  around  this  first  identification  of 
the  mass  Left  with  Cyprocentricism.  Following  on  their  promises  to  consult  with  the  natives 
on  a  new  constitution,  the  British  invited  in  a  broad  council  {Diaskept'ki)  representatives  of 

112Fotios  was  forced  by  EOKA  to  resign  during  the  mid-fifties  .  The  reasons  are  not  clear;  officially  he 
was  accused  of  "immoral  acts"  (implying  womanizing)  while  leftists  seem  to  believe  that  Fotios  was  forced 
to  resign  because  he  disagreed  with  the  armed  group.  But  there  is  not,  so  far  at  least,  a  full  scale 
research  on  the  suitqect. 

1 13see  chapter  seven. 
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mass  organizations,  the  mayors,  and  local  dignitaries  affiliated  with  the  colonial 
administration.  The  representatives  of  the  Left  and  of  the  T/Cs  responded  positively;  the 
G/C  Right  wing,  on  the  contrary,  saw  the  issue  as  a  chance  to  start  a  new  nationalist 
attack  on  the  Left.  It  adopted  the  slogan  "enosis  and  only  enosis "  and  accused  the  Left  of 
collaborating  with  the  British  in  a  scheme  whose  goal  was  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  union 
with  Greece.  The  Right  was  in  effect  using  some  of  the  accusations  that  the  Left  was 

levelling  against  it  since  the  early  1940's  -  i.e.,  that  it  claimed  to  be  anti-British  while  it 

collaborated  with  the  colonial  administration  .  But  if  the  Left  was  pointing  out  a  reality,  the 
Right  was  mobilizing  in  an  effort  to  regroup  its  forces.  In  effect  the  decision  of  the  right 
wing  organizations  not  to  participate  In  the  consultations  was  taken  with  difficulty  as  we 
noted  earlier .  Even  In  PEK  ,  the  mass  organization  of  the  Right,  the  decision  was  taken 
with  a  small  majority.  Galatopoulos  travelled  to  Greece  and  came  back  with  messages 
from  the  Greek  government  (which  was  totally  dependent  for  its  survival  on  the  British  and 
the  Americans  )  for  the  G/C  Right  wing  not  to  participate  in  the  consultations  with  the 
British  !  It  was  rather  obvious  that  the  refusal  of  the  Right  to  participate  in  the  DiaskepM 

was  confrontational  vis  a  vis  the  Left.  Thus  when  the  Left  offered  to  abstain  from  the 

council  if  the  leaders  of  the  Right  withdrew  from  their  positions  in  the  colonial 
administration,  the  leadem  of  the  Right  ignored  the  issue  and  went  ahead  with  their  anti¬ 
communist  campaign.  Their  real  aim  was  to  discredit  AKEL  as  a  force  representing  the 
G/Cs  and  present  It  as  an  anti-national  and  anti-religious  force.  The  victory  of  the  right 
wing  archbishop  helped  in  this  direction.  Even  more,  the  Greek  civil  war  helped  the  Right 
to  present  the  Left  as  an  anti-national  force  since  the  official  Greek  government  presented 
the  Greek  Left  as  a  force  "serving  anti-national  Interests".  The  impact  of  the  Greek  civil  war 
started  appearing  Intense  in  Cyprus  in  1947  as  we  already  saw  in  the  analysis  of 
Adamantos'  speeches.  In  April  there  were  even  scuffles  in  Limassol  between  right  wingers 


114Fantis  (1997),  p.  94-95. 
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and  left  wingers . 

The  intense  ideological  and  political  conflict  reached  its  climax  in  1948  when  miners  and 
construction  workers  went  on  strikes  which  covered  almost  2/3  of  the  year.  The  strikes 
were  not  simply  forms  of  class  conflict:  they  involved  also  a  sharp  ideological  and  eventually 
cultural  and  social  conflict.  The  miners’  strike  began  in  February  and  it  became 
immediately  the  focus  of  pancyprian  attention.  In  early  March  the  strikers  were  shot  at  by 
the  police.  At  the  same  time  the  miners  used  dynamite  to  attack  representatives  of  the 
company.  The  conflict  broadened  when  the  right  wing  unions  adopted  a  position  against 
the  strike  and  defended  in  effect  the  strike  breakers.  The  nationalist  archbishop  issued  a 
call  asking  the  workers  to  break  the  strike.  In  this  climate  the  Left  made  an  impressive 
demonstration  of  its  networks  of  organization  and  solidarity  by  utilizing  the  repertoires 
developed  In  earlier  strikes.  Thus  there  was  an  extensive  network  of  supporting  the 

workers  by  collecting  money  and  food.  ^  ^  ^  The  demands  were  significant  In  themselves 

and  they  were  in  effect  a  turning  point  in  class  conflict.  The  demands  of  the  miners 
included  pay  rise  but  also  qualitative  demands  such  as  the  organization  of  work  and  time  ( 

working  hours  and  holidays).^  A  particularly  contested  issue  was  the  recognition  of  the 

trade  union,  since  the  CMC  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  leftist  union.  The  result  was  a 
compromise:  the  company  granted  a  series  of  the  demands  of  the  workers  but  refused  to 
recognize  PEO;  it  recognized  only  the  right  wing  and  the  T/C  union.  The  fact  that  the 
leftist  union  considered  it  a  success  that  it  achieved  part  of  Its  demands  even  If  it  did  not  get 
recognized,  is  indicative  of  the  broader  tendency  of  the  leftist  working  class  movement  for 
emphasizing  practical  success  rather  than  Ideological  (or  symbolic)  Issues  of  principle.  The 
confrontation  over  union  recognition  was  also  part  of  the  construction  workers'  strike  in 


115  Vamava  (1989). 

II^According  to  Vamava  (1989)  some  of  the  major  achievements  of  the  strike  invoived  the  granting  of 
overtime  pay,  the  limit  of  the  company's  power  in  changing  workers'  shifts,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
"loaning'*  of  tools. 
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the  fall  of  1948.  In  that  case  ,  however,  the  employers  had  to  agree  in  the  end  with  the 
leftist  union's  demand  for  the  creation  of  an  independent  office  for  unemployed  workers; 
rather  than  allow  the  employers  to  choose  workers  according  to  the  unions  with  which  they 

were  affiliated.  The  strikes  of  the  period  1947-48^^^  were  a  turning  point  In  economic 

relations  in  ,  at  least,  three  respects:  1)  despite  the  reluctance  of  the  colonial  authorities 
and  of  the  employers,  the  strikes  were  a  turning  point  in  establishing  collective 

bargaining 2)  there  was  a  progressive  extension  of  the  role  of  the  unions  in  having  a 
say  in  the  organization  of  work  and  in  demanding  that  the  employers  take  responsibilities 
for  the  broader  welfare  of  the  workers: 3)  the  confrontational  spirit  of  the  leftist 
workers’  movement  (and  Its  comparative  successes)  led  eventually  the  right  wing  unions 
to  become  more  demanding.^ 

But  the  conflict  extended  beyond  a  challenge  of  economic  relations.  Politically,  the 
confrontation  led  the  Left,  as  a  "challenger"  of  the  status  quo,  to  rediscover  the  politics  of 

autonomy^  21  develop  an  extensive  subculture  which  furrctioned  as  an  autonomous 

political  space.  And  this  subculture  was  the  synthesis  of  the  three  trends  which 
characterized  the  Left:  anti-colonialism,  democracy,  and  class  consciousness.  Thus, 


strikes  of  1948  were  the  climax  of  a  wave  of  strikes  stretching  back  to  1945,  but  they  picked  a 
new  momentum  in  in  1947.  The  strike  of  1948  was  the  result  of  spontaneous  mobilizations  in  1947. 

11®  Collective  bargaining  had  by  then  a  history  of  almost  a  decade.  The  key  moments  were  the 
agreement  of  the  construction  woricers  with  their  employers  in  1939,  the  negotiations  of  the  British  with 
the  unions  during  the  war,  and  the  creation  of  a  government  commlttro  in  1945  after  strikes  in  the  mining 
industry.  All  these,  however,  were  still  "moments"  in  a  contested  process.  After  the  confrontations  of  1 948, 
their  bitterness  and  the  eventual  compromise  of  the  opponents,  collective  bargaining  became  increasingly 
the  norm.  See  Ziartides  (1995).  See  also  chapter  seven. 

II^The  strikes  of  the  period  1947-48  helped  establish  the  system  of  union  provided  health  care-  and 
increasingly  the  employers  contributed  to  a  health  fund  for  the  compensation  of  workers.  The  legal  climax 
was  reach^  with  the  law  on  social  security  in  1956. 

120The  demands  and  memoranda  on  social  security  In  1956  were  the  product  of  cooperation  by  all 
unions. 

121a  dimension  which  was  becoming  increasingly  blurred  with  the  constant  emphasis  on  nationaJ  unity  in 
the  1940's.  An  interesting  parallel  in  organizational  terms  can  be  noted  in  this  context.  The  ideologicai 
autonomy  of  the  Left  was  "safeguarded"  in  a  way  by  the  existence  of  the  party  (AKEL).  Increasingly  in 
1948  ft  was  the  party  and  its  political  elite  which  was  emerging  as  decisive  In  contrast  to  the  period  until 
1945  in  which  the  unions  held  the  upper  hand-see  next  chapter. 
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alongside  the  class  confrontation,  the  Left  Intensified  its  rhetoric  against  the  colonial 
administration  and  organized  new  mobilizations  aiming  at  the  extension  of  democratic 
rights:  the  fusion  of  anti-colonialism  with  democratic  demands  became  the  centerpiece  of 
leftist  discourse  by  the  middle  of  1948  in  the  campciign  for  "complete  self- 

government.^  22  On  August  1  (while  the  discussions  in  the  DiaskeptUd  were  reaching  a 

dead  end  due  to  the  demand  of  the  Left  for  increased  powers  of  the  planned  Legislative 
assembly)  the  Left  organized  a  "people's  conference"  in  support  of  self-government .  In 
October,  after  a  rally  of  the  Right  wing  for "  enosis  and  only  enosis”.  the  Left  organized  at 

the  end  of  the  month  the  biggest  rally  of  the  period,  ^ 23  support  of  "complete  self- 

government"  and  accused  the  government  and  the  Right  for  leading  the  country  in  a 
"fascist  direction".  This  was,  historically  speaking,  the  first  public  ( in  the  form  of  mass 
demonstrations)  emergence  of  the  "spirit"  and  consciousness  of  independence:  of  what 
would  appear  as  Cypriot  consciousness  1 5  years  later. 

The  fusion  of  the  three  discourses  of  the  Left  (anti-colonial,  democratic,  class)  can  be 

seen  clearly  in  two  speeches  of  Adamantos  in  the  summer  of  1948: 

"The  nationalist  front  ( eihnicofrosyni )  has  declared  a  ruthless  war  against  civil  rights 
with  the  illusionary  slogan "  enosis  and  only  enosis " .  Covered  behind  this  slogan  ,  for 
which  it  does  nothing  in  reality,  it  engages  in  a  calculated  manner  in  a  struggle  which 

is  anti-people  and  anti-national . It  screams  for  union  with  Greece  while  it  develops 

every  possible  kind  of  acth^  so  that  the  regime  of  appointed  royalty  and  sovereignty 
remains  intact.  Its  real  aim  is  for  the  people  to  continue  to  carry  without  questioning  the 
double  yoke  of  the  foreign  power  and  of  the  local  collaborationist  oligarchy  of  riches,  in 
a  desperate  attempt  to  leave  the  people  without  voice  and  itself  without  trouble  in  its 
exploitation. There  is  no  slogan  or  cloak  which  can  cover  any  more  the  ones  who 
have  produced  the  misery  of  our  people  ,  the  exploiters  of  its  work,  the  insatiable 
usurers  and  the  clever  black  marketeers."  (  26/7/48) 

And  in  a  speech  a  few  days  later  he  noted  on  the  tactics  of  the  nationalists  in  a  pointedly 

sarcastic  fashion: 


122  The  slogan  "Aftokivemtsi""  (seif-govemment),  which  the  leftists  painted  on  the  wails,  has  been  one  of 
the  enduring  images  in  the  coliedive  memory  of  the  period,  as  I  discovered  in  oral  conversations  with  older 
people  In  the  process  of  the  research  for  this  work. 

123Attalides  (1986). 
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"  Apart  for  its  moving  screams  and  its  melodramatic  spurs  of  nationalist  theatrics  ,  the 
KEK  does  nothing  to  persuade  us  on  the  honesty  of  its  goals  or  rather  does  everything 
to  persuade  us  about  the  opposite,  it  speaks  about  Greek  ideals  but  believes  in  the  all 
power  of  the  sterling.  It  speaks  of  freedom  ,  but  it  takes  special  care  so  that  the 
imperialist  chain  which  keeps  us  without  freedom  is  kept  intact.  It  accuses  the 
acquisition  of  rights  ,  but  it  takes  special  care  so  that  nothing  leaves  its  hands; 
especially  from  the  means  it  needs  so  that  it  can  continue  exploiting  and  dominating  our 
people....[..]  The  people  must  ignore  them  and  look  after  its  own  interests,  the  people’s 
interests,  which  are  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  nation.  The  people  [faosl  must 
push  them  [the  nationalists]  aside  and  secure  its  political  and  economic  interests  which 
will  provide  all  the  possibilities  for  a  better  life,  and  for  a  more  systematic  and  dynamic 
struggle  for  its  national  vindication."  (29/7/48) 

In  the  streets  ,  the  mines,  and  in  the  discussions  for  the  DiaskepUki  ,  the  Left  was 
articulating  a  vision  for  a  united  public  sphere  in  which  the  (Cypriote  would  determine  their 
fate  through  popular  participation.  And  it  was  not  accidental  that  this  "convergence".  In  the 
form  of  a  public  discourse  and  mobilizations,  was  done  in  the  midst  of  a  bicommunal  class 
conflict.  This  was  actually  the  most  significant  dimension  of  the  strikes  historically  and  this 
has  been  the  aura  that  surrounds  them  in  the  collective  memory  of  the  Left :  they  were  to 
the  end  a  bicommunal  class  oriented  movement. 

The  colonial  power  in  this  period  seemed  to  be  following  the  classic  tactic  of  "divide  and 
rule".  In  effect  the  strikes  and  the  conflicts  over  the  Diaskepiiki  pitted  two  sides  of  the 
natives  against  each  other .  politically  and  economically;  but  with  the  British  switching  sides 
in  each  conflict.  The  one  side  was  made  up  by  the  Left,  its  middle  class  allies  in  the  G/C 
community,  and  the  T/Cs  of  all  ideological  persuasions.  This  side  participated  in  the 
constitutional  talks  and  supported  the  miners.  The  other  side  was  made  up  by  the  G/C 
Right  wing  and  especially  the  church  establishment  which  opposed  both  the  constitutional 
talks  and  the  strikes.  The  British  ,  while  holding  talks  with  the  Left  and  the  T/Cs,  were  in 
effect  in  alliance  with  the  G/C  Right  wing  in  the  class  confrontation;  and  possibly  secretly  In 
the  constitutional  talks.  The  abstention  of  the  Right  from  the  talks,  for  example,  did  not 
seem  to  bother  the  colonial  authorities  too  much.  In  a  report  of  the  vice  governor,  after  a 
meeting  with  Dervis,  it  was  noted  that  the  leader  of  the  Right  realized  that  union  with 
Greece  was  neither  possible  "nor  desirable  at  the  moment".  The  report  added  that  the 
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leader  of  KEK  preferred  to  see  the  conference  on  the  constitution  fail  rather  than  question 
the  existing  system,  but  had  assured  the  British  offidal  that  the  Right  would  participate  in 

the  elections  if  things  came  to  that  J  24  ^t  the  same  time  the  president  of  the  conference 

on  the  constitution  wrote  a  repwrt  on  the  situation  terming  AKEL  "a  poisonous  existence" 
which  should  have  been  declared  illegal  in  1945. 

As  the  British  were  refusing  to  grant  concessions  to  the  Left  in  the  constitutional  talks, 
the  Right ,  apart  from  condemning  the  Left  for  its  participation  in  the  constitutional  talks, 
moved  also  in  a  more  decisive  attack  aiming  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Left  from  all  major 
Institutions  of  the  G/C  community.  During  1948  the  leader  of  the  Greek  extreme  right 
wing  group  "X",  G.Grivas  ,  came  to  Cyprus  to  organize  similar  groups.  It  is  not  clear  who 
Invited  him  but  his  groups  had  several  violent  confrontation  with  leftists  in  the  fall  , 
especially  during  the  construction  workers'  strike.  Eventually  the  workers  attacked  the 
headquarters  of  the  organization  in  Nicosia.  Grivas  returned  to  Greece  but  the  groups  of 

the  organization  X  continued  to  exist  as  right  wing  terror  groups  until  the  early  1950’s.'*25 
Despite  these  violent  confrontations  the  reality  of  civil  war  did  not  take  hold  in  Cyprus.  The 
dynamics  of  a  small  society,  ^26  an(j  the  broader  framework  of  British  colonialism  did  not 

really  allow  for  such  a  development.  But  the  there  was  an  intense  confrontation  which  led 
to  the  division.  I'rterallv.  of  the  G/Cs  into  two  camps.  The  most  characteristic  example  of  this 
division  was  the  expulsion  or  withdrawal  of  leftists  from  the  major  athletic  clubs  which  led 
to  the  division  of  Cypriot  soccer  teams  into  left  and  right  wing  ones.  The  conflict  started 
with  the  decision  of  the  Right  wing  to  promote  the  sending  of  telegrams  of  support  to  the 
government  of  Athens  (in  opposition  to  the  government  of  the  communist  guerrillas).  The 
decision  was  part  of  the  climate  of  the  days  but  it  was  also  another  effort  to  isolate  the 

124Fantis  (1997),  p.94. 

125They  were  involved  in  the  assassination  a  leftist  in  the  municipal  elections  of  1949  and  continued  to 
harass  leftists  in  the  early  1950's.  See  Papaioannou  (1988). 

126Fants  (1997). 
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Left.  Thus  when  leftist  soccer  players  protested,  a  section  of  the  right  wing  press  was 
adamant:  the  major  enemy  was  communism  ,  the  anti-colonial  question  came  after  the 
"elimination  of  communism". 

"  The  issue  of  the  cleaning  up  of  the  dubs  from  the  communists  is  not  "internal".  It  is 
political  of  much  broader  significance.  It  is  part  of  the  anticommunist  struggle,  in  other 
words  of  the  national  struggle.  Because  the  first  condition  for  the  success  of  the 

national  struggle  is  the  elimination  of  communism."  ^  27 
The  Left,  as  we  will  see,  responded  by  creating  a  vast  array  of  parallel  institutions:  from 
athletic  dubs  (with  a  pancyprian  federation)  to  economic  Institutions.  ^28 

The  attack  of  the  Right  and  the  impact  of  the  Greek  civil  war  had  an  impact.  The 
spreading  of  the  leftist  movement  and  influence  was  halted  and  especially  in  the 
countryside  the  Right  managed  to  regroup  its  forces.  In  this  context  1948  was,  alongside 
the  consolidation  of  the  leftist  subculture,  the  historical  moment  of  "containment"  of  the 

people’s  movement.  It  seems  that  the  Left  consolidated  then  its  "masses";  ^29 
subsequently  it  tried  to  develop  alliances  rather  than  create  organizations  like  EAS  with 
non-leftist  leaders.  The  regrouping  of  the  Right  was  evident  in  the  municipal  elections 

of  1949:  the  Right  managed  to  regain  control  of  most  rural  municipalities  and  of  Nicosia. 
The  Left  managed  to  hold  the  three  main  coastal  cities  (Limassol ,  Varosha,  Lamaca)  and 
the  municipality  of  Morphou  which  was  the  fifth  in  terms  of  population.  The  results  were 
also  a  result  of  splits  in  the  Left:  in  Limassol  there  was  a  Trotskyist  candidate  and  in 
Nicosia  the  alliance  with  the  liberals  of  derides  was  abandoned.  But  there  was  also  a 


127/vgos  Kypriakos  Fyiax  29/5/1948. 

ISSone  dimension  of  the  "economic  war"  of  the  period  was  the  consumer  boycott  of  opposing  business 
establishments;  see  chapter  six. 

129jhe  solidarity  to  the  strikers  of  1948  is  indicative.  In  the  strikes  of  1944  solidarity  came  from  all 
factions;  in  1948,  on  the  contrary,  solidarity  and  self-sacrifice  came  mostly  from  left-oriented  people  since 
there  was  an  ideological  conflict  involved.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  working  class  supported  the 
strikers  was  indicative,  In  this  sense,  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Left  among  the  class  of  wage  earners  and 
in  their  communities. 

130when  political  life  returned  to  some  normal  standards  in  the  1970’s,  AKEL  supported  the  creation  of 
centrist  parties  rather  than  aim  at  incorporating  non-leftist  personalities. 
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significant  shift.  The  Left,  despite  its  losses  in  relation  to  the  1 946  elections,  managed  to 
emerge  as  the  leading  political  force  in  urban  centers  (except  Nicosia)  and  to  maintain  its 
forces  at  a  strong  position  all  around  Cyprus,  but  bv  nominating  increasingly  party  or  trade 
union  candidates  rather  than  middle  class  liberals. 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  Left  to  enter  the  poiit'cal  structures  of  the  church  or  to  press 
the  British  into  granting  "complete  self-government"  which  would  have  created  a  unified 
public  sphere,  yet  the  Left  of  the  1940’s  was  successful  in  promoting  three  fundamental 
changes  which  would  define  the  subsequent  developments  and  would  leave  their  imprint 
on  the  modernization  of  Cypriot  society. 

1 )  There  was  ,  to  begin  with,  a  major  change  vis  a  vis  the  colonial  administration.  As  we 
have  seen  in  earlier  chapters,  the  G/Cs  were  not  essentially  negatively  predisposed 
towards  the  British  before  1931 ;  and  despite  the  riots  of  that  year  and  the  repression  of 
the  1 930's  the  relation  of  colonized-colonizer  was  characterized  by  the  "spirit  of  anti¬ 
fascist  unity"  during  the  war  period.  The  major  confrontations  during  the  war  period  ,  as 
we  saw  in  the  previous  section,  centered  on  economic  issues.  The  latter  part  of  the  1940's, 
on  the  other  hand,  starting  with  the  civil  disobedience  of  August  1944,  was  a  period 
characterized  by  an  increasing  challenge  of  the  colonial  administration' s  rule  over  the 
island.  Whether  it  was  on  the  issue  of  enosis  or  the  discussions  on  the  type  of  self- 
government,  it  was  clear  that  the  natives  were  entering  into  a  period  which  was  in  line  with 
the  broader  anti-colonial  movements  of  the  region  of  the  east  Mediterranean.  But  the  anti¬ 
colonial  movement  was  not  simply  the  product  of  the  broader  trends  from  the  outside,  or 
of  "British  promises"  during  the  war.  The  latter  (the  British  promises  on  "respecting  the 
rights  of  ail  people")  found  a  resonant  ground  in  a  society  which  was  already  undergoing 
fundamental  changes  as  we  saw.  Arnf  the  Left  was  the  primary  expression  (a  product  and 
a  cause)  of  these  transformations.  When  the  British  declared  AKEL  illegal  in  1955,  after 
the  radicalization  of  the  pro-British  Right  wing  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  section,  they  were 
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clear  on  what  they  saw  as  the  major  cause  of  subversion  In  the  previous  decade: 

"  ..the  role  of  the  communist  organization  in  the  potiticai  life  of  the  island  in  the  years 
from  the  end  of  the  war  until  now  has  been  harmful.  During  the  largest  part  of  this 
period  it  has  played  a  leading  role  in  cunning  efforts  to  persuade  the  Cypriot  people  to 
adopt  an  extremist  and  Irrediclst  attitude.  It  is  the  communists  who  since  the  end  of  the 
war  had  the  leading  role  in  encouraging  mob  actions,  sabotage  and  tactics  aimed  at 
encouraging  fear  in  pursuing  their  political  goals.  [..].  it  is  them  who  developed  the 
whole  mechanism  of  "struggle"  against  the  established  order:  the  mass 
demonstrations,  political  strikes,  writing  slogans,  ttie  propaganda  of  revolt  and  the  long 
memoranda.  The  fact  that  now  a  large  section  of  the  population  accepts  violence  and 

disorder  instead  of  normal  democratic  methods,  it  is  primarily  due  to  them.."^ 

2)  There  was  also  a  major  change  In  internal  economic  relations.  We  have  already  seen 
In  chapter  two  the  climaxing  of  strike  activity  in  the  late  1 940's  in  the  mining  industry  and 
the  qualitative  change  in  demarxls.  In  chapter  seven  we  will  see  that  after  the  major  strikes 
of  1948  the  employers'  associations  and  Individual  employers  started  coming  to  terms 
with  the  existence  of  the  trade  unions:  they  accepted  collectve  agreements,  the  demands 
of  labor  for  social  security,  and  a  role  for  the  unions  in  work  organization.  In  addition,  this 
was  also  the  period  that  the  British  started  implementing,  as  we  saw,  their  first  planning 
programs  in  an  effort  to  offset  the  demands  of  the  natives.  In  effect  the  model  of  the 
Cypriot  mixed  economy  In  which  the  unions  and  the  cooperative  movement  play  a  major 

role  as  institutions  of  self-organization  of  the  lower  classes, started  getting 
implemented  in  this  period. 

3)  This  was  also  the  period  in  which  the  modem  institutions  of  civil  society  and  of  the  public 
sphere  were  established:  often,  as  we  noted  above,  as  “de  facto  civil  rights".  The  British 
had  abolished  the  constitution  in  1931  and  during  the  war  they  granted  (or  accepted) 
certain  rights  by  the  natives  (free  press,  demonstrations,  strikes  in  public  works,  and 
municipal  elections)  as  part  of  their  effort  to  facilitate  the  "pro-allied"  climate.  Their  effort, 
after  the  war,  to  limit  these  "de  facto"  rights  (in  the  sense  that  they  were  not  established  in 
a  constitutional  framework)  failed,  as  we  saw .  Even  more,  the  natives  claimed  increasingly 

131  Cited  in  Yrecos  {1990  [19831).  Translation  mine. 

132se©  chapter  seven. 
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more  rights  by  utilizing  the  British  legal  framework.  In  effect  the  natives  learnt  to  work 
within  the  confines  of  British  law,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  local  constitution,  they 
increasingly  claimed  rights  on  the  basis  of  metropolitan  law.  This  peculiar  reality  of  an 
extensive  framework  of  tolerance  which  the  British,  despite  their  repressive  efforts  against 
the  Left,  could  not  really  violate,  has  left  a  lasting  Impact  on  local  society.  The  local  clubs, 
the  unions,  and  other  institutions  of  civil  society  became  integral  part  of  Cypriot  reality;  and 
neither  outlawing  nor  terror  (by  the  extreme  right  wing)  could  eradicate  them.  It  was  a  de 
facto  civil  society.  Indicative  of  this  reality  were  the  comments  of  a  Greek  communist  to  a 
Cypriot  leftist  in  the  late  1950's,  when  AKEL  was  illegal  while  in  Greece  a  legal  party  of  the 
Left  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  elections: 

"  I  remember  when  I  met  Elias  Tsirimokos  and  he  asked  about  Cyprus,  I  told  him  that 

AKEL  was  illegal ,  but  in  any  case  it  was  moving  and  that  there  was  not  any  problem. 

He  told  me  the  following,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  "progressives",  includir^ 

Tsirimokos,  had  to  face  harassment  in  Greece:  Give  us  your  illegality  and  take  our 

legality."^ 

In  terms  of  the  variables  discussed  in  the  introduction  we  could  represent  the  trends  of 
the  late  1 940’s  as  follows: 


Colonial  regime 


Internal  political  culture  Porrtical  economy 


FUNCTIONAL  "First  negotiations  for 

grantana  self-government 
"Alliance  between  G/C 
Right  wing  and  colonial 
administration 


*  Hrst  public  confrontation 
over  an  alternative  to 
enosis  as  an  anti-colonial 
goal. 


"Development  of 
Planning  in  the 
economy: 
colonial 
Keynesianism 


POLITICAL 


"  Autonomous  leftist 
subculture 

"Development  of  new 
repertoires  of  confronting 
the  colonial  administration 
"Development  of 
"de  facto"  civil  society 


"  Linking  of  demands  for 
democratic  rights  with 
anti-colonialism  and  class 
politics 


"Growing 
significance 
of  unions 


13^hrysis  Demetrlades  .1993.  Kali  ti  Piati .  Limassoi.  Translation  mine. 
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The  Left  on  the  defensive:  anti-colonial  rebellion  and  internal  political  repression 


In  the  1950's  the  Left  changed  its  policy  drastically  and  adopted  again  the  enosis 
line  with  the  same  vehemence  that  the  Right  had  done  in  the  period  1947-48.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  "united  front"  again.  But  there  were  also  two  substantial  differences  in  relation 
to  the  pre-1947  period:  the  de  facto  autonomy  of  the  Left,  and  the  growing  divergence 
between  the  anti-colonial  mobilizations  (under  the  increasing  hegemony  of  the  church) 
and  the  emphasis  on  democratic  rights. 

The  constitutional  talks  ended  officially  on  August  12,  1948  but  the  left  wing 
representatives  had  withdrawn  from  the  previous  spring.  The  Left  withdrew  but  it  insisted 
that  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Diaskep^ld  was  with  the  reluctance  of  the  British  to 

give  real  autonomy  and  self-government  to  the  Cypriots. “*34  jn  January  1949,  the  Left 

made  a  sharp  policy  change.^ The  party  reversed  its  policy  on  self-  government,  the 

whole  centra!  committee  resigned,  and  a  seven  member  committee  was  set  up  to  lead  the 
party  to  a  conference  (in  March)  and  finally  to  a  congress  (in  August).  The  members  of 
the  old  leading  group  were  asked  to  prepare  notes  of  self-criticism  and  by  March  a  new 
leadership  emerged  .  There  were  many  reasons  for  the  change  in  both  leadership  and 
orientation  :  the  level  of  confrontation  in  1948,  the  policy  of  self-government,  the  constant 
"war"  against  the  indirect  (now)  hegemony  of  Servas  and,  in  a  way,  of  the  1941 
leadership.  The  historic  leadership  of  the  1940‘s  was  progressively  displaced  and  in  1952 
the  new  leadership  expelled  a  group  of  the  old  leaders,  accusing  them  of  factionalism  and 

134The  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Left  from  the  consultations  has  been  an  issue  of  conflict, 
loannou,  Ziartides  and  Servas  have  argued  that  the  decisive  moment  came  at  the  end  of  1948  when  a 
delegation  of  AKEL  visited  the  "government  of  the  mountains"  in  Greece.  7?iere,  the  leader  of  the  Greek 
communists  told  them  to  stop  the  negotiations  with  the  British.  This  "advice"  has  been  often  blamed  for 
the  withdrawal.  Yet,  as  Fantis  has  argued  recently,  the  decision  of  the  Left  to  withdraw  was  taken 
months  earlier.  In  effect  the  Greek  leader's  comments  probably  acted  to  encourage  the  faction  which 
opposed  the  policy  of  self-government 

135£ven  though  the  Left  reversed  its  position  in  1949  on  the  issue  of  self-government,  yet  historically  the 
DiaskaptHd  has  passed  down  in  Cypriot  history  as  the  groat  chance  for  a  peaceful  transition  to  a  post 
colonial  regime  without  the  rights  of  intervention  for  Greece  and  Turicey  and  ^e  conflicting  veto  powers  of 
the  two  communities  in  the  constitution  of  1960. 
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for  making  wrong  moves  which  divided  the  people  by  accepting  "the  constitutional 
manoeuvres  of  the  foreign  dominator."^^ 

The  two  positions  are  still  debated,  especially  since  the  Diaskeptiki  is  now  widely 
considered  as  the  "great  lost  chance"  for  a  peaceful  transition  to  a  post  colonial  regime. 
What  would  have  happened  If  the  Left  insisted  on  self-government,  and  if  the  British 
granted  a  constitution?  The  latter  was,  of  course,  highly  unlikely  in  the  given  historical 
context:  that  was  the  period  of  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war.  But  in  general  the  question 
assumes  that  one  group  of  individuals  was  right  and  the  other  wrong.  Yet  the  Issues 
Involved  were  much  broader.  Eventually  the  rising  people's  movement  was  bound  to  come 
in  conflict  with  the  Right  and  the  colonial  administration.  And  in  effect.  In  comparison  with 
neighboring  countries,  the  Cypriot  Left  managed  to  survive  ,  even  if  contained  by  a  regime 
of  "negative  Integration".  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Left  could  become  pro-western,  then 
evidently  the  British  would  have  cooperated  with  it.  But  this  would  run  counter  to  the 
systemic  roots  and  the  structural  causes  of  the  success  of  the  communist  alternative.  Thus 
rather  than  seeing  the  conflict  as  a  confrontation  of  rival  individuals,  it  might  be  more 
instructive  to  see  what  the  two  tendencies  represented  in  political,  cultural,  and  class 
terms. 

The  only  leader  "*37  of  the  minority  tendency  who  came  out  publicly  with  his 

disagreement  with  the  enosis  line,  by  resigning  from  the  party  and  by  contesting  the 
municipal  elections  of  1953  independently,  was  Adamantos.  His  argument  is  worth 

quoting  for  it  shows  a  reality  which  was  felt  by  the  masses  of  the  Left,  even  If  the 


"•SSYiannis  Katsourides  .  1976.  Politiki  ke  Oryanotiki  EpayripnisL  Neoa  Oimokratis,  no.  48. 

137we  could  note  also  F.  loannou  who  published  tiie  newspaper  Fos  through  which  he  tried,  indirectly, 
to  keep  alive  the  support  for  self-government. 

138one  can  refer  again  to  fact  that  Adamantos,  a  representative  of  the  liberal-left  who  joined  the 
communists  in  the  late  1930's,  is  recapturing  here  the  argument  of  Vatis,  the  ideological  communist  of 
1931.  The  coincidence  of  the  arguments  demonstrates  a  reality  beyond  individuals:  the  anti-enosxs 
sentiment  (or  arguments)  were  produced  by  the  structural  position  of  the  Cypriot  Left,  rather  than  by 
indtviduai  kHosyncrasies. 
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leadership  followed  a  line  of  rapprochement  with  the  church  and  the  nationalists: 

"  Let  us  assume  that  I  put  aside  my  worries  and  concerns  and  I  engage  in  an  insane 
struggle  [stmggle  for  enosis  ].  What  will  be  the  result  ?  Will  the  monarcho-fascist 
government  of  Greece  make  my  blood-stained  shirt  a  flag  and  claim  with  determination 
the  demand  of  our  people?  Of  course  not.  [...]  Will  the  Church-  KEK  alliance  be 
moved?  It  will  be  very  naive  to  even  believe  it.  They  will  just  pass  from  the  place  of  the 
blood  and  will  look  with  disgust  and  will  spit  at  the  place,  that  an  instrument  of  the 
soviets  has  polluted  ,  and  who  has  misrepresented  their  pure,  even  if  non  existent, 
struggle..[..]  Under  these  conditions  I  refuse  to  obey  today.  I  am  not  willing  to  obey  to 
pointless  and  stupid  slogans  and  sacrifice  even  my  smallest  finger. " 

Adamantos  was  wrong  that  the  ethnarchy  would  do  nothing.  The  new  archbishop  was 

already  preparing  for  a  showdown  with  the  British.  But  he  was  right  that  enosis  was  a 

pointless  slogan  and  that  the  ordinary  activists  of  the  Left  would  suffer  from  the  attacks  of 

the  anti-colonial  nationalists.  Adamantos,  in  this  sense,  represented  the  political  culture 

which  emerged  throughout  the  1 940's  and  which  was,  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter, 

the  core  of  the  subculture  of  the  Left:  Adamantos'  claim  to  autonomy  for  the  Left  relied  on 

the  struggles  of  the  people's  movement  which  were  leading  to  a  Cyprocentric  orientation. 

And  clearly  as  far  as  allies  were  concerned  Adamantos  would  rather  prefer  middle  class 

liberals  than  church-inspired  nationalists. 

The  majority  tendency  which  prevailed  saw  in  the  talks  for  a  constitution  a  strategic 
mistake  which  allowed  the  Right  to  gain  an  upper  hand  in  patriotism;  thus  its  emphasis 
revolved  on  the  politics  of  strategic  alliances.  Its  discourse  revolved  around  the  need  for  a 
broad  national  unity  (even  if  under  the  leadership  of  the  church)  while  emphasizing,  in 
terms  of  autonomy,  the  clear  proletarian  character  of  the  Left  .  The  argument  of  this 
faction  rested  more  on  geopolitical  considerations  (in  which  Cyprus  was  seen  as  entering 
the  stage  of  anti-colonial  mobilizations/struggle),  and  an  analysis  based  on  "stage  theory". 
And  the  stage,  at  the  time,  was  designated  as  anti-imperialist  and  not  as  a  stage  for 
internal  class  or  political  confrontations.  Even  though  this  faction  shifted  the  emphasis  to 
enoticism  ,  yet  its  analysis  was  also  (implicitly  in  the  1950's  and  explicitly  afterwards) 
rooted  in  Cyprocentricism.  It  centered  its  analysis  on  the  interests  of  the  Cypriot  people 
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(implying  increasingly  G/Cs  and  T/Cs)  rather  than  on  the  "historical  mission"  of  the  Greek 
nation  as  a  mystical  totality  or  the  political  needs  of  the  Greek  government  And  even  if  the 
confrontational  attitude  of  the  1948  leadership  was  denounced,  the  new  leadership 
followed  the  path  of  autonomy  and  considered  itself  the  heir  to  the  class  confrontations  of 
1948.  The  leader  of  this  faction  was  the  subsequent  general  secretary,  E  Papaioannou, 
and  it  had  the  support  of  party  members  who  came  from  more  working  class 
backgrounds,  rather  than  the  middle  class  as  was  the  case  with  the  minority  faction, 
derides,  it  should  be  noted,  distanced  himself  from  the  Left  in  1948  after  a  series  of 
conflicts  with  unions  over  obscure  issues;  but  in  broader  terms  the  distancing  was  a  result 
of  the  proletarian  turn  of  the  Left.  In  the  municipal  elections  of  1949  the  leftist  candidates  in 
Limassol  and  Lamaca  came  from  the  unions  and  substituted  Serves  and  Santamas  who 
were  associated  more  with  the  middle  classes  and  with  the  policy  of  self-government.  In 
Nicosia  the  Left  rejected  the  nomination  of  Clerides  and  put  fon/vard  the  leader  of  the 
unions,  A.  Ziartides. 

The  new  leadership  of  the  Left  got  immediately  involved  in  new  confrontations  with  the 
British.  In  1950  the  new  mayor  of  Limassol  decided  to  change  the  name  of  the  coastal 
street  from  "Palmer"  (the  name  of  the  despised  governor  of  the  1 930's  associated  with  the 
dictatorial  rule  of  the  period)  to  "28th  of  October"  street  (the  anniversary  of  the  Greek 
resistance  to  fascism).  The  mayor  was  arrested  but  the  broader  message  was  clear.  The 
Left  reaffirmed  Its  "hellenism"  arKJ  declared  an  open  confrontation/defiance  of  the  colonial 
authorities.  The  shift  to  geopolitics  was  also  clear.  In  1950  the  Left  organized  mass 
protests  against  the  coming  of  American  ships  to  Cypriot  harbors  and  since  then  the  Left 
made  the  issue  of  opposition  to  any  military  bases  in  Cyprus  a  critical  issue  in  its  anti- 

colonial  mobilizations  and  discourse.^ The  impact  of  this  opposition  must  have  been 
influential  beyond  the  masses  of  the  Left.  In  their  announcement  of  the  banning  of  AKEL 


139As  we  noted  the  issue  of  "demilitarizatian''  was  second  in  significance  in  the  program  of  1952. 
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in  1955,  the  British  cited  its  opposition  to  military  bases  as  a  maior  cause  for  silencing  it  in 
that  period  of  negotiations.  And  when  finally,  in  1 960,  the  agreement  for  the  granting  of 
two  bases  to  the  British  was  announced,  Makarios  had  to  take  great  pains  to  assure  the 
Cypriots  that  the  bases  would  be  somehow  under  the  supervision  of  the  local 

government 

Thus,  even  if  isolated,  the  Left  did  have  an  impact-  Actually  the  impact  started 
becoming  clear  as  soon  as  the  new  generation  of  bishops  of  1 947  came  to  power.  The 
nationalist  archbishop  Makarios  il  died  in  1950  and  the  young  bishop  of  Kitium,  Makarios 

III,  became  without  contest^ the  new  archbishop.  Before  he  even  assumed  his  new 

role,  as  archbishop,  the  man  who  would  leave  his  imprint  in  the  history  of  the  island  for  the 
next  27  years,  made  a  quite  unexpected  move  in  the  context  of  the  bitter  ideological 
confrontations  of  the  times.  As  a  member  of  the  ethnarchic  council  he  adopted  a 
campaign  organized  by  the  Left  for  collecting  signatures  for  union  with  Greece  and  put  it 
under  the  former's  authority.  The  new  leadership  of  the  Left  saw  in  this  move  a  positive 
gesture  for  reconciliation.  It  gave  up  on  its  own  campaign  and  joined  the  campaign  of  the 
ethnarchy.  The  collection  of  signatures  was  done  in  churches  and  it  was  called  "the 
plebiscite". 

The  significance  of  the  move  was  not  missed  by  the  British.  Some  British  newspapers 
warned  Makarios  that  he  was  treading  a  dangerous  line  by  "allying"  himself  with  the 
communists.  But  Makarios'  move  was  not  an  isolated  event.  The  young  archbishop  was 
himself  a  symptom  of  a  broader  change:  a  new  generation  of  the  Right  was  growing  up 

140a  particuiarty  sensitive  issue  was  the  banning  of  nudear  weapons  from  the  bases;  a  theme  which  was 
central  in  leftist  mobilizations.  In  the  early  1950's  the  Left  collected  more  than  100,000  signatures  (close 
to  half  of  the  population)  on  a  peace  initiative  (Yrecos  1990  [1983]). 

141  His  main  rival  ,  the  bishop  of  Kyrenia,  was  abroad,  and  the  circles  of  Kitium  moved  quickly  and 
confirmed  the  nomination  of  Makarios  before  the  Kyrenia  bishop  could  return.  The  incident  was  the  first  in 
an  ongoing  tension  of  the  new  archbishop  with  the  extreme  right  wing.  The  Left  abstained  and  called 
the  process  of  confirmation  of  Makarios  a  "coup”.  AKEL's  discourse  rested  on  the  need  to  democratize  the 
church  and  the  ethnarchic  council;  it  was,  in  this  sense,  a  rhetorical  battle  since  the  this  possibility  had 
been  excluded  after  the  death  of  Leontios. 
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and  rising  to  power.  And  this  generation  would  not  accept  the  colonial  administration  and 
collaborate  easily  with  the  British  as  the  previous  leadership  of  the  Right  had  done.  The 
Greek  government  was  equally  surprised.  A  Greek  politician  is  reported  to  have  told 
Makarios:  "Archbishop  ,  Greece  Is  now  breathing  with  two  lungs,  an  American  and  a 
British  one.  Do  you  want  us  to  suffocate?"  But  Makarios  was  unrelenting.  In  speeches  all 
over  Cyprus  he  Insisted  that  the  time  for  enosis  had  amved.  And  he  actually  invoked  now 
not  "civilized  Britain",  as  his  predecessors,  but  the  "great  country  of  democracy"  ,  the 
USA.  By  1953  he  made  two  new  moves.  Secretly  he  started  preparing  a  clandestine 

guerrilla  group"*  which  would  engage,  he  hoped  ,  in  a  series  of  bombing  attacks  which 

would  force  the  British  Into  serious  negotiations.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  famous 

post  sermon  speech  (on  28/6/53)  in  which  he  declared:  "  we  will  turn  to  the  East  and  the 
West"  in  order  to  find  justice.  The  reference  to  the  "East"  was  a  clear  opening  to  AKEL 
and,  even  more,  an  allusion  that  the  issue  may  be  taken  to  the  UN  with  the  support  of  the 
only  willing  countries  then:  the  countries  of  the  Socialist  bloc.That  speech  was  given 
actually  in  the  form  of  a  rally;  it  occurred  in  the  church  since  the  British  refused  to  give 
permission  for  a  rally.  That  rally/church  sermon  was  attended  by  the  Left  at  the  highest 

level:  with  its  leaders  and  banners  of  its  organizations. 

Makarios'  novelties  were  a  product  of  his  personality  and  his  ambitions  but  they  were 

also  a  response  to  the  developing  situation  in  Cyprus.  In  effect  the  lowering  of  the 

banners  of  ideological  confrontation  by  AKEL  was  forcing  the  Right  and  the  church  to  take 

more  confrontational  positions  vis  a  vis  the  British.  Since  the  Left  was  accepting  the 

slogan  of  enosis  as  an  anti-colonial  goal .  and  it  was  clearly  confrontational  in  relation  to 

■*42  According  to  Grivas  and  his  associattes  there  were  thoughts  for  an  armed  confrontation  with  the 
British  from  1950.  But  the  "oath  of  the  organization"  ( for  enosis )  and  the  official  decision  of  Makarios  for 
the  preparation  of  EOKA  was  taken  in  1953;  see  Droushlotls  (1998),  p.  53. 

143Lyssarldes  cited  in:  Aristas  Katsis  .  1981.  Apo  tin  EOKA  sfrn  Anexartisia.  Nicosia  Argo.  p.  16.  See  also 
Droushiotis  (1998). 

■•^Indicative  of  how  the  incident  has  passed  down  in  the  collective  memory  of  ttie  Right  is  the  account 
cited  by  Adams  according  to  which  the  communists  started  singing  the  International  in  the  church! 
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the  colonial  administration,  this  was  putting  the  Right  wing  under  pressure  to  prove  In 
practice  its  rhetoric  and  justify  the  exclusion  of  the  Left  from  the  ethnarchic  council. 
Pressure  from  the  Left  was  evident  In  the  municipal  election  of  1953  in  which  the  Left  had 

an  electoral  rise  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Right  and  the  church  to  isolate  it  The 

most  troublesome  phenomenon  for  the  Right  was  the  fact  that  AKEL  was  finding  again 
allies  in  local  communities  beyond  its  ideological  bourKiaries;  indicating  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  vehement  ideological  climate  of  the  Greek  civil  war  was  permitting  again  the  Left  to 
appear  as  the  champion  of  national  unity  and  of  the  anti-colonial  struggle.  A  clear 
indication  of  the  easing  of  tensions  and  of  ideological  confrontation  was  the  reintegration  of 
the  two  (left  wing  and  right  wing)  soccer  associations  In  a  common  league  in  the  period 

1952-53.^^®  These  moves  were  encouraged  by  both  the  conciliatory  policy  of  the  Left  and 

by  moderates  of  the  Right ;  and  they  were  opposed  by  the  extreme  right  which  was  as 
centered  around  the  Bishop  of  Kyrenia. 

There  was,  however,  a  conservative  turn  in  political  cultural  terms  with  the  rise  of  the 
new  generation  of  militant  anti-colonialists  from  the  Right.  The  very  tactic  adopted  by 
Makarios,  the  sermon-sjDeech,  was  indicative.  Makarios  was  blending  politics  with  religion 
in  a  powerful  way  and  in  his  political  tactics  the  mysticism  of  the  enosis  slogan  found  its 
counterpart  in  a  church-related  mode  of  public  discourse.  In  Makarios'  speeches  rhetoric 
held  the  upper  hand  and  the  public  had  to  read  between  the  lines  to  get  the  political 
message.  And  the  adoption  of  this  rhetoric  by  the  Left  implied  that  the  Left  was  also 
speaking  less  for  reality,  for  the  feelings  and  reservations  of  its  participants,  and  more  in 
competition  to  Makarios’  sermons.  For  Adamantos  had  a  realistic  and  valid  point:  despite 
their  sentimentality  about  Greece,  it  was  Inevitable  that  the  leftists  must  have  had,  in 

regained  the  peasant  community  of  Kythrea  and  managed  to  make  broad  alliance®  in  the  Paphos 
district . 

1^The  integration,  like  the  general  policy  of  national  unity,  was  however  done  on  the  terrain  of  the  Right; 
thus  the  leftist  teams  were  accepted  back  in  the  association  rather  than  insist  on  the  creation  of  a  new 
one  where  both  factions  would  be  on  an  equal  basis. 
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everyday  reality,  second  thoughts  on  enosis.  Especially  since  their  own  press  and 
politicians  kept  organizing  campaigns  in  solidarity  with  imprisoned  or  about  to  be  executed 
Greek  leftists.  And  It  is  unlikely  that  the  idealistic  slogan  of  the  Right  "We  want  Greece  even 

if  we  eat  stones"^  appealed  to  the  Left.  For  a  movement  which  had  fought  against  real 

starvation,  the  idealistic  concept  of  "eating  stones"  must  have  sounded  a  bitter  irony.  Yet  all 
these  were  not  expressed  publicly  by  the  Left  in  the  1950's.  In  effect  the  boundaries  of 
political  discourse  were  closing.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  "constitutionalists"  from  the  Left 
in  1952,  the  Right  started  its  own  campaign  against  deviations  from  the  enosis  line.  The 
effort  by  some  pro-constitutionalists  to  organize  meetings  in  1953  were  disrupted  by  ultra 

nationalists.^^  Enosis  was  becoming  increasingly  not  only  a  goal,  but  the  only 

permissible  terrain  on  which  the  rhetoric  of  anti-colonial  politics  was  waged.  And  this  was 
occurring  in  an  historical  context  in  which  enosis  was  out  of  the  question  as  a  realistic 

possibility.  And  for  the  Left  it  was  "undesirable"  by  any  objective  (not  emotional  or 
rhetorical)  criteria. 

Makarios  big  gamble  appeared  in  1955.  On  April  1 ,  a  series  of  bombs  announced  the 
beginning  of  a  violent  campaign  against  the  colonial  administration.  The  organization  which 
undertook  the  campaign  was  called  EOKA  and  its  military  leader  was  the  fanatical  anti¬ 
communist  G.Grivas;  the  man  who  had  come  to  organize  the  anti-strike  groups  m 


I^Twhich  was  coined  to  counteract  the  increasing  impression  that  with  enosis  .  the  economic  conditions 
of  Cypriots  would  worsen:  an  issue,  it  should  be  remembered,  which  was  around  since  1929.  See  chapter 
three. 

148Mahk)U2arides  (1985). 

149  We  noted  earlier  how  the  British  had  decided  to  retain  the  island  from  the  late  1910’s.  In  the  context 
of  the  anti-colonial  movements  of  the  1950*3  the  demand  for  enosis  (in  practical  terms  ,  annexation  to 
another  state)  was  unlikely  to  draw  international  support.  Even  more,  the  insistence  of  the  Q/C  majority 
to  pursue  its  own  "ethnic  goals"  and  ignore  the  T/C  minority  was  bound  to  provoke  the  reaction  of  the 
latter  and  Turkey.  The  Indian  representative  at  the  UN  tried  in  1954  to  convince  Makarios  on  switching  to 
the  goal  of  independence  (which  had  more  chances  of  appealing  to  the  international  community)  . 
Obviously  the  archbishop  needed  to  see  the  tragic  reality  of  the  warnings  before  being  convinced;  he 
eventually  switched  his  policy  four  years  later,  in  1958. 
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1948.^^  Tensions  were  mounting  even  before  the  official  appearance  of  the  nationalist 

group.  In  December,  after  the  rejection  (once  more)  of  the  issue  of  Cyprus  by  the  UN, 
due  to  western  refusal,  there  were  mass  demonstrations  and  clashes  with  the  police  which 
the  international  news  agencies  paralleled  with  the  riots  of  1931.  There  was  a 
spontaneous  element  In  the  clashes  with  the  police  but  even  more  significantly  the 

mobilizations  demonstrated  a  unity  across  ideological  barriers.^ Earlier,  on  August  2 

1954,  Makarios  had  received  a  delegation  of  the  mayors  of  the  Left  and  discussed  the 
issue  of  the  anti-colonial  struggle  with  them;  but  he  still  refused  to  accept  leftists  in  the 
ethnarchiccoundl. 

In  January  1955  an  incident  prefigured  the  appearance  of  EOKA  in  April.  A  ship 
carrying  arms  was  caught  by  the  British  in  Paphos.  There  was  also  a  leaflet  which  was  to 
be  distributed  by  an  organization  called  EMAK;  it  was  the  same  group  which  appeared  as 
EOKA  later.  The  leaflet  is  revealing  for  the  type  of "  struggle"  envisioned  by  these  right 
wing  "liberators".  It  calls  upon  the  population  to  obey  the  new  organization  and  abstain 
from  any  action  unless  told  to  do  something.  As  far  as  the  Left  is  concerned  it  actually  asks 
it  "to  go  home":  not  to  engage  in  the  conflict  so  that  the  British  would  not  have  an  excuse 
in  branding  the  stnjggle  as  "communist-led".  A  similar  call  of  passivity  is  directed  to  the 
T/Cs,  assuring  them  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  "Greek  brothers".  EOKA  was 
actually  starting  Its  anti-colonial  campaign  by  claiming  to  represent  less  than  half  of  the 
local  population  since  it  excluded  the  T/Cs  and  the  Left.  And  the  demand  of  the 


ISOThe  real  leader  of  the  organization  was  Makarios.  The  role  of  Grivas,  an  ally  of  the  British  in  the 
1940‘s,  has  created  long  time  suspicions  that  the  British  knew  about  the  organization;  and  in  popular 
leftist  discourse  it  is  often  argued  that  the  British  not  only  knew  about  EOKA,  but  in  effect  encouraged  it 
in  order  to  attack  the  Left  and  promote  ethnic  conflict.  A  recent  book  documents  actually  that  the  British 
knew  about  the  organization  before  it  started  its  activities,  had  spies  in  Grivas’  circle,  and  had  an 
extensive  network  of  informants  within  the  organization.  See:  Makarios  Droushiotts.  1998.  EOKA,  f  Skot'ni 
Opsi.  Athens.  Stahl.  Droushiotis  argues  that  the  British  allowed  EOKA  to  pursue  its  armed  campaign 
because  they  planned  to  provoke  the  ensuing  ethnic  conflict  and  thus  emerge  as  the  mediators. 

151  Earlier  on  12/8/1954,  there  was  the  first  united  (supported  by  all  G/C  trade  unions)  political  general 
strike  of  the  period  against  the  effort  of  the  British  to  impose  new  laws  against  "subversion”.  See  Fanb's 
(1995),  p.140. 
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organization  that  the  population  should  abstain  from  any  actions  or  mobilizations,  unless 
told  by  the  leadership,  was  expressive  of  the  historical  function  of  the  armed  group.  It  was 
an  armed  organization  of  the  "polity"  of  the  church  which  wanted  to  impose  its  own  rule 
among  the  G/Cs.  And  even  though  it  expressed,  In  a  way,  the  culmination  of  the  anti¬ 
colonial  movement  which  started  in  1 944-45,  it  was  also  an  elite  revolution-coup.  It  aimed 

to  impose  the  rule  of  the  G/C  church  Qi^e  on  the  population  by  displacing  the  already 

delegitimized  British  rule.  And  in  this  dimension  EOKA  was  decisively  anti-democratic.  One 
could  even  call  Its  internal  politics  as  counterrevolutionary  to  the  degree  that  it  tried  to 
reverse  the  legal  and  de  facto  civil  rights  gained  by  the  Cypriots  in  the  previous  decade  in 
their  confrontations  with  the  British. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  its  activity  EOKA  turned  Its  guns  equally  on  the  British  and  the 
Cypriots  in  an  effort  to  impose  its  authority  among  the  latter.  In  this  period  EOKA  killed 
actually  more  Cypriots  than  British.  In  the  next  two  years  (1957-58)  EOKA  turned  its 
attention  increasingly  to  the  other  rival  political  groups  on  the  island:  the  Left  and  the  T/C 

nationalists.^^  In  this  period  the  effort  of  EOKA  to  impose  Itself  as  a  "parallel  state" 

among  the  G/Cs  brought  it  in  direct  confrontation  with  the  Left  which  defended  actively  the 
de  facto  civil  society  of  the  1940‘s.  The  conflict  between  the  Left  and  EOKA  surfaced, 
actually,  from  the  first  weeks  of  the  organization's  appearance.  The  party  issued  a 
statement  condemning  the  tactic  of  "elite  heroism"  implied  in  EOKA's  announcement  and 
insisted  on  the  tactic  of  mass  mobilizations  and  "people's  struggles"  as  the  best  means  for 
the  anti-colonial  struggle.  The  announcement  and  editorials  in  the  leftist  newspaper  in 
those  days  used  terms  like  "terrorists"  and  "thugs"  which  were  criticized  as  "wrong 
expressions"  in  a  party  decision  in  1957.  Grivas  ,  on  the  other  hand,  was  clear  about  his 
goals  :  he  noted  in  his  diary  from  April  and  May  1955,  that  he  was  already  contemplating 

152|t  seems  that  the  secular  leaders  of  the  Right  were  also  excluded  from  the  leadership  of  the 
organization. 

1 53who  had  started  organizing  also  in  military  terms  with  the  support  of  the  British. 
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how  to  address  "the  problem  of  the  Left". 

During  the  fall  of  1 955  the  archbishop  and  the  British  started  negotiations.  The  British 
had  already  convened  a  tripartite  conference  involving  Greece  and  Turkey  in  August 
{Trimeris  Diaskepsi ),  and  thus  involved  directly  the  Turkish  state  in  the  Cyprus  issue. 
This  was  the  first  legal  involvement  of  the  modern  Turkish  state  in  Cyprus.  In  this  context 
Makarios'  moves  became  extremely  limited  as  he  had  to  face,  in  effect,  the  NATO 
alliance.  While  the  discussions  were  going  on,  the  Left  adopted  a  militant  pro-eno^  line 

accusing  the  archbishop  of  selling  out  the  struggle  of  the  Cypriot  people.  In  December 

the  British  put  forward  the  plan  that  Lord  Winster  had  considered  the  "lost  chance"  of  the 
previous  decade:  they  proscribed  AKEL,  the  mass  organizations  affiliated  with  it,  and  its 

newspapers.  The  attack  took  the  Left  by  surprise  and  135  leaders  and  activists 

were  arrested  and  imprisoned  The  unions  ,  however,  were  not  banned;  probably  due  to 
the  fiasco  of  the  1945  trial.  There  was  of  course  a  paradox.  Nothing  had  changed  in  the 
tactics  and  politics  of  the  Left;  it  was  the  Right  which  was  waging  an  armed  conflict.  Yet 
the  British  were  discussing  with  the  leader  of  EOKA  but  were  banning  his  internal 

opponents.  The  specific  goal'll?  of  the  British  became  apparent  a  few  weeks  later  when 

they  banned  the  afternoon  newspaper  Embros  which  was  affiliated  with  the  Left.  The 
newspaper  had  an  independent  legal  status  and  it  escaped  the  banning  of  the  middle  of 
December.  The  newspaper  was  banned  after  an  article  in  which  it  referred  to  information 
that  Makarios  and  the  British  were  close  to  an  agreement.  In  an  editorial  Makarios  was 
criticized  for  this  policy  "of  closing  the  Cyprus  issue".  The  banning  of  the  newspaper 

154  It  seems  that  the  negotiations  involved  the  granting  of  some  form  of  constitutional  self-govemment. 
There  were  actually  rumors  about  the  granting  of  a  new  constitution  even  before  the  beginning  of  EOKA. 
Makarios  obviously  was  hoping  also  for  a  timetable  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  and  the  exercise  of 
the  "right  of  self-determination". 

ISSAmong  the  newspapers  banned  ,  there  were  two  7/C  ones. 

ISepantis  (1997). 

1  ^^The  broader  causes,  as  outlined  in  the  colonial  announcement,  have  been  noted  earlier;  they  had  to 
do  with  the  Left's  role  in  the  anti-colonial  struggle  and  its  opposition  to  NATO  bases  on  the  island. 
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showed  that  the  British  wanted  to  impose  a  censorship  and  implement  an  agreement  with 
the  church. 

The  agreement  .however,  failed  to  materialize  .  Despite  some  progress  in  the  previous 
months  on  a  new  constitution  for  self-government  (and  some  vague  promises  on  the  part 
of  the  British  for  "the  right  to  self-determination",  which  was  Makarios'  goal)  the 
negotiations  broke  down  at  the  end  of  February.  The  British  then  exiled  Makarios  and 
several  other  church  people  associated  with  the  nationalist  bishopic  of  Kyrenia.  The  real 
cause  for  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations  is  still  debated,  but  the  exile  of  Makarios 
intensified  the  conflict.  Grivas  had  more  space  to  take  his  own  initiatives  and  soon  a  T/C 
armed  group  (TMT)  appeared  to  confront  EOKA.  Eventually  ethnic  conflict  broke  out 
between  G/Cs  and  T/Cs.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  Left  started  actually  to  redefine  the 
concept  of  the  "Cypriot  people"  to  refer  to  the  bicommunal  society.  As  the  rising 
nationalism  in  the  T/C  community  (and  the  increasing  involvement  of  Turkey)  made  the 
minority  a  key  player  in  local  politics,  the  Left  became  more  embedded  in  its  Cyprocentric 
patriotism.  If  in  the  early  1950's  this  patriotism  implied  primarily  focusing  on  Cyprus  as  an 
analytic  unit,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  decade  the  threat  of  dividing  local  society  according  to 
ethnic-nationalist  lines  made  the  Left  to  adopt  increasingly  a  discourse  appealing  to  the 

"patriotism  of  the  Cypriot  people"  In  order  to  speak  to,  and  on  behalf  of ,  all  the 
natives. 

In  the  summer  of  1956  the  geopolitical  dynamics  in  the  east  Mediterranean  took  a  new 
turn  and  European  dominance  in  the  area  came  to  an  official  end  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  the  summer  of  1956  Nasir  nationalized  the  Suez  canal.  Britain  and  French  (the  colonial 
powers  of  the  area  before  World  War  11)  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Nasir  to  back  down.  Cyprus 


ISSpor  the  changes  in  the  language  of  the  leftist  newspaper  see:  L.A.  Kyprios  .1993.  /  alii  EOKA, 
Traino  stin  Poll,  no.10. 

159  In  1958,  in  the  midst  of  the  nationalist  conflicts  ,  all  the  trade  unions  (left-right,  G/C-T/C)  issued  a  call 
for  restraint  Indicating  the  "other  tradition"  of  Cypriot  society:  of  bicommunal  organizing  in  civil  society. 
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became  the  center  of  the  European  force  which  was  preparing  to  attack  the  forces  of  the 
Egyptian  leader.  The  confrontation acquired  global  dimensions  when  the  USSR 

intervened  threatening  to  confront  the  Franco-British  alliance  militarily.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  European  alliance  from  Suez  signalled  the  defeat  ofthe  old  colonic  powers  .and  the 
rise  of  the  bipolar  structure  of  the  cold  war  in  the  area  .  It  was  obvious  that  the  days  of 
colonial  rule  in  Cyprus  were  also  coming  to  an  end.  In  February  1957  the  UN  finally 
discussed  the  Issue  of  Cyprus  and  issued  a  declaration  for  a  "just  and  democratic  solution". 
The  decision  of  the  international  organization  on  which  the  G/Cs  had  put  so  many  hopes, 
signalled  the  official  end  of  the  goal  of  enos/s;  since  in  practical  and  geopolitical  terms,  the 
issue  was  .  as  we  saw,  dead  from  191 5.  In  the  spring  of  1957  there  was  increasing  talk 
about  independence  and  there  was  an  initiative,  in  this  direction,  by  the  general  secretary 
of  NATO  . 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  random  attacks  of  the  previous  years  on  the  Left 
became  systematic.  In  August  1 957  there  were  eight  attacks  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
month  and  the  newspaper  of  the  Left  came  out  with  a  clear  call  for  the  end  of  political 
violence.  The  attacks  continued  at  an  undiminished  rate:  during  the  fall  there  was  a  wave 

of  attacks  and  a  murder  of  a  village  leftist.  It  seems  that  the  wave  of  attacks  was 

related  to  the  approaching  of  the  end  of  the  colonial  regime  and  the  stated  goal  of  Grivas 
to  defeat  and  marginalize  the  Left.  And  despite  the  illegal  status  of  its  organizations,  the 
Left  had  managed  to  maintain  an  active  presence  in  local  politics  through  the  trade 

unions, the  local  clubs  {silloyi),  a  new  newspaper,  and  in  general  its  extensive 


160  The  Franco-British  forces  attacked  at  the  end  of  October  and  withdrew  from  the  canal  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  after  the  intervention  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

161  In  the  village  of  Ashia.  The  organization  has  denied,  however,  official  responsibility  for  this  death. 

162  Actually  the  leftist  trade  unions  kept  growing  in  membership  :  in  1955  their  members  were  22.925 
while  by  1958  they  rose  to  31.723;  see  Adams  (1971),  p.  xlii. 

163a  new  newspaper  of  the  Left  had  also  started  publishing  in  1956. 
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subculture.'*®^  In  the  summer"*®®  of  1957  the  Left  came  out  publicly  in  support  of 

Makarios'  rejection  of  the  proposal's  of  NATO.  In  that  conjuncture  the  Left  was  in  effect 
supporting  Makarios  in  opposition  to  both  Grivas,  who  was  developing  an  autonomous 
power  base,  and  to  the  Greek  government  which  was  pressing  Makarios  for  a 

compromise.  Grivas'^®®  attack  against  the  Left  took  a  new  turn  in  1958.  It  aimed  then 

clearly  to  crush  the  Left  and  especially  its  "roots  in  everyday  life",  the  local  clubs,  by 
intimidating  the  local  leftists  .  The  new  phase  of  the  attack  started  on  January  21 ,  with  two 
asscissinations  In  two  villages  of  eastern  Cyprus.  The  two  assassinations  caused  an 
uproar  but  Grivas  was  clear  on  his  aim  .  He  wrote  the  following  to  the  bishop  of  Kitium  on 

the  reactions  -  among  whom  was  Makarios*  strong  reactions: 

"  What  must  be  done  ?  We  must  face  the  situation  bravely.  The  communists  are  our 
opponents,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  it  is  imperative  to  eliminate  them  as  a  poiiticai 
entity  so  that  they  are  not  any  more  a  significant  force  and  able  to  affect  with  their 

decisions  the  national  question  as  it  has  been  happening  upto  now. "  "1 67 
The  leadership  of  the  Left  adopted  again  a  position  for  national  unity  making  calls  for 

restraint^®®  which  found  resonance  in  many  moderates  of  the  Right  at  both  the  leadership 

and  the  local/Village  level.  But  there  was  another  dimension  which  is  usually  obscured  in 
the  official  narratives  of  the  Left:  the  reaction  of  the  rank  and  file.  From  the  latter  part  of 
1957  leftists  on  the  local  level  started  organizing  spontaneous  protest  meetings  and 


164  The  party  mechanism  was  also  rebuild  soon  with  secret  meetings,  safe  houses,  leaflets,  etc.  Actually 
from  the  first  days  of  the  arrests  the  party  mechanism  started  organizing  escapes  of  activists  and  there 
was  soon  a  clandestine  leadership  directing  the  activists;  see  Fantfe  (1997),  p.  130. 

165  During  the  previous  spring  there  was  actually  a  meeting  of  the  central  committee  of  the  party.  Even 
though  the  party  was  atili  illegal  many  of  its  activists  and  leaders  had  either  escaped  or  were  released 
under  surveillance  .  It  was  In  that  meeting  that  AKEL  retracted  its  "verbal  extremism"  against  EOKA  in 
1955. 

166The  association  of  the  attack  with  the  military  leader  of  the  organization  is  necessary  since  many  local 
EOKA  activists  refused  to  follow  the  orders  to  attack  the  Left;  and  as  such  the  campaign  against  the  Left 
was  primarily  centered  on  eastern  Cyprus. 

167spyros  Papageorglou  .  1977.  Kypriafd  Thiella.  Nicosia.  Epiphaniou,  p.  594.  Translation  mine 

168Actually  Papaioannou  announced  in  June  1958,  that  AKEL  accepted  Makarios  as  the  negotiator 
representing  the  Q/Cs.  In  the  previous  six  months  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Left  had  refused  to  sign  a 
"document”  circulating  in  local  churches  granting  the  archbishop  this  authority;  see  below. 
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demonstrations,  and  in  some  cases  they  even  formed  groups  which  distributed  leaflets 
threatening  to  retaliate  if  the  attacks  on  the  Left  continued  J  6®  In  1958  there  were  actually 

general  strikes  called  to  protest  the  attacks  of  EOKA  on  the  Left.  The  reaction  of  the 

leftists  in  the  village  of  Koma  tou  Yialou,  where  one  of  the  two  leftists  was  killed  in  the 

attacks  of  January  21 ,  was  characteristic: 

"  We  understood  of  course  that  the  goal  of  these  criminal  attacks  against  the  Left  was 
the  terrorization  of  the  members  of  AKEL  and  the  dissolution  of  the  people's 
organ'zations.  Therefore  after  the  funeral  and  despite  the  tension  that  we  all  felt  we 
organized  a  meeting  at  the  silloyos  and  gave  assurances  that  we  would  come  to  the 
building  everyday  to  show  that  we  would  not  back  down.  The  second  thing  we 
discussed  were  the  ways  with  which  we  could  help  Elias'  [the  murdered  man*]  wife  and 

his  two  children."^ 

The  broader  goal  of  the  campaign  of  terror  was  actually  to  impose  the  unquestionable 
authority  of  the  Right  and  of  the  church.  Thus  one  of  the  most  contested  issues  in  the 
early  part  of  1958  was  the  refusal  of  leftists  to  sign  a  "document"  circulating  at  the 
doorsteps  of  churches  every  Sunday,  which  granted  Makarios,  as  an  ethnarch,  the  power 
to  negotiate  and  sign  any  agreement  he  saw  as  appropriate.  The  document  ran  clearly 
counter  to  AKEL's  policy,  then,  that  any  solution  should  be  discussed  democratically;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  "document"  was  circulated  In  village  churches  at  the  time  of  the  attacks 
on  the  Left  as  a  form  of  forcing  leftists,  even  if  indirectly,  to  denounce  their  movement's 
position.  Another  tactic  used  In  this  context,  was  pressuring  leftists  to  make  public 
denunciations  of  the  Left  in  newspapers;  a  practice  imported  ,  most  probably,  from 
Greece.  There  were  also  attacks  on  leftists  for  being  trade  union  organizers,  despite  the 
more  consensual  climate  in  the  1950's  towards  socio-economic  Issues.  There  was  in  the 
mobilization  of  the  Right,  in  addition  to  its  anti-colonial  dimension,  a  reaction  against  the 

growing  secularization  and  modernization  of  society  as  Loizos  noted. In  this  context 

the  defiance  of  the  Left,  as  it  was  expressed  in  Its  resistance  to  the  closing  down  of  its 

169Michalis  Poumbourls  .  1993.  Meres  Dokimasias.  Nicosia 
170poumbourls  (1993),  p.  56.  Translation  mine. 

171  Loizos  (1986). 
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clubs  or  to  the  granting  of  absolute  authority  to  the  archbishop,  was  expressing  a  broader 

form  of  resistance:  it  was  the  resistance  of  the  democratic  institutions  (such  as  the  clubs) 

and  traditions  (such  as  the  "de  facto"  civil  rights)  of  Cypriot  society  against  the 

authoritarianism  of  the  nationalist  backlash  to  modernization. 

But  the  terrorism  of  the  nationalists  left  an  impact  on  society: 

There  were  numbers  of  Greeks  killed  by  Greeks,  and  this  extended  into  a  general 
harassment  of  leftists  .  The  end  result  was  that  whatever  people  felt  about  relations 
with  the  British  or  the  future  status  of  the  island  ,  very  few  were  inclined  publicly  to 
deviate  from  EOKA’  fine  of  Enosis  and  only  Enosis.  The  costs  of  dissent  were  seen  to 
be  too  high.  The  consequences  of  prudent  consensus  on  national  goals  was  to 
carry  over  into  independence.  [....]  Public  opposition  was  likely  to  be  interpreted  by  some 
fanatics  as  "betray^".  Widespread  fear  of  vident  intimidation  is  an  essential  component 

for  understanding  the  public  expression  of  political  attitudes  in  Cyprus."^ 

This  sense  of  fear  and  intimidation  had  actually  a  much  more  tragic  impact  on  the  T/C  Left 
which  was  smaller  numerically  and  a  section  of  the  minority  community.  The  difficult 
position  of  the  T/C  leftists  did  not  seem  to  have  become  a  conscious  problem  for  the  Left 
as  a  whole  until  the  late  1940's  .  The  issue  became  somehow  more  pressing  during  the 
strikes  of  1948  when  the  T/C  leadership  supported  the  strikers  but  in  speeches  to  the 

striking  workers  (of  both  communities)  some  leaders  of  the  T/Cs  denounced  enosis. 

In  this  context  a  committee  for  the  issues  of  the  minority  was  established  in  PEO  .  It  is 
noteworthy  that  until  the  late  1950's  PEO  had  more  T/C  members  than  the  T/C  unions, 
despite  AKEL's  rhetoric  on  enosis  .  AKEL  made  also  some  significant  public  moves 
towards  the  T/Cs.  Thus  it  issued  a  special  call  to  the  minority  on  the  occasion  of  the 
collection  of  signatures  for  union  in  1950,  and  in  1954  it  issued  a  strong  denouncement  of 
anti  -Turkish  slogans  during  the  riots  of  December.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  despite  its 
sensitivity  to  the  issues  of  the  minority,  the  post  1949  leadership  did  not  see  the  issue  as 
central.  It  wanted  to  avoid  a  split  of  the  Cypriot  people  (as  it  put  it  in  its  announcements) 
but  its  politics  rested  on  the  belief  that  the  minority  had  to  follow  the  majority.  But  after  the 

172Loizos  (1974),  p.  121. 

173  Vamava  (1989). 
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beginning  of  the  armed  campaigns  by  EOKA  and  TMT,  things  became  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  T/C  LeftJ74 

The  biggest  and  decisive  attack  on  the  Left  started  actually  In  the  same  month  for  both 
communities:  in  May  1958.  On  Mayday  leftist  workers  from  both  communities  marched 
united  In  the  central  streets  of  the  main  cities  in  the  major  public  ritual  of  the  Left  since  the 
1920’s.  It  was  a  moving  spectacle  in  the  face  of  the  enemies  that  those  workers  had  to 
face.  Soon  after  that  defiant  exhibition  of  class  and  ideological  solidarity  the  separation  of 
the  two  communities  would  begin  with  a  bloodbath  in  the  summer  of  1958  and  would  be 
followed  by  legal  separation  in  the  constitution  of  1960. 

We  could  summarize  the  above  trends  In  the  following  table: 


Colonial  reaime 

Internal  DoIibcaJ  culture 

Political  economy 

FUNCTIONAL 

‘Risina  and  culminatina 
anti-colonial  movement 
^The  Left  extends  the 
issue  of  anti-coioniaiism 
by  linking  it  to  the  global 
anti-colonial  movement 
and  opposition  to  military 
bases  on  Cyprus. 

*Risina  heaemonv  of  enosis . 
closing  boundaries  of  political 
discourse 

‘First  signs  of  success 
of  Left's  policy  of 
national  unity;  but  under 
Makarios'  hegemony 

*  Law  on 
social  security 

POLITICAL 

•Fraamentation  in  the 
form  of  rival  ethnic  armed 
groups  which  claim 
authority  over  their 
community:  displacing  the 
colonial  authorities 

‘Attack  on  civil/democratic 
riahts:  British  ban  of  Left, 
attacks  by  EOKA  and  TMT 
*The  masses  of  the  Left 
emerge  as  the  main 
defenders  of  democratic 
traditions/institutions 

*  Growing  union 
organizing; 
less  confrontation 
on  ideoloaicai 
issues  in  class 
oroanization 

174  The  T/C  nationalists  launched  a  campaign  for  the  social  and  political  segregation  of  the  two 
communities,  and  in  this  context  the  Left  was  a  primary  target  The  T/C  members  of  PEO  were,  in  effect, 
forced  (after  explicit  threats  by  the  nationalists)  to  abandon  their  union;  and  some  leading  T/C  leftists 
were  either  assassinated  or  forced  into  exile  in  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

The  organizational  structure  :  political  party  and  counter- 

hegemonic  subculture 

Introduction  :  an  analytic  model  between  vanguardism  and  mutualism 

We  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter  the  historical  narrative  of  the  development  of  the 
"people’s  movement"  in  the  middle  of  the  century  in  the  context  of  the  efforts  of  the  Cypriot 
Left  to  either  integrate  itself  in  the  institutions  of  Cypriot  society  or  develop  autonomous 
institutions.  We  have  hinted  in  that  framework  that  the  Cypriot  case  constitutes  a  type  of 
hybridity  between  an  anti-colonial  movement,  the  patterns  of  British  labor  and  the  tactics  of 
a  Leninist  communist  party.  In  this  chapter  we  will  try  to  explore  the  argument  on  hybridity 
more  exhaustively  by  focusing  on  the  organizational  structure  of  the  movement  in  a 
comparative  framework  which  involves  other  similar  movements  in  the  same  geopolitical 
area  (Mediterranean). 

The  analysis  could  be  phrased  in  broader  theoretical  terms:  how  does  an  historical 
movement  survive  and  maintain  (if  it  does)  its  worldview  of  opposition  and  transcendence 
of  the  existing  socio-economic  system,  when  its  rise  to  power  is  blocked  for  a  long 
historical  period  ?  From  the  vantage  point  of  the  end  of  this  century  we  can  return  to 
some  of  the  questions  which  characterized  the  early  stages  of  the  working  class 
movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  At  that  time,  when  the  social  democratic 
movement  of  Germany  and  the  anarchosyndicalist  movements  of  the  Latin  countries  were 
in  their  rising  "youthful"  moments,  two  sets  of  questions  preoccupied  not  only  the  activists 
but  also  the  social  scientists  who  were  attracted  to  the  study  of  these  movements;  and 
these  questions  are  still  around  when  the  study  of  these  movements  Is  invoked  either 
historically  or  politically. 
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1)  What  is  the  role  of  organizations  and  especially  of  political  parties  in  an  historical 
movement?  Are  they  the  only  way  through  which  such  a  movement  could  seize  power 
and  transform  society  or  are  they  a  mechanism  through  which  the  working  class 
movement  gets  eventually  integrated  in  the  status  quo  ?  Marxists  .  from  the  German  social 
democrats  to  Lenin,  were  staunch  supporters  of  the  first  view  while  one  of  the  most 
notorious  studies  of  the  German  SPD  at  the  time,  Michels'  "Political  Parties",  argued 
exactly  the  opposite.  Even  though  Michels  wrote  his  book  while  sympathizing  with  the 

syndicalist  viewpoint,"*  yet  his  blanket  condemnation  of  "organization  as  meaning  oligarchy" 

was  quite  distant  from  the  anarchosyndicalist  views.  The  syndicalists  were  clearly  opposed 
to  the  view  that  parties  were  the  "correct"  mechanism  for  transforming  society  but  their 
criticism  was  based  on  the  suggestion  that  other  types  of  organization  (militant  trade 
unions)  were  more  appropriate  for  the  goal  of  social  transformation.  Michels  was  actually 
much  closer  to  his  Intellectual  friend  Max  Weber  who  saw  In  the  development  of 
modernity  the  final  victory  of  rationalization;  which  he  saw  as  embodied  In  the  rise  of 
bureaucratic  organizations.  In  this  framework  the  organizational  patterns  of  the  working 
class  movement  determine  ultimately  the  course  of  the  movement  despite  its  proclaimed 
goals.  And  the  path,  according  to  Weber  and  Michels,  seems  to  be  the  development  of  a 
new  elite  which  progressively  leads  the  working  class  movement  to  integration  and  which 
blunts  its  revolutionary  edge. 

2)  Are  the  masses  revolutionary  or  reformist?  The  thesis  that  the  masses  might  be,  under 
certain  conditions  at  least,  more  revolutionary  than  their  leaders  has  been  supported  all 
along  by  the  anarchists  but  in  academic  terms  it  has  been  strongly  asserted  in  relation  to 
the  policy  of  the  leadership  of  the  SPD  in  1918  when  it  moved  in  the  direction  of  crushing 
the  Spartacist  uprising  .  The  defeat  of  that  revolution  has  been  proposed  as  "a  lost 


lRoth  (1963). 
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historical  alternative''^  which  might  have  prevented  the  subsequent  rise  of  Nazism.  On  the 

other  hand  revolutionaries  ,  such  as  Lenin,  or  academics  ,  such  as  G.  Roth  ,  have  argued, 
from  different  vantage  points,  that  the  masses  were  inherently  reformist.  The  difference  of 
vantage  points  between  Lenin  and  Roth  (or,  for  that  matter,  reformist  leaders  of  the  labor 
movement)  originates  from  a  different  understanding  of  what  should  be  the  goal  of  an 
historical  movement .  and  what  tactics  are  appropriate  for  such  a  goal.  If  the  goal  is  to 
simply  increase  the  benefits  of  the  lower  classes  (Roth ),  then  reformism  Is  the  inevitable 
pattern  of  working  class  movements.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  movement  is  a  counter- 
hegemonic  force  which  is  systemlcally  bound  to  be  the  force  of  subversion  of  capitalism  (as 
Marx  argued),  then  the  key  question  is  how  can  the  masses  be  "prepared"  for  assuming 
power  or  how  can  they  sustain  the  vision  of  another  society  in  periods  of  routine  politics  or 
of  repression  . 

Lenin  ,  as  is  well  known  ,  suggested  that  the  only  way  to  maintain  the  vision  of  a 
different  world/system  is  to  create  an  organization  of  professional  revolutionaries,  a 
vanguard,  which  would  lead  the  movement  and  keep  it  ideologically  focused.  The 
anarchists,  on  the  other  hand,  suggested  that  the  vision  of  an  alternative  society  can  be 
maintained  either  by  building  alternative  mutualist  institutions  (Proudhon)  or  by  maintaining 
a  situation  of  constant  confrontation  with  the  status  quo  (Bakunin),  A  similar  polarity  of 
views  has  appeared  actually  in  the  study  of  other  social  movements  :  thus  in  his  study  of 

Afro-American  social  thought  J.B.  Childs^  proposes  a  similar  polarity  between  what  he 

calls  the  "vanguardist"  and  the  "mutualist"  approach.  Even  in  the  research  schools 
studying  social  movements  ,  one  can  discern  similar  polarities  between  analysts 
emphasizing  the  rationality  or  meaning  constructing  abilities  of  movements  participants 
("emergent  norms")  In  contrast  to  approaches  emphasizing  the  significance  of  elite 

2Moore  (1978). 

2  John  B.  Childs.  1989.  Leadership,  Conflict  and  Cooperation  in  Afro-American  Social  Thought. 
Philadelphia.  Temple  University  Press. 
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strategies.  An  intermediate  position  was  suggested  by  Gramsci  who  argued  that  building 
a  political  party  was  not  enough:  the  revolutionary  vanguard  should,  according  to  the 
Italian  thinker,  aim  also  at  challenging  the  "intellectual  and  moral  leadership/hegemony"  of 
society  by  the  ruling  class.  And  this  challenge,  as  the  case  of  the  Italian  party 
demonstrated,  implied  building  an  extensive  subculture  of  the  Left  while  the  movement 
was  trying  to  reach  power  through  democratic  means. 

During  the  40  years  reviewed  in  this  thesis,  the  Cypriot  Left  survived  and  developed 
in  a  period  of  semi-legality  (in  the  1920's),  a  period  of  illegality  (in  the  1930's),  a  period  of 
de  facto  legality  in  the  1940's  (  punctured  with  an  effort  at  setting  the  unions  illegal  in 
1945),  and  a  new  period  of  illegality  in  the  late  1950's.  The  ability  of  the  Left  to  survive  and 
even  expand  its  influence  in  these  circumstances  needs  to  be  accounted.  The  early  period 
(1920-40)  can  be  accounted  ,  as  we  saw  earlier,  by  the  development  of  social  forces  (and 
of  a  political  and  cultural  space)  which  found  an  expression  in  the  organizing  effort  of  the 
communists.  Yet  the  endurance  of  the  Left  in  the  1 940's  and  1940's,  given  the  efforts  of 
the  colonial  administration  to  set  the  movement  and  its  organizations  illegal  and  the 
attacks  of  the  nationalists,  Is  noteworthy.  Especially  if  one  considers  that  in  the  broader 
area  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  the  Cypriot  movement  is  the  only  one  which  managed 
to  endure  and  maintain  itself  as  a  mass  movement.  In  this  period  the  possibility  of  the  Left 
seizing  power  was  more  or  less  non-existent;  except  probably  for  some  vague  hopes  for 
the  [X)st  World  War  II  situation  in  1944  and  the  early  part  of  1945  as  we  saw.  The  Left 
could  deliver  some  benefits  to  its  supporters,  through  its  unions  and  municipal  power,  yet 
clearly  in  that  period  being  on  the  Left  implied  more  risks  them  benefits.  The  endurance  of 
the  party  in  a  hostile  atmosphere  (of  "negative  integration")  and  the  peculiar  blend  of 
reformist  practice  and  revolutionary  Ideology  In  the  Cypriot  case,  makes  it  comparable  to 
the  German  case  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  the  Italian  post  war  case  as  we  will 
see.And  In  this  context  the  debates  noted  above  could  be  explored  in  the  case  of  Cyprus. 
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We  could  start  the  analysis  of  the  Cypriot  Left  before  Independence  from  its  first 
pancyprian  electoral  contest,  the  presidential  elections  of  1960.  These  elections  were 
significant  for  two  reasons:  they  demonstrated  the  cohesiveness  of  the  leftist  allegiance  of 
about  1  y3  of  the  G/C  population,  but  also  the  limits  of  the  appeal  of  the  Left  after  the  right 
wing  campaigns  of  exclusion  and  terrorism  since  1 948.  The  Left  supported  In  the  elections 

Its  old  liberal  ally  derides  who  received  33%.^  This  was  significantly  lower  than  the  52% 

that  Leontios  received  in  1 947  but  evidently  it  was  achieved  under  a  very  different  set  of 
circumstances.  To  begin  with,  the  political  climate  was  far  from  "normal".  The  elections 
were  held  only  two  years  after  the  terror  attacks  against  the  Left  and  the  electoral 
campaign  itself  was  characterized  by  the  fact  that  it  was  held  under  the  shadow  of  the 

armed  men  of  EOKA  who  supported  Makarios.^  Even  more,  the  aura  of  the  "victorious 
struggle"  (and  the  accompanying  expectations  for  client  relations),  and  Makarios'  charisma 
and  double  role  (archbishop,®  leader  of  EOKA)  obviously  created  a  climate  which  was  not 
conducive  for  his  opponent.  In  this  context  Clerides’  percentage  was  significant;  it 
demonstrated  that  Makarios  and  EOKA  had  a  strong  Internal  opposition.^  But  what  is 

more  significant  for  our  purposes  here  is  the  level  of  cohesiveness  of  the  "leftist  masses". 
Their  opposition  to  Makarios  indicated  that  anti-colonial  credentials  were  not  enough  for 
the  leftist  masses:  the  Left  had  been  bonded  by  struggles  and  ideology  in  the  previous  two 
decades  which  proved  resistant  to  the  aura  of  dead  heroes  and  the  threats  of  EOKA.  In 


^Clerides  was  also  supported  by  the  Kyrenia  cirdes  and  the  old  leadership  of  the  secular  Right  wing,  such 
as  Dervis,  who  came  into  open  confrontation  with  Makarios;  the  first  for  the  abandonment  of  enosis  ,  the 
second  for  being  ignored  as  a  political  leader  .  Yet  the  political  weight  of  these  endorsements  must  have 
been  very  small.  The  Left  received  consistently  1/3  of  the  votes  in  subsequent  elections  and  when  the 
extreme  right  wing  attempted  to  confront  Makarios  by  itself  in  1968  (after  several  defections  from  the 
EOKA  supporters  of  Makarios  in  1960)  it  received  barely  4%. 

^The  pre-election  period  was  characterized  by  efforts  to  intimidate  the  supporters  of  Clerides.  There 
were  some  attacks  in  rural  areas  against  meetings  of  leftists  and  the  editor  of  a  right  wing  newspaper 
opposing  Makarios  was  kidnapped.  ComparatVely,  however,  election  violence  was  contained;  at  least  in 
comparison  with  the  dimate  of  1958. 

6|t  is  believed  that  women  on  the  Left  did  vote  for  Makarios  on  the  basis  of  his  church  role. 

^This  was  actually  the  highest  percentage  of  opposition  that  Makarios'  faced  in  an  electoral  contest 
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effect  when  leftists  mobilized  in  spontaneous  demonstrations  against  EOKA  in  1958,  on 
hearing  that  the  organization  killed  a  leftist  in  a  remote  village,  they  were  in  effect  stating 
that  their  collectivity  (the  Left)  was  not  including  traitors  while  EOKA,  despite  its 
proclamations,  was  suspect  in  their  eyes,  as  an  organization  of  the  Right.  Even  more  the 
support  for  Clerides  was  an  obvious  allusion.  The  Left,  which  had  been  accused  as  a 
"traitor"  in  1947-48  for  participating  in  the  constitutional  talks,  was  now  (with 
Independence)  vindicated.  The  support  for  Clerides  in  this  sense  could  be  seen  as  an 
historical  statement  of  the  1940-60’s  Left:  in  the  person  of  Clerides  the  Left  was  affirming 
its  continuity. 

But  there  was  another  dimension.  The  Left  was  not  anymore  a  spreading  movement 
as  it  was  in  the  mid-forties.  It  was  a  contained  movement.  The  containment  of  the  Left,  as 
we  argued  in  earlier  chapters,  was  based  on  two  dimensions.  1)  The  mystical  allusion  of 
the  ideology  of  enosis .  The  Left  may  have  supported  enosis  but  its  analysis  and  its  logic 
(especially  in  view  of  the  situation  in  Greece  after  the  civil  war)  was  secular  and  strategic. 
In  this  context  the  Left  with  its  modem-oriented  ideology  was  bound  to  be  isolated  in  a 
society  in  which  the  mixture  of  politics  and  religion  were  given  a  new  impetus  with 
Makarios.  The  reluctance  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  of  sections  of  the  middle  classes  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  communist  Left  implied  inevitably  that  the  latter  remained  the  only 
cultural  force  resisting  de  facto  (by  its  very  existence)  the  hegemonic  consensus.  And  this 
hegemonic  discourse  would  become,  after  independence,  part  of  the  school  curricula,  the 
state  media,  and  the  government’s  rhetoric.  2)  The  climate  of  fear  and  intimidation  which 
was  unleashed  against  the  Left  from  1948  to  1958  (with  exclusions,  threats,  violent 
attacks)  had  its  Impact  on  sections  of  the  population  potentially  sympathetic  to  the  Left.  In 
the  elections  of  1970,  for  example,  the  AKEL  received  apart  from  33%  in  party  votes, 
another  7%  from  voters  who  chose  to  vote  different  candidates;  indicating  thus  a  broader 
appeal  beyond  the  leftist  masses.  And  the  migratory  wave  of  1960  must  have  included  a 
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lot  of  leftist  sympathizers  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  leftist  leaning  British-Cypriot  community. 
In  broader  terms  ,  as  we  will  see  below,  being  a  leftist  until  the  mid-  seventies  implied 
being  a  second  class  citizen.  In  this  context  what  is  Impressive  is  not  essentially  the  limits  of 
leftist  appeal  but  actually  the  insistence  of  the  leftist  masses  in  exhibiting  openly  their 
ideological  affiliation. 

The  concept  of  "a  political  ethnic  community"  will  be  used  below  to  describe  the 
cohesion-loyalty,  the  sense  of  external  boundaries,  and  the  internal  organizational 
structure  of  the  Cypriot  Left.  The  concept "  ethnic  community"  Is  usually  used  to  refer  to 
groups  defined  by  descent,  color,  or  a  culture  which  is  historically  Inherited  from  the  past. 
At  least  that  is  how  the  concept  appeared  In  social  studies  in  the  1 960's  .  The  concept 
"ethnos"  was  juxtaposed  to  the  concept  "nation"  whereby  the  latter  referred  to  societies 
expressed  In  nation-states  while  the  concept  "ethnic"  was  ascribed  to  groups/subcultures 
within  nations  ,  which  were  deemed  to  have  (or  which  mobilized  to  demand)  a  separate 

identity.®  In  a  way  the  rise  of  the  concept  of  ethnidty  was  part  of  the  mobilizations  of  the 

1960's  and  the  1970's  for  issues  of  identity.®  It  Is  precisely  this  emphasis  on  the  issue  of 

Identity  which  has  prompted  the  use  of  the  term  here.  As  we  will  argue  in  the  last  section 
(elaborating  on  the  discussion  in  chapter  four),  one  of  the  key  characteristics  of  the  Cypriot 
Left  has  been  its  translation  of  geopolitical  understandings  and  strategy  into  a  form  of 
politics  of  identity  based  on  the  identity  of  Cypriotness. 

The  concept  of  a  "political  ethnic  community"  will  be  used  as  a  special  form  of  the 
broader  concept  of  the  "subculture  of  the  Left"  which  has  been  suggested  by  Roth  in  his 
analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  social  democratic  movement  in  Imperial  Germany.  Roth 
defines  the  concept  of  "subculture"  as  the  Institutions  of  "daily  life"  of  the  movement  which 
were  both  distinct  (autonomous)  and  part  of  (influenced  by)  the  dominant  culture  as 

BCynthia  Enloe  .1973.  Ethnic  Conflict  and  Political  Development  USA.  Little,  Brown  and  company. 

^Nathan  Glazer  and  Daniel  Moynihan  (ed.).  1975.  Ethnicity.  Theory  and  Experience.  Cambridge.  Harvard 
University  Press. 
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follows: 

"  The  labor  movement  came  to  offer  the  masses  of  workers  a  way  of  life  which  was 
significantly  different  from  that  of  other  groups  ,  especially  those  explicitly  supporting 
the  prevailing  political  and  social  system.  The  vehicle  for  this  way  of  life  was  a 
proliferating  network  of  political,  economic  and  cultural  organizations. .  I  will  call  the 
complex  of  Social  Democratic  beliefs  and  organized  activities  a  subculture  in  order  to 
indicate  the  separateness  of  the  labor  movement  from  the  dominant  system  and  also 

their  inherent  connection." 

The  concept  of  subculture  In  this  chapter  will  be  used  to  identify  two  types  of  (relative) 
autonomy: 

1 )  of  the  Left  from  the  mainstream, 

2)  of  the  institutions  Involving  the  rank  and  file  from  the  party  as  a  political  organization 
based  on  bureaucratic  structures. 

The  designation  of  such  a  subculture  as  a  "political  ethnic  community”.  In  the  Cypriot 
case,  implies  a  strong  sense  of  cultural  identity  which,  apart  from  drawing  even  sharper 
boundaries  between  the  subculture  and  the  mainstream,  involves  also  a  discourse  which 

has  to  do  with  the  geopolitical  fate  of  the  whole  society.  It  is  a  form  of  leftist  patriotism^  ^ 

which  comes  in  conflict  with  the  mainstream  nationalist  discourse. 

In  Roth's  analysis  the  concept  of  the  subculture  is  a  form  of  a  "refuge  of  the  excluded". 
In  a  more  positive  spirit ,  though,  the  concept  of  a  political/ideological  subculture  of  the 
working  class  can  be  seen  as  close  to  the  understanding  of  the  "movement"  advanced  by 

the  anarchists^ 2  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and,  to  a  degree,  to  the  Gramscian 
concept  of  hegemony  -  to  the  degree  ,  at  least,  that  a  revolutionary  party  should  prepare 

the  masses  for  assuming  power  by  developing  not  only  a  political  mechanism  but  also  a 
corresponding  culture.  In  the  anarchist  framework  an  historical  movement  can  be  seen 
to  rely  more  on  the  Institutions  it  creates  (based  on  mutual  aid  and  alternatives  to 


lORoth  (1963),  p.  159. 

1  ^  More  in  chapter  seven. 
■^2see  chapter  one. 
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mainstream  society)  which  are  supposed  to  function  as  mechanisms  of  alternative 
socialization  ,  mobilization,  and  defense  against  the  hegemonic  system.  But  even  in  the 
archetypical  historical  movement  of  this  type  ,  the  Spanish  CNT,  there  was,  as  we  saw,  an 
organization  of  activists,  the  FAI,  which  played  the  role  of  the  political  party  even  if  it 
denounced  state  politics. 

In  this  work  we  will  try  to  synthesize  the  vanguardist  (Lenin's)  and  the  mutualist 
(Proudhon’s)  perspective  on  the  basis  of  Gramsci's  work;  not  essentially  on  the  theoretical 
hints  in  the  Italian  theorist's  notebooks,  but  more  so  ,  as  his  work  was  applied  in  Italy  by 
his  party  .  And  in  this  empirically-oriented  approach  we  will  argue  that  the  model  is  also 
similar  to  the  one  developed  by  the  German  SPD  before  World  War  I.  as  it  is  described  by 
Roth.  Thus  the  model  is  presented  less  as  a  theoretical  innovation  and  more  as  an 
alternative  organizational  model  emerging  in  a  particular  structural  context:  the  one 
described  by  Roth  as  that  of  "negative  integration".  The  suggested  model  can  be 
represented  with  the  following  diagram  : 

A  B  C 

Movement  institution :  Subculture  Mass  organizations  Political  party 

Relation  to  mainstream:  Daily  iife/locai  Institutions  of  civil  society  State 

A 
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In  the  above  framework  the  political  party  Is  seen  as  emerging  from  the  networks  of 
activists  in  a  movement  (Lenin's  professional  revolutionaries)  which  progressively  becomes 
bureaucratized  as  Michels  argued.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  party  functions  also 
as  a  primary  site/center  of  Ideological  direction  of  the  movement  (in  times  of  mobilization) 
or  of  the  subculture  (in  periods  of  routine  political  action).  The  subculture,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  seen  as  a  cultural  community  which  includes  the  party,  but  which  irK^ludes  also 
other  institutions  which  provide  for  feelings  of  identity,  solidarity,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  alternative  worldview  in  periods  when  the  possibility  of  a  radical  social  transformation 
seems  remote.  The  mass  organizations  (unions,  associations,  networks  of  cooperatives) 
are  the  intermediary  level  which  links  the  party  with  the  rank  and  file  and  the  local 
institutions  which  are  the  key  institutions  of  the  subculture  in  everyday  life. 

In  this  framework  the  degree  of  bureaucratization  of  the  party  has  to  be  seen  in 
comparative  perspective,  in  relation  to  the  subculture.  The  party  functions,  in  a  way,  as 
the  "  state/polity"  of  the  subculture  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  society  (or  even  in  Its  foreign 
relations,  e.g.,  relations  with  the  socialist  bloc  in  the  cold  war)  but  the  subculture  has  a 
degree  of  autonomy;  and  in  effect  Its  local  institutions  and  the  mass  organizations  function 

to  a  degree  as  its  public  sphere. "^3  Thus  any  analysis  of  the  Left  has  to  take  Into 

consideration  the  comparative  strength  of  party  and  of  local  institutions  in  understanding 
and  assessing  the  overall  structure  of  the  movement  and  its  oligarchic  or  democratic 
characteristics.  And  the  issue  of  the  revolutionism  or  reformism  of  the  masses  (and  the 
relation  of  the  masses  and  the  elites)  can  be  studied  in  a  more  institutional  framework  by 
investigating  the  relation  between  party  and  non-party  Institutions  In  the  subculture.  In  this 
context,  the  effort  to  understand  the  possibilities  of  enduring  of  the  worldview  of  the  Left 
Implies  an  analysis  of  how  (and  whether)  the  institutions  of  the  subculture  function  as 
counter-hegemonic  agencies.  It  Is  ultimately  In  these  institutions  that  revolutionism  may  be 

1 3|n  the  sense  that  this  is  the  "organizational  space"  where  debates  and  discussions  are  held  which  lead 
to  some  form  of  consensus  on  the  politics  of  the  movement/subculture. 
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codified  in  routine  politics  and  thus  the  worldview  of  the  Left  may  endure  even  in  periods  in 
which  the  revolutionary  transformation  of  society  seems  very  distant . 

The  argument  will  be  developed  below  on  three  levels. 

In  the  first  section  we  will  attempt  a  synchronic  review  (and  comparison)  of  leftist 
movements  in  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  middle  of  the  century  { 1 940-60)  in  an  effort 
to  see  the  parallels  of  the  Cypriot  case  with  Its  geographical-spatial  environment,  and  to 
trace  the  influences  (direct  or  by  example)  which  have  ultimately  shaped  the  attitudes  of 
the  Cypriot  leftists  since,  as  we  have  argued,  their  politics  have  been  shaped  more  by 
geopolitics  (rather  than  by  internal  class  considerations)  after  1950.  In  this  context  we  will 
investigate  the  case  of  hybridity  of  the  Cypriot  movement:  as  an  intersection  of  an  anti¬ 
colonial,  a  reformist  lower  class,  and  as  an  ideologically  communist  movement. 

In  the  second  section  we  will  attempt  to  examine  the  development  of  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  party  from  the  communist  networks  of  the  early  1940's  to  the  fully 
organized  party  of  the  1 950’s,  and  at  the  same  time  trace  the  differentiation  of  the 
subculture  from  the  organizational  stmcture  of  the  party. 

In  the  third  section  we  will  attempt  to  analyze  the  Cypriot  case  in  relation  to  Roth's 
model,  especially  his  contentions  that  the  social  democratic  subculture  was  the  product  of 
exclusion  and  that  the  masses  were  essentially  reformist.  In  exploring  these  issues  we  will 
attempt  to  outline  the  defining  characteristics  of  the  subculture  in  relation  to: 

1 )  the  internal  forces  of  bonding, 

2)  the  perception  of  external  boundaries, 

3)  the  leftist  Cyprocentric  perspective  on  Identity. 
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The  case  for  hybridfty  :  comparative  organizational  patterns  in  the  Mediterranean 
world  in  the  1940-60  period 

An  even  cursory  look  in  the  Cypriot  leftist  press  of  the  period  under  discussion  reveals 
the  strong  interest  of  the  leftists  for  international  politics.  Developments  in  Europe,  the 
Arab  world,  and  especially  the  socialist  bloc  figured  prominently  on  the  front  pages.  This 

interest  has  been  a  broader  characteristic  of  the  Cypriot  Left.  Some  of  its  leaders  got 

politicized  by  outside  events  (Spanish  civil  war.  World  war  I!)  and  the  geopolitical 
developments  of  the  post  war  period  played  a  significant  role  in  determining  Internal 
political  events  in  Cyprus;  and  the  Left,  in  both  the  leadership  and  the  rank  and  file, 
seemed  well  aware  of  these  Influences.  In  this  section  we  will  review  comparable 
movements  in  the  Mediterranean  which  influenced  the  Cypriot  movement  either  directly 
(as  the  defeat  of  the  Greek  communist  movement)  or  indirectly  as  model  cases  or 
examples  to  avoid.  In  this  context  we  will  explore  the  diverse  influences  on  the  Cypriot 
movement  and  how,  in  this  context,  it  might  be  viewed  as  a  hybrid  case.  This  hybridity 
need  not  be  conscious  as  the  above  references  on  the  impact  of  geopolitical  events  may 
have  implied.  A  combination  of  structural  variables  may  produce  the  same  results  in  terms 
of  social  movements  without  the  participants  being  essentially  aware  that  they  are  reliving 
a  similar  experience  as  others.  In  the  following  discussion  ,  for  example,  the  Cypriot 
communists  probably  understood  the  similarities  with  their  Italian  comrades,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  understood  the  parallels  with  the  SPD  ,  which  their  Leninist  political 
education  painted  as  "class  traitors".  The  key  structural  variables  which  will  be  used  below, 
in  discussing  the  Mediterranean  context ,  will  be  the  ones  developed  in  chapter  one  : 
availability  of  avenues  of  integration  and  internal  organizational  emphasis  between 
subculture  and  political  party.  The  goal  Is  to  situate  AKEL  and  the  major  leftist  movements 


14ziartides  (1995). 
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of  the  area  in  the  comparative  framework  outlined  in  the  context  of  that  discussion. 

The  Mediterranean  world  underwent  a  set  of  fundamental  changes  in  the  period 
1940-60  in  relation  to  three  dimensions: 

1 )  the  ensuing  of  the  cold  war, 

2)  the  decolonization  of  north  Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 

3)  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  East  conflict  with  the  creation  of  the  state  of  Israel  ,  the 
reaction  of  the  Arabs,  the  conflict  of  the  superpowers  in  the  area,  and  primarily  ,  of  course, 
the  effort  of  the  West  to  maintain  control  of  the  Suez  canal  and  of  the  area  of  oil 
extraction. 

In  ail  three  dimensions  Cyprus  was  directly  (as  a  colony  with  a  strong  communist 
movement)  and  indirectly  (due  to  its  strategic  location)  involved.  As  far  as  comparative 
counterparts  to  the  Cypriot  leftist  experience  we  can  discern  four  different  types  of 
movements  in  the  area  : 

1 )  anti>colonial  nationalism:  the  Arab  anti-colonial  nationalist  movement; 

2)  social  democracy/labor  in  power;  the  Israeli  labor  movement; 

3)  civil  war-authoritarian  regimes:  the  confrontational  attitude  of  the  Greek  communists 
which  resulted  (due  to  their  defeat)  in  a  regime  of  right  wing  authoritarianism  like  In  Spain  , 

Portugal,  and  Turkey.”*^ 

4)  negative  integration:  the  Italian  and  French  cases  of  a  large  communist  movements 
excluded  from  power  in  a  pattern  reminiscent  of  the  exclusion  of  the  SPD  from  power  In 
pre-World  War  I  Germany. 

The  case  of  Albania  and  Yugoslavia,  where  guem'lla  armies  urKier  the  leadership  of 
the  communist  parties  seized  power  with  or  without  the  support  of  the  Red  Army,  can  be 
excluded  from  the  present  discussion  to  the  degree  that  the  discussion  here  focuses  on 

ISjurkey  actually  in  the  immediate  post  World  War  II  period  experienced  a  "democratic  opening"  but  the 
communist  party  remained  Illegal  and  when  the  Left  resurfaced  in  the  late  1960's  it  was  based,  initially,  in 
the  universifes. 
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the  dynamics  of  areas  which  belonged  to  the  capitalist  world-system  rather  than  to  the 
second  socialist  world. 

The  first  type  of  influence  on  the  Cypriot  Left  was  clearly  the  Arab  anti-colonial 
movement.  A  series  of  movements  developed,  in  the  area,  after  World  War  II  which  aimed 
to  end  the  domination  of  the  Arab  world  by  Western  imperialism;  primarily  at  the  time  from 
French  and  British  colonial  rule.  The  high  moments  of  this  confrontation  were:  1)  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  from  Palestine  in  1 947-48  (which  led  to  the  partition  of  the  area 
and  a  defeat  of  the  Arabs  with  the  creation  of  the  state  of  Israel),  2)  the  rise  to  power  of 
Jamal  'Abd  al-Nasir  in  Egypt  (who  came  to  symbolize  the  rising  radical  pan-Arab 
nationalism)  in  the  early  1950's,  and  his  successful  confrontation  with  the  British  and  the 
French  over  the  control  of  the  Suez  canal  in  1956,  and  3)  the  Algerian  war  of 
independence  (1954-62)  which  became  an  archetypical  anti-colonial  confrontation  of  mass 
mobilization/guerrilla  wai%re,  and  In  which  the  issues  of  nationalism  were  fused  with 
demands  for  social  justice/socialism.  In  between  these  "high  moments"  the  colonial  powers 
withdrew  from  all  countries  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Mediterranean  arid  a  set  of 
regimes  committed  to  some  form  of  Arab  nationalism  emerged. 

Two  types  of  regimes  emerged  in  this  context:  traditionalist  regimes  based  largely  on 
monarchies  (Arabian  peninsula,  Morocco,  Jordan,  and  until  1969  Libya)  which  were 
directly  or  indirectly  under  Western  influence;  and  radical  nationalist  ones  (Egypt.  Syria, 

Algeria)  which  attempted  to  fuse  nationalism  and  a  form  of  socialist  rhetoric.  According 

to  Hourani  the  elements  which  fused  on  the  popular  level  in  order  to  create  the  radical 
post  colonial  version  of  Arabism  were  three: 

1 )  the  idea  of  the  Third  World,  of  a  common  front  of  the  developing  countries,  embodied  at 
the  time  In  the  non-aligned  movement; 

2)  the  idea  of  Arab  unity,  according  to  which  the  Arabs  had  a  common  cultural  and 

l®Whlch  in  reality  meant  efforts  to  modernize  via  the  state  as  central  soda!  agency.  See  Albert  Hourani 
.1991.  A  History  of  the  Arab  Peoples.  London.  Faber  and  Faber,  p.  381. 
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historical  heritage  and  their  unity,  beyond  the  divisions  of  the  states  coming  out  of  the 
colonial  regime,  was  a  necessary  pre-condition  for  social  and  moral  development; 

3)  The  idea  of  socialism,  implying  public/state  ownership  of  major  productive  enterprises 
and  an  effort  at  a  rrrore  equitable  distribution  of  income. 

These  elements  ,  as  Gellner^T^  also  notes,  were  built  on  a  subtext  of  appeal  to  a 

reformed  version  of  Islam.  It  is  noteworthy,  in  this  context,  that  the  Idea  of  socialism  was 
actually  a  later  addition  to  the  main  ingredients  of  Arab  radical  nationalism  under  the 
influence  of  the  anti-colonial  struggle  (Algeria)  or  the  growth  of  socialist  and  communist 
groups  (Egypt,  Iraq).  Hourani  notes  on  the  ways  in  which  the  above  three  elements  were 
integrated  into  popular  movements  : 

"  In  the  Magrib ,  the  circumstances  of  the  struggle  against  French  rule  had  led  to  the 
creation  of  nationalist  movements  with  wider  popular  support  and  better  organization 
than  those  further  east..[..l 

in  most  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  independence  had  been  achieved  by  manipulation 
of  political  forces,  both  internal  and  external,  and  by  negotiations  which  were  relatively 
peaceful,  in  spite  of  moments  of  popular  disturbance.  Power  in  the  newly  independent 
states  came  in  the  first  instance  into  the  hands  of  ruling  fomilies  or  educated  elites.. 

In  these  countries  political  movements  tended  to  break  up  after  independence,  and  the 
way  lay  open  to  new  movements  and  ideologies,  which  would  blend  the  elements  of 
nationalism,  religion,  and  social  justice  in  a  more  appealing  fashion.  The  Muslim 
Brothers  were  such  a  movement,  particularly  in  Egypt,  the  Sudan  and  Syria. 
Cfommunist  and  socialist  groups  also  fc^un  to  play  a  signifeant  role  in  opposition  both 

to  imperial  rule  in  its  last  phase  and  to  the  new  governments  which  took  its  pi£K:e.’'  ^  ^ 

The  "political  gap"  in  the  Middle  East  was  filled  in  the  1950's  with  the  development  of  two 

kinds  of  movements  :  the  Ba'th  movement  in  Syria  and  Iraq,  and  the  rise  of  the  Nasirist 

regime  In  Egypt  which  attempted  to  develop  a  more  synthetic  approach  to  the  elements 

constituting  the  popular  trend  of  Arab  nationalism  .  These  movements  ,  despite  their 

increasing  focus  on  socialism,  tended  to  rely  more  on  the  leadership  of  military  officers 

from  peasant  or  migrant  background.  These  elites  tended  to  give  to  the  regimes 

established  an  appealing  image  in  relation  to  the  masses  of  the  rural  population,  but  also 

an  eiuthoritarian  outlook  in  relation  to  leftist  groups  or  even  to  the  concept  of  class  conflict. 

I^Geilner  (1983).  Gellner  parallels  actually  this  reformed  version  of  Islam  to  Protestantism. 

ISHourani  (1991),  p.  402-3. 
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In  effect  the  communist  groups  of  Egypt  and  Iraq  which  played  a  significant  role  in  the 

mobilizations  of  the  1940’s  were  either  coopted  or  repressed/marginalized. 

The  Cypriot  case  seems  structurally  closer  to  Its  most  immediate  surroundings,  the 
Middle  East,  rather  than  the  Magrib  as  outlined  above.  The  existence  of  British  colonial 

rule  and  the  interaction  of  the  countries  of  the  area  with  Cyprus^®  created  similar 

conditions.  Thus  the  British  did  try,  as  we  saw,  to  transfer  power  to  the  Cypriots  in  the  late 
1940's,  prefem'ng  ,  as  in  the  Arab  countries  of  the  area,  to  hand  it  to  traditional  or  friendly 
elites.  The  failure  of  the  attempt  at  self-government ,  in  this  context,  was  due  to  a  Cypriot 
peculiarity  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  area:  the  existence  of  a  leftist  mass  movement 
which  could  have  assumed  power  if  elections  were  held.  Despite  the  comparative 
differences,  it  is  still  noteworthy  that  the  most  influential  communist  movement  In  the  Arab 
world  existed  in  Egypt;  demonstrating  ,  Ironically,  that  the  Left  had  more  ground  to 
develop  in  the  context  of  the  modernization  and  secularization  brought  about  by 
colonialism  rather  than  in  the  authoritarian  nationalist  regimes  which  followed  .  The  latter, 
In  effect,  created  a  regime  of  "forced  integration". 

In  relation  to  actual  direct  influences,  the  most  significant  message  for  the  Cypriot  Left 
was  the  partition  of  Palestine.  The  division  of  the  area  between  two  ethnically  opposed 
groups  (which,  in  the  eyes  of  leftists,  appeared  as  both  oppressed)  was  seen  as  an 
application  of  the  policy  of  "divide  and  rule".This  was  the  scenario  that  the  Cypriot  Left  tried 
to  avert  since  the  1 950's  in  relation  to  the  bicommunal  conflicts  between  the  G/Cs  and 
T/Cs. 

The  most  powerful  direct  positive  example  for  Cypriots  (irrespective  of  ideological 
persuasion  actually),  in  terms  of  the  anti-colonial  movement,  was  Arab  nationalism  as 

Egypt  they  played  also  a  significant  role  in  the  development  of  a  Marxist  current  in  the  intelligentsia. 
20cyprus  had  cultural  links  with  Egypt  primarily,  specially  via  Cypriots  migrants  (one  of  them  was  Vatis 
himself,  who  .as  we  noted  .became  a  communist  in  Egypt).  Kyrris  (1 986)  notes  that  until  the  first  decades 
of  the  20th  century,  Cypriot  newspapers  compared  cultural  developments  on  the  island  to  trends  in  Beirut 
and  Alexandria. 
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embodied  in  the  Nasirist  regime  in  Egypt.  After  AKEL's  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  self- 
government  in  1949,  It  was  evident  that  anti-colonialism  was  more  significant  than  political 
reform  for  the  Cypriot  Left;  and  this  change  of  focus  coincided  with  the  growing  anti- 
colonial  mobilizations  in  the  area.  In  1948.  for  example  ,  the  communist  party  of  Iraq 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  mobilizations  which  led  to  the  cancelling  of  a  military 
agreement  between  the  country  and  Britain  .  In  this  context,  the  rise  of  Arab  nationalism 
and  especially  the  confrontation  of  Nasir  with  the  British  and  the  French  in  1 956  had  a 
catalytic  impact  on  all  the  people  of  the  area  including  the  Cypriots.  It  seemed  as  If  there 
was  a  strong  local  power  which  could  resist  the  West;  and  the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union 
added  to  the  allure  of  the  Nasirist  regime  for  the  Cypriot  Left.  But  It  was  not  only  the  Left 

which  was  fascinated.  Actually  Nasir  became  a  symbol  even  for  the  activists  of  EOKA.^I 

and  in  general  Makarios  and  Nasir  developed  a  close  relation  as  regional  and  global 
leaders  of  the  non-aligned  movement  which  was  developing  then.  In  effect  Arab 
nationalism  was  the  broader  movement  within  which  one  could  place  the  resurgent  militant 
nationalism  of  the  ,  otherwise  for  decades  collaborationist,  Cypriot  right  wing. 

Thus  the  general  environment  can  explain,  in  part,  the  rise  of  the  anti-colonial 
dimension  in  the  politics  of  the  Left.  And  it  can  account  also  for  the  tendency  of  the  Left  to 
increasingly  accept  Makarios'  hegemony  since  he  appeared  as  a  leader  of  the  regional 
anti-western  forces,  even  if  he  represented  internally  a  form  of  nationalism  which  was 
antagonistic  to  the  Left.  But  the  Left  was  not  eclipsed  or  marginalized  (as  the  elections  of 
1960  demonstrated)  with  the  rise  of  this  ,  let  us  call  it  'Third  Worldist  nationalism",  as  the 
small  but  activist  communist  parties  of  Egypt  and  Iraq.  It  maintained  itself  as  a  distinct 
ideological,  political,  and  social  force;  a  phenomenon  which  did  not  really  have  a  counter 
part  In  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East,  except  Israel  which  "belonged" ,  however,  to  the 
"other",  the  western  camp. 


21  Interview  with  Petros  Stylianou  (fall  1997);  unpublished. 
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In  the  1940's.  and  even  earlier,  the  Jewish  Immigrants  in  Palestine  were  divided  into 
leftists  and  rightists  with  the  former  advocating  a  form  of  socialism  which  ranged  from 
social  democracy  to  utopian  socialism  as  evidenced  in  the  kibbutz.  The  Israeli  Left  played  a 
hegemonic  role  in  the  Israeli  Resistance  movement  of  the  1940’s  (the  Haganah )  and  in 
the  critical  period  of  1944-46  the  mainstream  Jewish  movement,  under  the  leadership  of 
Ben  Gurion,  launched  attacks  against  the  right  wing  group  ”lrgun".  After  1948  the  Israeli 

Left  was  organized  in  a  variety  of  parties^^  which  coalesced  in  the  labor  party  in  the 

1960's.  The  Left  emerged  as  the  hegemonic  force  in  the  state  and  society  of  Israel  for 
decades  and  managed  to  create  an  extensive  welfare  system.  The  communist  party  of 
Israel  ,on  the  contrary,  was  confined  to  expressing  primarily  the  Palestinian  population  of 

country .23  Thus  the  Jewish  Israeli  Left  followed  the  western  pattern  of  social  democracy 

but  in  the  particular  region  it  acted,  until  the  1980’s,  on  an  ethnically-exclusive  nationalist 
platform. 

The  Cypriots  actually  helped  the  Jews  who  were  trying  to  reach  Palestine  in  the  mid¬ 
forties  and  at  least  one  of  the  leading  leftists  of  the  period  24-  developed  commercial 
interests  with  Israel.  There  were  also  efforts  to  create  kibbutz-style  communities  in  Cyprus 
by  war  veterans. 25  But  in  general  the  relation  of  the  Cypriot  and  the  Israeli  Left  stayed  at 

that.  When  ,  in  the  1950's,  Israel  moved  towards  the  American  sphere  of  influence,  the 
Cypriot  Left  (and  the  Right  as  we  noted)  identified  with  the  Arabs. 

In  this  case  we  can  see  one  of  the  forms  of  the  hybridity  of  the  Cypriot  Left.  Its 
ideological  and  practical  orientation  brought  it  closer  to  the  Israeli  Left  while  the  anti- 


22The  unifying  organizational  dimension,  before  political  unification,  was  the  trade  union  movement 

23The  turning  point  for  the  communist  party  was  its  pro-soviet  position  in  the  1950*3  as  Israel  was 
increasingly  lini^,  in  terms  of  geopolitical  Interests,  with  the  West 

24see  the  case  of  Prodromos  Papavasiliou;  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Left  in  the  Varosha  area  in  the 
1940's. 

25Kypros  Kourtellaris.  1996.  /  Protopori.  Nicosia.  Pangypria  Syneryatild  Omospondia. 
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colonial  mood  of  the  Cypriots  in  general,  and  the  specific  geopolitical  attitudes  of  the 
Cypriot  Left  in  the  1950's.  put  It  in  the  camp  of  the  Arab  Third  Worldist  tendency.  The 
causes  of  this  hybridity  might  be  traced  to  external  (geopolitical)  and  internal  (structure  of 
the  political  system)  causes.  The  identificafon  with  the  Arabs  seems  to  have  been  a 
product  of  geopolitical  variables.  The  Cypriots  were  a  native  population  In  opposition  to  a 
colonial  regime  and  this  Inevitably  brought  them  in  the  same  camp  as  the  Arabs;  the 

difference  in  religion  in  this  context  did  not  play  a  significant  rote.26  jhe  similarities  with 

the  Israeli  Left,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  traced  to  the  structure  of  the  Internal  political 
system.  Decades  of  British  colonialism  in  Cyprus  and  the  culture  of  the  European 
immigrants  who  came  to  dominate  Israeli  society,  created  a  more  open  political  system  for 
integration  and/or  for  the  allowance  of  the  existence  of  an  autonomous  subculture  of  the 
Left  In  the  case  of  "negative  integration". 

The  socialist-Marxist  Left  In  the  Arab  world,  actually,  found  space  to  develop  as  a 
legal,  long  lasting  force  among  the  Palestinians  ,  in  Lebanon  and  in  South  Yemen  (which 
was  the  only  country  to  have  a  Marxist  regime  after  the  end  of  British  colonialism  in  the 

1960’s) .  In  these  three  cases  the  co-existence  of  ethnic  identities'^  or  of  nationalism's 

with  either  a  legal  framework  (Lebanon,  Yemen-British  colonialism)  or  the  experience  of 
the  semi-autonomous  regime  of  refugee  camps  (In  the  case  of  the  Palestinians)  allowed 
socialist  Ideas  to  develop  and  acquire  a  mass  appeail.  Despite  the  Cypriot  Left’s  geopolitical 
alliance  with  Arab  nationalism,  the  latter,  internally,  was  closer  to  the  militant  nationalism 
of  the  Cypriot  Right  that  Makarios  embodied  in  the  1950's.  The  most  distinctive 
characteristic,  of  both,  was  the  blending  of  tradition  and  modernity  in  a  strong  leadership 

26Actually  the  Intellectual  father  of  Balhism  was  a  Christ'an  .  And  In  relation  to  Cyprus  the  Arabs,  despite 
their  religion,  were  consistently  pro-G/C. 

27such  as  the  case  of  Lebanon  In  which  there  were  Muslim  religious  groups  in  a  society  dominated 
(politically)  by  Christians. 

28such  as  the  cases  of  Palestinian  refugees  struggling  against  Israeli  occupation  or  the  anti-colonial 
movement  in  Yemen. 
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embodied  in  such  figures  as  Makarios  and  Nasir.  And  evidently  this  imagery  was 
particularly  attractive  to  the  peasantry.  The  Left  ,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  more  secular^S 

understanding  of  the  conflicts  and,  even  though  it  accepted  the  hegemony  of  nationalism, 
its  politics  were  less  driven  by  the  need  to  homogenize  the  population  and  maintain  some 
imaginary  purity  of  tradition  and  more  by  geopolitical  concerns,  in  effect,  as  we  saw,  the 
Cypriot  Left  was  to  a  degree  a  product  of  the  British  colonial  period.  It  existed  because  the 
British  allowed  the  self-organization  of  the  lower  classes  and  provided  the  cultural  and 
institutional  framework  for  it.  The  acceptance  of  nationalism  by  the  Cypriot  Left  was  even 
more  muted  due  to  the  existence  of  a  large  and  "key"  (in  terms  of  political  developments) 
minority,  the  T/Cs.  Eventually,  as  we  saw,  the  Cypriot  Left  developed  and  articulated  Its 
own  form  of  patriotism  which  was  inclusive  of  both  communities. 

The  other  form  of  hybridity  came  from  a  combination  of  the  anti-colonial  dimension  of 
the  Cypriot  movement  with  Its  experience  as  a  mass  movement  led  by  the  communists  .  In 
this  dimension  the  counterparts  should  be  sought  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  i.e.,  in  southern  Europe.  The  Israeli  Left  may  have  had  practical  goals 
which  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Cypriot  Left,  but  ultimately  the  former  seized  power  and 
established  a  social  democratic  hegemony  .  The  exclusion  of  the  Cypriot  Left  from  power, 
and  its  geopolitical  association  with  the  Soviet  Union,  brought  It  in  a  situation  similar  to  the 
mass  communist  movements  of  southern  Europe  which  faced  a  regime  of  "negative 
integration".  The  other  model  of  the  area ,  that  of  right  wing  authoritarian  dictatorships  (as 
in  Greece  and  Spain)  was  the  model  that  the  Cypriot  Left  tried,  quite  consciously,  to  avoid 
through  the  pwlicy  of  "popular/national  unity". 

In  the  western  part  of  southern  Europe,  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  the  dictatorships  of 
the  Intenwar  period  maintained  themselves  until  the  1 970's.  Political  events  in  Spain  may 
have  been  frozen,  but  the  Spanish  civil  war  was  the  event  which  exerted  probably  the 


29see  chapter  four.  The  Left,  was  also,  as  we  saw,  largely  urban-based. 
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most  decisive  Influence  on  the  politics  of  the  Left  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  1940's.  The 
failed  revolution  ,  the  international  isolation  of  the  Republic  during  the  civil  war.  and  the 
internal  conflicts  of  the  democratic  front  which  ultimately  helped  Franco,  had  exerted  a 

decisive  influence  on  many  leftists  movements.^  The  influence  was  not  simply  the  result 

of  distant  analysis.  Many  communist  activists,  and  subsequent  leaders  of  the  communist 
movement,  fought  in  Spain  (as  members  of  the  International  Brigades)  and  had  a 
personal  experience  of  the  events.  The  caution  of  the  Italian  communists  could  be  traced 

to  the  Spanish  experience.^"*  Cyprus  had  its  own  direct  influence  also.  A  group  of 

Cypriots  .residing  at  the  time  in  London,  joined  the  International  Brigades;  among  them 
was  the  subsequent  general  secretary  of  the  party,  E.  Papaioanou,  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  policy  of  national  unity. 

Of  the  other  Mediterranean  countries  ,  France  is  the  least  comparable  to  Cyprus  for 
historical  reasons.  France  was  a  global  hegemonic  power  which  had  a  democratic  regime 
since  the  19th  century.  In  the  post  war  period  in  France  there  was  a  vibrant  leftist 
movement  expressed  by  the  communist  party  and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  smaller  socialist 
formations  { until  1968  at  least),  and  an  increasingly  hegemonic  trend  In  the  intelligentsia. 
Actually  the  French  communist  party  in  the  post  war  period  played  in  some  cases  the  role 

of  the  leading  center  for  western  communists.^2 

Cyprus  can  be  compared  more  adequately  to  Italy  and  Greece  in  the  1940’s.  Greece 
can  be  compared  and  related  to  Cyprus  on  two  counts: 

1)  political  developments  In  Greece  had  a  direct  impact  on  Cyprus  and  the  leftist 

^Ospanish  veterans  held  leading  positions  in  the  communist  parties  of  Italy,  Poland,  Yugoslavia. 

31  Joan  Barth  Urban  .1986.  Moscow  and  the  Italian  Communist  Party.  Ithaca.  Cornell  University  Press. 

32Thls  seemed  to  bo  true  of  the  Greek  communists.  The  formation  of  a  "government  of  the  mountains"  in 
1947  was  announced  at  the  congress  of  the  PCF  and  subsequently  the  French  communists,  and  the 
broader  French  Left,  were  among  the  most  consistent  supporters  of  the  persecuted  Greek  leftists.  The 
Cypriot  party  had  a  consistent  cooperation  with  the  British  communist  party  and  in  the  late  1940’s  It  did 
consult  the  Greek  communists  on  the  DiaskeptiM.  When  a  party  dei^ation  was  sent  abroad  to  solicit 
opinions  on  the  policy  of  self-government,  it  did  ask  the  French  in  addition  to  East  bloc  communists. 
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movement  since  Greek  nationalism  was  increasingly  dominating  Cypriot  cultural  and 
pditicai  trends; 

2)  Cyprus  was  a  colony  and  Greece  was  occupied  In  the  period  1941-44,  thus  creating 
the  conditions  for  the  emergence  of  movements  linking  demands  for  national  liberation 
and  social  change.  Actually  the  Greek  Left  would  be  attempting  to  link  these  two 
dimensions  until  the  1 980's. 

In  Greece  the  German  occupation  ,  following  a  dictatorship  imposed  with  the  blessing  of 
the  King  In  1936,  and  the  collaboration  of  sections  of  the  Right  with  the  Nazi  occupation, 
opened  a  political  space  for  the  communist  party  (KKE)  to  emerge  as  the  organizer  of  the 
anti-Nazi  resistance  In  both  the  cities  and  the  countryside.  The  Greek  movement  reached 
Impressive  dimensions  by  1944;  It  even  managed  to  organize  elections  In  the  "liberated 
areas"  for  the  election  of  a  government  of  the  Resistance.  The  guerrilla  army,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  now  legendary  figure  of  Arts  Veloukhiotis,  reached  the  number  of 
70,000  and  had  under  its  control  large  areas  of  the  countryside,  and  by  the  end  of  1 944  it 
controlled  the  whole  of  the  country  except  for  Athens.  The  Greek  movement,  in  this  sense, 
could  be  compared  to  the  Yugoslavian  under  Tito;  with  the  difference,  of  course,  that  the 
Greek  movement  was  eventually  crushed  militarily. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Greek  movement  had  no  comparison.  In  the  post  war  agreements 
between  the  great  powers  Greece  was  granted  to  the  British  sphere  of  influence.  The 
leadership  of  the  communist  party  fell  easily  victim  to  the  British  manipulations.  In  the 
spring  of  1 944  it  joined  a  coalition  government  in  the  Middle  East  with  the  royalists  under  a 

liberal  prime  minister.33  in  November,  Churchill  sent  a  clear  note  to  his  foreign  minister 

that  he  was  expecting  a  confrontation  with  EAM  (the  "National  Liberation  Front" 
dominated  by  the  communist  party)  and  that  troops  should  be  transferred  to  Greece  In 
order  to  hold  the  major  cities.  The  confrontation  erupted  in  early  December  after  a  series 


33The  father  of  the  subsequent  prime  minister  A.  Papandreou. 
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of  provocations  .  The  provocations  started  with  the  demand  that  the  guemllas  should  be 
disbanded  and  join  the  royalist  army  which  came  from  the  Middle  East  and  which  had 

been  cleared  from  any  leftists  the  previous  spring. 34  jhe  Left  refused  to  accept  the 

demand  Insisting  on  the  formation  of  a  national  army  which  would  include  the  guerrillas  on 
an  equal  basis  as  the  right  wingers.  The  tension  reached  its  climax  on  December  3,  when 
a  mass  demonstration  was  shot  at  by  the  police  sparking  a  revolution  in  Athens.  After  a 
month  of  fighting  the  British  managed  to  recapture  the  capital .  The  leadership  of  the  Left 
made  another  effort  at  compromise  by  signing  an  agreement  to  surrender  the  guns.  The 
agreement  was  actually  the  green  light  for  an  genocida!  attack  against  the  Left. 
Veloukhiotis  refused  to  obey  and  he  eventually  committed  suidde  in  order  to  avoid  arrest  , 
while  the  Left  had  to  take  up  guns  again  in  1946  and  by  1947  a  full  fledged  civil  war  broke 
out .  This  time,  however,  the  external  patron  of  the  Right  had  changed:  the  Americans 
moved  in  to  substitute  the  British.The  second  guerrilla  army  of  the  Greek  Left  was 
defeated  In  1949  and  withdrew  In  the  socialist  countries  alongside  tens  of  thousands  of 
refugees.  The  thousands  of  leftists  who  stayed  behind  would  suffer  from  persecutions 
through  the  1950's  and  1960's  until  1974  when  the  regime  of  the  cold  war  collapsed  due 
to  coup  and  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus  -  to  which  the  then  Right  wing  dictatorship 

proved  totally  incapable  to  respond.  In  1981  a  newly  formed  socialist  party  ,  PASOK, 
came  to  power,  and  the  Left  of  the  1940's  was  not  only  vindicated  but  in  effect  has  been 

increasingly  constructed  to  appear  as  part  of  the  "glorious  past  of  the  Greek  nation".35 
The  hegemony  of  the  Left  in  Greece  In  the  past  twenty  years  Is  undisputed  both  politically 


34x116  Cypriot  soidiers  watched  the  repression  (Fantts:1997)  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  acted  to 
strengthen  their  moderation  in  the  post  war  period. 

35The  hagiography  of  Veioukhlotis  is  the  most  characteristic.  From  a  "murderer**  (as  the  Right  designated 
him)  he  has  been  transformed  into  a  prophetic  and  tragic  figure  representative  of  the  "Greek  nation".  The 
fact  that  he  was  denounced  by  the  p£u1y  (for  refusing  to  abide  by  the  agreement  to  surrender  the  guns) 
before  committing  suicide,  has  hetp^  also  to  distance  him  symbolically  from  the  party. 
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and  culturally  36  Yet  the  communist  party  has  been  confined  to  a  low  electoral  share  in 

comparison  with  the  socialists.  The  aura  of  the  party  of  heroic  struggles  and  martyrs  still 
surrounds  it,  but  so  does  the  legacy  of  political  mistakes  ,  Internal  conflicts,  and  splits.  The 
communist  party  in  this  sense  has  been  closer  to  the  Bolshevik  model  but  it  failed  at  the 
critical  years  (1944-46)  to  seize  power  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country  forced 
the  party  into  a  clandestine  functioning  while  a  legal  front  party  of  the  Left,  EDA, 
continued  to  express  it  until  1967  in  conditions  of  surveillance  rather  than  negative 
integration.  In  this  sense  the  party  managed  to  maintain  an  image  of  underground 
heroism  but  it  did  not  really  have  the  political  space  to  develop  a  subculture  (as  the 
German  SPD  or  the  Italian  communist  party,  the  PCI,  discussed  below)  due  to  the 
political  and  historical  context.  The  socialist  party  (PASOK),  which  was  formed  in  1974 
around  A.  Papandreou,  managed  to  capitalize  on  the  strong  anti-right  wing  feeling  of  the 
people  on  the  Left  and  the  Center,  and  it  developed  to  be  the  main  party  of  the  Left;  but 
a  party  associated  soon  with  the  management  of  power. 

The  Greek  case  provides  an  example  of  the  violent  elimination  of  the  Left  and  a 
ruthless  dictatorship  for  about  30  years,  and  then  the  overthrow  of  that  regime  and  the 
emergence  of  a  social  democratic  hegemony.  The  Cypriot  leftists  were  affected  directly,  in 
a  negative  manner,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Greek  Left  and  thus  tried  consciously  to  avoid  the 
pattern  of  civi!  war  and  violent  confrontation.  Greece  was,  in  a  way,  the  case  to  be  avoided 
in  the  West  as  the  partition  of  Palestine  was  the  the  negative  example  to  be  avoided  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  positive  and  parallel  example  for  the  Cypriot  Left  was  by  the  Italian 
communist  party.  The  Italian  party  managed  to  avoid  civil  war  and  maintain  a  distinct 
leftist  subculture  akin,  in  many  ways,  to  the  social  democratic  subculture  in  Imperial 
Germany. 

The  Italian  communist  party  was  formed  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Russian  Revolution  like 

^tn  electoral  terms  the  leftist  parties  receive  something  between  52%  and  60%  of  the  votes.  The  cultural 
scene  is  akin  to  tiie  French. 
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the  Greek  and  the  Cypriot  one.  At  the  early  stages  the  party  was  small  and  developed 
actually  in  the  context  of  an  existing  working  class  movement  which  included  a  strong 
socialist  party  and  an  activist  radical  tradition  with  significant  anarchist  Influences.  In  this 
sense  the  Italian  case  was  doser  to  the  Spanish  case  where  there  was  already,  before 
the  Russian  Revolution,  a  significant  and  vibrant  working  class  and  socialist  movement. 
The  Italian  communist  party  acquired  a  mass  following  as  a  form  of  resistance  to  the 
fascist  regime.  But  it  had  ail  along  an  organizational  rival  in  the  socialist  party.  In  the 
elections  for  the  constituent  assembly  In  1 946,  for  example,  the  socialists  managed  to  get 

a  slightly  higher  percentage  than  the  communists.^^ 

The  communist  party  had  managed  to  attract  the  militant  wing  of  the  lower  classes  and 
sections  of  the  middle  classes  and  actually  in  1944-45  there  were  local  demands  for 
seizing  power  on  the  model  of  Yugoslavia.  In  1944,  however,  the  leader  of  the  party,  P. 
Togliatti,  returned  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  made  a  turn  In  the  militant  position  of  the 
party  by  accepting  participation  in  the  coalition  government  under  the  king  of  Italy.  This 
turn  must  have  come  after  an  advice  from  Stalin  since  in  the  same  period  the  French 
communist  party  made  a  similar  turn;  and  this  was  also  the  period  that  the  Greek 
communists  accepted  participating  in  a  coalition  government.  For  the  Italian  leadership, 
however,  the  choices  and  possibilities  were  substantially  different  from  those  In  Greece. 

The  Italian  communist  party  was  growing  but  it  was  not  the  dominant  force  essentially 
in  the  Resistance.  The  communists  had  to  rely  on  a  broad  alliance  which  included  both  the 
socialists  and  the  Christian  democrats.  This  spirit  of  unity  against  fascism  was  reinforced  by 
the  fact  that  Italy  had  an  native  bom  fascist  movement  (not  just  a  foreign  occupation  as  in 
Greece)  and  as  early  as  1936  Togliatti  had  contemplated  with  real  concern  the  appeal  of 
fascism  to  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes.  In  this  sense  there  was  an  ovemding  concern 
to  prevent  the  reemergence  of  fascism  and  encourage  actively  the  establishment  of  a 


S^The  socialists  received  Just  above  20%  and  the  communists  19%. 
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democracy.  Togliatti  introduced,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  the  concept  of  "progressive 
democracy"  and  emphasized  strongly  the  need  to  build  a  movement  which  would  enhance 
democracy . 

On  another  level  the  liberation  of  Italy,  despite  local  uprisings  and  the  Resistance 
movement,  was  the  result  of  an  invasion  by  the  allies,  primarily  the  Americans.  Thus  an 
effort  by  the  Left  to  seize  power  would  have  implied  an  American  intervention.  And  the 
Americans  (despite  wanting  to  get  rid  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  regime  such  as  the  king) 
reinforced  local  authority  mechanisms,  such  as  the  mafia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rise  of 
popular  movements.  In  this  context  the  communists  had  to  confront  the  possibility  of 
Immediate  repression.  Thus  in  1944-45  and  1947  (after  an  assassination  attempt  against 
Togliatti)  the  leadership  of  the  communists  emphasized  strongly  the  avoidance  of  "verbal 
extremism"  and  actually  moved  to  discourage  spontaneous  uprisings  or  even 
"independent  republics"  which  were  supported  in  some  areas  with  a  strong  regionallst 

traditions.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1947  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war  led  to  a  more  direct  American 
intervention  which  was  aimed  at  the  expulsion  of  the  communists  from  the  Italian  and 
French  governments.  The  French  communist  party  was  excluded  after  a  series  of  strikes 
while  in  Italy  the  exclusion  of  the  communists  led  to  a  bitter  electoral  contest  in  1948  in 
which  the  allied  Left  reached  one  third  of  the  vote  and  was  subsequently  excluded  from 

the  government  well  into  the  1 990's.^  One  should  note  here  that  the  the  above  pattern 

of  exclusion  coincides  historically  with  the  pattern  of  exclusion  of  the  Cypriot  Left  from 
the  Institutions  of  power  in  the  G/C  community  and  the  refusal  of  the  British  to  make  any 
concessions  in  the  discussions  for  self-government.  And  it  might  be  argued,  in  this 
context,  that  eventually  the  British  would  have  been  unwilling  to  reach  an  agreement  on 


SSHobsbawm  (1959). 

39  This  refers  to  the  communist  party.  The  socialists  started  joining  coalition  governments  from  the  I960's. 
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the  constitution  for  self-government  even  if  the  Left  followed  the  policy  of  Serves  and 
Adamantos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  confrontations  in  Western  Europe  ,  and  the 
intensification  of  the  civil  war  in  Greece,  must  have  acted  also  to  inspire  the  confrontational 
spirit  of  the  Cypriot  Left  in  the  period  1947-48.  The  eventual  expulsion  of  the  Italian  and 
French  communists  from  the  governments,  and  the  "normalization"  of  the  situation  in 
those  countries,  in  addition  to  the  eventual  defeat  of  the  Greek  communists  in  1949,  must 

have  strengthened  the  faction^  of  the  party  which  opposed  the  head  on  confrontation 

and  must  have  prepared  the  ground  for  the  return  of  the  party  to  the  policy  of  national 
unity,  which  implied  the  change  to  the  slogan  of  "enosis  and  only  enosis".  In  this  context 
the  seemingly  bizarre  changes  of  party  policy  become  more  comprehensible  when  looked 
at  in  the  broader  geopolitical  context  of  the  period.  The  Cypriot  Left  was  acting,  in  a  way, 
as  part  of  a  Mediterranean  communist  movement  which  exploded  in  protest  in  the  period 
1 947-48,  and  after  the  consolidation  of  the  regime  of  the  cold  war  geopolitically  it  lowered 
its  banners  since  It  realized  that  it  belonged  to  the  "enemy  camp"  in  the  new  global  division 
of  power.  The  Greek  communists  fought  and  lost  to  the  bitter  end  while  the  French 
withdrew  In  an  isolationist  policy.  The  Cypriots  moved  in  the  opposite  direction  :  of  seeking 
national  unity  in  the  context  of  the  anti-colonial  struggle  while  maintaining  their  autonomy 
on  the  basis  of  the  proletarian  and  pro-soviet  image  of  the  party.  The  response  of  the 
Italians  was  close  to  the  Cvoriot  case. 

The  Italian  communists,  despite  their  failure  to  win  the  election  of  1 948,  had  managed, 
however,  to  become  the  dominant  force  on  the  Left  and  to  experience  subsequently  a 
small  but  steady  growth  in  their  electoral  share.  In  its  relation  to  Moscow  the  Italian  party 
attempted  to  maintain  a  degree  of  autonomy  as  evidenced  in  its  effort  to  develop  "an 
Italian  path  to  socialism"  on  the  basis  of  Gramsci’s  "notebooks",  and  the  refusal  of  Togliatti 
to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  Cominform.  At  the  same  time  the  PCI  followed  the 


40see  chapter  five. 
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general  pattern  of  communist  parties  at  the  time:  it  developed  a  strong  anti-American 
patriotic  discourse  in  association  with  an  emphasis  on  the  need  to  enhance  "national  unity" 
and  democratize  society;  a  pattern  which  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Cypriot  case  after 
1 949  .  The  shift  of  communist  rhetoric  to  patriotic  anti-Americanism  was  influenced  by 

changes  In  Soviet  policy^"*  but  its  roots  lay  also  (or  even  primarily)  In  the  political  conditions 

that  developed  In  Western  Europe  after  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war.  The  western 

communist  parties  were  forced,  after  a  small  reprieve  in  the  mid-forties,  into  a  regime  of 

"negative  integration"  as  the  SPD  in  the  pre-1914  period.  They  were  allowed  to  exist  in  a 

legal  framework  of  parliamentary  politics,  but  their  rise  to  power  was  excluded  from  the 

realistic  possibilities  of  the  political  system.  In  this  context  the  Italian  communists  developed 

their  own  subculture  of  the  Left.  This  subculture  was  influenced  by  the  local  Catholic 

traditions  arxl  was  rooted  in  institutions  of  everydayness  ; 

"...the  PCI  set  out  to  form  multiple  united  fronts  "from  below"  in  order  to  win  "partial" 
economic  and  political  improvements.  From  the  perspective  of  the  party's  own  historical 
experience,  it  sought  to  use  all  available  legal  possibilities  to  shore  up  (and,  it  was 
hoped,  extend)  its  presence  in  a  polity  dominated  by  the  Christian  democrats  and 
polarized  by  intense  hostility  and  distrust.  [...]  In  a  sense  the  partito  nuovo  t  new  party 
as  envisioned  by  the  Itatian  leadership]  began  to  mirror  the  psychological  and  structural 
characteristics  of  Italian  Catholicism  rather  than  the  political  culture  of  Soviet  Leninism. 

For  one  thing,  the  PCI  lowest  territorial  units,  its  neighborhood  sections,  soon  assumed 
the  same  comprehensive  role  as  the  church  in  the  everyday  lives  of  their  members. 

The  neighborhood  organizations  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  parishes  of  the 
Catholic  church  fulfilled  similar  social,  cultural ,  and  political  functions,  all  the  more  so 
because  of  the  close  personal  ties  be^een  Christian  Democratic  politicians  and  clergy 
at  the  local  level.  Even  though  the  number  of  Soviet-type  Communist  cells  (usually 
geared  to  the  workplace)  grew  more  rapidly  than  sections  in  the  late  1940s,  the  latter 
became  the  more  influential  organizational  bodies.  Meanwhile,  for  PCI  militants  the 
ageless  dichotomy  between  the  things  of  God  and  the  things  of  Caesar  took  on  a 
temporal  cast.  Rank  and  file  Communists  participated  constructively,  if  reluctantly,  in  a 
system  dominated  by  the  Christian  Democratic  ^ablishment,  all  the  while  dreaming  of 
the  heaven  on  earth  which  the  PCI  media  and  their  own  sentiments  equated  with 

Stalin's  Russia."  ^2 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  Cypriot  Left  had  many  parallels  with  those  of  the 
Italian  Left  especially  in  the  development  of  local  institutions  which  paralleled  similar 


4-1  Urban  (1986). 

42urban  (1986),  p.  119-220. 
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traditions  inspired  by  the  church.'^  In  the  Cypriot  case,  though,  the  Left  did  not  develop 

with  an  organizational  rival  or  a  pre-existing  radical  tradition.  On  the  contrary  the  tradition 
of  British  colonialism  made  up  another  dimension  of  its  hybridity  .  Thus  the  Cypriot  Left 
had  also  elements  from  the  British  labor  party  (in  its  legalistic  and  reformist  attitude)  and  it 
relied  on  the  British  unions  and  on  British  public  opinion  in  general,  for  external  support 
against  the  colonial  authorities.  In  relation  to  integration,  the  colonial  status  of  the  island 
implied  that  the  Cypriot  movement  had  to  develop  also  an  anti-colonial  dimension  which  in 
itself  implied  that  its  leftist  patriotism  had  to  confront  or  be  associated  with  a  right  wing 
nationalist  movement .  This  anti-colonial  framework  opened  new  avenues  for  the  Left  to 
achieve  "national  unity  from  below"  or  even  push  the  Right  to  more  anti-western  positions 
geopolitically  ( a  possibility  not  available  in  the  western  cases),  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
development  of  democratic  Institutions  became  more  problematic  In  the  context  of  armed 
mobilizations  and  bicommunal  conflicts. 

The  Cypriot  movement  was  staunchly  pro-soviet  and  ideologically  it  defended  Marxism 
Leninism.  This  ideological  identification  was  in  part  the  product  of  its  geopolitical  position: 
the  Soviet  Union  was  ultimately  the  strongest  supporter,  and  eventually  protector,  of  the 
Cypriot  movement  when  the  Cyprus  issue  became  an  international  UN  Issue.  It  is 
characteristic,  for  example,  that  the  leadership  of  the  party  came  Into  one  open  conflict 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1965  and  into  a  secret  disagreement  in  1974  over  the  Cyprus 
issue  and  not  over  ideological  matters,  in  1965  the  Soviet  Union  adopted  a  position  that 
federation  was  a  good  solution  for  the  bicommunal  problems  In  Cyprus  causing  an  open 
disagreement  by  AKEL.  In  1974,  when  the  Turkish  invasion  started,  the  Soviet 
ambassador  tried  unsuccessfully  to  persuade  the  general  secretary  of  the  party,  who  was 


could  see  actually  the  development  of  the  leftist  subculture  as  a  form  of  self-administered  section 
of  society,  with  its  own  culture  but  also  organizations  via  which  it  “communicated"  with  the  rest  of  the 
political  sphere.  This  model  can  be  related  to  that  of  the  church,  as  a  political-cultural  structure 
representing  the  Christian  Cypriots  to  the  colonial  authorities  and  in  negotiations  with  the  other 
community.  For  some  elaboration  on  this  dimension,  see  epilogue. 
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hiding  in  an  Eastern  bicx:  embassy,^  that  the  G/C  leftists  should  not  oppose  the  invasion 

since  the  G/C  coup  regime  was  already  a  violation  of  the  constitution;  and,  in  any  case,  the 
Left  could  not  expect  anything  from  it,  except  persecutions.  The  general  secretary 
.though,  ignored  the  ambassador  of  the  otherwise  idolized  and  highly  esteemed  USSR, 
and  issued  a  call  to  arms  for  the  leftists  to  defend  their  country.  In  the  cases  of  ideological 
disputes  in  the  international  communist  movement,  the  party  tried,  whenever  possible,  to 
keep  some  balance.  It  sided  clearly  with  the  USSR  in  the  Sino-Soviet  split  but  on  the  issue 
of  Eurocommunism  in  the  1970's,  while  It  was  formally  pro-soviet,  it  tried  to  avoid  taking 

sharp  ideological  lines.^  In  the  case  of  the  Greek  communist  movement,  for  example, 
which  was  divided  into  a  pro-soviet  and  a  Eurocommunist  faction  it  tried  to  maintain  links 
with  both  sides.*^  The  most  characteristic  incident  occurred  over  the  "Spring  of  Prague” 

period  of  1968.  The  party  had  hailed  the  changes  as  they  progressed  and  was  caught  by 
surprise  when  the  invasion  occurred.  The  leadership  itself  was  divided  on  how  to  respond. 
Actually  the  party  newspaper  refused  for  a  week  to  publish  a  pro-invasion  cartoon  and  the 
issue  was  taken  to  the  central  committee  which  decided  with  a  majority  vote  to  support  the 

invasion.‘^7  |n  general  .though,  what  came  to  be  known  as  Eurocommunism,  or  the  policy 

of  the  "historic  compromise"  of  the  Italian  party  in  the  1 970’s,  was  part  of  the  internal 
political  practice  of  the  Cypriot  party  since  the  early  1960's.  But  ideology  in  the  case  of 
AKEL  was  not  only  an  interna!  issue  but  also  an  issue  of  foreign  policy  In  a  "border 

zone"^  of  the  geopolitics  of  the  cold  war.  And  the  USSR  was  a  key  force  in  continuing 
"the  anti-imperialist  struggle  of  the  Cypriot  people"  as  AKEL  described  the  "stage"  of  the 
44Due  to  the  coup  of  the  Greek  controlled  army  and  the  extreme  right  wing. 

45Actually  it  was  "accused  "  ,  by  the  extreme  left  (Trotskyists),  of  first  starting  the  policy  by  supporting 
Makarios  and  accepting  to  function  in  a  bourgeois  democr^'c  context 
46Both  sides  were  invited  in  the  1970  congress. 

47simone  lerodiakonou  .1996.  Yiorgos  Mavrogenis.  I  Zoi  ke  to  Eryo  tou.  Diploma  thesis.  Frederick  Institute 
of  Technology. 

^  See  chapter  seven. 
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struggle,  after  1959.^9 

Inside  Cyprus,  the  party  adopted  the  policy  described  In  the  above  quote  on  the  Italian 
case,  as  dividing  "what  is  God's  and  what  is  Caesar's"  .  In  the  Cypriot  case,  however,  the 
party  could  not  (and  did  not)  expect  to  rise  to  power  given  the  geopolitical  context.  Its 
greatest  opportunities  for  gaining  control  of  the  parliament  or  of  the  internal  political  scene 
were  the  elections  of  1970  and  the  events  after  1974.  In  that  period  the  party  avoided 
explicitly  the  possibility  of  claiming  or  challenging  directly  state  power :  it  nominated  only 
nine  candidates  (for  35  seats)  in  1970,  and  after  1974  it  supported  the  creation  of  a 
centrist  party  (DIKO)  and  it  helped  it  to  assume  power  in  the  late  1970's.  Thus  the  party 
was  not  only  excluded  from  power  but  it  adopted  itself  a  cautious  attitude.  In  effect  the 
strongest  impact  of  the  party  came  through  the  existence  of  its  subculture  and  its 
institutions,  coops  ,  unions,  clubs,  in  this  sense,  and  despite  the  ideological  banner  of  the 
party,  Marxism-Leninism,  its  structural  functioning  in  society  resembled  more  the 
suggestions  of  some  utopian  socialists  and  even  more  of  Proudhon,  for  the  development 
of  mutualist  ethics  and  organizations  which  would  function  as  an  alternative  to  the  existing 
society.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  not  essentially  the  explicit  goal  of  the  party  and  Its 
activists:  but  it  was  the  unintended  consequence  of  their  activism  in  a  geopolitical  context 
which  precluded  the  assumption  of  power.  In  their  acceptance  that  assuming  power  would 
be  either  impossible  in  the  near  future  or  undesirable,  the  Cypriot  communists  differed 
from  their  Italian  comrades  and  were  closer  to  the  mutualist/alternative-society  approach 
of  the  anarchist  subculture  of  Spain  before  1936.  The  other,  the  Bakunlnlst-revolutionary, 

dimension  of  Spanish  anarchism  was  absent.^ 

As  we  argued  in  the  first  chapter ,  one  of  the  key  variables  which  ultimately  determines 


^9See  chapter  seven. 

SOjhe  only  political  tendency  which  might  be  associated  with  this  "spirit"  were  the  Trotskyists  in  the 
1940's.  Unfortunately,  despite  fragmentary  references  which  indicate  that  this  trend  was  significant  in  the 
trade  union  movement,  there  is  not  yet  a  study  of  this  tendency. 
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the  form  of  the  adaptation  and  development  of  working  class  movements  in  modernity  is 
the  level  of  integration  which  is  allowed  for  these  movements  in  the  prevailing  political 
structures.  In  this  context  ,  as  we  saw  In  our  brief  overview  of  the  area,  socialist  and 
communist  movements  developed  indeed  in  societies  which  allowed  for  such  a 
development  in  their  political,  legal  frameworks.  Thus,  ironically,  Western  states  and  even 
colonial  and  neo-colonial  regimes  allowed  more  space  for  such  a  development  rather  than 
militant  nationalist  regimes  which  established  dictatorships  in  the  name  of  modernization 
and  of  confronting  Western  imperialism.  The  other  variable  that  we  used  In  that  discussion 
as  a  key  determinant  of  a  movement  was  its  internal  organization  and  especially  its 
relative  emphasis  on  either  the  party  mechanism  or  on  the  subculture/parallel  society 
structures.  We  could  summarize  the  discussion  of  this  section  in  the  table  formulated  in 
chapter  one,  as  follows: 


DIAGRAM  7 

Comparative  political  structures  and  leftist  organizational  patterns 


type  of  organizational  emphasis 

centralized-bureaucratic  party  grassroots-federated/subculture 


German  Social  Democracy 


British  Labor 


open  to 

integration 


closed  to 

integration 


Israeli  Labor 


EDA 

KKE 


.  PCI  AKEL 


•PLO 


Russian  Bolshevism 


Spanish  Anarchosyndicalism 
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The  organizational  structure  :  evolution  and  consolidation 

Having  reviewed  the  geopolitical  context  (and  its  direct  and  indirect  influences)  within 
which  the  Cypriot  "people's  movement"  arose  at  the  middle  of  the  century,  let  us  turn  now 
our  attention  to  the  internal  processes  by  which  it  developed  its  organizational  forms.  The 
discussion  will  have  to  content  with  two  theoretical  arguments: 

1)  Lenin's  argument  that  a  group  of  professional  revolutionaries  can  indeed  lead  a 
movement  to  power  or  (since  this  case  was  impossible  for  extemsd  reasons  in  Cyprus)  to 
an  ideological  crystallization  and  to  an  effective  organization.  The  Cypriot  case  is 
applicable  to  Lenin's  argument  to  the  degree  that  groups  of  professional  revolutionaries 
existed  (the  underground  communist  party  of  the  1930's)  and  were  organized  in  a  party 
which  claimed  to  follow  Lenin's  teachings/plan.  We  will  argue  below  that  Lenin's  model  was 
successful  as  far  as  the  coordination  of  the  movement  and  its  ideological  direction  were 
concerned;  but  the  movement  itself  was  a  product  of  the  historical  circumstances  and  it 
was  at  times  more  radical  than  the  leaders.  Even  more,  the  specific  organizational  forms 
(such  as  the  disbanding  of  the  communist  party)  can  be  seen  more  as  "emergent  norms" 
in  the  development  of  the  movement  rather  than  as  political  decisions  deriving  from 
Lenin's  model. 

2)  Michels'  argument  that  the  leadership  moves  increasingly  away  from  its  revolutionary 
goals,  after  the  consolidation  of  the  party,  aiming  primarily  at  pursuing  Its  own  interests  as 
a  new  elite  and  establishes  Itself  as  an  oligarchy  in  the  movement.  Michels'  argument  will 
be  upheld  at  the  end  of  the  analysis  to  the  degree  that  the  leadership,  after  1949,  moved 
indeed  in  the  direction  of  solidifying  the  party  mechanisms;  but  the  argument  about  an 
"oligarchy"  will  be  questioned  to  the  degree  that  the  leaders,  even  if  they  were  an  elite, 
were  still  equally  committed  and  running  an  equal  amount  of  risk  as  the  rank  and  file 
membership.  In  addition  they  were  susceptible  to  pressures  from  below  as  the  debates  on 
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the  decision  to  allow  the  acquiring  of  arms  by  leftists,  in  1958,  demonstrates.  Even 

more,  the  existence  of  an  extensive  subculture  testifies  to  the  broader  argument  advanced 
here,  i.e.,  that  the  political  organization  cannot  be  taken  as  the  sole  indicator  of  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  Left.  In  the  particular  case  of  Cyprus  it  seems  that  the 
subculture  had  a  quite  strong  autonomous  (from  the  party)  presence  in  the  overall 
functioning  of  the  Left. 

The  discussion  In  this  section  will  be  based  on  the  historical  narrative  of  the  previous 
chapter  and  will  revolve  to  a  large  degree  on  the  moments  of  transformation  or  crisis  in  the 
building  up  of  the  party  (1941 ,1945,  1949).  The  analysis  which  follows  will  be  based  on  a 
division  of  the  period  under  discussion  into  three  phases: 

1)  Rise  of  the  people's  movement/Organizational  opening  (1941-1945)  :  formation  of 
AKEL;  spreading  of  unions;  coordination  by  fraxies. 

2)  Crisis  /  Organizational  building  of  the  party/  collective  leadership  (1945  - 1949)  : 
disbanding  of  the  illegal  communist  party  and  change  of  leadership  from  Servas  to  Fifis 
loannou;  effort  to  build  party  organizations;  increasing  autonomy  of  the  subculture  from 
the  party  and  from  the  mainstream  after  the  class  and  ideological  confrontations  of  1948. 

3)  Solidification  of  party  organization/bureaucratization/  development  of  "ethnic” 
element  In  subculture  (1950’s) :  change  again  in  the  leadership  and  in  the  orientation  of 
the  party  towards  accepting  the  hegemony  of  the  church  and  nationalism;  development  of 
alternative  economic  and  cultural  institutions;  increasing  economic  and  political  relations 
with  Socialist  bloc. 

The  period  1 941  -45  was  a  period  of  mobilizations  by  the  lower  classes  and  of 
widespread  organizing  as  we  saw  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  major  organizational  form 
of  this  "people’s  movement"  were  the  trade  unions/professional  organizations,  the  PSE 
and  PEM.  This  growth  of  the  unions  was  a  product  of  the  socio-historical  circumstances 


51  See  below. 
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but  the  illegal  communist  party  ,  the  networks  of  Ideological  activists,  played  a  key  role  In 
coordinating  and  directing  the  movement.  j^e  role  of  the  networks  of  activists  In  making 

the  transition  to  the  broader  mass  movements  Is  seen  as  indispensable  by  McAdam:^ 

"During  the  "lean  years"  career  activists  and  the  formal  organizations  and  informal  networks 
they  maintain  serve  a  critically  important  "keeper  of  the  flame"  function.  That  is.  they  serve 
to  maintain  and  nourish  a  tradition  of  activism,  making  it  available  to  a  new  generation  of 
activists  during  the  next  protest  cycle."®^ 

On  the  basis  of  our  discussion  In  the  previous  chapters,  we  can  argue  in  effect  that  the  the 
leaderless  Illegal  communist  cells  of  the  early  1 930's  ("informal  networks")  and  the 
reorganized  communist  party  ("formal  organization")  of  the  latter  part  of  those  "lean 
years",  became  the  basis  for  the  organizational  structures  of  the  social  explosion  of  the 
1940's.  Thus,  alongside  the  processes  of  "diffusion"  and  "attribution  of  similarity"  which 
inspired  the  masses  of  the  Cypriots  to  organize  and  adopt  the  repertoires  of  mobilization 
initiated  by  the  communists  in  the  1920's,  the  role  of  activists  of  the  illegal  communist  party 
was  critical  in  coordinating  and  directing  the  movements.  Ziartides,  the  leader  of  the  unions 
,  noted  the  following  on  the  mechanism  through  which  the  party  influenced  and  in  effect 
controlled  the  unions : 

"  The  focti'ons  ( Hwdes)  belonged  initially  to  the  communist  party  and  then  to  AKEL  In 
order  to  understand  how  these  factions  worked  it  is  enough  to  tell  you  that  if  the 
construction  workers'  union  was  to  submit  some  demands  then  they  had  to  be  studied 
by  the  party  faction  of  the  construction  workers  ,  they  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
faction  ,  then  the  demands  were  taken  to  the  council  of  the  union,  in  which  there 
were  people  who  did  not  belong  to  the  faction,  probably  most  of  them,  and  the  demands 
would  be  submitted  after  being  approved  by  the  council.  If  there  was  a  counter 
suggestion  by  the  committee  of  construction  workers,  after  the  submission  of  demands 
,  then  this  other  suggestion  had  to  be  examined  by  the  party  faction ,  a  decision  would 
be  taken  by  the  faction,  and  then  this  decision  would  be  transferred  for  approval  to  the 
council  of  the  union.  And  so  on.  Of  course  all  these  were  done  secretly.  [...]  In  away 
the  decisions  of  the  factions  were  compulsory  because  all  the  communists  In  the  union 
council  had  to  support  the  decision  of  the  party  faction."®  5 


52For  a  similar  case  in  Spain  in  1931  see:  Nick  Rider  .1989.  The  Practice  of  Direct  Action:  the  Barcelona 
Rent  Strike  of  1931.  In,  "For  Anarchism"  .London.  Routledge. 

53  McAdam  (1995). 

54  McAdam  (1996),  p.230. 

55ziartides  (1995),  p.  26.  Translation  mine. 
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In  this  sense  the  communist  party  and  AKEL  functioned  In  a  Leninist  manner  in  the  unions 
in  the  early  stages.  The  relation  of  the  communist  party  to  AKEL  is  more  obscure  .  As  we 
saw  in  the  previous  chapter  when  AKEL  was  formed  it  aimed  to  be  a  broad  front  Including 
liberals  and  what  were  called  then  "middle  class  intellectuals”.  This  was  an  extension  of  the 
Popular  front  policy  and  of  the  tactic  of  forming  National  Liberation  Fronts  in  order  to 
confront  of  fascism.  There  are  not  any  references  on  whether  the  move  of  the  Cypriot 
communist  party  to  form  AKEL,  was  inspired  by  outside  examples  (such  as  the  Greek 
"National  Liberation  Front"  -EAM  )  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  decision  was  taken  in  the 
atmosphere  of  anti-fascist  unity  and  the  openings  of  the  party  after  the  rise  of  Servas  to  its 
leadership,  rather  than  as  a  transposition  of  an  outside  model.  It  Is  charactenstic  that 
initially  the  new  party  declared  that  its  primary  goal  was  to  confront  fascism  and  it  even 
declared  that  it  would  not  take  part  in  elections.  But  soon  the  party  developed  to  be  the 
political  expression  of  the  trade  union  movement .  Increasingly  actually,  in  the  early  1940's, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Cypriot  party  was  a  product  of  the  trade  unions  in  a  mode!  reminiscent 
of  the  British  unions  forming  the  labor  party,  rather  of  a  Leninist  party  controlling  and 
directing  the  unions. 

This  dimension  ,  which  shows  the  grassroots  origins  of  the  mass  party  (rather  than  its 
ideological  clandestine  engineering)  can  be  seen  in  the  novel,  and  quite  unique,  decision  of 
the  Cypriot  communists  to  disband  the  illegal ,  more  Ideological,  party  in  favor  of  the  more 
open  mass  party,  AKEL.  In  the  period  1943-45  the  communist  party  was  disbanded  and 

AKEL  remained  as  the  only  party  of  the  Left .  Even  though  there  were  internal  reactlons56 

to  the  change  from  the  communist  party  to  AKEL  ,  the  most  Interesting  dimension  of  this 
early  period  is  the  rather  smooth  shift  from  one  party  organization  to  another  without  a 
major  split  or  ideological  confrontation.  It  seems  that  the  emphasis  on  practically-oriented 
(rather  than  Ideologically  purist)  politics  of  communist  organizing  since  the  1920's,  and 


56|oannou  (1989). 
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the  drive  for  Integration  in  the  1930's,  had  set  the  ground  for  the  transition  .  In  this  sense 
the  party  was  less  Leninist  than  its  ideology  would  have.  It  adopted  organizational  forms 
which  were  more  adaptable  to  the  local  circumstances,  the  anti-colonial  context  and  the 
legal  framework  of  British  colonialism,  by  using  the  criterion  of  practical  success  rather 
than  long  term  ideological  considerations.  And  the  networks  of  the  communists  were  not  , 
as  we  will  see,  the  most  radical  wing  or  the  vanguard/elite  directing  the  masses.  The 
masses  seemed  at  times  to  be  more  radical  rather  than  the  leadership  . 

AKEL  developed  as  the  political  party  of  a  movement  oriented  to  social  reform  in  the 
context  of  anti-fascist  unity  rather  than  as  a  movement  in  direct  confrontation  with  fascism. 
In  this  context  it  was  the  experience  of  British  labor  which  shaped  more  the  reactions  of 
the  activists  rather  than  the  clandestine  experience  of  the  Balkan  communists.  The  party 
was  a  political  formation  which  acquired  a  meaningful  dimension  with  the  municipal 
elections  but  otherwise  It  was  the  mass  organizations  of  the  movement,  the  trade  unions, 
which  were  closer  ,  and  In  this  sense  more  determining,  to  the  participants  of  the  leftist 
movement.  But  If  these  trends  can  be  used  to  show  the  influence  of  the  grassroots  and  of 
the  cultural  political  context  (in  opposition  to  the  Leninist  claims  for  the  role  of  the 
vanguard),  it  should  be  noted  also  that  it  was  precisely  the  organizing  efforts  of  the 
Leninist  trained  activists  which  gave  organizational  direction  and  coordination  to  the 
movement.  Had  it  not  been  for  them,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  movement  would  have 
developed  the  organizational  coherence  it  achieved. 

The  disbanding  of  the  communist  party  seems  to  have  been  a  process  which  stretched 
from  1943  and  1945.  The  decision  was  taken  in  1943  and  historically  it  must  have  been 
influenced  by  the  broader  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  communist  movement;  It  should  be 
remembered  that  1943  was  the  year  that  Stalin  disbanded  the  Communist  International  as 
a  gesture  in  the  direction  of  anti-fascist  unity.  Interestingly  enough,  of  course,  the  Cypriot 
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communists  interpreted  the  move^  as  a  sign  for  the  disbanding  the  party  itself  and  move 

in  the  direction  of  a  broader  political  formation.  The  enrolment  of  the  700  members  of  the 
party  in  the  anti-war  effort  in  that  year,  must  have  helped  In  the  direction  of  easing  internal 

reactions.  According  to  loannou  arxl  Fanti's^  there  was  a  debate  on  the  issue  within  the 

party,  which  stretched  until  1945  when  the  veterans  started  returning;  and  in  that  context 
the  final  decision  to  disband  the  party  coindded  with  a  series  of  other  internal  tensions 
which  led  to  the  removal  of  P.  Servas  from  the  leadership  of  the  party. 

The  end  of  the  war  found  AKEL,  and  the  Left  in  general,  growing  but  divided.  To  a 
large  degree  the  internal  tensions  were  a  product  of  the  Immense  growth  and  appeal  of 
the  movement  and  its  weak  organizational  and  Ideological  forms.  The  condition  of  the 
party  In  those  critical  years  of  transition  and  organizational  build  up,  Is  portrayed  in  a 

report®^  prepared  for  the  meeting  of  the  central  committee  in  February  1 945.  The  report 

draws  an  image  of  the  situation  which  is  characterized  by  the  following  diverging 
tendencies:  on  the  one  hand  It  outlines  the  immense  growth  of  mass  mobilizations  and 
notes  actually  that  the  party  was  often  drawn  to  these  conflicts  by  the  dynamism  and  the 
spontaneity  of  the  masses,  rather  than  by  its  own  organizational  abilities.  According  to  the 
report  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  party  at  the  time  was  actually  persuading  the 
workers  to  compromise  and  to  negotiate.  It  seems  that  often  the  workers  transcended 
the  measured  tactics  of  the  party.  2nartides  refers,  in  this  context,  to  the  resistance  of  the 
Trotskyist  group  in  the  unions  (which  represented  the  ideological  faction  of  the 
uncompromising  tendency)  to  compromises  In  labor  disputes,  and  to  the  effort  to  house 

all  the  unions  under  a  common  building  and,  thus,  have  a  centralized  control. But  the 


^tt  seems  that  the  most  adamant  supporter  of  the  move  was  Servas;  see  loannou  (1989). 
58  loannou  (1989),  Fantis  (1997). 

^EkthBsi  ke  fsiyisi  Pano  sta  Oryanotika  tou  Kommatos  (1945).  In  Adamantos*  archive, 
sopor  the  role  of  the  Trotskyists  see  Zartides  (1995)  and  Fantis  (1997). 
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issue  was  broader. 

”We  had  spontaneous  strikes  in  a  variety  of  professions,  involving  a  lot  or  a  few 
workers.  And  we  had  also  difficulties  in  explaining  the  need  for  negotiations.  In  the 
great  strikes,  for  example,  in  public  works,  in  May  1941 ,  December  1942,  even  in  that 
of  March  first  in  1944, 1  remember  that  we  had  difficulty  in  explaining  to  the  general 
assemblies  that  we  had  to  prolong  the  negotiations,  or  that  we  had  to  compromise  in 

some  of  the  demands  that  we  had  submitted."®  ^ 

In  the  report  of  February  1945  the  major  problem  of  the  party  is  situated  at  the  level  of 
organization.  According  to  the  document  the  party  was  basically  functioning  on  the  basis 
of  the  unions  which  organized  the  workers  on  the  basis  of  their  profession.  This  led, 
according  to  the  text,  to  a  separation  of  the  party  from  the  broader  "mass  movement"  .  It 
is  thus  suggested  that  the  party  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  locality  and 
workplace,  rather  on  the  basis  of  work  and  profession.  This  emphasis  was  In  effect  a  call 

to  distinguish  the  party  from  the  unions.  But  in  this  case  it  was  not  the  unions  which 

were  demanding  more  autonomy  (as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  Leninist  party), 
but  actually  it  was  the  party  activists  who  seemed  to  have  wanted  to  autonomize 
themselves  from  their  dependency  on  the  unions. 

Thus  the  call  of  the  document  was  actually  directed  at  the  need  to  create  party  cells 
and  sections  in  neighbourhoods  and  workplaces,  so  as  to  have  a  party  structure  In 
everydayness.  This  call  is  phrased  in  Leninist  terms.  The  call ,  as  it  Is  presented  .  Is  to  root 
the  party  In  the  economy;  which,  however,  in  this  case  is  translated  to  mean  everydayness 
rather  economic  relations  as  such.  Thus,  while  the  document  makes  calls  for  a  "proletarian 
party  of  a  new  type",  the  actual  emphasis  is  on  the  "new  type"  party  rather  than  on  its 
proletarian  credentials.  In  an  interesting  way  the  party  wants  to  emerge  not  only  as  the 
party  of  the  working  class  but  it  sees  Itself  as  a  broader  expression  of  mass  mobilizations; 


61  Ziartides  (1995),  p.31 .  Translation  mine. 

62According  to  Ziartides  (1995)  the  unions  at  the  time  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  unifying  their 
movement  even  more  by  housing  all  the  unions  together;  thus  creating  an  autonomous  organization 
themselves. 
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of  the  "movement  family"^  which  was  expressed  in  the  broader  concept  of  the  "people’s 

movement".  In  a  way.  despite  its  Marxist  rhetoric,  the  effort  of  the  party  to  root  itself  in 
everydayness  (and  not  be  dependent  only  on  the  trade  unions)  is  reminiscent  (given  the 
different  historical-ideological  contexts)  of  analogous  conflicts  among  the  Spanish 
anarchists:  on  whether  the  efforts  of  the  activists  should  be  directed  only  towards 
constructing  a  strong  working  class-union  movement  or  whether  they  should  expand  to 

Include  a  variety  of  groups  mobilizing  for  the  rights.^ 

The  effort  of  the  party  to  appear  as  inclusive  as  possible,  and  to  even  mediate  conflicts 

among  different  groups,  is  most  evident  in  the  section  of  the  text  where  the  relation 

between  workers  and  middle  class  members  of  the  party  is  discussed.  The  document  is 

actually  critical  of  the  workerist  emphasis  in  the  party  (which  is  associated  with  "leftist 

deviationism")  which  led,  according  to  the  report,  to  ironic  and  sarcastic  comments  on  the 

middle  class  members  of  the  party  .  The  most  interesting  passage  is  actually  a  revelation 

about  class  conflict  In  the  party  itself;  especially  in  Limassol,  the  birthplace  of  the  party: 

"  The  party  due  to  its  organizational  structure  has  permitted  the  existence  and 
sometimes  the  strengthening  within  it,  of  class  conflict.  [...}  There  are  many  examples 
like  this  from  all  the  provinces.  But  the  regional  committee  in  Limassol  stands  out . 

There,  the  party  committees  of  the  middle  class  took  decisions  against  workers' 
demands  which  were  adopted  by  the  party,  and  after  a  decision  of  the  [middle  class] 
party  group  they  declared  a  lock  out.  Even  more,  this  situation  is  expressed  In 
Limassol  which  adopted  a  special  way  of  submitting  demands  ;  according  to  which, 
meetings  between  party  groups  of  workers  and  employers  of  the  economic  sector  are 
organized.  In  these  meetings  what  is  counted  is  not  the  participation  of  party 

members  but  the  participation  of  the  members  of  each  group,"®^ 

Thus  the  party  had  developed  actually  factions  of  different  interest  groups  which  In  .the 
case  of  Limassol  at  least,  appeared  In  party  meetings  as  organized  f^tions  officially.  In  this 
context  the  party  resembled  more  a  federation  of  activists  rather  than  an  ideological 
group;  and  this  transfer  of  economic  issues  by  the  factions  to  the  party  (instead  of  the 


63  McAdam  (1995). 

64Kaplan  (1977). 

^^EkthesLOryanoiika  (1945),  p.  5-6.  Translation  mine. 
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reverse  process)  confirms  the  earlier  claim  that  the  party  was  developing  as  a  political 
expression  of  the  unions  rather  than  as  an  Ideological  guiding  mechanism. 

The  main  suggestion  of  the  text ,  apart  from  organization  on  the  basis  of  residence  or 
work,  was  the  enhancing  of  ideological  work.  And  in  this  direction  there  Is  a  large  section 
on  what  a  communist  should  be  in  everyday  life.  These  characteristics  emphasize  ethical 

attitudes  resembling,  actually,  Christian  ethics:^  honesty,  straight  fonwardness,  and  love 

of  the  people  are  the  most  significant  and  recurring  themes.  The  communist  had  to  be.  in 
other  words,  an  ethical  model  in  his  environment  and  in  this  sense  the  communists  were, 
in  effect,  attempting  to  integrate  in  society  by  appearing  as  its  "best  children". 

The  suggestions  were  adopted®^  and  in  the  decision  which  announced  a  congress  in 

May.  the  organizational  problems  were  acknowledged  and  two  organizational  goals  were 
set  out: 

"  a)  The  socialist  goals  and  general  orientation  of  the  party  needs  to  be  specified  and 
this  can  be  done  with  a  change  of  its  program  and  its  constitution, 
b)  The  organizational  functioning  of  the  party  needs  to  be  specified  in  detail  on  the  basis 
of  internal  rules." 

These  changes  prefigured  the  building  up  of  AKEL  into  an  ideological  and  organizational 
mechanism  which  would  substitute  the  illegal  communist  party  as  the  formal  organization 
of  the  "networks  of  activists". 

The  immediate  results  of  the  crisis  of  1945  were  two: 

1)  a  change  in  leadership  from  P.  Serves  to  F.  loannou,  a  change  which  had  broader 
implications  for  the  organizational  structure  of  the  party; 


SSjhe  characteristics  have  been  borrowed,  as  it  is  acknowledged,  from  documents  of  the  Greek 
Communist  party.  A  similar  text  was  written  by  the  leader  of  KKE,  N.  Zachariades,  who  tried  ,  indeed,  to 
show  how  communism  was  a  continuation  of  the  popular  struggles  of  the  Romeic  people.  In  this  context 
his  most  noteworthy  work  of  literary  analysis  was  on  the  work  of  Palamas,  a  poet  of  “demotiki"  assodated 
with  the  transformation  of  Romeic  discourse  into  a  modem  framework.  For  the  appeal  of  that  work  In 
Cyprus  see  Kyrris  (1986) 

See:  Ekthesi  Drasis  tis  E.E.  AKEL  Lemesou  kata  tin  Diarkia  tis  III  Eparhialds  Syndiaskepsis  (1945). 
Limassol  AKEL  archive. 

^^Shedion  AfMfasis  t's  III  Taktilds  Olomellas  tfs  K.E.  tou  AKEL  (10-1 1/2/45),  p.6.  In  Adamantos’  archive. 
Translation  mine. 
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2)  a  growing  differentiation  between  the  ideoiogical  organization  (the  party)  and  other 
mass  organizations. 

The  change  of  leadership  from  Servas  to  loannou  was  seen  as  a  temporary  move,®® 

and  It  lasted  until  1949  when  a  new  leadership  emerged  which  subsequently  stabilized  its 
position  for  the  next  40  years.  The  role  of  Servas,  the  man  who  had  reformed  the 
communist  party  and  whose  name  had  almost  become  synonymous  with  both  the  illegal 
communist  party  and  AKEL  ,  was  a  critical  issue  whose  implications  can  be  extended 
beyond  the  Individual  himself,  it  revealed,  in  a  way,  how  the  nascent  movement 
approached  the  Issue  of  leaders  .There  developed  in  the  party  two  factions:  one  for  and 
one  against  Servas.  In  the  conference  convened  to  address  the  internal  conflict  In  1945  it 
was  decided  that  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions  would  bo  prohibited  from  taking  up 

leading  positions  in  the  party,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  a  party  congress,  Fifis  loannou^® 
was  elected  general  secretary.  The  new  leadership  was  actually  collective:  loannou  was 
not  a  dominant  personality,  Servas  continued  for  a  period  to  be  seen  as  the  real  leader,^"* 

while  others,  such  as  Ziartides  of  the  trade  unions,  Papaloannou  of  the  organizational 
office  of  the  party,  and  Adamantos  ,  the  mayor  of  Varosha,  came  to  occupy  an  equally 
significant  position  as  leaders  of  the  Left;  both  inside  arxj  outside  the  party. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new  arrangement  was  done  under  the  influence  of  the 
activists  who  were  returning  from  World  War  il.  These  activists  were  surrounded  with  the 
aura  of  war-heroes  (and  were  thus  more  easily  accepted  as  mediators)  but  they  also 
wanted,  in  practical  terms,  to  have  a  voice  In  the  party.  Thus  the  group  of  the  veterans 
created  another  bloc  (in  addition  to  the  two  rival  factions)  which  made  the  conference  of 


69|oannou  (1989). 

70The  author  of  the  article  "Rich  and  Poor"  which  caused  the  banning  of  the  Varosha  newspaper, 
Anorthosis. 

71  For  example  ,  he  was  the  main  speaker  In  the  major  pro  self-government  rally  of  1948.  In  that  year  he 
moved  to  Nicosia  and  took  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  culturat/educational  office. 
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activists  a  multi-polar  gathering  which  had  to  reach  a  compromise  .  In  this  context  the  until 
then  undisputed  leadership  of  Servas  was  challenged  on  the  basis  of  the  unity  and  the 
democratic  functioning  of  the  party  and  the  movement.  None  of  the  two  rival  factions 
withdrew  (or  was  expelled)  from  the  party  as  was  done  after  1 949.  The  conflict  and  the 
fact  that  the  two  factions  remained  in  the  party  reveals,  in  a  way,  the  democratic  structure 
of  the  popular  movement  then:  there  was  a  pluralism  of  views  in  the  body  of  activists  (the 
party).  Despite  the  charismatic  personality  of  Servas,  the  movement  managed  to 
transform  itself  into  a  a  broader  front  questioning  actually  that  particular  jaersonality.  But 
also,  following  Weber,  this  effort  at  enhancing  democratization  beyond  personalities  led 
inevitably  to  the  establishment  of  more  bureaucratic  structures  which  followed  the  "rules  of 
the  book"  rather  than  the  more  flexible  interpretations  that  the  individuals  might  have 
engaged  in. 

The  accusations  against  Servas  are  interesting  in  themselves  because  they  reveal  the 
moralistic  culture  of  the  movement,  but  also  a  deeper  trend  in  the  centralization  of  power 
in  Cypriot  society  as  a  whole.  There  was  a  rumor  about  his  family  situation  which  never  as 
such  surfaced  In  party  documents;  but,  as  such,  it  reveals  the  nature  of  small  society 
sensitivities.  The  real  issues  at  stake  were  two: 

a)  Servas  was  accused  that  he  did  not  return  to  the  party  a  certain  amount  of  money 
which  he  received  after  a  court  case;^2 

b)  the  official  accusation  was  that  he  refused,  as  a  general  secretary,  to  move  to  Nicosia 
from  Limassol  where  he  was  a  mayor. 

The  first  accusation,  which  has  been  denied  vehemently  by  Servas,  indicates  the 

ethical  standards  of  the  movement  In  those  stages.  A  degree  of  self-sacrifice  was 
expected  of  Its  members  and  any  hint  of  personal  profit  was  perceived  as  a  betrayal  of  the 

72papaioannou  (1988). 

73Actually  his  book  on  Papaioannou  (  a  very  harsh  personal  attack)  seems  to  have  been  written  as  a 
response  to  a  reference  by  Papaioannou  (1988)  on  the  issue. 
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movement.  The  second  accusation  against  Servas  was  linked  with  the  first  and  it  is  broadly 
related  to  the  issue  of  centralization  of  power .  The  money  that  Sen/as  refused  to  return  to 
the  party  were  money  that  the  party  had  paid  in  a  libel  suit  against  him.  When  Servas  won 
a  libel  suit  himself  (from  a  right  wing  journalist)  the  party  demanded  the  money  back  . 
Servas  refused  because  he  wanted  .  and  did  actually  use  it,  for  public  works;  the 
construction  of  a  central  square  in  Limassol,  where  he  was  mayor.  His  refusal,  though, 
was  seen  as  egoistic.  There  was  In  this  sense  a  conflict  between  party  discipline  and  the 
role  of  the  individual  as  a  public  official.  Servas'  refusal,  arrd  the  climate  against  him,  was 
indicative  in  this  context  of  a  growing  spirit  of  party  solidarity  ,  of  organizational  solidarity  . 
On  top  of  that,  his  refusal  to  move  to  Nicosia  was  seen  as  another  egoistic  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  the  otherwise  charismatic  and  "deeply  loved  leader" ,  as  even  his  opponent.  E. 
Papaioannou,  acknowledged.  Local  societies  in  the  1 940's,  especially  in  Limassol  and 
Famagusta,  were  still  vibrant  with  their  own  dynamics  and  often  had  their  own  local 

newspapers.  Servas  was,  as  F.  loannou^^  put  it,  unwilling  to  give  up  his  position  as  a 

mayor  for  the  position  of  the  general  secretary  of  a  party  barely  organized  yet,  and  In  a 
city  In  which  he  would  have  been  a  stranger. 

Thus  in  a  broader  sense  the  effort  of  the  party  to  construct  itself  as  an  organization 
came  through  the  lowering  of  the  status  of  the  charismatic  leader,  and  the  emphasizing  of 
the  primacy  of  the  organization  and  of  the  need  for  discipline  to  collective  decisions.  And 
this  process  of  centralizing  power  in  the  organization,  rather  than  in  individuals,  paralleled 
the  process  of  centralization  of  power  on  the  island.  When  the  new  leadership  emerged  in 
1949  it  was  clearly  Nicosia  based  and  by  then  the  centralization  of  {X)litics  in  Nicosia  had 
taken  its  decisive  turn.  A  decade  later ,  with  independence,  Nicosia  became  the  central 
political  arena  while  the  other  cities  were  transformed  into  regional  centers  where  even  the 
mayors  were  appointed  by  Nicosia.  Comparatively,  the  removal  of  the  charismatic  leader 


74  loannou  (1989). 
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for  a  more  collective  leadership  distinguishes  the  Cypriot  case  from  both  the  German  SPD 
and  the  Italian  PCI  where  leaders  like  Bebel  and  Togliatti  held  the  reins  for  decades,  and 
helped  provide  a  personal  image  for  the  party  bureaucracy.  As  far  as  the  Cypriot  case 
was  concerned  this  transition  indicated  the  birth  of  the  party  organization,  a  birth  which 
was  (despite  the  Stalinist  ideology  proclaimed  by  the  party)  fundamentally  democratic  and 
suspicious  of  the  caprices  of  individual  leaders;  even  if  the  leaders  were  held  in  high 
esteem. 

The  effort  to  reconstruct  the  party  after  the  crisis  of  1945  was  accompanied  by  a 
growing  number  of  organizational  changes  which  led  eventually  to  the  development  of  an 
organizational  model  of  the  Left  as  made  up  of  the  party  ,  the  mass  organizations,  and  the 
local  Institutions  of  the  subculture.  During  the  mid-forties  three  more  organizations 
appeared  which  were  affiliated  with  Left:  the  youth  organization  AON  which  played  an 
instrumental  role  in  the  transformation  of  the  local  leftist  clubs  as  we  will  see  below;  the 
peasant  union  EAK  which  signified  the  final  split  of  the  Left  with  PEK  and  the  effort  to 
organize  the  peasants  autonomously;  and  the  broad  front  of  the  National  Liberation 
Alliance,  EAS,  which  developed  out  of  the  alliances  created  during  the  elections  of  1946 
and  played  a  key  role  as  an  "organization-alliance"  with  the  liberal  middle  class  during  the 

constitutional  talks.  A  report^^  from  the  Famagusta  area  in  1948  gave  the  following 

breakdown  of  areas  of  activism  for  the  Left  and  its  organizations: 

1)  unions, 

2)  middle  class, 

3)  peasant  EAK, 

4)  cooperatives, 

4)  municipal  affars  and  politics  of  the  local  authorities  towards  the  colonial  administration, 

5)  EAS;  it  seems  that  it  was  just  getting  organized  in  the  region, 


75praW//ca  Ehtou  Eparhiakou  Synedriou  "AKEL"  Tmimatos  Antmohostou  (1948).  In  Adamantos'  archive. 
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6)  PEYA-women’s  group/® 

7)  AON  -youth  organization. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  end  of  the  report  there  is  also  a  reference  to  three  other 
organizational  issues  (leftist  press,  minorities  ,  immigration)  of  which  the  issue  of  minorities 
will  become  increasingly  a  key  issue  as  ethnic  conflict  will  rise  in  the  1950*s.  By  using  the 
model  suggested  in  the  introduction,  we  could  say  that  the  Left  as  a  subculture  appeared 

to  be  organized^  as  follows: 


DIAGRAM  8 

Organizational  structure  of  the  subculture  of  the  Left 


should  be  noted  that  even  in  the  reports  of  1945  there  was  a  spedal  reference  to  the  level  of  female 
partidpation.  In  general  the  issue  of  gender  equality  seems  to  have  been  among  the  priorities  of  the 
party  and  the  trade  union  movement. 

77one  can  get  an  image  of  the  significance  of  the  organizations  of  the  Left,  beyond  this  local  case,  by 
seeing  the  organizations  which  signed  the  endorsement  of  the  "People's  National  Delegation"  which  was 
sent  in  1950  abroad  in  order  to  promote  the  views  of  the  people's  movement.  The  endorsement  was 
signed  by  the  following  organizations  in  the  following  order:  EAS,  AKEL,  PEO,  EAK,  PEM,  AON, 
Women’s  organization. 
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Thus  the  subculture  of  the  Left  developed  a  triple  organizational  form  with  its  core  (the 
party)  being  "ideologically  pure"  (in  a  Leninist  fashion)  while  the  other  two  levels  were 
increasingly  more  open  to  the  general  population.  It  seems  actually  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  increasing  autonomy  of  the  organizations  and  institutions  of  the  Left  was  the 
encouragement  of  wider  involvement;  or  of  allowing  for  alliances  or  cooperation  (in  the 
context  of  national  unity  or  just  local  problems)  with  organizations  or  individuals  of  other 
Ideological  persuasions. 

a)  The  party  :  inside  the  party  its  members/activists  were  ideologically  oriented  to  Marxism 
-Leninism.  After  the  crisis  of  1945  and  the  decision  to  make  AKEL  an  explicitly  socialist 
organization  there  was  an  effort  to  introduce  the  party  members  into  the  fundamental 

tenets  of  Marxism  with  lessons  In  historical  materialism.^^  This  pattern  was  similar  to  the 
experience  of  the  Italian  party  which  after  the  war  moved  in  the  direction  of  "educating 
politically"  the  new  masses  of  activists. The  youth  organization  AON  ,  which  was 

created  at  the  time,  had  also  an  ideological  precondition  for  membership  until  1949. 

b)  Mass  organizations  ;  in  its  mass  organization  ( trade  unions-PSE/PEO,  peasants 
unions-EAK  ,  shopkeepers  union-PEM)  the  Left  appeared  as  a  more  open  movement  in 
which  non-communists  could  participate. 

c)  Subcuiture-institutions  of  daiiy  iife:  the  participation  of  non-communists  was  even 
more  pronounced  in  the  alliances  of  the  people's  movement  (such  as  EAS)  with  other 
forces.  These  alliances  were  constructed  on  the  broader  possible  basis  since  the  Left 
perceived  itself  as  both  an  anti-colonial  and  a  socio-economic  movement  for  social 
reform.  On  the  local  level  the  existence  of  coffeshops  (  silloyi  ),  athletic  clubs, 
cooperatives,  etc.,  created  by  leftists,  functioned  as  open  institutions  through  which  the 
masses  of  the  Left  self-organized  while  their  open  policy  towards  the  rest  of  society  was 


78ziartides  (1995). 
79urt5an  (1986). 
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even  more  pronounced. 

The  analysis  of  the  participants  in  the  movement  can  give  also  a  good  picture  on  the 
development  of  the  organizational  structures  of  the  party  and  of  Its  mass  organizations. 

According  to  Ezeklas  Papaloannou,®®  who  urKlertook  the  post  of  the  organizational 

secretary  in  1946-47,  there  were  nominally  around  2500  members  of  the  party  then,  but 
when  he  checked  the  lists  he  found  only  765  who  had  been  paying  their  dues  and  kept  the 

responsibilities  to  the  party  organization.  According  to  a  party  document.  S'*  In  1945  the 

organizations  affiliated  with  the  party  numbered  30,000.  In  this  sense  one  can  see  a  rather 
large  discrepancy,  noted  already  in  the  1945  text  on  organization  discussed  above, 
between  the  mass  organizations  affiliated  with  the  party  and  the  actual  members  of  the 
party.  The  Left  was  still,  in  the  mid-forties,  a  social  movement  based  on  mobilizations 
rather  than  a  political  movement  based  on  the  party.  The  party  actually  seemed  to  be  still 
weak  and  with  a  very  rudimentary  organizational  structure.  But  it  seems  that  the  party  had 
a  coordinating  role  since  its  members  were  spread  ail  over  Cyprus  and  had  contact  with 
each  other  via  the  party.  The  effort  to  give  the  party  a  more  formal  organizational 
stmcture  and  the  problems  created  by  the  new  duties  of  a  pancyprian  party  In  a  period  of 

mass  mobilizations,  can  be  seen  from  a  party  document®^  on  eastern  Cyprus  at  the 
beginning  of  1945. 

From  1944  to  1945  the  number  of  villages  covered  by  organizations/groups  of  the 
party  had  increased  by  three  and  reached  43  villages  out  of  99  in  the  region;  almost  50% 


so  Papaioannou  (1988),  p.  79. 

51  te/g/s/ yia  tin  Dioryanosi  Kypriakou  Ethnikou  ^eleftheroUkou  Synaspismou  (1945).  In  Adamantos' 
achieve.  The  above  document,  a  suggestion  for  the  creation  of  EAS  (which  at  that  stage  was  called 
KEAS),  indicates  that  the  planning  for  the  national  unity  alliance  of  1946  started  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
war. 

52  Ekthesi  Drasis  tis  Yrammatias  tis  E.E.  stin  Ehfi  (tahtiki)  Ofomelia  tis  E.E.  (8/3/44-3/1/1945)  .  m 
Adamantos'  archive. 
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of  the  countryside.®^  Yet  the  general  comments  in  the  report  indicate  a  low  level  of 

organizational  coherence  and  coordination.  The  activists  seemed  overburdened  with 
duties,  while  in  the  rural  areas  the  local  groups  did  not  seem  to  be  meeting  and  working 
regularly: 

“The  regional  committees  in  the  countryside  do  not  respond  to  their  obligations  and 
they  cannot  perform  any  real  supervision  over  their  lower  party  organizations  by  having 
only  one  meeting  a  month.Many  regional  committees  instead  of  enhancing  the  work  of 
village  committees  they  delay  them  due  to  their  non  Interest  and  bad  tactic.  In  addition, 
the  regional  committees  cannot  know  the  real  situation  in  their  regions  due  to  their 
unsystematic  work." 

The  organizational  problems  were  ,  however,  present  in  the  city  also.  The  coordinator  of 
the  unions  was  overburdened,  according  to  the  report,  while  in  relation  to  the  middle  class 
(shopkeepers  primarily)  the  report  urges  more  systematic  work  in  order  to  offset  the 
"influence  of  Trotskyists  who  have  found  a  fertile  ground  due  to  the  not  active  work  of 
party  members". 

Yet  this  seemingly  chaotic  situation  organizationally  was  not  the  product  only  of 
inexperience  and  bad  organization;  in  effect  the  mass  of  the  report  refers  to  a  flurry  of 
activities  ,  meetings,  demonstrations,  and  union  organizing.  It  Is  evident  that  the  party 
lacked,  at  that  stage,  the  mechanisms  to  organize  ,  lead  arxl  control  a  mass  movement 
which  identified  with  the  Left.  In  this  context  if  we  apply  the  "emergent  norms"  approach, 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  subsequent  autonomy  of  the  subculture  of  the  Left  from  the  rest 
of  society,  and  its  internal  balance  between  subculture  and  party,  were  products  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  movement  at  its  birth,  rather  than  of  the  ideology  which  characterized  the 
movement. 

In  a  report®®  three  years  later  (1948)  from  the  same  area,  there  Is  a  more  content 


SSjhe  actual  number  of  members  and  party  cells  dropped  slightly  (members:! 267-1 21 3,  groups  126-97) 
which  may  be  accounted  by  the  fact  that  two  large  villages  had  been  designated  to  ano^er  province. 
^EkthesL  (3/1/1945),  p.  21 .  Translation  mine. 

^^Prahtika  Ehtou ...  Synednou..  Ammohostou . 
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approach  to  organizational  issues;  even  though  the  actual  membership  had  fallen.®®  This 
report  is  particularly  interesting  since  it  gives  an  analytic  breakdown  of  the  members' 
backgroufKj.®^  Apart  from  its  usefulness  In  analyzing  the  age  and  class  background  of 

AKEL'  activists,  the  report  includes  also  an  interesting  table  on  party  membership.  The 
table  indicates  that  in  terms  of  organized  members  ,  the  party  had  acquired  a  stable 
cadre  of  activists  from  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  The  table  on  the  history  of  party 
members  gives  the  following  data: 

PARTY  UFE 

7  years  6  years  5  years  4  years  3  years  2  years  1  year  Total 
118  34  35  24  13  9  23  256 

Given  that  the  party  was  formed  in  1 941 ,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  by  1 948  the  party  had  a 
core  of  ideological  activists  from  1941(46%)  who  represented  the  "establishment" 
tendency  in  the  party.  It  was  these  activists  who  formed  the  cadres  of  the  party  as  the 
political  organization  became  more  distinct  from  the  mass  organizations  and  more 
bureaucratic. 

Thus  the  period  1945-49  was  characterized  by  the  development  of  an  Ideological,  and 
organizationally  cohesive,  party  with  an  array  of  organizations  and  professional  unions 
which  had  their  autonomy  but  which  were  linked  to  the  party  through  the  links  of  party 
members  in  the  factions.  This  period  was  characterized  also  by  the  broad  alliance 
between  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes.  The  change  of  policy  in  1949  led  progressively 


86in  relation  to  this  and  probably  other  Internal  problems,  Fantis  was  sent  to  Varosha  in  1949.  Fantis 
(1997). 

S^This  is  the  report  which  includes  the  data  on  party  members  discussed  in  chapter  four. 
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to  a  loss  of  a  section  of  the  middle  classes®®  and  especially  of  middle  class  allies  in  the 

political  establishment.  The  new  party  secretary.  Ezekias  Papaioanou.  as  we  saw  In 
chapter  four,  was  a  genuine  product  of  the  new  generation  of  workers  who  joined  the 
party  in  the  1930's  and  1940's  and  as  such  he  had  a  rather  disdainful  attitude  towards  the 

middle  class  intelligentsia.®®  His  policy  of  internal  ideological  purity  was  also  accompanied 

with  a  more  fervent  policy  of  pursuing  "national  unity"  with  the  church  in  an  effort  to 
develop  an  anti-colonial  front,  rather  than  with  the  liberal  middle  class  In  search  of 
democratic  reforms.  In  this  context  the  party  organizations  (factions)  in  the  mass 
organizations  were  dissolved  in  this  period.  Thus  the  party  factions  were  dissolved  from 
the  unions  in  the  early  1950's,  while  AON  changed  its  constitution  in  1949  and  eliminated 

the  clause  that  its  members  had  to  be  ideologically  socialists.®®  This  move  may  have 

reflected  the  increasing  confidence  of  the  people's  movement  in  the  ideological  loyalty  and 
commitment  of  its  participants  (especially  after  the  confrontations  of  1948),  but  it  was 
also,  probably,  a  move  which  aimed  to  encourage  wider  alliances  and  participation; 
especially  in  a  period  that  the  Right  was  trying  to  isolate  the  Left. 

If  the  organizational  restructuring  and  party  membership  have  been  considered,  so  far, 
as  indicators  of  the  development  of  the  party  (and  of  its  bureaucratic  autonomy  from  the 
subculture),  the  local  sillovi  can  be  considered  as  the  best  indicator  of  the  structures  of 
the  subculture  at  the  local  level.  These  clubs  were  a  continuation  of  the  tradition  of  the 
clubs  which  had  started,  as  we  saw,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
1 940's  they  were  forms  of  self-organization  of  the  lower  classes.  These  lower  class 

SSit  should  be  noted  ,  however,  that  the  Left  has  kept  cts  leading  role  in  the  organization  of  the  "middle 
class  of  the  bazaar",  i.e.,  the  shopkeepers.  Until  today  the  organization  of  shopkeepers  (POVEK)  is 
controlled  by  the  Left;  but  the  organization  is  today  more  autonomous  from  the  subculture  of  the  Left  and 

it  is  not  considered  a  part  of  the  "people's  movement"  as  it  was  in  the  1940's  -  or  in  the  same  way  that 
the  workers'  (PEO)  and  peasants'  (EKA)  unions  are. 

89ziartides  (1995). 

SOOimitris  Christofias.  1977.  I  PoMki  Drastirfotita  tou  ProodefUkou  Kinimatos  Neoleas  tis  Kyprou.  In,  :  To 
Kypriako  Proodeftiko  Kinima  Neoleas.  Nicosia .  EDON. 
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ideological  clubs  started  in  the  1920's  ,  as  we  saw,  with  the  workers'  centers  .  In  the 
1930's  the  organization  of  these  clubs  was  more  difficutt  due  to  the  repressive  political 
climate  but  they  reappeared  with  a  new  dimension  and  direction  in  the  1940's.  In  the  early 
1940’s  there  was  a  growing  trend  for  the  formation  of  lower  class  clubs  and  educational 
associations  {Morhotiki silloyi).  These  clubs  were  often  associated  with  either  the  unions  or 
peasant  groups,  but  they  were  legally  distinct,  A  silloyos  was  a  legal  body  which  was 
Independent  from  other  organizational  affiliation,  and  it  nnay  have  included  people  from  a 
variety  of  ideological  trends.  The  history  of  these  clubs  parallels  In  many  ways  the 
development  of  the  party.  C.  Petas  who  has  been  responsible  for  the  rural  movement  in 
the  district  of  Nicosia,  notes. 

"Of  course  there  were  cultural  clubs  in  Cyprus  before.  But  what  distinguished  the 
Morhotiki  silloyi  of  the  period  [  early  1940's]  was  ...that  they  had  a  specific  goal:  to 
educate  young  men  and  women,  the  workers  of  the  rural  areas,  on  the  need  of 
organization  and  on  the  need  of  organized  struggle.[..]  As  a  living  movement  the 
educational  dubs  appeared  at  the  end  of  1939  when  the  first  preparatory  regional 
meetings  started.  A  year  later  there  was  the  first  district  conference  which  el^ed 

a  regional  committee  and  approved  a  plan  of  action.”®  ^ 

Thus  the  communist  party  activists  played  again  a  decisive  role  in  pushing  ahead  and 
coordinating  this  new  organizational  form  of  the  lower  classes.  In  the  cities  ,  where  there 
were  already  the  public  spaces  of  the  unions,  the  ideological  activists  adopted  a  tactic  (the 
"movement  for  dialogical  discussions")  which  might  be  termed  "consciousness  raising",  If 
we  may  use  a  contemporary  term. 

“..there  was  a  realization  in  the  party,  at  that  time,  which  said  that  the  workers  had  to 
be  educated  in  class  terms,  with  a  fighting  spirit,  so  as  to  realize  that  they  belonged  to 
a  distinct  class,  in  order  to  achieve  this  we  started  having  dialogical  discussions  on  a 
subject  that  the  party  pointed  out.  Let’s  say  what  are  social  classes,  how  employers 
exploited  the  workers,  the  limiting  of  the  work  hours  as  a  means  of  limiting  exploitation, 
what  is  social  security  etc.  [,..l  Conscious  activists  of  the  unions  visited  the  clubs  of 
other  unions  and  sought  out  ways  to  start  a  discussion.  And  this  was  done  in  a 
systematic  way,  it  was  an  internal  movement  within  the  unions  which  contributed  so 

that  the  activists  acquired  some  theoretical  and  class  education. "  ®  ^ 

In  this  sense  conscious  activists  sought  out  to  spread  the  word  and  create  a  form  of  an 

91Christou  Peta  .1992.  To  Kinima  ion  Morphotikon  Silloyon.  Nicosia,  p.  4.  Translation  mine. 

92ziartides  (1997),  p.  44.  Translation  mine. 
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educational  process  through  discussions  in  public  spaces  (coffeshops  or  union  halls).  An 
indication  of  the  numerical  relation  of  party  .  mass  organization,  and  subcultural  audience 

can  be  seen  from  the  1944-45  report®^  from  Varosha. 

Union  members :  1582 
Party  members:  23694- 

In  a  specific  report  on  the  working  class  neighbourhood  of  Ayios  Loucas  (  an  area  with 
strong  leftist  support)  the  following  numbers  are  given  on  the  local  silloyos : 

Members  of  sillovos  :  1 35 
Party  members:  14 

As  to  themes  discussed,  it  seems  that  the  siflo^  relied  on  outside  speakers  for  what 
they  perceived  as  ideological  and  political  education.  In  the  archive  of  the  mayor  A. 
Adamantos  there  are  many  invitations  from  a  variety  of  clubs  to  visit  and  give  speeches; 
some  of  them  on  general  ideological  topics  (such  as  "Bourgeois  and  People's  democracy") 
and  In  other  cases  as  an  effort  to  Intervene  in  local  village  politics. 

The  next  major  move  in  relation  to  the  clubs/s/Z/oyr  seems  to  have  occurred  in  1945 
when  the  youth  organization,  AON,  issued  in  May  a  plan  for  "people's  sports"  through  an 
organization  called  AELO  (Athletic  Union  of  People's  Organizations).  Youth  played  a  key 
role  in  the  development  of  the  clubs  into  institutions  which  emphasized  sports  and  cultural 

activitles.95  in  this  context  the  people's  movement  developed  In  those  years  a  vibrant 

network  of  athletic  and  cultural  clubs.  The  latter  played  a  key  role  actually  in  the 
development  of  popular  theatre  and  groups  oriented  to  the  preservation  of  Cypriot 

culture.96 

^Ekthesi  Drasis..  (3/1/1945),  p.  21 . 

94There  is  also  a  spedal  reference  to  women's  unions:  out  of  177  members,  38  were  party  members. 
SSMichalis  Michaelides  .  1977.  /  Symvoli  lou  ProodefUkou  Kinimatos  Neoleas  tis  Kyprou  stin  Anaptyxi  iou 
Laikou  Politismou  ke  tou  Athlitismou.  In,  To  Proodeftiko  Kinima  Neoleas  .  ECXDN. 

9®Michaelides  (1977),  Vamava  (1990). 
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The  next  key  moment  in  the  development  of  the  left  wing  clubs  came  in  1948  as  a 
result  of  the  political  and  ideoloaicaf  confrontations  of  that  year.  After  being  excluded  from 
the  major  urban  clubs,  the  leftists  created  their  own  athletic  teams  In  most  cities  and 
towns.  The  exclusion,  and  in  effect  the  division  of  society  and  of  public  spaces  into  leftist 
and  rightist,  acted  as  a  limit  on  the  Left  since  it  isolated  it  from  the  rest  of  society;  but  it 
also  acted  to  foment  a  strong  sense  of  identity  in  the  leftist  masses  which  was  crystallized 

in  a  set  of  parallel  institutions.  The  first  division  of  soccer  clubs^^  occurred  in  the  period 

1948-1953  and  In  that  period  there  were  two  Ideologically  distinct  (leftist  and  rightist) 
pancyprian  organizations  of  soccer  teams  and  of  athletic  events.  It  should  be  noted  that 
in  this  period  the  mainstream  T/C  teams  and  athletes  continued  to  partidpate  in  the  league 
of  the  right  wing  teams. 

Despite  the  unification  of  the  major  urban  teams  in  1 953,  the  rural  teams  remain 
divided  until  today.  Even  today  the  major  teams  of  the  first  league  are  divided  into  leftist 
and  rightist.  Even  though  everyone  denounces  officially  this  "politicization  of  soccer",  yet 

the  division  is  maintained  stubbornly  by  the  fans.  Thus  in  soccer  matches  leftist  fans®® 

carry  Cypriot,  and  sometimes  red,  flags  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  flags  of  the  fans  of 
rightist  teams,  and  political  slogans  are  occasionally  chanted,  especially  in  periods  of 
intense  political  conflicts  such  as  elections.  And  in  the  newspaper  of  the  fans  of  the  most 

popular  leftist  team^S  one  can  read,  for  example,  articles  on  the  reemergence  of  the 

Russian  communist  party  or  on  Che  Guevara,  alongside  comments  and  articles  on  the 
team  and  its  players .  Soccer  has  actually  developed  to  be  a  form  of  popular  public  sphere 
of  slogans  .symbols  and  rituals  which  are  part  of  the  differentiation  of  the  Left  and  the 
Right  as  distinct  subcultures.  The  official  teams  themselves  are  run  as  athletic  clubs  and 

97  The  second  division  occurred  in  1955  but  in  that  case  it  was  ethnically  based, i.e.,  between  G/Cs  and 
T/Cs- 

99primarily  of  the  Nicosia  team  ,  Omonia ,  which  is  by  far  the  most  popular  team  on  the  island. 

99See  TrifyUi  in  1997,  the  newspaper  of  Omonia  ,  the  Nicosia  based  leftist  team. 
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the  party  (in  the  case  of  the  Left)  does  not  seem  to  be  Involved  In  their  functioning  J  00 

The  political  significance  of  the  silloyi  became  clearly  manifested  In  the  late  1 950's 
when  the  right  wing  anti-colonial  group  EOKA  targeted  them  for  attack.  The  culmination  of 
EOKA’s  attack  on  the  Left,  in  January  1958,  included,  as  we  saw,  two  simultaneous 
attacks  whose  broader  aim  was  to  intimidate  the  local  leftists  and  close  down  the  local 
coffeshops. 

It  Is  difficult  to  trace  the  number  of  the  left  wing  clubs  since  they  are  not  formally 
registered  with  the  party  J  01  By  the  1960's  in  most  villages  and  especially  in  every  urban 

neighbourhood  there  was  either  a  sdloyos  or  a  coffeshop  which  was  affiliated  with  the 
Left;  the  most  obvious  sign  of  this  (direct  or  indirect)  affiliation  was  whether  the  coffeshop 
earned  the  party  newspaper  Haravghi.  In  terms  of  the  ideological  silloyi  which  had  athletic 
clubs,  and  thus  had  a  link  with  the  youth  movement  and  participated  in  leftist  soccer 

associations ,  a  publication^ 02  of  the  1970*s  gave  the  following  data  : 


Before  1974  After  1974 

Nicosia :  55  31 

Famagusta  38  6 

Lamaca:  24  23 

Limassol;  35  35 

Paphos:  5  5 


It  may  be  argued  that  the  real  backbone  of  the  Left  in  the  period  1940-60  proved  to  be 
its  clubs.  In  1945  the  Left,  as  we  saw,  was  barely  organized;  it  was,  as  party  documents 

100]t  is  rumored,  among  Limassol  leftist  fans,  that  the  party  leadership  was  behind  the  disbanding  of  the 
successful  leftist  Limassol  team  Anteos  in  1960,  so  that  leftists  could  join  again  the  main  club  of  the  city 
AEL,  from  which  they  left  In  1948  (right  wingers  left  also  In  1954  accusing  the  leadership  of  the  club  as 
pro-British).  But  the  move  may  have  originated  also  from  the  tradition  of  the  dty  itself  in  which  the  Left 
had  developed  broad  alliances  with  centrists. 

101 1  tried  to  get  some  information  for  the  Limassol  clubs  from  the  regional  party.  Nobody  seemed  to 
know;  the  organi2ational  secretary  knew  of  party  groups  but  these  did  not  coincide  with  the  clubs. 
102EDON  (ed.).  1977.  To  Proodeftiko  Kinima  Neoleas.  Nicosia.  EDON,  p.  125. 
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acknowledged,  ainning  after  the  events  and  social  trends.  The  British  tried  then  to  outlaw 
the  unions  and  after  their  failure  to  control  the  movement  they  set  their  eyes  on  the 

party.  103  jp  1955  the  British  outlawed  the  party  and  other  mass  organizations  of  the  Left 

with  the  exception  of  the  trade  unions.  In  both  cases,  though,  the  Left  managed  to  endure. 
One  can,  of  course,  refer  to  the  activist  networks  which  allowed  the  party  mechanism  to 
function  even  in  illegality  or  in  persecution.  But  the  networks  of  activists  could  be 
maintained  if  there  was  a  subculture  within  which  they  could  function.  And  in  both  cases 
(1945  and  1955)  the  masses  associated  with  the  Left  maintained  themselves  through  their 
structures  in  everydayness  even  if  their  official  leadership  was  imprisoned.  In  this  context 
one  has  to  refer  also,  as  we  noted  in  chapters  three  and  five,  to  the  British  legal 
framework  which  always  allowed  for  some  forms  of  legal  functioning  of  the  subculture. 
These  efforts  at  banning  the  organizations  of  the  Left  can  be  compared  to  the  outlawing 
of  the  German  SPD  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  and  with  the  condition  of  semi¬ 
legality  of  the  anarchosyndicalist  unions  in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  the 
German  case,  as  Roth  argues,  the  party  leadership  emerged  more  cautious;  except  for 
the  radicalization  of  "lower  level  party  functionaries".  In  the  Spanish  case  the  period  of 
semi-legality  and  the  general  instability  of  the  regime  created  a  situation  in  which  the  most 
radical  elements  took  the  upper  hand  in  the  trade  union  movement.  The  Cypriot  case 
fluctuated  between  the  two  cases.  The  periods  of  illegality  did  produce  an  Increased 
degree  of  caution  among  the  leadership,  but  they  also  produced  radicalism  among  the 
masses  as  it  can  be  seen  from  the  movements  of  the  period  1945-48  and  the 
radicalization  of  the  masses  in  relation  to  the  attacks  of  EOKA.  In  the  latter  case  the 
demands  from  the  rank  and  file  influenced  the  leadership  which,  under  pressure  from 
below,  reached  an  initial  decision  in  1 958  to  allow  the  arming  of  leftists  in  order  to  resist 


lOSsee  Winster  report;  chapter  five. 
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the  attacks  of  the  nationalists.^^  The  decision  was  subsequently  overturned  but  the 

yielding  of  the  leadership  to  the  demands  of  the  rank  and  file  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
the  reaction  of  the  masses  of  the  Left  was  still  very  influential  on  the  leadership,  despite  the 
growing  differentiation  between  the  party  organization  and  the  subculture  . 

The  changes  after  1949  signified  the  solidification  of  the  party  structures  and  the  rise  of 
the  party  bureaucracy  as  a  significant  variable  In  the  movement.  Despite  being  excluded 
from  political  power  and  church  institutions,  the  Left  had  developed,  as  we  noted,  some 
form  of  local  power  due  to  its  victories  In  munidpal  elections  .  In  addition  to  the  benefits  of 
this  local  form  of  power,  in  the  1 950’s  the  Left  started  experiencing  another  set  of  benefits, 
which  were  more  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  party  bureaucracy:  links  with  the  Socialist 
bloc  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  most  significant  move  by  the  Left  In  this  respect  was  the 

sending  of  the  "People's  National  Delegation/embassy"^®^  to  Europe  in  order  to  inform 
"the  international  public  opinion"  on  the  positions  of  the  Cypriot  Left  on  the  colonial 
question.  The  "embassy" was  in  part  a  product  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Left  from  the 

delegations  of  the  ethnarchy,  but  it  was  also  the  beginning  of  a  form  of  autonomous 
foreign  policy  by  the  Left  which  relied  of  course  on  the  countries  of  the  Socialist  bloc.  And 
apart  from  political  support  the  socialist  countries  provided  also  practical  help.  In 
subsequent  years,  AKEL  and  its  supporting  mass  organizations  had  access  to 
scholarships  (which  were  denied  to  leftists  in  Greece  and  were  out  of  reach  ,  financially,  in 
Britain),  training,  visits  and  medical  treatment  in  Eastern  Europe.  These  benefits  were 
distributed  to  supporters  of  the  Left,  but  evidently  the  people  close  to  the  party  had  the 


104poumbouris  (1993),  Fantis  (1997). 
f  05|n  Greek  it  was  referred  to  as  embassy  (prssvia  )  . 

lO^indicative  of  the  transitory  phase,  at  the  time  (1950),  in  interned  party  politics,  was  the  fact  that  the 
delegation  from  Cyprus  was  made  up  of  Papaioanou  and  Adamantos;  each  representing  one  faction  in 
the  party  leadership  on  the  issue  of  self-government. 
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first  word  on  them.'^O^  in  the  early  1950's  ,for  example,  an  artist  and  subsequently 
leading  Cypriot  cartoonist,  was  denied  a  scholarship  on  being  suspected  of  supporting 
Sen/as  pro  self-  government  position. “*0®  But  these  benefits  did  flow  out  to  the  wider 

membership.  One  of  the  major  supporting  systems  instituted  by  socialist  countries  ,  for 
such  leftist  subcultures  outside  the  Socialist  bloc,  was  buying  products  from  the 

cooperatives  or  supporting  the  cooperatives  with  low  cost  nrachinery.^09  In  effect  the  Left 

had  found  a  substitute  "mother  country"  (economically  and  politically  at  least)  which  could 
sustain  ideologicai  convictions  but  also  offer  practical  dividends  to  the  leftists. 

The  party  developed  also  a  form  of  "internal  secret  service"  the  epayripnisis  ("alert") 
whose  aim  was  to  inform  the  party  leadership  on  developments  in  the  movement  and  in 
society  in  general;  thus  centralizing  also  the  flow  of  information  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
elite.  In  general  it  seems  that  the  style  of  the  new  leadership  was  more  secretive  and 
oriented  to  geopolitical  considerations  rather  than  just  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  rank 
and  file.  The  secretive  and  conspiratorial  style  of  the  new  leader,  E.  Papaioanou,  was  the 

theme  of  a  bitter  letter  by  A.Adamantos  to  the  central  committee  of  the  party  in  1951  ^  ® 

Adamantos  represented  the  old,  more  open  leadership,  which  saw  itself  as  educators 
and  as  voices  of  popular  feeling.  The  new  leadership  saw  itself  as  expressing  the  needs  of 
the  people's  movement  but  in  a  broader  geopolitical  context;  It  saw  itself,  in  a  way,  as  a 
manager  of  the  movement  rather  than  as  its  educator  or  the  mouthpiece  of  its  feelings  at 
particular  moments.  Internally  ,  however,  the  new  leadership  was  democratic.  According 
to  Ziartides  the  decisions  were  taken  by  consensus  and  the  unions  had  autonomy  from  the 

term  "red  bourgeoisie"  is  used  nowadays  for  leaders  descended  from  the  party  elite. 
lOSierodiakonou  (1996). 

lOSpor  an  extension  of  this  system  into  a  mechanism  of  support  of  the  independence  of  Cyprus  by  buying 
"problematic  commodities"  see  chapter  seven. 

IIOAdamantos’  archive.  The  letter  was  also  published  by  Fants  (1995).  The  letter  was  sent  after  his 
return  from  the  travels  of  the  "People's  National  Delegation/embassy". 
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party.  In  effect  the  organized  members  were  by  then  part  of  a  bureaucratic  structure  with 
which  they  identified  and  which  viewed  itself  as  the  organized  expression  of  the  people's 
movement. 

But  the  distance  between  the  organized  members  and  the  masses  of  the  Left  had 
grown.  The  masses  of  the  Left  identified  with  the  party  but  they  were  also  a  subculture  on 
which  the  party  relied  but  which  it  had  to  monitor,  calm  down,  or  even  spy  on.  A 
comparison  of  the  factions  of  the  early  1940's  with  the  epayripnisis  after  1949  could  serve 
as  a  final  note:  The  factions  helped  coordinate  the  mass  movements  but  they  also  became 
channels  of  expression  of  the  interests  of  the  participants  in  the  movements  identified 
with  the  Left  (the  "movement  family")  inside  the  party;  thus  leading  to  the  "class  conflict" 
within  the  party  that  we  discussed  in  relation  to  the  crisis  of  1945.  The  epayripnisis,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  directly  controlled  by  the  leadership  and  its  goal  was  to  pass  information 
to  the  party  elite.  Dissent  with  leadership  decisions  were  passed  on  to  the  leadership 
which  could  withhold  benefits;  but  there  was  little  else  the  party  could  do  with  local  leftists 

or  with  leftists  In  the  mass  organizations'^  who  disagreed  with  official  policies.  The  usual 

tactic  actually  was  to  send  party  officials  to  explain  its  policies.  The  lack  of  disciplining 
mechanisms  by  the  party  for  the  subculture,  which  had  its  own  institutions,  was  a  key 
factor  for  the  autonomy  of  the  latter;  In  addition  to  the  bonds  of  solidarity  and  the 
construction  of  external  boundaries  to  be  discussed  below. 

The  post  1946  subculture:  the  Left  as  a  political  ethnic  community 

The  geopolitical  dynamics  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  middle  of  the  century  can  be 
seen  as  the  framework  within  which  the  politics  of  the  Cypriot  Left  unfolded  .The  emphasis 
on  internal  reform  and  social  change  In  the  1940's  and  the  climactic  confrontation  of  1948 

111PEO  followed  an  autonomous  policy  according  to  Ziartides  (1995)  which  created,  at  times,  resentment 
from  party  functionaries. 
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was  in  line  with  the  broader  trends,  as  we  saw,  of  the  expectations  generated  by  World 
War  11  and  the  closing  of  that  epoch  of  "great  expectations",  with  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
war.  Similarly  the  focus  on  the  anti-colonial  dimension  in  the  1950’s  was  again  in  line  with 
the  trends  in  the  area  since  this  was  the  period  of  decolonization  and  of  the  rise  of  the 
Arab  anti-colonial  movement.  Thus  the  Cypriot  Left  was,  consciously  or  not,  shaping  its 
policy  In  response  to  the  broader  geopolitical  dynamics  of  the  times  in  the  particular 
region.  At  the  same  time  we  also  saw  that  the  internal  development  of  AKEL  and  of  the 
people's  movement  follows,  as  a  general  pattern,  the  process  of  bureaucratization 
suggested  by  Michels;  but  the  process  did  not  essentially  lead  to  the  oligarchy  suggested 
by  the  German  thinker.  The  co-existence  of  party  and  subculture  gives  actually  a  different 
dimension  to  the  organizational  structure  of  the  movement.  In  effect,  as  we  argued,  the 
subculture  maintained  its  autonomy  and  could  actively  influence  the  leadership  which  had 
the  same  class  origin  and,  to  a  large  degree,  shared  the  same  problems  and  risks  as  the 

rank  and  file  members.^ Actually  the  movement  seems  to  have  had  a  rather 

democratic  tendency  since  it  avoided  the  establishment  of  charismatic/personalized 
leadership,  preferring  rather  more  collective  and  consensual  approaches. 

in  this  context  we  need  to  specify  the  defining  characteristics  of  the  subculture  which 
emerged  in  the  confrontations  of  1948  and  solidified  in  the  next  ten  years  .  We  will  start 
the  discussion  with  two  of  Roth's  claims  in  relation  to  the  German  SPD  (which  faced  a 
similar  regime  of  "negative  Integration"  as  AKEL)  which  could  be  taken  as  broader 
arguments  on  historical  movements  in  similar  political  contexts: 

1 )  that  the  masses  were  fundamentally  reformist; 

2)  that  the  development  of  the  working  class  subculture  was  the  product  of  exclusion. 

112Fantis  (1997)  recounts  several  episodes  in  the  1940’s  and  1950's  in  which  he  ran  into  dangers  of 
being  attacked  by  extreme  right  wingers  almost  as  any  rank  and  file  leftist.  Ziartides  (1995)  recounts  an 
episode  in  the  1950's  in  which  he  and  his  wife  had  to  leave  quickly  from  a  coffeshop  when  they  saw  a 
"comrade"  couple  coming,  because  they  did  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  their  "kerasma'^,  the 
Cypriot  custom  by  which  people  offer  (insist  actually)  to  pay  tor  the  other’s  coffee  In  a  coffee  shop. 
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In  questioning  the  above  two  assertions  we  will  try  in  this  section  to  outline  the  economic 
and  cultural  dimensions  of  the  subculture  which  point  rather  in  the  direction  of  the 
argument  that  the  subculture  was  to  a  degree  "  a  form  of  choice"  in  the  sense  that  it 
embodied  ,  in  its  autonomy ,  the  different  worldview  of  the  masses  of  the  Left. 

As  we  noted  at  the  beginning,  the  subculture  of  the  Left  in  the  Cypriot  case  can  be 
described  with  the  term  "political  ethnic  community";  a  terminology  chosen  for  its  emphasis 
on  the  concept  of  identity.  We  saw  in  chapter  four  that  the  identity  of  leftists  implied  a 
convergence  of  class,  modem-secular,  democratic,  and  Cyprocentric  discourses.  But  how 
was  this  identity  reflected/embodied  in  the  subculture?  In  addressing  the  issue  of  identity  in 
its  institutional  context  we  will  have  respond  to  Roth's  broader  claim;  was,  indeed,  a  leftist 
a  lower  class  person  who  felt  excluded  from  society  and  thus  found  in  the  subculture  of  the 
Left  social  arxl  psychological  rewards  plus  some  material  benefits?  Was  his  identity  the 
product  of  exclusion? 

In  order  to  understand  what  the  subculture  meant  to  rank  and  file  leftists  we  must 
start  with  the  relation  of  elites  and  masses  (Roth's  first  assumption):  to  what  degree  did 
the  leadership  express  the  rank  and  file?  Roth,  In  his  study  of  the  SPD,  argues  that  the 
reformist  and  moderate  leadership  actually  expressed  the  masses  and  that  Marxism  (as  a 
revolutionary  ideology)  was  an  framework  which  prevailed  in  the  social  democratic 
movement  to  a  large  degree  as  a  result  of  the  personal  affiliation  of  the  leaders  with  Marx 
and  Engels,  rather  than  as  a  theoretical  model  accounting  for  the  experience  of  the 
workers  themselves.  Subsequently  ,  Roth  argues,  Marxism  was  a  useful  ideological 
framework  accounting  for  the  political  position  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  condition  of 
"negative  Integration".  The  deterministic  version  of  Marxism,  according  to  Roth,  helped 
provide  the  labor  movement  with  a  vision  of  a  future  victory  while  In  the  present  it  helped 
provide  dignity  for  the  workers  .  In  this  framework,  Roth  argues,  the  relation  between  the 
social  democratic  subculture  and  the  dominant  culture  was  mediated  via  its  mass 
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organizations;  which,  according  to  him,  mediated  also  to  the  party  to  curtail  the  rhetoric  of 
radicals  who  belonged  more  to  the  lower  ranking  functionaries. 

In  this  framework  the  leadership  is  seen  more  as  a  benign  elite  expressing  the  masses 
in  a  difficult  position  of  the  labor  movement.  Roth's  argument  is  clearly  oriented  towards 
the  justification  of  the  social  democratic  elite  (as  he  acknowledges  in  his  personal  post 
script)  in  a  framework  which  sees  the  "real”  problem  as  lying  in  the  regime  of  negative 
integration.  If  the  working  class  party  was  integrated,  Roth  seems  to  argue,  Germany  may 
have  developed  in  a  more  democratic  (Anglo  Saxon  ?)  direction  in  the  20th  century.  In 
this  context  the  masses  of  the  Left  are  seen  as  sections  of  the  population  which  were 
excluded  from  the  mainstream  and  which  found  in  the  social  democratic  subculture  a 
mechanism  for  collective  organizing;  but  in  itself  the  masses  were  hardly  revolutionary. 
What  they  really  wanted,  according  to  Roth's  argument,  was  a  way  to  integrate 
themselves  in  the  system  arxl  increase  their  benefits. 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  second  question  raised  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter :  what 

happens  with  the  masses  who  feel  affiliated  with  the  Left  -  are  they  revolutionaries 

curtailed  by  a  bureaucratic  elite  or  are  they  reformists  seeking  specific  benefits  and  thus 
radicalism  is  just  an  ideology  created  in  situations  of  repression  or  exclusion  ? 

The  experience  of  the  Cypriot  Left  would  caution  against  generalizations.  It  seems 
actually  that  the  development  of  the  mood  of  the  masses  of  the  Left  and  their  relation  to 
the  elite  has  varied  according  to  context.  Thus  in  the  mid-forties  the  masses  (not  only  of 
the  Left  but  the  wider  alliance  of  the  popular  classes  )  were  "  ahead  of  the  leaders"  as 
Ziarti'des  acknowledges,  and  as  the  fear  of  the  influence  of  the  Trotskyists  in  the  unions 
and  among  the  middle  class,  indicate.  The  leadership,  in  this  case,  was  actually  playing 

the  "intermediary"^  between  the  employers  or  the  colonial  authorities,  and  the  people,  jt 
was  a  first  form  of  differentiation  between  the  rank  and  file  and  the  leaders;  but  this  split 
^  ^^Since  it  was  recognized  as  the  official  negotiator,  as  we  saw  in  the  previous  chapter. 
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was  already  nascent  in  the  division  between  the  activists  who  belonged  to  the  communist 
factions  and  the  unaffiiiated  activists  and  participants  in  the  organizations  and 
mobilizations  of  the  wider  people's  movement.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
organizational  structures  of  the  party  and  of  other  mass  organizations  were  at  such  an 
early  stage  ,  that  the  leaders  acted  more  as  representatives  rather  than  established 
leaders/elite.  It  is  indicative  what  we  noted  earlier:  the  leadership  changed  but  the 
subculture  maintained  its  unity.  Yet  we  must  note  the  other  side  of  the  coin;  the  masses,  or 
sections  of  the  masses,  may  have  been  radical  in  specific  confrontations  but  it  was  the 

ideological  activists  who  were  more  consistently  radical  in  the  early  1940’s,  since  their 

vision  Included  a  broader  restructuring  of  society  which  was  only  then  becoming  a  form  of 
consciousness  for  the  rebellious  masses. 

The  same  spirit  of  radical  lower  class  demands  must  have  existed.  In  certain  sections  at 
least,  in  1948  and  1958.  The  use  of  dynamite  by  the  miners  In  the  strikes  or  the  violent 
confrontations  with  extreme  right  wing  groups  during  1948  and  the  violent  reactions  to  the 

attacks  of  EOKA  on  leftists  In  1958,  ^  ^  ^  seemed  out  of  line  with  the  image  of  negotiating 

readiness  or  of  national  unity,  that  the  party  and  the  leadership  of  the  people's 
movement  wanted  to  project.  And  actually  in  relation  to  EOKA's  terrorism  the  leftist 
masses  were  clearly  more  radical.  They  not  only  reacted  spontaneously  but  they  refused, 
as  we  saw,  to  accept  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Makarios  in  deciding  by  himself  on 
the  national  issue;  even  If  that  Implied  threats  and  potential  violence.  Despite  six  months  of 
rank  and  file  resistance,  however,  the  leadership  compromised  eventually,  in  June  1958, 
in  the  context  of  the  policy  of  national  unity  and  of  broader  considerations  involved  in  the 
shifting  position  of  Makarios.  And  even  in  the  case  of  "economic  war",  that  the  new 
leadership  in  1949  accused  the  old  one  for  advocating  (as  a  form  of  extreme  leftism).  It  is 


1 1  ^Except  for  the  Trotskyists. 

'I  l^in  Limassol  leftist  workers  attacked  the  building  of  the  right  wing  unions  in  May  1958. 
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doubtful  whether  it  was  just  a  wrong  leadership  decision.  In  his  anthropological  study  of 
the  late  1960's,  Loizos  relates  an  account  of  the  “economic  war”  in  the  village  which  is 
unlikely  that  it  was  spurred  by  the  leadership  In  Nicosia.  The  leftists  of  the  village  had  been 
prohibited  from  voting  in  the  church  elections  after  the  death  of  Leontios;  since  they  were 
"atheists",  etc.  As  a  reaction  this,  the  leftists  refused  to  buy  candles  from  the  church  (since 
they  considered  the  church  committee  responsible  for  their  exclusion)  and  instead  bought 
them  independently  and  came  to  church  with  their  candles. 

On  the  other  hand  the  masses  were  not  revolutionary  either.  Their  radicalism  was 
contextual  and  the  clarification  of  the  ideological  dimension  of  the  subculture  and  the 
people's  movement  after  1945  did  not  really  change  the  situation.  Even  though  they 
adhered  to  their  revolutionary  ideology  as  an  article  of  faith,  their  demands  did  not  seem  to 
aim  at  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  system.  In  this  context.  Adams  was  right  when  he 
noted  in  1971  that  the  masses  of  the  Left  were  not  revolutionary  despite  their  radical 
opposition  to  the  status  quo  .  The  masses  of  the  Left  in  that  period  (early  1970*s)  were 
again  in  a  period  of  radical  mobilizations:  in  the  name  of  independence  and 
democratization.  The  leadership,  due  to  its  geopolitical  considerations,  was  cautious  as  we 
noted.  Despite  the  seeming  discrepancy  between  the  radicalism  of  the  street  and  the 
moderation  of  the  leadership,  the  leftist  masses  remained  again  loyal  to  their  subculture 

and  its  party:  they  did  not  join  the  socialist  party,  EDEK,'*'*  6  which  was  clearly  much 

more  militant  vis  a  vis  the  Right  wing.  The  forces  of  Internal  bonding  proved  much  more 
powerful  than  the  feelings  of  the  moment.  But  even  earlier  ,  one  can  see  that  despite 
reactions  to  the  leadership's  caution  and  changes  of  policy,  the  masses  stuck  with  it.  It  is 
actually  very  likely  that  the  change  of  policy  in  1949  was  a  product  of  pressure  from 

below.1"*^  Despite  the  anger  against  the  Right  and  the  instances  of  "economic  war"  , 

116e0EK  appealed  to  leftists  but  as  can  be  seen  from  AKEL’s  electoral  share  in  1970  and  1976  the 
switching  of  party  allegiance,  in  electoral  terms,  was  negligible. 

1 17zjartides  (1995). 
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there  must  have  been  also  leftists  caught  In  the  middle  as  their  ideology  pitted  them 
against  friends,  co-villagers  or  even  relatives. 

It  is  logical  to  assume,  in  this  context,  that  the  policy  of "  national/people's  unity", 
despite  Its  oscillations  on  the  national  question,  was  the  real  focus  of  the  masses  of  the 
Left.  But  for  the  leftists  this  unity  was  not  "integration"  anymore,  or  even  worse 
assimilation.  It  was  a  "unity"  in  which  the  Left  offered  to  form  alliances  for  the  "broader 
good",  while  maintaining  its  clearly  distinct,  autonomous  subculture.  Loizos'  study  is  again 
instructive  here.  According  to  his  data  the  key  variable  in  maintaining  balance  and  peace 
in  the  village  was  the  concept  of  "village  solidarity" .  Despite  their  conflicts  on  the  basis  of 
national  politics,  on  the  local  level  the  villagers  tried  to  mediate  these  conflicts  by  introjecting 
in  the  political  polarization  the  issue  of  belonging  to  the  village  community.  This 
"feellng"/culture  has  helped  the  Left  to  participate  in  regional  committees  on  the  local  level 
despite  its  almost  total  exclusion  from  national  power  until  1974.  But  the  leftists  insisted  on 
adhering  to  their  worldview  and  being  accepted  as  such,  rather  than  hiding  their  ideology 
in  order  to  have  access  to  power.  Thus  reformism  and  radicalism  must  have  co-existed  in 
the  masses  of  the  Left  depending  on  context.  It  seems  that  the  real  dimension  of  the 
radicalism  of  the  leftist  masses  was  not  as  such  a  demand  for  a  revolution  but,  especiallv 
after  1948.  the  maintenance  of  the  autonomous  subculture  of  the  Left  which  seemed  to 

them  as  the  major  instrument  for  achieving  social  and  political  reform.'^ 

The  type  of  "economic  war"  referred  to  above  was  characteristic  of  the  confrontations 
on  the  local  level  but  It  also  points  in  the  direction  of  the  economic  side  of  the  subculture, 
which  is  a  key  component  of  its  internal  structure.  "Economic  war"  existed  actually  even 

before  the  major  confrontations  of  1 948.  In  party  documents^  it  is  obvious  that  the  party 
was  watching  instances  of  boycott  of  leftist  shopkeepers  and  was  responding  accordingly. 

^  ^80n  the  concept  of  radical  reformism  see  chapter  seven. 

■*  l^EWhes/  Dras/s..  {3/1/1945 ),  p.  7. 
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Also,  despite  the  denunciation  of  the  policy  of  "economic  war"  by  the  new  leadership  in 
1949,  the  leftist  press  in  the  early  1950's  was  ftjll  of  advertisements  for  products  directed 

to  the  leftist  consumer:  from  coops  or  from  Eastern  bloc  countries  In  effect  the 

"economic  war"  helped  solidify  an  array  of  economic  institutions  on  which  the  Left  relied 
(and  still  does)  and  which  provided  the  defense  mechanisms  of  the  subculture  in  the  face 
of  the  exclusion  imposed  by  the  Right  wing.  And  they  provided,  of  course  ,  also  the 
leadership  with  increased  resources  in  establishing  its  position.  These  institutions  can  be 

seen  as  examples  of  mutualist  ethics  in  the  economy.  in  Limassol,  the  historic  center  of 

both  the  party  and  the  movement  of  the  Left,  the  economic  position  of  the  Left  is  by  no 
way  negligible.  The  main  consumer  cooperative  organization  (ESEL)  was  controlled  by  the 
Left  and  recently  (in  the  1990's)  it  has  united  with  the  right  wing  consumer  coops 
(SPOLP),  thus  creating  one  of  the  major  chains  of  grocery  stores  and  supermarkets  In 
the  city;  which  Is  expanding  also  to  other  cities.  Similarly  the  cooperative  credit  bank  of  the 
city  which  boasts  In  Its  ads  that  It  is  the  "largest  lending  institution  In  Cyprus"  is  also 

controlled  by  the  Left.  ^22  terms  of  production,  the  city  has  three^^S  rnajor  alcohol 

companies  with  factories  which  provide  an  avenue  for  farmers  to  sell  their  products.  One 
of  the  three  (LOEL)  Is  again  controlled  by  the  Left;  the  other  Is  owned  by  the  church. 

On  a  national  level  the  Left  has  a  series  of  other  business  organizations  the  most  well 
known  of  which  Is  "  Laiko  Kafekopteio”  which  provides  products  for  the  sifloyi  and  for 
cooperative  stores.  The  real  extent  of  the  economic  spread  of  the  party  and  of  the 
subculture  cannot  be  ascertained  since  there  are  no  available  data.  But  it  is  clear  that 


120por  a  period  you  could  even  distinguish  leftists  and  rightists  from  the  type  of  brandy  they  consumed. 
See  also  Incident  in  Loizos’  (1975)  account  on  the  preference  of  the  more  ideological  leftists  for  milk  from 
the  USSR;  and  how  they  even  justified  their  choice  "sdentifically". 

an  elaboration  on  the  role  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  economy  see  chapter  seven. 
^22jhe  president  of  the  bank  is  a  parliamentarian  of  AKEL 

123cne  might  say  actually  four;  the  official  cooperative  movement  has  also  a  factory  in  the  area  (SODAP) 
but  this  company  is  not  confined  to  Limassol.  There  are  facilrties  in  Paphos  also. 
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these  economic  Institutions  are  not  directly  owned  or  controlled  by  the  party.  They  function 
as  "leftist"  and  they  are  controlled  by  the  Left  practically  because  the  masses  of  the  Left 
have  supported  them;  demonstrating,  in  this  sense,  a  tendency  for  self-  organization  . 
They  function  ,  in  a  way,  like  the  soccer  teams  noted  earlier:  they  are  autonomous 
institutions  of  the  Left  without  any  clear  legal,  organizational,  or  ideological  connection. 
They  are  open  to  the  wider  public  and  their  leftist  identification  derives  from  the 
identification  of  the  majority  of  the  members.  Even  though  there  are  no  data  available,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  these  "leftist  economic  Institutions"  contribute  to  the  Left 

economically;  but,  most  probably,  by  supporting/sponsoring  public  projects^ 24  rather  in 

terms  of  cash  payments  to  the  party  or  other  organizations. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Left  developed,  in  the  period  1948  and  1958,  the 
characteristics  of  an  "ethnic  community":  internal  bonds  of  solidarity  and  clearly  distinct 
outside  boundaries.  The  mass  mobilizations  of  the  period  of  the  strikes  of  1948  and  the 
support  for  self-government  (which  was  an  initial,  but  decisive,  distancing  from  the  ideology 
of  enosis)  created  the  internal  bonds  of  solidarity  and  the  institutions  which  reproduced 
the  leftist  subculture  through  socialization,  but  also  through  a  series  of  benefits  distributed 
by  the  mass  organizations  of  the  Left.  The  attacks  on  the  Left,  starting  with  the  exclusions 
of  1948  and  culminating  in  the  attacks  of  EOKA  In  1958,  created  a  sense  of  external 
boundaries  ;  based  on  institutions  designated  as  leftist  (coffeshops,  coops,  unions),  but 
also  on  a  different  historical  narrative  of  the  politics  and  the  history  of  the  island.  We  could 
summarize  these  dimensions  as  follows: 

1 )  Internal  solidarity  ,  institutions  of  self-help :  s/7/oy/,  cooperatives,  unions;  benefits  from 
party  bureaucracy  (scholarships  and  trips  in  Eastern  bloc  countries);  leftist  business  and 
consumer  preferences. 

2)  External  boundaries  .  ethos  of  resistance  :  public  demonstration  of  leftist  affiliation; 

1 24The  Limassol  credit  bank,  for  example,  has  taken  a  leading  role  in  sponsoring  public  projects  in  the 
city;  especially  after  the  election  of  a  leftist  mayor  in  1996. 
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Internal  mechanisms  of  socialization;  public  rituals;  alternative  historical  narrative. 

3)  Identity,  unity  of  the  Cypriot  peopte/common  interests  (Cvprocentricism):  the 
autonomous  subculture  of  the  Left  as  the  carrier  of  this  "spirit”  of  common  interests  of  the 
“people  of  Cyprus”  (including  T/Cs)  in  the  geopolitical  context;  policy  of  "national  unity", 
acceptance  of  hegemony  of  anti-colonial  nationalism;  influence  of  the  Left  on  economic 
and  foreign  policy  but  avoidance  of  power. 

The  key  bonding  element  of  the  subculture  of  the  Left,  as  we  noted  in  the  previous 

chapter,  was  the  feeling  of  solidarity  which  was  created  in  the  great  strikes  of  the  1940's. 

Christodoulou  notes  on  the  strikes  of  1948: 

"The  union's  achievement  was  not  confined  to  those  few  gains  for  which  so  many 
sacrifices  had  been  made  in  the  form  of  exceptional  hardship  on  the  part  of  strikers, 
spending  of  rts  few  financial  reserves  and  relying  on  generous  support  from  the  working 
class.  The  main  achievement  was  the  display  of  a  capacity  to  mobilize  and  maintain 
sustained  solidarity  among  such  a  large  number  of  strikers  and  in  the  face  of  such 
determined  powerfiji  interests  ranged  against  them.  [..]  The  most  striking  achievement 
of  the  union  was  its  flair  and  maturity  in  attaining  sustained  workers'  solidarity  in  a 
protracted  strike  by  strikers  who  were  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  (in  a  ratio  of  roughly 

2:1 )  and  close  to  large  Turkish  Cypriot  population  concentrations."^  25 
And  it  is  this  feeling  which  was  translated  in  the  late  1940's  (through  "economic  war”)  Into 
a  set  of  leftist  economic  Institutions.  But  this  solidarity  acquired  also  clear  boundaries  after 
the  exclusions  of  1948  and  the  attacks  of  1958;  the  Left  developed  what  may  be  called  "an 
ethos  of  resistance"  .  The  feeling  was  well  expressed  by  a  respondent  to  Loizos' 
anthropological  study  .  On  discussing  the  attitude  of  a  young  man  who  had  a  scholarship  to 
study  In  Greece  during  the  right  wing  military  dictatorship  (1967-74),  and  who  commented 
positively  on  the  regime  despite  his  family's  affiliation  with  the  Left,  a  village  leftist  noted  : 

"A  leftist  is  a  leftist,  and  never  hides  it."^26  jhe  public  statement  of  their  beliefs  by  the 

leftists,  during  the  period  1960-74  when  being  associated  with  the  Left  meant  exclusion 
from  civil  service  and  other  forms  of  discrimination,  is  noteworthy  and  comes  Into  direct 


125christodouIou  (1992).  p.86. 
126  Loizos  (1975),  p.129. 
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conflict  with  Roth's  assumptions.  The  post  Independence  right  wing  state  was  not  exclusive 
vis  a  vis  the  working  class;  it  was  anti-communist  Thus  leftists  who  dropped  affiliation  with 
the  Left  (its  sifloyi,  unions,  etc.)  had  a  good  chance  to  improve  their  benefits.  Yet,  as 
Loizos’  informant  noted  ,  the  issue  of  being  a  leftist  was  an  issue  of  public  demonstration. 
A  public  statement  of  resistance  or  differentiation  from  the  status  quo. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  this  allegiance  was  preserved  often  in  conditions  of 
extreme  anti-communist  propaganda;  to  which  the  Left  had  to  respond  with  an  alternative 
socialization  beginning  from  the  family  and  culminating  in  the  institutions  of  socialization  of 
the  subculture.  In  the  period  1960-74  the  establishment  mechanisms  of  socialization 
were  actively  anti-communist .  The  school  system  relied  on  books  imported  from  Greece 
while  the  army  was  under  the  control  of  Greek  military  officers  .  The  electronic  media  of 
the  state  (radio  and  TV)  were  slightly  better;  at  least  to  the  degree  that  they  did  not  paint 
an  image  of  the  communists  as  "criminals"  and  "traitors".  Yet  the  children  of  leftists  kept 
going  through  the  system  with  little  impact;  they  largely  maintained  the  political  allegiance 
of  the  parents  despite  the  hostile  atmosphere  of  the  state's  socialization  mechanisms.  The 
causes  of  this  successful  resistance  can  be  traced  to  broader  social  variables  such  as  the 
strength  of  the  family  as  a  socializing  unit  and  the  clash  of  linguistic  idioms  which  created, 
as  we  noted  in  chapter  four,  a  distance  of  disbelief  towards  the  speakers  of  the  official 
Greek  language  (which  was  the  language  used  by  the  socializing  mechanisms  of  the 
state).  But  we  must  also  stress  the  significance  of  the  alternative  socialization  mechanisms 
of  the  Left  (youth  organizations,  siHoyi,  unions,  etc.),  the  maintenance  of  an  alternative  set 
of  public  rituals  (the  most  significant  of  which  has  been  Mayday)  or  of  public  symbols  (such 
as  soccer  team  identification),  and  of  an  alternative  understanding  of  the  history  of 
Cyprus  since  the  1 940’s.  This  alternative  historical  narrative  emphasized  the  great  strikes 
of  the  1 940’s,  the  co-existence  of  the  two  communities  ,  and  the  anti-colonial  and  pro- 
democratic  struggles  of  the  Left.  The  Left  in  Cyprus  has  in  effect  its  own  understanding  of 
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both  history  and  of  community;  something  which  could  qualify  it  to  be  designated  as  an 
"ethnic  group"  without  the  designation  "political"  used  in  this  work. 

The  key  element  linking  internal  solidarity  and  the  ethos  of  resistance/boundary 
preservation,  with  the  broader  political  position  of  the  Left  for  "national  and  popular 

unity" 27  wag  form  of  identity  which  developed  in  the  leftist  subculture  and  which 

distinguished  it  from  the  Right’s  nationalism.  This  type  of  identity  Is  built,  as  we  argued  in 
chapter  four,  on  the  framework  of  Cyprocentricism/Cypriot  patriotism.  And  this 
perspective  Implies  a  different  kind  of  historical  memory  and  spatial  Imagery.  According  to 

Papadakis’^28  anthropological  study  of  old  Nicosia,  leftists  are  sharply  distinguished  from 

rightists  in  their  understanding  of  the  Cyprus  issue  and  the  historical  narrative  of 
contemporary  events  .  The  table  below  reconstructs  the  historical  narratives  and  the 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  “Cyprus  problem”  as  experienced  by  different 
Informants  on  the  basis  of  their  political-ideological  persuasion. 


Historical  narrative  and  political  commentary 
Action:  Plot _ Actors: Identity _ Setting: Area 


AKEL 

History  of  "peaceful 

Insiders:  Cypriots 

Cyprus 

coexistence" 

Outsiders:  Greeks,  Turks 

DISI 

History  of  Hellenism 

Insiders:  Greeks 

Greece,  Turkey 

Outsiders:  Turks 

and  Cyprus 

This  Cyprocentric  approach  of  the  Cypriot  Left  came  eventually  to  overshadow  even  its 
socialist  Ideology;  ultimately  what  distinguishes  "left"  from  "right"  in  everyday  conventional 
discourse  nowadays  is  very  often  the  issue  of  identity;  and  by  implication  attitudes  towards 
Greece,  the  T/Cs  and  the  nature  of  the  Cyprus  problem  as  such.  This  Cyprocentricism  ,  as 

127  National  and  popular,  as  we  noted,  do  not  coincide.  "National"  refers  to  the  efforts  to  create  unity  in 
the  G/C  communi^,  while  "popular"  or  "people’s  unity"  implies  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  Island, 
including  the  T/Cs. 

128papadakis  (1998). 
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will  be  argued  In  chapter  seven,  is  not  accidental:  it  reflects  actually  a  very  specific 
geopolitical  attitude  according  to  which  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Cyprus  imply  that  the 
Left  should  struggle  for  their  unity  against  foreign  intervention.  In  effect  what  is  at  stake  in 
the  systemic-economic  subtext  of  the  Cyprocentric  narratives  of  the  Left,  Is  not  simply  the 
painful  experience  of  nationalism  (in  relation  to  the  Left)  but  even  more  an  awareness 
that  the  most  significant  asset  of  the  Cypriots  Is  the  Island  itself,  due  its  geopolitical  position. 
In  this  approach  the  Left  is  positing  a  fundamentally  secular  approach  (in  contrast  to  the 
quasi-religious  intonations  of  nationalist  discourse)  towards  the  Cyprus  issue  based  on  the 
economic  and  political  dynamics  of  the  world  system. 

It  is  In  this  context,  of  a  geopolitical  understanding  which  is  not  simply  the  outlook  of  the 
elite/leadership  but  a  more  widespread  attitude  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Left,  that 
we  should  attempt  to  understand  the  internal  dynamics  of  the  shifts  in  policy  in  the  late 
1940's  and  late  1950's:  and  their  Inconsistencies  .  The  inconsistencies  were  not  simply 
bizarre  changes  of  policy  of  the  leadership  but  they  reflected  also  the  everyday  political 
scene  In  which  the  spirit  of  radical  confrontation  (expressed  ultimately  in  subcultural 
autonomy)  was  accompanied  also  with  a  belief  in  the  need  of  "unity"  (the  spirit  of  "village 
solidarity")  of  the  Cypriot  people.  In  this  sense  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Left  was  not  blindly 
following  its  leadership;  the  leadership,  most  probably,  expressed  the  balance  of  forces  In 
the  subculture  itself. 

Two  accounts  (one  from  a  leader,  Fantis,  and  one  from  a  village  leftist  Liasides)  on  the 
official/rhetorical  shift  of  the  Left  away  from  enosis  in  1958  are  indicative  of  the  fusion  of 
the  bonds  of  solidarity  and  of  the  ethos  of  resistance  In  the  public  reaffirmation  of 
Independence  by  the  Left.  Liasides  was,  in  1958,  still  a  village  poet  involved  in  the  local 
leftist  silloyos  but  largely  unknown  on  the  rest  of  the  island.  Thus,  at  this  stage  his  work 
can  be  taken  to  express  also  his  local  environment.  During  the  EOKA  period  Liasides 
wrote  poems  praising  some  of  the  heroic  dead  of  EOKA;  but  he  wrote  also  critical  poems 
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on  the  right  wing  politics  of  the  organization.  Until  that  moment,  despite  his  choice  of 
writing  In  Cypriot,  there  is  not  any  evidence  that  Liasides  questioned  the  hegemonic 
discourse  on  identity  (Greekness)  as  he  was  doing  In  relation  to  the  practices  of  the 
church-  When  ,  however,  his  leftist  co-villager  M.  Petrou  was  assassinated  in  January 
1958,  Liasides  wrote  a  lyrical  poem  In  his  memory  questioning  directly  the  sacred  of  Greek 
nationalism,  its  anthem.  The  poem  presents  Petrou  as  a  hero  of  the  working  class 
movement  who  was  assassinated  by  the  "enemies  of  poor  people",  and  prophesies  that 
his  tomb  will  become  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  subsequent  generations.  Upto  here  the 
poem  expresses  clearly  the  spirit  of  solidarity  of  the  Left  (its  dead  are  seen  In  an  historical 
narrative  of  class  struggle  leading  to  progress)  and  its  ethos  of  resistance  (the  attack 
rather  than  scare  the  village  leftists,  made  them  committed  to  preserve  their  movement 

and  the  memory  of  their  fallen  comrade). "^29  3^^  the  title  and  the  ending  of  the  poem 

indicate  also  a  fundamental  shift,  a  questioning  of  the  until  then  sacred.  The  poem  Is 

entitled  "  I  recognize  you,  love"  in  an  obvious  allusion/paraphrasing  of  the  Greek  national 

anthem  which  is  a  hymn  to  freedom  and  begins  with  blood  and  violence: 

"I  recognize  you  from  the  terrible  cut  of  the  sword, 

I  recognize  you  from  the  violence  with  which  you  measure  the  earth.." 

The  allusion  becomes  clear  at  the  end  when  Liasides  describes  how  the  tomb  of  the  fallen 

comrade  will  become  a  place  where  people  would  come  to  drink  the  water  of  the  place  as 

a  "holy  communion"  and  will  sing.. 

"  They  will  chant  the  death  psalm  of  the  war  butcher 
the  spring  of  new  life,  the  1  recognize  you  love" 

In  this  poetic  moment  Greek  nationalism,  with  its  military  allusions,  is  rejected  in  the  face 
of  Its  practical  Implications  and  the  village  leftist  seeks  a  new  anthem,  an  anthem  closer 

to  his  ideology  but  also  to  the  historical  reality  of  the  times.  An  incident  in  the  same 

129These  feelings  on  the  grassroots  level  have  been  noted  already  in  chapter  five.  For  a  more  extensive 
report  based  on  oral  accounts  see:  Poumbouris  (1993). 

130cyprus,  in  that  period,  was  tom  by  bicommunal  conflicts  in  addition  to  the  attacks  on  the  Left. 
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spirit  occurred  in  May  1958:  at  the  funeral  of  a  leftist  assassinated  by  EOKA  there  was  a 
wreaths  with  the  slogan  "Long  live  self-government"; a  reaction  which  associated  the 

assassinations  of  leftists  with  the  Ideology  of  enosis  itself,  rather  than  with  incidents  of 
"fanatical  extremism"  (as  the  leadership  argued). 

The  leadership,  as  we  saw,  maintained  a  more  reserved  position  in  line  with  its 
present-oriented  strategic  focus  and  its  effort  to  enhance  the  "national  unity"  of  the  G/Cs 
and  the  "people's  unity"  of  all  the  Cypriots.  But  there  was  also  a  shift  In  the  approach  of 
the  leadership  towards  enosis.  Thus  when  Makarios  accepted  the  solution  of 
Independence  in  September  1958,  after  the  bicommunal  bloodbath  of  the  previous 
summer  and  British  threats  of  promoting  the  partition  of  the  Island,  AKEL  endorsed  his 
position  immediately.  Fanti's  notes: 

"..the  turn  of  Makarios  was  accepted  with  relief,  one  could  say,  from  the  vast  maiority 
of  the  Cypriot  people.  So  in  a  meeting  the  mayors  declared  their  support  for  the  new 

line.  The  same  was  done  by  AKEL  and  the  people's  organizations."^  ^2 
AKEL's  announcement  noted  at  the  end  that  "it  will  continue  to  fight  for  self- 
determination";  but  Its  discourse  sounded  now  like  the  vague  positions  of  1 941  and  even 
more  like  the  policy  of  self-government  during  the  period  1 947-48.  Enosis  became  again  a 
vague  distant  goal  and  the  priorities  of  internal  politics  (the  foremost  of  which,  for  the  Left, 
was  democratization)  took  the  upper  hand.  Actually,  judging  from  the  triumphant  welcome 
of  Makarios  (and  the  lack  of  any  significant  reactions  to  the  agreement  in  1960),  It  seems, 
indeed,  that  the  'Vast  majority"  was  relieved  with  the  end  of  EOKA  and  the  granting  of 
indepertdence;  a  reality  which  points  in  the  direction  of  the  Increasing  split  between  official 
discourse  and  everydayness.  In  effect  the  people  were  not  only  designated  to  the  role  of 

the  listener  of  "messianic"  speeches  (as  it  was  happening  from  the  beginning  of  the 


13lKyprios  (1994). 

132Fantis  (1995),  p.  218.  Translation  mine. 
133Attalides  (1979). 
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decade)  but  were  now  threatened  if  they  expressed  disagreement  with  the  EOKA  or 
Makarios.  And  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  resistance  of  the  masses  of  the  Left,  their  refusal 
to  succumb  to  the  terrorism  of  EOKA  and  TMT,  can  be  seen  as  a  political-ideological 
"choice":  it  was  a  reaction  based  on  the  defense  of  the  democratic  culture  of  de  facto  civil 
rights  and  an  affirmation  of  a  different  vision  of  society,  a  vision  which  was  embodied  in 
their  subculture. 

The  leadership  in  this  context  was  more  "moderate"  than  the  masses;  it  followed 
Makarios,  for  example,  in  the  public  acceptance  of  independence,  rather  than  initiate  the 
turn  itself.  But  in  the  climate  of  the  times,  it  seems  that  rank  and  file  leftists,  despite  their 
feelings  or  disagreements,  accepted  the  elite  political  strategies  of  their  leaders  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  "struggle"  at  that  level.  It  seemed  indeed  that  political  discourse  had 
acquired  such  a  distance  from  reality  in  the  1950's  that  political  speeches  and 
announcements  were  not  interpreted  literally  on  the  everyday  level,  but  in  the  strategic 
context  of  the  times.  And  thus  when  leftists  mobilized  to  support  Clerides  against  Makarios 
in  1 960,  they  were  in  effect  mobilizing  to  support  the  historicity  of  their  movement,  and  the 
memory  of  1947-48,  even  If  one  of  the  charges  against  Makarios  was  that  he  abandoned 
the  principle  of  "self-determination". 

Epilogue 

As  we  will  argue  in  the  next  chapter,  the  existence  of  the  autonomous  subculture  of  the 
Left  had  a  powerful  influence  on  society,  even  If  the  party  expressing  it  was  excluded  from 
state  power.  In  this  sense  AKEL  and  the  subculture  of  the  Left  in  Cyprus  may  be  seen  as 
a  case  study  In  how  the  Left  may  Influence  society  by  being  autonomous  while  seeking 
"nationai/popular  unity"  rather  than  state  power.  And  this  policy  of  "unity  through 
autonomy"  has  been  one  of  the  determining  characteristics  of  Cypriot  leftist  attitudes 
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towards  the  status  quo. 

Clearly  the  leftist  masses  were  not  always  revolutionary  in  action,  but  neither  were  they 
always  reformist  as  Roth  assumes.  The  term  radical  populism  may  be  more  appropriate 
given  the  class  coalition  composing  the  Left;  but  a  populism  which  was  clearly  in  line  with 

the  ideological  and  social  components  of  the  historical  movement  of  the  Left.  It  seems 

that  at  different  historical  moments  different  sections  of  the  masses  of  the  Left  had  a 
radical  approach  as  we  saw  above.  But,  as  we  also  argued  ,  the  reformism  of  the 
leadership  reflected  also  the  mood  of  sections  of  the  leftist  masses.  The  revolutionary 
ideology  safeguarded,  in  a  way.  the  autonomy  of  the  subculture  (and  the  boundaries  of 
the  "political  ethnic  community”),  while  reformism  reflected  more  the  attitude  towards 
"national/popular  unity"  and  the  geopolitical  framework  which,  as  we  argued,  was  critical  In 
shaping  the  uixlerstanding  of  the  leftists;  whether  rank  and  file  or  leaders. 

As  we  noted  there  is  enough  evidence  to  argue  that  if  a  leftist  abandoned  the  party  and 
his  affiliation  with  the  subculture  of  the  Left,  he  was  more  likely  to  receive  material  benefits 
from  a  regime  which  was  based  on  clientism.  It  is  here  that  one  may  take  issue  with  the 
broader  implications  of  Roth's  analysis:  ultimately  the  subculture  was  not  just  a  way  of  life 
for  those  excluded  from  society.  On  the  contrary,  the  subculture,  in  Cyprus  at  least,  was 
maintained  actively  by  the  participants  as  a  form  of  lifestyle  which  brought  them  benefits, 
but  above  all  it  acted  as  a  carrier  of  a  different  worldview.  In  this  perspective  leftist 
subcultures,  whether  built  on  exclusion  or  on  autonomy,  are  carriers  of  the  worldview  of  a 
different  society  and  seem  less  susceptible  to  cooptation  the  less  close  they  are  to  power. 


^34  The  anarchists  of  Andalusia  (Kaplan:  1977)  can  be  seen  as  being  close  to  this  type  of  a  movement 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

Reading  theory  in  practice:  the  implications  of  leftist  patriotism  and 

"radical  reformism" 


Introduction 

What  Implications  can  we  draw  from  this  study?  We  can  develop  arguments  in  two 
directions,  related  to  the  two  entry  questions/paradoxes  we  noted  in  the  introduction. 

1 )  Since  our  study  has  involved  an  alternative  reading  of  Cypriot  history,  in  the  effort  to 
analyze  the  origins  of  the  Cypriot  movement,  then  we  can  elaborate  on  the  role  of  the 
Left  in  the  historical  development  of  the  island.  Here  is  therefore  our  first  question:  what 
does  the  Left  represent  in  Cypriot  modernity  ? 

2)  Since  the  exploration  of  the  forms  of  the  Left  (its  reformism,  Its  patriotism)  has  led  us  to 
see  the  Cypriot  movement  as  a  hybrid  form  (both  in  terms  of  the  Institutional-cultural 
influences  which  shaped  it.  and  in  relation  to  other  working  class  movements)  then  what 
can  this  hybridity  tell  us  about  the  study  of  communist  movements  (which  has  been  the 
opening  question  of  the  introduction)  or  of  the  Left  (our  expanded  frame  of  reference), 
and  about  the  relation  of  social  movements  and  political  parties  (our  sociological  entry 
point)?  To  condense  the  question:  what  can  this  study  tell  us  about  other,  similar  cases,  of 
social  or  historical  movements? 

In  order  to  situate  the  Left  in  the  history  of  Cyprus  we  have  to  relate  it  to  other  lower 
class  movements  in  modern  Cypriot  history .  The  only  other  comparable,  historically,  cases 
were  the  series  of  peasant  revolts  between  1764  and  1833,  and  the  mobilization  of  the 
urban  poor  in  support  of  the  nationalist  middle  class  between  1890  and  1910.  Despite  the 
lack  of  visible  (ideological  or  organizational)  link  between  the  peasant  revolts  they  can  be 
conceived  as  a  unity,  as  we  argued  in  chapter  two.  Those  mobilizations  coincided  with  the 
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process  of  incorporation  of  Cyprus  in  the  capitalist  world-economy,  and  even  though  the 
concept  of  such  an  economy  was  incomprehensible  to  the  peasants  then,  still  their 
reactions  were  bound  by  a  common  objective:  reaction  to  the  efforts  to  extract  more 
surplus  from  them  by  the  local  trading  elites.  That  "movement"  of  the  peasants,  despite  its 
defeat  in  military  terms,  left  a  lasting  legacy,  as  we  saw:  The  creation  of  the  "regime"  of 
the  small  holding  peasant  But  the  lack  of  Ideology  and  organization  left  the  mobilizations 
to  function  only  as  threats,  rather  than  as  an  enduring  form  of  class  opposition.  And 
obviously  this  is  nothing  surprising  for  peasant  movements  before  or  in  the  early  stages  of 
modernity.  The  movement  of  the  urban  poor  at  the  end  of  the  1 9th  century  coincided  with 
the  beginning  of  British  colonialism  and,  as  we  noted,  with  the  process  of  "deepening  of 
the  capitalist  structures";  which  was  the  direct  consequence  of  the  institutional  reforms  of 
the  British.  Despite  agitation,  the  mobilization  was  less  caused  by  direct  economic 
grievances  or  crisis,  and  more  by  the  growing  "  independence  of  labor",  as  Katsiaounis 
argued.  The  crisis  in  this  particular  case  was  cultural  and  political,  and  the  legal  abolition  of 
the  Ancien  Regime  by  the  British  enhanced  the  process.  If  there  was  an  economic 
conflict,  it  was  between  the  rising  middle  classes  and  the  traditional  elites.  The  working 
class  movement  which  emerged  in  the  1920's  was,  in  this  sense,  a  symptom  of  maturing 
class  consciousness  among  the  urban  lower  classes,  to  the  degree  that  it  rejected  the 
nationalist  ideology  of  their  ex-leaders  and  new  exploiters,  but  it  was  also,  more 
fundamentally,  a  reaction  to  the  collapse  of  the  "regime  of  small  ownership"  due  to 
proletarianization.  And  after  the  1 930’s  it  was  joined  by  sections  of  the  middle  class.  Thus 
in  class  terms  the  Left  can  be  seen  as  the  historical  movement  of  the  popular  classes  in  the 
20th  century.  In  its  magnitude  it  is  more  comparable  to  the  movement  of  the  peasants  but 
with  a  fundamental  difference:  In  contrast  to  the  uncoordinated  and  non  ideological  forms 
of  peasant  mobilizations,  the  modern  Left  is  both  Ideological  and  well  organized.  The 
mobilization  of  the  urban  poor  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  in  this  respect,  can  be  seen  as  a 
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moment  of  transition  of  lower  class  protests:  it  involved  a  break  with  the  culture  of  the  past 
and  the  adoption  of  new  forms  of  mobilization.  In  this  sense  the  transition  was  hastened 
and  completed  by  the  communists  In  the  1 920's  with  their  radical  rejection  of  hegemonic 
ideologies  arKi  their  development  of  new  repertoires  of  mobilization  and  public  ritual. 

Let  us  focus  briefly  on  the  systemic  causes  and  the  aims  of  the  two  historical 

movements  of  the  lower  classes,^  of  the  peasants  and  of  the  Left.  Both  started  as  a  result 

of  shifts  in  economic  relations  due  to  external  factors:  incorporation/rising  of  taxes, 
proletarianization/peasant  debts  due  to  fluctuations  In  foreign  trade.  Both  movements  in 
this  respect,  the  first  unconsciously  the  second  consciously/ideologically,  were  reacting  to 
the  relation  of  the  island  to  the  world  system.  And  even  the  intermediate  nationalist 
mobilization  of  the  urban  poor  was  a  response  to  cultural  and  political  influences  from 
abroad;  such  as  the  growth  of  Imported  Greek  nationalism  and  the  secularization  initiated 
by  the  British.  In  this  context  it  may  not  have  been  so  accidental  that  the  Left  after  the 
1950's  focused  Increasingly  Its  policies  on  geopolitical  considerations  .  If  ,  in  effect, 
developments  on  the  island  were  largely  determined  by  outside  factors,  then  sooner  or 
later,  the  class  consciousness  of  an  historical  movement  would  have  had  to  come  to  terms 
with  this  reality.  The  patriotism  of  the  Left  in  this  context  becomes  particularly  Interesting  as 
a  phenomenon.  We  have  analyzed  it  so  far  as  an  expression  of  the  cultural  politics  of 
identity  involved  in  the  convergence  of  modernism  and  the  adaptation  of  traditional 
residuals  In  the  lifeworlds  of  the  Left,  and  as  an  Integra!  element  of  the  subculture  of  the 

Left  -  to  the  degree  that  It  conveys  another  form  of  conceiving  the  collective  Interest  of  the 

islanders  and  their  historical  experience.  Even  though  these  dimensions  are  significant,  yet 
by  themselves  they  cannot  really  account  for  the  central  role  of  patriotism  in  the  politics  of 
the  L.eft,  especially  in  the  post  independence  period.  This  is  therefore  our  specific  question 

lEven  though  the  Left  included  sections  of  the  middle  class,  apart  from  peasants  and  workers,  it  was  still 
in  ideological  terms  (as  a  communist  movement)  expressing  the  interests  of  the  lower  classes  and  their 
allies. 
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in  this  chapter  in  relation  to  the  significance  of  the  Left  (the  organized  and  ideological 
movement  of  the  popular  classes  in  the  20th  century):  how  can  we  account  for  the 
Cvprocentric  patriotism  of  the  Left  in  view  of  the  systemic  dynamics  around  the  island  in 
the  20th  century? 

And  what  about  the  implications  of  this  work  for  the  study  of  social  movements  and 
political  parties  of  the  Left?  Even  though  the  peculiar  geopolitical  significance  of  the  island 
makes  it  a  special  case,  nevertheless  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  study  confirms  the  argument 
that  the  isolated  study  of  historical  movements  (by  Ignoring  that  is,  the  broader  context  of 
the  world-economy  and  its  political  and  cultural  dimensions)  has  limits.  Whether  It  is  the 
position  of  country  (or  region)  In  the  world  system,  the  geopolitical  conflicts  over  It,  the 
translation  of  worldviews  Into  local  discourses  or  the  influence  (by  adoption  or  avoidance) 
of  the  experiences  of  other  movements,  it  is  clear  that  in  analyzing  a  local  manifestation  of 
the  historical  movement,  that  the  Left  claims  to  be.  then  this  study  must  consider  the  spatial 
and  temporal  context  within  which  a  movement  emerges.  In  this  context  the  communist 
movement  should  be  probably  interpreted,  as  we  argued  in  chapters  one  and  four,  as  a 
specific  manifestation  of  the  historical  movement  born  out  of  the  contradictions  of  the 
capitalist  system.  The  various  forms  that  communist  movements  take,  whether  reformist  or 
revolutionary,  rural  or  urban  based,  is  largely  contingent  on  the  specific  political  and 
cultural  context  of  the  area  in  which  they  emerge.  Thus  the  Cypriot  movement,  due  to  the 
Institutional  framework  of  British  colonialism,  developed  a  political  program  and  strategies 
which  made  it  resemble  more  the  British  labor  party  ,  rather  than  the  nearby  Greek 
communist  party.  We  have  discussed  rather  extensively  in  the  previous  chapter  the 
relation  between  political  party  and  movement,  and  again  in  that  context  we  noted  that 
the  possible  variations  in  the  relation  of  party  and  subculture  were  contingent  on  the 
political  structures  and  the  historical  experience  of  a  particular  movement  in  its  social 
context. 
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The  other  variable  we  used  in  comparing  the  movements  under  discussion  .  the  level  of 
Integration,  leaves,  however,  open  a  significant  set  of  issues  which  are  related  to  the 
evaluation  of  the  success  or  the  failure  of  historical  movements.  What  does  integration 
mean  for  a  movement  whose  aim  Is  the  transcendence  of  the  existing  system?  Is  the  Left 
"selling  out"  when  its  agenda  is  adopted  by  the  "establishment";  or  even  worse  when  a  left 
wing  government  comes  to  power  and  implements  reforms  which  Improve  the  living 
conditions  of  the  popular  classes  but  do  not  change  or  challenge  the  capitalist  system?  In 
the  debate  which  had  flared  between  the  social  democrats  (in  Russia  and  Germany) 
before  and  after  1917,  this  was  codified  as  a  dilemma  between  "evolution  or  revolution'*. 
But  the  social  democratic  debate  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  political  realm  and  the 
state:  on  whether  it  could  be  reformed  with  parliamentary  action  or  by  revolutionary 
means.  A  parallel  debate  was  developing  in  the  other  revolutionary  tradition  at  that  time, 
the  anarchist  movement,  which  focused  more  on  the  possibility  of  changing  society  by 
interventions  in  civil  society.  The  conflict  there  can  be  phrased  as  a  debate  between 
"mutualists"  and  "Insurrectionists".  The  "Insurrectionists"  ,  who  prevailed  in  the  public 
imagery  of  the  movement,  in  part  due  to  their  confrontational  tactics  and  in  part  due  to  the 
climate  of  the  times,  were  the  "children  of  Bakunin"  if  we  have  phrase  it  in  terms  of 
lineages.  Bakunin's  claim  that  revolution  or  revolt  was  in  and  of  itself  a  form  of  creative 
negation  which  helped  to  advance  the  historical  process  became  the  banner  of  anarchists 
from  a  variety  of  traditions  and  regions.  Thus,  anarchist  tactics  from  the  Individual  acts  of 
"propaganda  by  deed"  to  the  preparation  of  the  general  strike,  were  conceived  as  parts  of 
a  long  confrontation  which  would  lead  to  a  fundamental  social  transformation.  The 
"mutualists",  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  traced  to  Proudhon's  suggestion  that  the  lower 
classes  should  start  organizing  themselves  separately  from  the  upper  classes;  not  just  as  a 
means  of  confrontation  but  actually  in  the  hope  that  elements,  nuclei,  of  the  future  would 
be  created  in  the  present.  This  tradition  had  an  equally  strong  and  committed  following, 
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even  if  did  not  attract  the  same  historical  attention  as  the  "insurrectionists".  It  included  the 
efforts  at  creating  alternative  schools,  collectives,  self-help  institutions.  This  current  can  be 
easily  identified  with  efforts  related  to  utopian  socialism.  But  there  was  a  strong  element  of 
this  current  in  the  anarchosyndicalist  movement  also.  Actually  the  revolutionary  unions 
were  seen  by  the  anarchists  as  "elements  of  the  future  In  the  present",  i.e.,  as  institutions 
which  would  educate  the  workers  In  self-rule.  And  these  debates  have  not  been  eclipsed 
with  the  passage  of  time;  quite  the  contrary.  After  the  1 960’s  the  debates  among  the 
supporters  of  revolution  or  reform,  or  of  alternative  Institutions  vs  confrontational  activism, 
have  been  very  much  alive  In  both  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  the  Left.  A  debate 

between  Foucault  and  Chomsky^  In  the  aftermath  of  1968  was  typical  of  the  debates 

outlined  above,  even  among  critics  who,  as  Foucault  put  it,  were  "digging  the  same 
mountain  from  opposite  directions".  After  a  rather  polite  (or  evasive  on  Foucault's  part) 
disagreement  on  human  nature,  the  two  came  Into  a  confrontation  on  the  tactics  and 
meaning  of  social  change  and  radical  criticism.  For  Foucault  the  goal  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  was  the  "smashing  of  the  state"  and  as  such  the  "struggle"  was  a  clear  conflict 
over  power.  For  Chomsky  on  the  contrary  (who  stated  openly  his  anarchist  orientation) 
the  goal  of  a  revolutionary  movement  was  to  extend  the  already  achieved  realms  of 
freedom.  Thus  according  to  him  even  the  American  constitution  contained  libertarian 
elements  which  needed  to  be  used  and  extended,  rather  than  rejected  as  "bourgeois"  or 
establishment  values. 

We  can  represent  these  debate  in  the  following  table  : 


2Michel  Foucault  and  Noam  Chomsky  .  1991  [1971]."  Human  Nature:  Justice  vs  Power".  In  :  I  Mikrophisild  tis 
Exousias .  Athens.  Ipsilon 
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TACTICS  FOR  HISTORICAL  TRANSFORMATION 

_ State/Political  sphere _ Civil  societv/Culture 

Radical  Reformism  Evolutionary  Marxism  Mutualism/Self-education 

Revolutionism  Revolutionary  Marxism  Insurrectionism 


Thus  we  can  distinguish  two  traditions  of  the  Left  in  relation  to  the  tactics,  and  possible 
impact  of  social  movements  and  political  parties  on  the  historical  process.  In  the  one  case 
(designated  above  as  "Radical  Reformist")  social  change  is  seen  as  a  long  process 
involving  constant  conflict  and  leading  to  gains  and  failures  which  would  lead  to  a 
transformation  in  the  long  run.  On  the  other  hand  (designated  above  as  "Revolutionary") 

social  conflict  is  seen  as  centering  on  "great  battles"  -  revolutions,  Insurrections,  general 

strikes  -  which  signal  the  advance  of  social  change  or  its  defeat-retreat. 

We  cannot  of  course  settle  the  issue  here,  but  in  the  case  under  study  it  is  obvious 
that  the  "great  confrontation"  approach  has  been  avoided.  In  both  its  political  and  cultural 
tactics,  the  Cypriot  Left  has  adopted  an  attitude  of  reformism  rather  than  revolutionism; 
but  a  reformism  born  out  of  a  fundamental  opposition  to  the  status  quo  as  evidenced  in  its 
ideology  .  We  can,  in  this  sense,  investigate  the  value  of  the  reformist  perspective  on  the 
basis  of  the  given  experience.  Here  is  therefore  our  second  question:  to  what  degree  has 
the  Cypriot  movement  achieved  its  goal  of  transforming  society  by  avoiding  a  head  on 
confrontation  and  bv  adopting  what  we  called  above  as  "radical  reformism"? 

Thus  our  discussion  will  revolve  around  these  two  axes:  the  significance  of  leftist 
patriotism  in  the  context  of  the  systemic  dynamics  around  the  island,  and  on  the  role  of  the 
Cypriot  movement  in  achieving  social  change  -  both  locally  and  in  the  region,  since  it 
viewed  itself  also  as  part  of  a  broader  "progressive"  movement  in  the  area.  The  discussion 
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will  be  interpretative.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Cypriot  Left  has  not  been  theoretically 
oriented:  but  its  pragmatic,  practice-oriented  approach  carries  within  it  .like  all  popular 

movements.^  a  theory.  The  goal  of  this  chapter  is,  in  this  sense,  to  read  this  theory. 

The  terrain  of  the  debate  will  be  the  developments  after  1960,  i.e.,  the  period  which 
followed  the  decades  covered  In  the  previous  chapters.  Even  though,  obviously,  we 
cannot  hope  to  analyze  this  period  in  a  chapter,  yet  we  will  try,  through  a  review  of  its  main 
political  and  economic  trends,  to  investigate  the  above  questions.  The  choice  of  this 
successor  period  is  actually  inevitable  if  we  want  to  explore  the  issues  raised;  it  is  In  this 
period  that  leftist  patriotism  became  dominant  and  in  which  the  Impact  of  leftist  reformism 
had  the  chance  to  exhibit  its  results.  We  will  use  two  criteria  in  our  discussion: 

1)  the  existence  (or  not)  of  a  "hegemonic  consensus”  on  a  particular  subject.^  i.e.,  if  the 

Left  managed  to  make  its  agenda  appear  as  the  position  of  the  majority,  then  it  will  be 
assumed  that  it  has  managed  to  achieve  a  "hegemonic  consensus"; 

2)  the  structure  of  power  relations,  both  inside  and  outside  the  island.  In  this  case  we  will 
investigate  whether  the  lower  classes  inside  the  island  managed  to  develop  a  new 
"regime"  of  controlling  the  impact  of  capitalism  (as  the  peasants  of  the  19th  century  with 
small  holdings),  and  whether  the  natives  of  the  island  managed  to  improve  their  relative 
position  In  the  world  system. 

In  the  first  section  we  will  attempt  to  review  the  developments  in  the  post  independence 
period  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  conflicts  around  the  "establishment  of  the 
Independence"  of  the  Island.  In  this  context  we  will  attempt  to  approach  the  above 
questions  by  investigating  two  issues:  1 )  the  effort  of  the  natives  (primarily  the  G/C 

majority)  to  extend  their  political  Irxiependence  -  thus  extending  their  rights  in  the  world 
3as  the  works  of  Hobsbawm  and  Seweil ,  discussed  in  chapter  one,  demonstrate. 

4The  main  emphasis  wiH  be  on  the  three  domains  discussed  in  chapter  five  :  relation  to  colonial  regime 
(hereto  neo-colonialism/imperialism),  political  economy,  and  internal  political  culture.  The  primary  emphasis 
will  be  on  the  first  two  though. 
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system,  2)  the  interaction  between  the  ruling  elite  (represented  by  Makarios)  and  AKEL 
on  the  development  of  the  anti-imperialist  climate  inside  the  island. 

In  the  second  section  we  will  address  the  issue  of  leftist  patriotism  directly.  After  an 
initial  summary  definition  of  its  characteristics  as  they  emerge  from  this  study,  we  will 
attempt  to  investigate  the  systemic  context  within  which  the  island  was  situated  in  the 
1960-90  period.  The  goal  of  this  investigation  will  be  to  shed  some  light  on  the  broader 
roots  and  implications  of  this  nativist  patriotism.  In  the  context  of  this  discussion  we  will 
develop  the  concept  of  frontier/border,  which  is  the  implicit  analytic  reference  point  of 
geopolitical  perspectives  on  the  significance  of  the  island,  and  we  will  discuss  the  different 
kinds  of  borders  in  which  the  island  seems  to  be  situated.  Our  political  discussion  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  review  of  trends  In  foreign  trade  in  an  effort  to  see  the  implications  of 
the  "establishment  of  political  Independence".  After  investigating  the  systemic  context  and 
Its  dynamics  ,  we  will  return  to  the  issue  of  leftist  patriotism  in  an  effort  to  "read  in  it"  the 
historical  project  of  the  Cypriot  Left  as  it  relates  to  the  position  of  the  island  in  the  world 
system. 

In  section  three  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  internal  developments  .  We  will  begin  with  a 
review  and  a  critical  discussion  of  models  of  modernization  which  portray  the  historical 
development  of  the  island  in  modernity  as  a  smooth  process  in  a  culturally  homogeneous 
environment.  Our  central  goal  here  will  be  in  a  way  polemical:  it  will  be  an  argument 
claiming  that  the  fundamental  transformations  of  20th  century  Cyprus  have  to  be  traced 
to  the  upheavals  of  the  period  1920-50,  and  that  the  Left,  as  the  organized  movement  of 
the  popular  classes,  played  the  key  role  as  a  social  agent  in  these  transformations.  This 
critical  discussion  with  existing  historiographical  and  social  scientific  accounts  will  bring  us  to 
confront  directly  the  issue  of  the  impact  of  radical  reformism  .  We  will  review  in  this  context 
two  ways  in  which  the  Left  has  promoted  (and  the  relative  success  of  the  effort)  the  self- 
organization  of  the  lower  classes  in  confronting  capitalism  and  In  developing  alternative 
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economic  institutions:  the  trade  union  and  the  cooperative  movement. 

The  establishment  of  Independence:  crisis  in  the  Western  alliance  and  shifting 
coalitions  on  the  island 

How  was  the  Independence  of  Cyprus  established?  The  declaration  of  the  legal 
independence  of  the  island  In  1960,  was  unique  in  the  history  of  the  island.  There  were 
periods  in  its  history  in  which  the  Island  enjoyed  some  form  of  autonomy  and  ,  as  we  saw 
in  chapter  two,  there  were  strong  local  Institutions  (such  as  the  church)  which  acted  as 
forms  of  self-government  within  empires;  but  the  Island  had  never  as  such  been  a 
sovereign  state  In  which  the  local  population,  or  at  least  its  majority,  could  have  a  say  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state.  The  "establishment  of  Independence"  was  even  more  surprising  given 
the  facts  that:  1)  the  island  had  ,  seemingly  at  least,  no  ideology  to  legitimize  an 
independent  state,  2)  its  Guarantor  powers  had  no  interest  in  seeing  the  legal  form  of 
independence  become  a  reality  beyond  their  control,  and  3)  the  hegemonic  power  In  the 
world  system  at  the  time,  the  USA,  opposed  actively  this  development  in  the  decade  1 964- 
74. 1  have  chosen  the  expression  "establishment  of  Independence"  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  from  the  legal  form  of  the  independence  recognized  In  the  London-  Zurich 
agreements,  to  the  acceptance  of  Independence  as  a  fact  by  the  late  1 970's,  there  was  a 
period  of  Intense  conflicts.  In  effect  the  anti-colonial  movement  of  the  Cypriots,  as  AKEL 
correctly  argued,  did  not  finish  in  1959  .  Rather,  to  follow  AKEL's  phraseology,  the 
agreements  of  that  year  were  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage  in  the  "anti-imperialist" 
movement  of  the  natives:  the  "struggle"  for  the  establishment  (and  completion)  of  the 
legal  independence.  We  will  try  in  this  section  to  explore  the  process  of  this 
"establishment"  and  investigate  the  role  of  the  Left  in  it.  Initially,  we  will  try  to  trace  the 
manifestation  of  the  "Cyprus  issue"  as  a  problem  in  the  Immediate  surroundings  of  the 
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island,  the  southeastern  flank  of  NATO.  We  will  then  proceed  to  trace  the  developments 
on  the  island  by  focusing  on  the  increasing  loss  of  control  by  the  West  and  the  Increasing 
turn  of  the  G/Cs  away  from  enosis  and  towards  an  affirmation  of  independence.  We  will 
then  try  to  Interpret  the  role  of  the  Left  In  the  developments  through  a  discussion  of  the 
relation  between  Makarios  and  AKEL  . 

The  agreement  for  a  guaranteed  independence  of  the  newly  created  Republic  of 
Cyprus  In  1 960  seemed  to  be  a  victory  for  the  West  to  the  degree  it  had  managed  to  have 
a  transition  to  a  post  colonial  status  of  the  island  within  the  control  of  the  NATO.  Thus  the 
British  retained  the  two  bases  which  they  have  been  seeking  throughout  the  decade  in 
their  negotiations  and  proposals  to  the  G/Cs.  Similarly  the  status  of  the  Guarantor  power 
given  to  Greece  and  Turkey  (with  a  military  contingent  on  the  island  and  the  right  for 
military  intervention  )  seemed  to  guarantee  the  position  of  the  island  within  the  control  of 

NATO.5  Even  more,  power  was  surrendered  to  the  Right  wing  of  the  two  communities 

which  emerged  from  the  bloodshed  of  the  end  of  the  1950's  with  enough  dead  to  create 
a  hagiography  of  heroes  and  martyrs;  and  had  the  power  to  construct  a  hegemonic 
discourse  which  painted  the  Left  as  "having  abstained  from  the  struggle"  or,  even  worse, 

as  being  suspect  of  "national  treason".® 

But,  below  this  surface  level,  things  were  not  as  promising  and  In  effect  developed  in 
directions  which  created  panic  in  the  Western  capitals.  The  three  Guarantor  powers  did 
belong  to  NATO,  but  their  relations  started  becoming  tense  and  strained  due  to  the 
situation  on  the  island.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  island  from  a  precious  prize  of  nationalist 
dreams  or  a  colonial  outpost,  became  a  cause  of  problems  In  Itself;  primarily  in  Greece 
and  in  the  relations  between  Greece  and  Turkey  ,  the  main  elements  of  the  southeastern 

5  See  1955  Trimeris  (meeting  convened  by  Britain  with  Greece  and  Turkey,  excluding  the  Cypriots)  as  the 
first  sign  of  the  effort  to  create  a  neo-coioniai  framework  for  controlling  the  island. 

6  "Nationar,  of  course,  in  this  case  implied  the  nationalisms  of  the  two  communal  Right  wings  and  not  the 
collective  interests  of  the  Cypriots. 
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flank  of  NATO.  In  Greece  the  conflict  in  Cyprus  was  actually  used  by  the  Left  In  order  to 
discredit  the  nationalism  of  the  Right  and  demonstrate  that  the  country  was  ran  like  a 
banana  republic  by  the  Americans.  This  led,  already  from  the  1 950’s,  to  the  reemergence 
of  the  Left  which  had  been  militarily  defeated  only  a  few  years  earlier  in  the  mountains  of 

northern  Greece.  In  1958  the  legal  party  of  the  Left,^  EDA,  received  24%  in  the  elections, 

despite  the  regime  of  harassment  and  ruthless  repression  against  the  Left  that  was  still  in 
place.  The  Cyprus  issue  continued  to  play  a  key  role  in  Greek  affairs  and  it  was  actually  the 
events  of  1974  which  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  "civil  war  regime”  in  Greece.  In  an  ironic 
way  the  problem  that  was  in  part  created  by  the  intervention  of  the  Greek  Government  in 
1947-48  against  the  gradual  decolonization,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Left  from  rising  to 

power, 8  came  back  to  haunt  and  cause  demise  of  the  "civil  war"  Right  wing  decades 
later. 

The  Instability  and  the  anti-Americanism  in  Greece  was  accompanied  with  a  growing 
tension  with  Turkey  where  there  were  similar  anti-American  feelings  in  relation  to  the 
Cyprus  issue,  especially  in  the  1960's.  But  the  worse  problem  for  the  West  were  the 
developments  within  the  island.  Makarios  ,  as  a  representative  of  the  G/C  Center  and  the 
Right .  moved  progressively  to  more  antagonistic  positions  towards  the  West.  Actually  his 
gradual  rapprochement  with  the  Left  in  the  1950’s  became  almost  a  collaboration  as  far 
as  foreign  policy  was  concerned  after  1 963-64.  Makarios  adopted  (or  discovered  the  hard 
way  himself)  the  "line"  of  the  Left  for  having  the  Cypriot  issue  resolutely  in  the  context  of 
the  U.N.  and  for  allying  Cyprus  with  the  global  anti-colonial  movement.  In  this  context 
Makarios  emerged  as  a  global  leader  of  the  non-aligned  movement  and  by  1965  he  not 
only  visited  the  Soviet  Union  but  was  actually  in  the  process  of  buying  military  material 


^The  communist  party  was  illegal  until  1974. 
8  See  chapter  five. 
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"from  the  Easr 


Even  though  geopolitics  have  their  own  dynamics  yet,  in  this  period  internal 

developments  in  Cyprus  played  a  critical  role  in  the  unfolding  of  external  developments. 
The  natives,  became,  to  a  degree,  a  cause  of  developments  rather  than  just  victims  of  the 
geopolitical  value  of  the  Island.  Let  us  review,  in  this  context,  the  main  events  of  the  first 
two  decades  of  Independence.  After  the  formation  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  the 
nationalists,  as  we  noted,  assumed  power;  in  each  community  and  in  the  bicommunal 
state  which  came  out  of  the  Zurich-London  agreements.  The  new  elites,  and  their 
followers,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  new  arrangements  which  were  seen  by  both,  and 
openly  declared  so,  as  temporary.  There  was,  to  begin  with,  the  seeming  Ideological 
problem.  The  G/C  nationalists  fought  for  enosis  while  the  T/C  ones  for  Taksim 
(partition).  And  suddenly  the  two  die-hard  enemies  had  to  rule  together  the  island  as  an 
Independent  state.  Yet  the  impact  of  ideology  was  significantly  lower  than  usually 

argued.^  ^  In  the  elections  of  1960,  for  example,  the  die-hard  supporters  of  enosis  who 

opposed  Makarios  were  an  obscure  minority.  And  soon  It  would  become  clear  that  the 
power  and  status  secured  by  the  nationalists  In  the  new  independent  state  was  a  key 

variable  in  switching  their  allegiances  to  Independence. Reaction  naturally,  as  Loizos^^ 
noted,  came  from  those  who  were  excluded  from  power;  this  was  the  first  nucleus  of  the 


Spor  the  impact  of  this  cooperation  with  the  USSR  on  Makarios's  circle  see  Demetriades'  (1993)  account 
of  the  positive  impressions  of  Kokkinou  (  a  close  associate  of  Makarios)  after  a  visit  in  the  context  of  a 
youth  festival. 

10see  next  section. 

11  The  emotional  impact  of  enosis  has  been  raised  into  a  major  analytic  issue  and  has  been  viewed  as  a 
causal  factor  in  the  subsequent  problems  of  the  island  by  most  analysts  who  tend  to  be  critical  of 
nationalism  .  For  a  sociological  effort  to  account  for  the  "paradox"  of  "enosis"  after  independence  see 
Attalides  (1979)  and  Loizos  (1974). 

I^The  most  typical  and  characteristic  case  was  that  of  the  powerful  minister  of  the  interior  P.  Yiorgadjis. 
When  he  became  minister  in  1 960,  he  created  a  regime  of  persecution  against  his  old  comrades  in  EOKA 
who  insisted  on  enosis  .  But  when  he  lost  power  in  the  late  1 960's,  he  moved  again  in  the  direction  of 
alliance  with  the  extreme  right  wing  and  the  Greek  secret  servicas,  who  were  his  main  enemies  when  he 
was  a  minister. 

13Loizos  (1974). 
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enob'cism  of  the  extreme  right  wing  In  the  (ate  1960’s.  The  reaction  of  extreme  right  wing, 
which  included  also  reactions  from  within  the  church  establishment,  were  aggravated  by 

the  cultural  tensions  accompanying  modernization  The  ideological  problem  came 
actually  from  the  contradictions  of  the  continuing  hegemony  of  the  ideology  of  enosfs  as  a 
form  of  status  legitimation's  jp  a  society  that  was  ,  in  material  reality^ S  and  in  the  political 

sphere,  moving  clearly  in  the  direction  of  the  "establishment  of  independence". 

The  key  issues  that  separated  the  two  communal  elites  had  to  do  with  the  control  of 

internal  power  and  in  this  context  both  maintained  paramilitary  militias. But  their 

international  orientation  differed  dramatically.  The  G/C  elite,  under  the  direction  of 
Makarios  and  In  the  spirit  of  confrontation  with  the  West  due  to  the  anti-colonial 
movement,  moved,  as  we  noted,  in  the  direction  of  seeking  international  support  from  the 
newly  independent  states  of  the  Third  World,  its  Arabs  neighbors,  and  subsequently  the 
Socialist  bloc.  On  the  contrary  the  T/C  elite,  which  emerged  as  the  leadership  of  the 
minority  in  implicit  alliance  with  the  British  in  the  1950's,  saw  its  Interests  lying  in  being  close 
to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  agreements  of  1960  and  especially  the  guarantees  of 
Turkey . 

The  first  clash  of  orientations  occurred  In  1961  when  Makarios  ignored  the  opposition 
of  the  T/C  vice-president  (and  his  veto)'*^  and  attended  the  conference  of  the  non-aligned 

movement.  Even  though  there  were  not  any  violent  incidents  in  the  first  three  years,  and 
the  majority  of  the  population  still  lived  in  mixed  villages  and  cities  ,  the  rival  nationalisms 

I^Nicos  Peristianis  .1993.  Kinonioloyiki  Theorisi  tis  Thriskeftikis  Zais.  In,  Kypriaki  Zoi  ke  Kinonia.  . 
Ekdosi  DImou  Lelkosias. 

I^Loizos  (1974). 

ISpor  the  economic  implications  of  independence  see  the  next  sections. 

The  follow  up  organization  of  EOKA  was  called  "the  Organization"  and  it  was  controlled  by  none  other 
than  the  minister  of  the  interior  P.  Yiorgadjis. 

ISAccording  to  the  constitution  the  president  of  the  Republic  was  elected  by  the  G/Cs  and  the  vice- 
president  by  the  T/C.  Both  had  the  ability  to  exercise  veto  over  government  decisions. 
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(which  paraded  every  Sunday  on  commemoration  speeches,  and  everyday  in  the  school 
cumcula)  were  leading  to  a  confrontation;  given  also  the  existence  of  the  paramilitary 

groups.  The  outbreak  of  violence  occurred  in  December  1963  over  an  obscure  incident.”* 9 

But  the  political  climate  was  heavy,  after  Makarios'  suggestion  for  changing  1 3  articles  of 
the  constitution,  and  immediately  the  clashes  spread.  There  was  not  a  full  blown  civil  war, 
but  clashes  continued  on  and  off  until  the  middle  of  1 964.  The  result  was  a  near  (but  not 
complete)  victory  of  the  G/Cs;  as  might  have  been  expected  by  the  numerical  composition 

of  the  confllct.20  Actually  in  the  summer  of  1964  the  Turkish  air  force  bombed 

northwestern  Cyprus  in  order  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  G/Cs.  As  a  consequence  of  their 
military  victory,  the  G/Cs  remained  in  control  of  the  central  government  while  the  T/C 

nationalists  set  up  their  own  administration  in  limited  enclaves.^l  The  crisis  led  to  a  direct 

UN  Intervention:  a  UN  force  was  sent  to  the  island  which  set  up  checking  points  between 
the  areas  controlled  by  the  two  "regimes".  The  UN  recognized  the  government  of 

Makarios22  as  the  legitimate  government  of  the  island,  but  it  recognized  also  that  the 

situation  on  the  island  was  anomalous  since  the  T/Cs  did  not  participate  in  the  government 
as  the  constitution  decreed.  This  was  In  effect  the  beginning  of  a  more  practical 

internationalization's  of  the  Cyprus  Issue.  This  shift  gave  Makarios  a  strong  hand  since 

he  could  mobilize  International  support  for  his  government.  But  having  marginalized  the 
T/Cs,  Makarios  and  the  G/C  elite  had  to  confront  a  new  set  of  problems  in  their 
community  (a  growing  opposition  from  the  extreme  right  wing)  and  in  their  relations  with 

^^The  clashes  started  when  G/C  policemen  shot  a  T/C  group  leaving  the  red  light  district. 

20The  G/Cs  outnumbered  the  T/Cs  four  to  one. 

21  Amounting  to  4%  of  the  land;  there  were  also  T/Cs  who  lived  in  the  areas  controlled  by  the  central 
government. 

22This  came  in  the  Plaza  report  of  1965;  but  Makarios  had  already  successfully  resisted  the  sending  of 
NATO  troops  in  early  1 964. 

23The  earlier  forms  of  internationalization  in  the  1950's  involved  discussion  in  the  UN  but  not  direct  UN 
involvement. 
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Greece.  In  effect  the  growing  Independence  of  Makarios  from  the  West  was  transforming 
his  relations  with  Greece^^^  into  a  major  contest  for  the  control  of  the  island.  Greece 

became  the  front  of  the  efforts  of  NATO  to  retain  control. 

The  concern  of  the  USA  with  Makarios  was  already  apparent  from  the  immediate  post 

Independence  period  25  when  the  Cypriot  president  refused  to  Implement  a  secret  clause 

of  the  Zurich  agreements,  to  set  AKEL  illegal.  The  Internationalization  of  the  Cyprus  issue 
in  the  crisis  of  1963-64  aggravated  the  situation  for  the  West,  since  the  Soviet  Union 
became  a  key  player  in  the  conflict;  through  the  UN  security  council  and  through  its 
interventions  on  behalf  of  the  G/Cs  after  the  Turkish  bombings  of  1964.  In  this  context  the 
Americans  moved  in  and  suggested  a  plan  for  union  with  Greece:  by  granting  part  of  the 
island  as  a  military  base  to  Turkey  and  regional  autonomy  to  T/C  enclaves  around  the 
island.  The  "Acheson  plan",  as  the  suggestion  came  to  be  known,  was  in  effect  an  effort  to 
partition  the  island  between  the  three  Guarantor  powers  by  using  enosis  as  a  smoke 
screen  for  the  G/Cs.  The  ultimate  goal  seemed  to  be  the  abolition  of  the  independent 

Republic  of  Cyprus.  The  Greek  government^®  was  initially  very  warm  about  the  idea  but 

Makarios  rejected  it,  and  the  Greek  Left^^  mobilized  in  his  support. 

The  G/C  Left,  in  the  meantime,  found  Itself  increasingly  integrated  in  the  G/C 
community,  and  ,  in  a  way ,  vindicated;  but  It  was  also  voicing  concerns  about  the  plight  of 
T/Cs  which  the  ruling  elite  and  the  nationalists  had  no  interest,  or  desire,  to  listen  to. 
When  Makarios  suggested  his  13  points  for  changing  the  constitution  AKEL  disagreed  , 

24which  were  already  strained  from  the  late  1950's  due  to  the  pressures  from  the  Greek  government  to 
sign  an  agreement. 

25Attalides  (1979). 

26|n  1964  the  centrist  party  (“  Union  of  the  Center”)  managed  to  defeat  the  Right  wing  in  the  elections, 
and  the  new  prime  minister ,  G.  Papandreou,  was  seeing  the  solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem  as  a  possible 
boost  for  his  government  In  its  confrontation  with  the  royal  family  and  the  Right  wing  which  still  controlled 
the  state  mechanism. 

27|ncluding  the  left  wing  of  the  centrist  party  which  was  headed  by  the  son  of  the  prime  minister,  and 
subsequent  (post  1974)  prime  minister,  A.  Papandreou. 
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and  argued,  correctly,  that  the  suggestion  would  aggravate  an  already  tense  situation 
between  the  two  communities.  Yet  AKEL  had  been  moving  in  the  position  of  "critical 
support"  or  "loyal  opposition"  to  Makarios  since  1 960;  especially  in  relation  to  his  foreign 
policy.  When  the  clashes  broke  out  the  G/C  leftists  enrolled  in  the  G/C  armed  groups.  This 
was  a  key  moment  in  the  integration  of  the  G/C  Left  In  its  community;  but  also  for  the 
progressive  loss  of  the  bicommunal  character  of  the  Left .  Ultimately  In  the  ethnic  clashes 
of  1963-64  leftists  had  to  fight  each  other  along  ethnic  lines. 

The  T/C  Left  at  the  time  was  severely  repressed  in  its  own  community's  and  active 

leftists  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  homes  of  G/C  leftists.  But  for  many  sympathisers  of  the 
Left  in  the  T/C  community  this  possibility  was  not  available,  and  in  order  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  G/C  nationalists  they  had  to  fight  alongside  their  own  nationalists.  It 
is  nevertheless  true  that  in  villages  with  strong  leftist  majorities  the  intercommunal  clashes 

were  contained. ^9  Loizos'  account  of  the  "troubles"  {fasaries ),  as  the  incidents  of  1963- 

64  have  remained  codified  in  popular  language,  in  Argagi  (Kalo)30  is  indicative  of  the 

concern  of  G/C  leftists  for  the  T/Cs.  After  the  formation  of  the  "coordinating  committee"  In 
the  village,  In  which  leftists  were  accepted  as  members,  a  list  of  issues  was  drawn  up 
among  whom  the  second  and  the  third  had  to  do  with  reassuring  the  few  T/Cs  of  the 
village  and  granting  them  compensafion  for  any  "economic  losses  suffered  by  them".  The 

sensitivity  to  the  plight  of  T/Cs  came  from  a  wealthy  educated  man,^'^  "Vourros",  who  lived 
in  the  city  (and  was  in  conflict  with  nationalists)  and  village  leftists: 

28An  effort  to  start  a  "progressive"  newspaper  ,  after  the  repression  of  1958,  ended  in  1962  with  the 
assassination  of  the  two  editors. 

29two  noteworthy  cases  in  periphery  of  Nicosia  were  the  villages  of  Dhali  and  Potamia.  In  the  latter 
actually  the  villages  armed  themselves  in  order  to  prevent  the  infiltrat'on  of  nationalists.  Unfortunately 
these  local  stories  have  not  been  researched  yet  The  above  information  comes  from  a  research  project 
conducted  in  the  village  of  Potamia  in  the  context  of  the  Cyprus  Research  Center  for  the  East 
Mediterranean  (KKEMAM)  in  1996. 

SOLoizos  has  used  this  pseudonym  for  the  village  in  his  first  study  (1975). 

Who,  in  terms  of  the  historical  narrative  of  chapter  five,  can  be  seen  as  a  representative  of  the  secular 
middle  class  which  allied  itself  with  the  Left  in  the  1940's. 
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"Vourros,  and  some  of  the  village  leftists  like  SWyros,^^  also  felt  the  issue  of  how  the 
Kalo  Turks  would  be  treated  was  in  danger  of  being  mishandled....  At  one  point  a  few 
persons  were  speaking  of  driving  the  Kalo  Turks  out  of  the  village,  and  Vourros  spoke 
very  hard  and  critically  against  such  views.  SWyros  also  used  his  baptismal  Kounparos 

relationship  with  Moustachas^^  to  persuade  him  to  go  with  him  one  evening  when  the 
militia  was  preparing  to  go  into  action  against  a  distant  Turkish  village,  and  reassure  the 
Kalo  Turks,  who  were  terrified,  that  not  only  did  the  Kalo  Greeks  mean  them  no  harm 
but  that  in  the  event  of  outsiders  coming  to  harm  them,  the  Kalo  Greeks  would  defend 
them."34 


The  logic  of  the  G/C  Left  for  joining  the  militias  and  subsequently  the  G/C  National 
Guard,^  was  the  "defense  of  the  Independence  of  the  island’*^  which  was  seen  as 

being  threatened  by  NATO  and  imperialism.  Yet  the  most  impressive  ,  and  in  a  way 
surreal,  mobilization  of  the  Left  in  1964  was  a  massive  Peace  march  against  the  British 
bases.  The  "surreal"  aspect  emanated  from  the  avoidance  of  the  obvious  :  the  British 
could  be  blamed  for  initiating  the  policy  of  "divide  and  rule"  and  "imperialism"  could  be 
accused  for  attempting  to  subvert  the  independence  of  Cyprus,  but  the  practical  danger  to 
peace  at  the  moment  of  the  march  were  the  paramilitary  groups  which  were  killing 
Innocent  people  around  the  island  and  aggravating  the  tensions.  Even  though  the  Left  was 
clear  in  opposing  these  groups,  yet  It  avoided  a  head  on  confrontation  with  local 
nationalists  by  shifting  the  focus  to  NATO  and  imperialism. 

The  image  of  the  Left  as  a  local  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union  became,  after  the  Soviet 
warnings  to  Turkey  to  stop  the  bombing  of  Cyprus  in  1964  ,  a  sign  of  esteem  and 

vindication.  Even  right  wing  newspapers^^  hailed  the  Soviet  Intervention  and  the  anti- 


32one  of  the  local  leftist  leaders. 

EOKA  leader  in  the  village. 

34Loizos(1975),  p.146. 

35jn  the  case  of  the  National  Guard  there  was  not  actually  a  choice  since  conscription  was  compulsory, 
but  dearly  AKEL  supported  it ,  rather  than  just  see  It  as  a  necessary  obligation. 

36see  dedaration  of  1966  Congress. 

37such  as  the  newspaper  "Mahi”  of  the  subsequently  coup  "president"  N.Sampson.  Mahi  came  into 
conflict  even  with  Grivas  by  criticizing  him  over  his  opposition  to  the  buying  of  military  equipment  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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western  climate  remained  high^  despite  an  effort  by  the  USA  to  make  up  in  impressions 

by  also  warning  Turkey  against  bombing  the  island.  When  the  Greek  defense  minister 
visited  the  island  he  reported  on  an  widespread  sentiment  against  the  West;  but  also 

against  enosis.  ^ 

Seeing  the  local  reaction  to  the  Acheson  plan  and  the  shift  of  the  G/Cs  against  enosis 
(which  was  now  identified  with  the  "American  plans''),^  NATO  and  the  West  tried  to 

control  Makarios,  and  the  situation  on  the  island,  by  sending  a  Greek  army  contingent  of 
10,000  soldiers;  theoretically  to  prevent  a  Turkish  invasion  but  practically  in  order  to 

control  the  situation  from  a  feared  "communist  takeover". Indicative  of  this  was  the  fact 

that  Grivas,  who  had  returned  to  the  island  and  had  assumed  control  of  the  National 
Guard,  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  Makarios  and  Insisted  that  he  was  obliged  to 

follow  orders  only  from  the  Greek  state.  This  led  to  a  situation  of  "dual  power", ^2  for 

nearly  three  years,  between  the  forces  loyal  to  Makarios'^  and  the  army^  which  claimed 
to  respect  the  authority  of  the  Greek  state.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the  current  of  Cypriot 
consciousness^  acquired  its  vehement  anti- enos/s  (if  not  anti-Greek)  dimension,  as  the 


38|n  a  letter  to  Johnson,  Papandreou  noted  that  Greece  was  also  the  target  of  resentment  after  its 
inactivity  during  the  Turkish  bombings  of  the  island  in  1964. 

39  Petros  Garouphalias  .  1974.  Apomnimonevmata .  In,  Acropolis  (Greek  newspaper),  October  1974. 
^Attalides(1 979). 

4-IChristofis  Ikonomides.  1993.  Apomithopiimeni  Istona  tou  Kypriakou  ta  Teleftea  50  Hronia.  Nicosia. 
^^Aristos  Katsis  .1976.  Apo  tin  Anexartisia  stin  Tourkiki  Isvoli.  Athens  .  Papazisi. 

"^The  primary  force  loyal  to  Makarios,  well  until  1974,  was  the  police  and  the  civil  service  as  opposed  to 
the  army  and  the  educational  system. 

^Both  the  Greek  contingent  and  the  local  G/C  National  Guard  which  was  under  the  control  of  Greek 
army  officers. 

45Attalides  (1979). 
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G/Cs  came  Into  a  series  of  symbolic^  and  practical'^^  confrontations  with  the  authority  of 
the  Greek  state. 

The  Left  in  this  period,  despite  the  regime  of  "negative  integration"  in  which  It  was 

delegated  politically,  moved  even  closer  to  Makarios  by  supporting  his  efforts  for  seeking 

international  support  against  the  "imperialist  conspiracies".  In  this  period  AKEL  had  a  new 

relapse  into  the  language  of  enoUcism  but  it  was  rather  clear  that  the  references  to 

enosis  were  part  of  a  lip  service  in  a  Byzantine  rhetorical  game.  Thus  the  Left  argued  that 

the  Immediate  goal  should  be  the  safeguarding  and  the  completion  of  the  independence, 

and  that  could  be  done  by  limiting  the  Influence  of  the  Guarantor  powers  and  NATO 

(including  Greece),  and  thus  independence  could  only  be  secured  by  a  non-aligned  policy  ; 

and  after  these  conditions  were  secured,  then  the  Cypriots  could  exercise  their  right  to 

self-determination.  The  term  "self-determination"  was  an  implicit  reference  to  enosis  but 

the  latter  term  was  largely  avoided  however.  When  it  {enosis)  was  used  ,  following 

Makarios'  tactic  ,  the  Left  adopted  the  term  "pure  enosis  "  which  meant  opposition  to 

partition;  and  this  "pure  form"  was  ,  as  everybody  knew,  impossible  given  the  situation  on 

the  Island.  The  decision  of  the  1966  congress  of  the  party  is  indicative  of  this  long  list  of 

preconditions  and  rhetorical  lip  service  to  "self-determination"; 

"  ..[the]  stable  and  unrelenting  line  of  AKEL  in  the  national  liberation  struggle  remains: 
the  non-  aligned  independence,  the  complete  sovereignty,  the  unity  of  Cyprus  and  the 
eibolition  of  foreign  bases  and  of  spying  station  on  Cypriot  land.  Only  with  the  realization 
of  this  line  will  the  Cypriot  people  be  able  to  determine  freely  and  without  foreign 
interventions  or  pressures,  its  future  on  the  basis  of  the  internationally  recognized 

prindple  of  self-determination.*^® 

The  Left ,  however,  differentiated  itself  from  G/C  hegemony  towards  the  T/Cs  by 
arguing  for  a  policy  of  rapprochement  with  the  other  community.  But  in  this  dimension  the 

4€For  the  symbolic  dimensions  which  involved  the  attitude  of  the  Greek  soldiers  see  Attalides  (1979)  and: 
Takis  Evdokas  .1965.  To  Etima  tis  Enoseos  :  Psichika  Embodia  ke  Planes.  Nicosia.  Epitropi  Kypriakou 
Agona. 

4-7Th6  practical  confrontations  had  to  do  with  the  conflict  between  Makarios  and  the  Greek  government 
over  the  future  of  the  island. 

48Documents  of  11th  party  congress.  Translation  mine. 
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Left  was  hopelessly  alone  then .  Loizos  notes  the  following  questions  raised  by  center  right 

people,  as  Indicative  of  the  feelings  in  refugee  camps  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war  in  1974: 

"Why  had  the  Cypriot  middle  class  left  things  to  Makarios  and  derides  for  so  many 
years,  while  themselves  concentrating  on  providing  for  their  families?  Why  had  they 
not  heeded  those  leftists  and  assorted  eccentrics  who  had  argued  that  generosity  to 
the  Turkish  Cypriots  should  be  a  national  policy?  Why  had  Makarios  not  made  a 
generous  offer  to  the  Turkish  Cypriots  during  the  five  long  years  of  Inter-Communal 

Negotiations  from  1968-73?"'^9 

And  the  effort  of  the  committed  T/C  members  of  AKEL  to  break  the  control  of  the 

nationalist  elite  on  the  T/Cs  was  ruthlessly  repressed.  ^ 

The  Greek  regiment  left  Cyprus  in  1967  after  a  new  crisis  on  the  island;  in  this  case 
the  crisis  was  provoked  by  the  slaughter  of  T/C  women  and  children  by  the  members  of 

the  Greek  regiment^"*  The  departure  of  the  Greek  army  left  Makarios  more  in  control  of 

the  situation  on  the  island  ,  while  the  military  government  which  had  taken  power  in 
Greece,  after  a  coup  in  1967,  aggravated  the  cultural  and  political  distance  between  the 

island52  and  Greece.^  In  1968  Makarios  announced  the  policy  of  "efiktorf  (the  possible) 

which  was  the  decisive  turn,  even  on  the  rhetorical  level,  away  from  enosis.  The  "possible" 
implied  that  enosis  was  the  ideal  {efkteon)  but  since  it  was  not  possible,  then  the  Cypriot 
people  should  pursue  the  realistic.  In  the  same  year  Makarios  received  over  95%  in  the 
presidential  elections  and  bicommunal  talks  for  the  resolution  of  the  internal  crisis,  started  . 

The  concern  of  the  West  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  confrontation  in  the 
Middle  East  (between  Arabs  and  Israel  and,  in  cold  war  terms,  between  the  rising  Soviet 


49Loizos  (1981),  p.134. 

SOihe  practical  end  of  the  effort  came  in  the  late  1960's  but  the  effort  was  already  dealt  a  decisive  blow 
with  the  murder  of  the  only  T/C  central  committee  member  of  AKEL  ,  D.  Kavazoglou,  in  1965. 

S'* According  to  some  accounts,  G/Cs  participated  also  in  the  fighting  before  the  massacre  but  they 
refused  to  move  in  the  village  and  kill  the  unarmed  civilians.  The  details  of  the  episode  are  still  not  clear 
and  accounts  differ  widely.  For  the  G/Cs  the  critical,  unresolved  still,  issue  is  who  really  order^  the 
attack;  some  right  wing  authors  suggest  that  Makarios  gave  the  order  and  then  left  the  military  politically 
exposed  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  Greek  regiment. 

52which  in  comparative  terms  was  democratic:  it  had  a  free  press,  a  legal  communist  party,  and  no 
political  prisoners. 

53Katsis(1976). 
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influence  and  the  Western  interests)  was  in  its  heyday.  The  Arab-lsraeli  war  of  1967  had 
intensified  Arab  anti-western  feelings  and  a  radical  movement  started  developing  among 
the  Palestinian  refugees.  In  this  context.  Makarios’  leading  role  in  the  non-aligned 
movement,  and  the  clear  support  of  the  Cypriots  for  the  Arabs,  made  the  validity  of  his 
often  repeated  statement  "Cyprus  belongs  to  the  West”,  questionable.  Even  more  the 
presence  (and  strength)  of  AKEL,  and  its  ability,  not  only  to  survive,  but  to  appear,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  a  key  force  supporting  Makarios'  international  policies  added  to  Western 
concerns.  After  the  elections  of  1970,  in  which  AKEL  came  first  by  a  wide  margin  and  it 

appeared  that  with  the  socialists  they  commanded  around  half  of  the  vote  (if  not  more)^ 

in  the  G/C  community,  the  concerns  turned  into  panic. 

By  1972  a  full  scale  destabilization  effort  was  under  way  with  violent  attacks  by  a  new 
extreme  right  wing  group  ,  EOKA  B,  which  included  a  series  of  assassination  attempts  on 
Makarios  himself.  At  the  same  time  the  Greek  military  government  made  again  some 

blatant  efforts  at  intervention  in  Cyprus, while  the  destabilization  campaign  included  also 

a  rebellion  of  the  three  bishops  of  the  island  against  Makarios.  The  accusations  of  the 
bishops  Included  the  fact  that  Makarios  permitted  the  growth  "  of  atheistic  communism" 
and  the  fact  that  he  permitted,  or  even  promoted,  the  growth  of  "Cypriot  consciousness". 

The  reaction  of  the  bishops  reflected  also,  as  Peristianis^®  noted,  a  broader  sense  of 

cultural  crisis  due  to  the  growth  of  trends  In  secularization.  Loizos'  ^  analysis  of  the 

Interna!  sense  of  cultural  crisis  points  in  the  direction  of  the  loss  of  status  by  occupations 
(such  as  teachers)  which  were  linked  to  Greek  nationalism.  In  that  period  even  sections  of 


S^-Their  combined  vote  reached  52%  but  that  must  have  included  cross  voters  since  apart  from  party 
votes,  voters  could  aJso  chose  to  vote  candidates  from  different  party  lists. 

SSKatsis  (1976). 

Peristianis  (1993). 

57Loi20s  ( 1974). 
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the  state  mechanism  (such  as  education^  and  the  army  which  was  under  the  direct 

control  of  Greek  officers)  were  not  controlled  by  Makarios.  The  president,  however,  drew 
massive  support  from  the  streets  ;  and  the  Left  played  a  key  role  In  those  mobilizations. 
But  the  Left  opposed  also  the  arming  and  the  organization  of  Makarios’  supporters  into 
paramilitary  groups;  a  practice  pursued  mainly  by  old  EOKA  activists  supporting 
Makarios  and  especially  by  the  socialists  of  EDEK.  AKEL  insisted  on  resolving  the 

problems  of  right  wing  terrorist  groups  with  "legitimate  state  forces."^® 

Eventually  on  July  15,1 974  the  Greek  officers  moved  ahead  with  their  long  planned 
coup.®0  The  coup  was  met  with  significant  resistance,  and  for  three  days  the  island  was 

almost  split  Into  two  parts:  the  western  part®**  largely  controlled  by  Makarios’  supporters 

and  the  eastern  part  controlled  by  the  coupists.  Eventually  Makarios  decided  to  leave 
rather  than  pursue  the  coming  civil  war,  betting,  It  seems,  on  his  strongest  card:  the 
support  he  enjoyed  In  the  international  community.  Five  days  after  the  coup,  the  Turkish 
army  invaded  the  northern  part  of  the  Island,  thus  Imposing  with  military  might  the  partition 
plan.  Yet  Makarios’  "bet"  worked  .  The  international  community  refused  to  legitimize  the 
situation  and  the  collapse  of  the  military  government  In  Greece,  and  consequently  of  the 
government  of  the  coup  in  Cyprus,  led  to  his  return  after  six  months.  The  return  was 
triumphant  even  in  the  situation  of  total  destruction.  The  new  Greek  government  pledged 

officially  to  respect  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  while  Makarios 


SSNot  only  the  teachers  felt  that  they  were  losing  status  but  the  curriculum  itself  was  largely  based  on  the 
program  of  the  Greek  ministry  of  education  and  its  books. 

59see  Neos  Democratis  1972,  no.  34. 

SOThere  were  several  coup  plans  and  the  July  one  was  precipitated  by  Makarios'  decision  to  expel  the 
Greek  officers  controlling  the  G/C  National  Guard. 

6'^The  center  of  the  resistance  was  the  city  of  Paphos  In  which  a  popular  mobilization  disarmed  the 
troops.  In  Limassol  the  city  was  practically  divided  between  the  rival  forces  of  the  mil’itary  and  the  loyal 
police  force  in  alliance  with  demonstrators. 

®2|nstead  of  the  old  policy  according  to  which  Athens  demanded  that  Nicosia  should  follow  the  "National 
Center”,  the  new  policy  was  termed  as  "Cyprus  decides  and  Greece  follows". 
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managed  soon  to  draw  the  necessary  international  support  to  bloc  any  recognition  of  the 
status  quo.  Negotiations  started  again  with  the  T/Cs  but  this  time  the  latter  were  evidently 
in  the  advantageous  position.  The  Left  played  a  key  role  not  only  in  the  mobilizations  for 
the  return  of  the  archbishop/president  but  also  in  upholding  his  moderate  policy.  In  effect 
the  condition  of  "negative  integration"  for  the  Left  ended  with  the  return  of  Makarios:  the 
extreme  right  wing  and  sections  of  the  Right  were  discredited  and  "anti-communism" 

became  from  then  on  a  negative  term  designating  the  extreme  right  wing^  and  fascism. 

The  anger  of  the  population  against  the  perceived  "betrayal"  of  the  coupists  (in  the  sense 
that  it  gave  the  chance  to  Turkey  to  intervene)  led  indeed  to  a  cataclysmic  change  in  both 
politics  and  culture;  but  the  force  which  seemed  vindicated,  AKEL,  was  also  the  most 

moderate.®^ 

Subsequently  ,  after  the  death  of  Makarios  in  1977,  AKEL  moved  into  a  more  "normal" 
political  role;  its  electoral  weight  of  about  1/3  of  the  votes  played  a  key  role  in  the  election 
of  centrist  presidents  In  1983  and  in  1988,  and  It  was  able  to  extract  concessions  from  the 
government  due  to  its  electoral  strength.  Thus  AKEL  supported  the  leader  of  the  center 
party  DIKO,  S.  Kyprianou,  In  1 978  but  by  the  early  1 980's  it  withdrew  its  support.  By  1 983 

it  supported  again  the  leader  of  DIKO  on  the  basis  of  a  "minimum  program";®^  jt  was  the 


first  time  AKEL  tried  to  bind  a  president  to  a  program.66  Kyprianou  repudiated  the 

program  in  1985,  after  disagreements  over  the  policy  on  the  Cyprus  problem;  and 
evidently  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  center  party  (which  was  made  up  of  Makarios' 


S^Thls  political  faction  failed  to  appear  autonomously  in  subsequent  political  developments.  It  rather  joined 
the  mainstream  right  wing  party,  DISI. 

S^For  an  anthropological  report  of  this  moderation  in  everyday  life  and  in  the  refugee  camps,  see  Loizos 
(1981)  account.  On  the  political  level  AKEL  came  in  that  period  into  conflicts  with  the  the  socialists  of 
EDEK  over  its  support  of  the  center  right  head  of  the  parliament,  G.  Clerides. 

65|nterestingly  enough  in  the  1983  congress  the  party  leadership  expressed  still  concerns  that  its  decision 
to  support  Kyprianou  again  would  lead  to  "ultra  left"  criticisms  from  EDEK. 

66The  Greek  socialist  government  reacted  negatively  to  the  "minimum  program"  demonstrating  rather 
clearly  the  neo-colonial  nexus  of  the  Greek  state's  perspective  in  relation  to  Cyprus  despite  the  leftist 
ideological  orientation  of  the  government. 
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supporters  who  had  been  in  power  since  1 960)  to  be  bound  by  obligations  to  the  Left.  The 
election  of  Vassiliou,  an  independent  centrist  and  the  son  of  well  known  1940's 

communists,®^  in  1988  marked  a  more  decisive  move  by  AKEL  in  that  the  new 

government  relied  essentially  on  its  support  both  for  election  and  governance. 

Ironically  it  was  in  this  period,  1988-93  ,  of  a  president  nominated  and  elected  by  the 
Left,  that  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  necessitated  a  shift  of  Cypriot  policy  to  more 
pro-western  positions.  It  was  Vassiliou  actually  who  submitted  the  application  of  Cyprus  to 
join  the  EEC  .  AKEL  was  formally  opposed  yet,  but  soon  it  changed  its  position  to  nominal 
acceptance.  Even  though  Cyprus  maintained  its  links  with  the  non-aligned  movement,  the 
changed  geopolitical  situation  shifted  its  priorities:  but  not  essentially  its  trade  patterns  as 
we  will  see  below.  Its  economic  links  to  the  ex-Eastem  bloc  countries  increased  actually  as 
Cyprus  became  one  of  the  major  sites  of  banking  or  investment  of  Russian  capital  and 

Cypriot  entrepreneurs®®  developed  an  active  economic  involvement  in  the  ex-socialist 

countries.  There  has  been  also  a  significant,  even  if  unacknowledged,  shift  in  the  relations 
between  the  Cypriot  Left  and  the  USA  embassy  in  Cyprus.  The  American  embassy's 
Initiatives  have  turned  increasingly  towards  supporting  the  Idea  of  rapprochement  between 
the  two  communities  (the  traditional  position  of  the  Left)  by  funding  an  extensive  network 
of  conflict  resolution  groups.  Leftists  participate  actively  in  the  groups  and  AKEL  has  often 
supported  their  existence  in  the  face  of  nationalist  attacks,  even  though  It  has  kept  its 
distance  from  the  effort.  This  indirect  rapprochement  of  the  Cypriot  Left  and  the  USA  can 
be  traced  to  the  period  of  Vassiliou;  but  on  the  rhetorical  level  of  leftist  discourse  the  two 
(Americans  and  AKEL)  are  clearly  on  the  opposing  ends  of  geopolitical  confrontations. 

A  note  on  the  T/C  Left  is  needed  here  for  it  shows  the  parallel,  even  if  distinct,  paths  of 

67vasi!fou's  parents  were  both  present  at  the  founding  meeting  of  AKEL  in  1941.  His  father  went  to  the 
"mountains"  of  Greece  in  the  late  1940’s,  after  a  call  by  the  communist  guerrillas  for  doctors.  He  ,  as  his 
son  during  his  presidency,  represented  the  leftist  middle  class  of  professionals. 

SSvvfth  the  active  encouragement  of  the  Vassiliou  government  and  with  links  from  leftists  who  had  studied 
in  Socialist  bloc  countries. 
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the  Left  of  the  two  communities.  As  we  saw  before  1960  the  Cypriot  Left  was  bicommunal. 
In  the  1960's,  in  the  face  of  the  rising  ethnic  tensions  and  nationalist  attacks ,  the  T/C  Left 
was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  silenced;  especially  after  a  series  of  murders  of  journalists, 
trade  unionists  and  leftist  activists  by  T/C  nationalists  from  1958  to  1965.  The  T/C  Left 
reappeared  in  the  1970’s  through  an  opposition  party  of  left-leaning  Kemalists,  the 
Turkish  Republican  party  (CTP).  After  the  war  of  1974,  the  relative  relaxation  of  the  state 
of  siege  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  T/C  community  by  the  G/C  hegemony  of  1964- 
74,  led  to  a  more  open  of  expression  of  leftism.  The  supporters  of  the  Left  were 
encouraged  by  two  trends:  the  return  of  radicalized  university  students  from  Turkey,  and 
from  a  growing  resentment  among  the  T/Cs  towards  the  Turkish  army  and  Turkish 
settlers.  Actually  by  the  late  1970's,  there  was  in  the  T/C  community  a  strong  current  of 
Cypriot  consciousness  under ,  more  or  less,  the  same  conditions  as  the  emergence  of 

Cypriot  consciousness  among  the  G/Cs  in  the  mid-sixties. And  this  current  has  been 

identified  with  the  Left.  In  studying  the  conceptions  of  history  and  identity  among  G/C  and 

T/C  leftists  and  rightists,  Papadakis  has  noted: 

"  Like  the  G/C  leftists,  the  T/C  leftists  created  an  "imaginary  community"  of  Cypriots, 
emphasizing  their  commonalities  with  the  G/C  and  their  differences  from  the  settlers 

and  the  Turks,  for  whom  they  expressed  mostly  negative  comments."^® 

Since  the  focus  in  our  review  has  been  on  the  G/C  Left^^  let  us  explore  its  impact  on 

the  geopolitical  dynamics  as  an  "agent".  How  much  and  in  what  way  did  the  G/C  Left  affect 
foreign  policy?  Often  the  geopolitical  policy  of  Cyprus  is  attributed  to  Makarios’ 
personality.  His  personalized  style  of  rule  and  his  charisma  in  relation  to  his  supporters 

690ne  of  the  major  causes  of  the  reaction  of  sections  of  the  T/C  community  (a  reaction  which  is 
continuing  to  this  day)  was  the  presence  of  the  Turkish  army  and  of  interventions  by  Turkey,  in  the  same 
way  that  Greek  interventions  and  the  Greek  regiment  produced  the  similar  reactions  of  the  G/Cs  in  the 
1960’s. 

^Oyiannis  Papadakis  .  1 995.  Hron/a  Mefa  Apo  Ti?  I  Poll^li  Naimatodotisi  tou  1974.  \n,  Anatomla 
Mias  Metamorphosis.  Nicosia  .  Intercollege  press.  Translation  mine. 

71  On  the  basis  of  available  data,  but  also  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  it  has  played  a  key  role  in  shaping 
policies  in  its  community  which  has  assumed  the  "historic  role"  of  upholding  the  independence  of  the 
island. 
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gives  often  the  image  that  Makarios  "made"  history  on  the  basis  of  his  individuality.  Even 
though,  of  course,  one  cannot  underestimate  Makarios  as  a  leader,  still  analyzing  the 
geopolitical  policies  (and  their  internal  causes)  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  on  the  basis  of  his 
persor^ity,  would  be  a  form  of  collapsing  different  levels  of  analysis.  Makarios  individuality 
functioned  on  the  situational  level  in  a  particular  systemic  and  structural  context.  Makarios 
was  a  product  himself  of  the  institution  of  the  Cyprus  church  and  of  the  internal 

transformations  occurring  in  the  G/C  community  as  a  result  of  modernization.  ^2  Even 

though  his  relation  to  the  Left  may  have  appeared,  on  the  surface  level,  as  a  relation  of 
support  for  a  great  leader,  still  reality  was  different. 

The  Left  started  on  an  antagonistic  path  with  Makarios  In  the  1950's.  Yet  both  (the  post 
1 949  leadership  and  Makarios)  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  rapprochement  as  we 

saw.^3  The  roots  and  logic  of  AKEL’s  "popular/national  unity"  policy  has  been  discussed 

in  the  previous  chapters;  let  us  investigate  briefly  here  Makarios'  position  In  the  given 
political  structures,  beyond  his  personality.  When  Makarios  assumed  the  throne  of  the 
archbishop  he  assumed  the  role  of  the  ethnarch.  In  this  role  he  had  two  paths  to  follow  In 
relation  to  the  Left:  either  try  to  recapture  Leontios'  policy  of  Integrating  the  Left  or  follow 
Makarios*  II  policy  of  excluding  it  in  the  hope  that  he  would  crush  it.  Yet  the  experience  of 
the  confrontation  of  1948  had  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Left  was  not  about  to 
disappear;  it  had  deep  roots  in  popular  culture  and  after  Its  exclusion  from  the  major 
institutions  of  the  G/C  community  it  reacted,  as  we  saw,  by  creating  an  alternative  set  of 
institutions.  In  this  sense  Makarios*  choices  were  limited.  As  an  ethnarch  he  had  to  find  a 
way  to  appeal  to  the  masses  of  the  Left;  and  In  this  context  AKEL's  policy  of  national  unity 
was  Increasing  the  pressure  on  him  to  be  conciliatory. 

Apart  from  the  internal  dynamics.  Makarios  had  also  to  confront  a  geopolitical  reality  : 


72see  chapter  four. 
73chapter  five. 
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Cyprus  was  a  British  colony  and  the  only  countries  willing  to  support  it  were  the  socialist 
countries  and  the  emerging  independent  states  of  the  Third  World.  Given  the  rising  anti¬ 
colonial  feeling  within  the  island,  Makarios  again  had  to  either  chose  the  policy  of  "Anglo- 
Greek  friendship"  or  move  closer  to  the  Left's  anti-imperialism.  And  again  the  internal 
dynamics  were  significant.  After  fighting  the  Left  on  a  campaign  of  unrelenting  enoticism  in 
the  late  1 940's,  the  ethnarchy  had  to  deliver  on  its  rhetorical  hegemony;  it  had  to  confront 
the  British  or  risk  again  a  new  center-left  majority  as  in  1946.  in  this  context  the  Left's  dual 
policy  of  "autonomy-national  unity"  was  in  effect  a  given  position  against  which  Makarios 
had  to  manoeuvre.  His  personality  and  charisma  not  withstanding,  after  the  sermons  were 
over  the  people  in  the  church  went  back  to  their  neighborhoods  and  workplaces  where 

leftists  and  rightists  debated  the  issues  of  the  day.^*^  In  municipal  elections  leftists  and 

rightists  tried  to  convince  the  unaffiliated  about  the  key  issues  of  the  day  which,  in  the 
1950's,  as  we  saw  ,  centered  increasingly  on  the  ways  to  end  the  colonial  regime.  And 
given  the  Left's  clear  anti-colonial  position,  the  Right  and  Makarios  had  to  address  the 
accusations  that  they  were  simply  screaming  rhetorically,  as  Adamantos  put  it ,  but  did 
nothing  in  practice.  We  can  represent  the  rhetorical  debates  of  the  early  1950's  and  the 
shifts  towards  more  consensual  positions.  In  the  following  diagram: 


ENEMY 

TACTIC 

GOAL 

LEFT 

imperialism 

national  unity 

emancipation/ 

}{ 

self-determination 

RIGHT 

communism 

ethnarchic  hegemony 

enosis 

*  underlined:  position  which  prevailed  in  the  mid-fifties  }  {  Tendency  for  compromise 


74-And,  as  we  noted  in  chapters  five  and  six,  the  split  between  political  rhetoric  and  everyday  reality  was 
increasing  in  the  1950's. 
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In  the  above  context  the  Left  adopted  the  slogan  of  enosis  but  its  broader  platform 
was  not  focused  on  enosis  as  a  goal  in  and  of  itself;  rather  enosis  (or  independence 
subsequently)  were  parts  of  a  process  leading  to  human  emancipation.  For  the  Right,  on 
the  contrary,  enosis  was  presented  as  a  goal  in  itself.  In  this  context  the  rhetorical 
identification  of  the  Left  with  the  goal  of  the  Right  made  the  Right's  anti-communism 
increasingly  contradictory  with  its  own  goal  of  ethnarchic  hegemony. 

The  situation  after  1 960  was  similar  with  added  shifts  in  the  above  table  in  the 
direction  of  the  positions  of  the  Left  as  anti-imperialism,  independence,  and  national  unity 
became  part  of  the  hegemonic  consensus  in  the  G/C  community;  while  the  Left  accepted 
the  leadership  of  Makarios.  And  as  Makarios  himself  came  to  realize  the  validity  of  AKEL’s 

argument  that  the  Cyprus  issue  should  be  kept  in  the  context  of  the  UN,^^  the  reactions 

of  the  extreme  right  wing  and  the  efforts  at  intervention  by  the  West  (mainly  through  the 
Greek  government)  made  actually  Makarios  more  dependent  on  the  Left  than  is  usually 
assumed.  Makarios  had  moved  to  the  political  center  in  the  1960’s,  but  there  was  not  a 
political  organization  there  to  sustain  mobilizations  and  support  for  the  president.  On  the 
Right,  on  the  other  hand,  what  seemed  to  prevail  until  1974  were  personal  client  relations 

and  affiliations  to  paramilitary  groups.^®  In  this  context  the  Left  and  AKEL  were  essential 

for  the  "process  of  establishment  of  Independence"  and  for  Makarios.  as  the  symbolic 
representative  of  this  process,  in  relation  to  both  mobilization  and  legitimation  .  The  ability 
of  AKEL  to  "control"  the  urban  working  class  (which  had  proven  Its  ability  to  mobilize 
confrontationally  in  terms  of  general  strikes  and  even  riots  in  the  1 948-58  period)  made  a 
tacit  alliance  with  the  Left  not  only  necessary  but  increasingly  an  issue  of  life  or  death  for 
the  internal  politics  of  the  Makarios'  regime.  PEG,  the  leftist  trade  union,  for  example, 
which  had  staged  successful  general  strikes  not  only  against  the  British  but  also  against 

75|n  effect  one  of  the  accusations  of  the  extrenne  right  wing  was  the  fact  that  Makarios  was  following  the 
policies  of  the  Left. 

76Even  the  soaalists  started  in  this  way;  see  Loizos  (1974). 
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EOKA's  anti-leftist  terrorism  in  the  late  1950's  (indicating  ,  in  this  sense,  the  determination 
and  cohesiveness  of  the  leftist  masses  which  dominated  the  major  urban  centers), 
adopted  a  conscious  policy  of  avoiding  industrial  action  in  the  first  years  of 

independence.^  And  next  to  maintaining  social  peace,  the  Left  and  its  masses  had  the 

experience  (in  terms  of  repertoires)  to  mobilize  in  support  of  the  Republic  when  the 
extreme  right  wing  and  the  Greek  government  tried  to  subvert  it.  In  the  early  1970's 
espedally,  the  mobilizations  of  the  Left  played  a  crucial  role  in  supporting  the  president  and 
maintaining  a  pressure  "from  the  street'  for  a  normal  democratic  political  climate  in  a 
situation  where  the  remnants  of  EOKA  were  bombing  each  other  out.  And  the 
identification  of  the  subculture  of  the  Left  with  Cyprocentricism  was  significant  in 
providing  legitimation  for  the  regime  of  indejDendence. 

The  external  relations  of  AKEL  with  the  Eastern  bloc  proved  also  of  crucial  value.  Of 
course,  as  the  case  of  Nasits  regime  demonstrated,  the  USSR,  could  have  supported 
Makarios  even  if  AKEL  was  not  around.  But  had  it  not  been  for  AKEL,  it  could  have  also 
sided  with  Turkey  and  supported  the  T/C  minority  since  the  geopolitical  interests  of  the 

USSR  were  sensed,  at  a  basic  level,  by  the  crisis  In  the  southeastern  flank  of  NATO.^Q 

AKEL  had  already  prepared  the  ground  for  the  extensive  connections  with  the  Socialist 
bloc  and  it  became  a  force,  in  and  of  itself,  which  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 

strategies  of  the  rivals  of  the  cold  war.^^  And,  in  an  ironic  way,  Makarios  could  present 

himself  as  the  alternative  to  a  further  movement  of  the  island  towards  the  Socialist  bloc, 
given  AKEL'  internal  strength. 

In  this  context  the  impact  of  the  Left  came  actually  through  the  dialectic  of  its  existence 


TTyrecos  (1990  {1983J). 

78Actually  in  1965  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  period  of  rapprochement  with  Turkey  and  it  took  a  position  for 
federation  in  Cyprus.  This  position  caused  an  open  disagreement  by  AKEL;  see  chapter  six. 

79as  we  saw  in  chapter  six,  the  Left  developed  Its  own  international  relations  beginning  with  the 
"People's  National  Delegation"  of  1949. 
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as  an  autonomous  entity  which  acted,  as  we  noted  in  chapter  three,  as  an  antithesis  to 
the  established  hegemony,  and  its  policy  of  aiming  at  "national  unity'Vconsensus  (in  the 
G/C  community  at  least)  which  allowed  the  Left  to  build  alliances  from  below  while 
providing  legitimation  for  the  constitution  and  Independence.  In  this  context  there  was  an 
exchange  in  terms  of  power  relations  :  the  Right  assumed  political  power  while  it  adopted 
parts  of  the  program  of  the  Left  In  both  foreign  affairs  and  in  internal  economic  institutions 
as  we  will  see  in  section  three.  The  Left,  in  this  respect,  contrary  to  the  appearances  that 

"it  surrendered”®^  to  the  leadership  of  the  church,  or  that  it  just  tried  "to  survive  in  an 

unfriendly  political  climate,"®'*  it  enhanced  Its  agenda  through  civil  society  while  it 
maintained  its  autonomy  from  the  state. 

Autonomy  (ideoloQical-orQanizationaO :  1 )  threat  of  mobilizations/confrontations, 

2)  positions  (on  internal  and  external  issues) 
against  which  the  Right  had  to  manoeuvre. 

National  unitv/Consensus  goal  ;  1 )  mobilizations  in  support  of  Makarios;  alliances, 

2)legitimation  of  independence;  upholding  of  the 
logic  of  the  constitution. 

The  systemic  context  of  leftist  patriotism:  the  dynamics  of  internal  and  external 
borders/frontiers 

Leftist  patriotism  is,  in  a  way,  the  political  consciousness  of  the  "regime  of 
independence".  Before,  therefore,  exploring  the  Internal  and  external  manifestations  of 

SOMichels  Attalidea  .1993.  Parayontes  Pou  Diamorfosan  tin  Kinonia.  In  Kypriald  Zoi  ke  Kinonia  .  Nicosia. 
Ekdosi  Dimou  Lefkosias. 

SlAdams  (1971). 
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this  defining  characteristic  of  the  Left,  let  us  start  with  what  independence  entailed  in 
world-systemic  terms.  Cyprus  ,  as  we  will  see  again^^  jp  ^^is  section,  was  situated  at  a 

crucial  geographical  site  in  the  transformations  which  followed  World  War  II.  Its  value  to 
Britain,  and  the  West  In  general,  was  military-strategic.  It  was  a  gamson  site/space  in  an 
area  which  included  the  Suez  canal,  which  was  the  source  of  oil  for  western  industry  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  swayed  by  anti-colonial  movements  and  anti-western  feelings.  In 
this  context  the  Cypriots,  if  we  simplify  a  complex  set  of  situations  and  conjunctures,  were 
confronted  with  a  "choice":  either  identify  with  their  colonial  masters  (or  the  new 
hegemonic  power,  the  USA)  and  accept  the  use  of  the  island  for  the  control  of  the  area, 
or  reject  the  Western  colonial  or  neo-colonia!  control  and  try  to  use  their  country-space  for 

their  Interests  -  or,  even  more.  Identify  with  their  rebellious  neighbors.  Independence 
implied  practically  the  second  option.  It  was  in  this  sense  a  "moment"  in  the  confrorrtation 
of  "pro-systemic  and  anti-systemic  forces"®^  In  the  conflicts  of  the  cold  war  on  a  global 

level.  It  is  in  this  broader  framework  that  we  will  try  to  situate  and  Interpret  the  two  conflicts 
which  were  more  visible:  the  bicommunal  conflict  and  the  rivalry  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Turkish  state.  And  leftist  patriotism,  as  we  will  see,  was  a  mediating  position  in  the  internal 
ethnic  conflict,  while  in  relation  to  external  dynamics  It  was  a  force  articulating  publicly  a 
much  wider  popular  feeling. 

Let  us  start  our  investigation  with  a  paradox:  as  leftist  patriotism  rose  in  significance  in 
leftist  politics  the  emphasis  on  internal  class  politics  declined,  but  the  party  remained 
staunchly  Marxist-Leninist.  Internally  the  Left  had  abandoned  the  militant  forms  of  internal 
class  conflict  after  1948,  as  we  saw  ,  and  as  the  general  secretary  put  it  in  the  1970 
congress: 

"Everything,  in  party  work,  was  subjugated  and  is  still  subjugated  to  the  interest  of  the 

82vVe  have  noted  already  this  Issue  in  chapters  two  and  five. 

83Arnghi  (1993  [1989]). 
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liberation,^ anti-iinperialist  struggle  of  our  people."^^ 

And  clearly  after  the  de  facto  division  of  the  island  in  1974  this  imperative,  of  putting  the 
collective  Interests  of  the  islanders  first  and  then  specific  economic  or  political  issues,  has 
been  maintained,  if  not  strengthened.  Indicative  of  this  are  party  congresses.  Let  us  take 

the  congresses  In  the  1970's  and  early  1980’s;®®  that  crucial  decade  in  the  social  and 

political  transformation  of  the  Island  which  was  also  accompanied  with  the  end  of  the 
regime  of  "negative  integration"  for  the  Left.  The  main  structure  of  the  general  secretary's 
speeches,  and  of  party  decisions,  is  the  following:  1)  they  begin  with  references  to  the 
international  situation/developments,  2)  then  they  move  to  internal  political  developments 

and  the  Cyprus  problem,®^  3)  then  there  is  a  section  on  the  economy,88  4)  then  a 
section  on  the  mass  organizations  of  the  "people’s  movement",  5)  and  finally  a  discussion 
of  Internal  party  Issues.  And  usually  the  economic  section  is  the  smallest.®^  Its  contents 
are  also  indicative:  It  usually  refers  to  rates  of  growth/development  and  demands  about  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  Income,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  class  analysis^®  or  references 

to  class  conflict  except  for  some  vague  references  to  the  dangers  of  investment  by 
International  capital.  But  the  lack  of  internal  political-economic  analysis  is  made  up  by  the 
extensive  first  section  on  international  politics;  there,  there  is  a  clear  "war"  going  on 
between  the  "progressive/socialist  movement"  and  the  imperiaiists/reactionaries.  Clearly 


84The  term  "national"  had  been  dropped  since  the  previous  1966  congress.  In  that  congress,  as  we  saw, 
the  reference  was  to  "national  liberation".  In  the  semiotics  of  party  language  It  was  a  further  step  away 
from  enosis . 

^^Neos  Demacrab's  (1970),  no.  31,  p.19.  Translation  mine. 

86  Dates:  1970,1974,1978,1982 

87in  1982  there  was  a  distinct  section  on  the  Cyprus  problem. 

88|n  the  1970  congress,  actually,  the  economic  situation,  called  "the  economic  front",  was  part  of  internal 
developments. 

89pag0  numbers  on  the  economy  in  relation  to  the  total  pages  of  the  party  document  on  the  congress: 
1/81  In  1970,  20/247  in  1978,  and  12/162  in  1982 

SOEven  in  the  1976  congress,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  collapse  of  1974  and  in  conditions  that  AKEL  could 
have  been  more  explicit  about  dass  politics 
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the  party  was  oriented  to  shaping  its  policies  on  the  basis  of  international  trends  rather 
than  Internal  conflicts.  AKEL  had  moved.  In  other  words.  Into  a  position  of  shaping  Its 
politics  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  collective  interests  of  the  whole  of  the  Cypriot 
population,  rather  than  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  interests  of  its  primary  constituency  . 
of  the  popular  classes  or  more  specifically  of  the  leftist  masses.  Here  is  a  paradox 
therefore:  since  AKEL  had  not  renounced  Marxism  -Leninism,  how  can  we  interpret  this 
patriotic  emphasis?  Loss  of  revolutionary  zeal  and  cooptation  or  is  this  link  of  Marxism  - 
Leninism  and  patriotism  a  logical  response  of  the  Cypriot  people's  movement? 

Leftist  patriotism  has  had  two  dimensions  as  we  saw: 

1 )  it  has  been  aeoaraDhical-spati'al,  in  the  sense  that  Its  vision  was  less  inspired  by  some 
Intrinsic  quality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  (racially  or  culturally)  and  more  by  the 

emphasis  that  Cyprus  is  the  "common  country"  {Kinipatrida  )  of  all  its  people.^^  And  thus 

the  usual  anti-nationalist  slogan  of  leftists  in  rallies,  graffiti,  or  even  soccer  matches,  is 
"Cyprus  belongs  to  its  people".  This  dimension  has  evidently  become  even  more  significant 
after  1964  when  plans  for  the  partition  of  the  island  between  the  two  ethnic  communities 
started  being  promoted  by  outsiders. 

2)  It  has  been  pluralist,  emphasizing  the  positive  aspect  of  the  co-existence ^2  of  different 

communities  on  the  island.®^  But  the  Left  has  emphasized  strongly  also  the  common  fate 

and  Interests  of  this  cultural  pluralism  in  the  context  of  the  unity  of  the  "Cypriot  people". 
Thus  while  it  acknowledges  the  "historic"  links  of  Greeks  and  Turks  to  the  neighboring 


^Ijhis  concept  of  a  "common  country"  has  been  also  xhe  view  of  the  traditional  Romeic  elite  in  the  1880's 
as  we  saw  in  chapters  two  and  three;  see  Serves  (1997). 

92|n  the  emerging  debate  on  foreign  workers  and  illegal  immigrants  in  the  late  1990's  the  leftists  have 
been  again  among  the  initiators  of  anti-racist  campaigns,  despite  the  concern  of  the  trade  unions  for  the 
impact  on  local  wages  from  the  employment  of  foreigners.  Among  the  leading  organizers  of  the  support 
group  for  foreign  workers  is  the  ex-general  secretary  of  EDON,  the  leftist  youth  organization;  and  the 
group  has  found  vocal  support  from  AKEL' s  parliamentary  group. 

93|n  the  official  declarations  of  AKEL  there  is  always  reference  to  the  five  communities:  Greeks,  Turks. 
Maronites,  Armenians  and  Latins  -  even  though  the  last  three  amount  to  less  than  2%  of  the  population. 
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countries,  it  insists  that  the  first  priority  of  all  Cypriots  should  be  to  Cyprus.^^  The  concept 

of  the  "people" .  as  we  saw  in  chapter  four,  evolved  from  a  description  of  the  lower  classes 
to  a  designation  of  the  collectivity  of  the  Cypriot  citizens. 

The  identification  of  communist  movements  with  patriotism  has  not  been  unique  to  the 
Cypriot  case.  The  communists  emerged  sis  heroes  of  patriotism  in  World  War  ll,  in  the 
anti-Nazi  Resistance  movements,  and  in  Third  World  countries  they  have  been  actively 
involved  in  anti-imperialist  mobilizations.  But  if  there  is  something  that  distinguishes  the 
Cypriot  version  from  others  is  its  "political  character"  (its  emphasis  on  citizenship)  and  a 
certain  degree  of  "nativism",  rather  than  its  nationalist  character.  In  Greece,  for  example, 
the  communists  fought  the  Nazis  ir,  the  Resistance  and  subsequently  fought  against  British 
and  American  interventions,  but  in  the  process  their  patriotism  came  to  be  a  rival  version 
of  right  wing  nationalism.  True  it  did  not  develop  racist  slogans  and  acknowledged  internal 

cultural  differences,^^  but  to  a  large  degree  it  came  to  affirm  the  historical  vision  of  the 

Greek  nation  and  came  to  propose  a  new  form  of  "Greekness".  The  concept  of  the 
"nation"  as  such  was  (and  still  is)  often  fused  with  the  concept  of  the  "people",  or  even 

with  the  interests  of  the  working  class.®®  In  the  Cypriot  case,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  the 

Left,  and  even  the  distinct  Lefts  of  the  two  communities  after  1974,  developed  discourses 

which  came  into  conflict  with  nationalist  narratives;  and,  as  we  noted,  this  alternative  vision 

of  identity  by  the  Left  is  an  integral  part  of  its  distinct  subculture  and  its  historicity.  It  is  here 

that  a  peculiar  "nativism"  (in  addition  to  Its  spatial,  rather  than  temporal,  focus)  can  be 

discerned;  if  we  designate  Greek  and  Turkish  nationalisms  as  "master  narratives",  Cypriot 

patriotism  is  made  up  of  fragments,  of  local  histories  which  do  not  claim  to  amount  to  a 

S^one  of  AKEL's  slogans  has  been  "Pano  Apo  Ola  i  Kypros"  (Cyprus  should  be  above  everything)  while 
the  leader  of  CTP  ,  the  T/C  leftist  party,  caused  a  stir  in  1997  in  his  community  by  declaring  openly:  "My 
mother  country  is  not  Turkey,  It  is  C^rus". 

95|t  had  adopted  positions  on  the  SlavoMacedonian  minority  but  dropped  them  after  the  1940's. 

96see  Psiroukis  on  an  extrapolated  version  of  this  collapsing  of  class  and  national  variables.  Nicos 
Psiroukis  .  1976.  Istoria  tis  Syhronis  Elladas .  Tomos  II.  Athens.Epikerotita.  Similar  views  ,  however,  can  be 
discerned  in  the  documents  of  KKE  and  clearly  in  PASOK’s  nationalist  populism  after  1974. 
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grand  historical  saga.  The  common  spatial  fate  of  islanders,  the  history  and  experience  of 
bicommunality,  political  necessity,  or  even  heretical  views  on  the  islanders  being  a  mixture 
of  the  people  who  conquered  the  Island  ("bastards"  as  one  informant  of  Papadakis  put  it  in 

a  humorous  vein)97  are  all  part  of  it;  but  the  master  narrative,  as  an  overall  framework,  is 

missing. 

We  have  argued  that  the  emergence  of  this  leftist  Cyprocentric  patriotism  was  the 
product  of  a  convergence  of  a  variety  of  dynamics  at  different  levels  of  analysis.  Thus,  on 
the  systemic  level  Cyprocentricism  seemed  to  be  the  expected  political-cultural  response  to 
the  rising  geopolitical  significance  of  the  island  after  the  1 940's;  and  the  fact  that  Greek 
and  Turkish  nationalisms  were  forms  of  cultural  colonialism  which  have  outgrown  their 
historical  usefulness  In  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century.  On  the  structural  level 
Cyprocentric  patriotism  appeared  as  the  product  of  the  adaptation  of  bicommunal 
plebeian  protest  culture  and  of  the  forms  of  organization  permitted/tolerated  by  British 
colonialism.  On  the  cultural  level  Cyprocentricism  was  traced  to  the  blerxiing  of  modernism 
with  the  adaptation  of  traditional  residuals  in  the  subculture  of  Cypriot  Left.  Still,  however, 
the  persistence  and  actually  converging  development  of  leftist  patriotism  in  the  two 
communities  after  their  separation,  is  an  Indicator  of  something  broader.  After  all  why  did 
the  G/C  leftists  risk  being  accused  of  being  pro-Turk  before  1974;  why  didn’t  they  just 
integrate  In  their  community  since  their  contact  with  the  T/Cs  was  declining?  Or  why  did 

the  T/C  leftists  "chose"  this  constant  confrontation's  with  the  nationalists  of  their 

community,  and  with  the  Turkish  embassy  ,  with  their  insistence  on  Cypriotness  after 
1974? 

Clearly,  unless  we  take  the  path  of  seeking  some  "Cypriot  mystique",  the  Issue  cannot 


97papadakis  (1998). 

SSjhe  murders  of  T/C  leftists  continue  even  in  this  decade,  in  1996  a  well  known  intellectual,  K.  Antalli  , 
was  assassinated  prompting  mass  protests  with  the  slogan  "We  are  islanders":  In  a  pointed  reference  to 
the  nationalist  argument  that  the  T/Cs  were  not  Cypriots  but  Turks. 
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be  related  to  Internal  developments  only.  The  party  congresses  of  AKEL  noted  earlier  are 
Indicative  that  the  conscious  political  agent  of  the  leftist  subculture,  the  party,  ^  saw  its 

politics  as  responses  to  International  dynamics. 

As  we  noted  the  Island  was  conceived  as  a  border/frontier  between  the  West  and  its 

rivals  during  the  cold  war.  An  understanding  of  the  fate  of  the  island  in  relation  to  some 

form  of  a  contested  space  is  not  new  in  the  existing  analytic  perspectives  on  the  island, 

and  one  may  say  in  the  actual  historical  experience  of  the  Island.  Thus  the  two  nationalist 

discourses  are  quite  explicit  in  seeing  the  island  as  a  contested  space  between  their 

nations,  and  as  a  frontier  outpost  against  enemies  of  their  states.  In  more  detached 

analytic  perspectives  the  island  has  been  conceived  as  a  contested  space  between  the 

great  powers  of  the  cold  war :  western  analysts  seemed  concerned  about  growing  Soviet 

influence  while  leftists  have  tended  to  blame  Western  policies  for  treating  the  island  as  a 

military  outpost  of  the  West  in  the  Middle  East.  Christodoulou  recaptures  this  almost 

commonplace  understanding  among  G/Cs  in  a  passing  comment: 

"Cyprus  has  been  an  outpost,  variously,  of  European,  Christian  or  Hellenic  culture  at 
what  was  the  interfece  with  other  "differenr  cultures,  some  of  them  very  advanced, 

very  dynamic,  and  at  times  martial  and  with  inspired  aggressiveness."^ 

Historically  we  can  actually  detect  two  kinds  of  frontier  in  the  case  of  Cyprus:  an 
external  and  an  internal.  A  typical  example  of  an  external  frontier  during  the  medieval 

period  was  the  "Arab-Byzantine  condominium"  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  century.^®^  This 

frontier  status  had  effects  on  the  political  status  of  the  island  but  not  essentially  on  the 
cultural  sphere,  i.e.,  the  vast  majority  of  the  islanders  remained  Christian.  In  effect. 


99  Even  though  AKEL  functioned  as  a  Q/C  party,  as  wo  saw,  after  1963,  yet  it  continues  to  this  day  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  all  the  Cypriots.  T/C  leftists,  after  the  1970's,  tended  also  to  give  primary  emphasis 
to  geopolitical  concerns. 
lOOchristodoulou  (1992),  p.  239. 

191  In  this  period  the  two  powers  of  the  region  came  to  an  agreement  to  co-rule  the  demilitarized  island. 
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according  to  some  sources,^ the  "autocephalous  church"  did  function  as  a  quasi¬ 
governor.  In  the  subsequent  period  (1100-1570),  when  the  Island  passed  over  to  the  rule 
of  western  dynasties,  it  became,  externally,  a  frontier  between  the  European  powers  and 
the  Muslim  powers  of  the  area,  but  it  was  also  a  Catholic  outpost  in  an  area  dominated, 
culturally,  by  Orthodox  Christianity  .  The  conflicts  of  Orthodox  and  Catholics  on  the  island 
led  to  the  formation  of  an  internal  frontier.  T.  Papadopoulos  who  has  attempted  to 
theorize  the  concept  of  the  frontier  in  the  case  of  Cyprus,  notes  on  this  frontier: 

"..a  complete  internal  frontier  emerged  shaiply  delimiting  two  traditions,  the  feudal 
western  and  the  Byzantine  Eastern,  irreconcilably  opposed  on  both  fronts,  social  and 

ideological."^®^ 

We  can  thus  talk  of  two  kinds  of  frontier  with  two  accompanying  processes: 

1 )  External:  frontier  status  between  rival  powers  in  which  the  island  is  culturally  part  of  the 
one  power  but  the  status  of  the  island  is  designated  as  politically  independent;  Byzantine  - 
Arab  condominium. 

2)  internal:  frontier  status  in  which  the  Island  is  politically  incorporated  In  the  one  power 
but  there  is  a  cultural  frontier,which  is  also  translated  into  a  political  relation  of  power, 
between  two  communities  on  the  Island  ;  Latin  period. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  century  we  actually  had  both  ,  external  and  internal 
frontiers,  as  we  will  see  below.  The  concept  of  an  external  and  internal  frontier  can  be 
related  to  the  two  characteristics  of  leftist  patriotism  noted  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  : 
spatial  focus  and  internal  pluralism.  Thus  the  emphasis  of  the  Left  on  the  spatial  unity  of 
the  island  is  clearly  directed  at  safeguarding  its  independence  against  competing  external 
forces  while  its  pluralist  approach  can  be  seen  as  a  result  of  its  effort  to  prevent  (before 
1958-74)  or  subvert  (after  1974)  the  lines  of  Internal  ethnic  separation. 

We  can  represent  a  border/frontier  model  as  a  situation  in  which  a  community  or 

102  V.  Nerantzi  -  Varmazi.  1995.  Meseoniki  Istoria  tis  Kyprou  Mesa  apo  tis  Vizantines  Piyes.  Salonica. 
Vanias. 

lOSpapadopouIos  (1993),  p.  18. 
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society  is  caught  between  two  rival  powers.  There  are  two  possibilities  for  the  involved 
society:  one  possibilrty  is  for  this  society  to  retain  or  acquire  some  form  of  independence  if 
the  two  opponents  cannot  overcome  each  other  (external  frontier);  and  another  is  that  the 
society  is  divided  itself  on  the  basis  of  external  conflicts  (internal  frontier).  Thus,  in  terms  of 
the  internal  frontier,  we  can  expand  on  our  discussion  in  chapter  four  and  represent  leftist 
patriotism  in  relation  to  the  rival  nationalisms  (and  the  relation  of  these  movements- 
ideologies  to  the  states  of  Greece  and  Turkey)  as  three  intersecting  circles: 


DIAGRAM  9 

A  model  of  the  internal  cultural-political  frontier 
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In  the  above  model  the  Left  (circle  Z)  has  to  resist  powers  A  (Greece)  and  B  (Turkey), 
which  want  to  annex  or  partition  the  island/border  space,  by  holding  together  communities 
X  (G/C)  and  Y  (T/C)  which  are  the  target  of  cultural  and  political  efforts  by  the  outside 
powers  in  order  to  create  local  allies. 

But  Greece  and  Turkey,  as  we  saw.  were  both  members  of  NATO  and  were 
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reluctantly  drawn  into  the  conflict  by  the  initiatives  of  the  Cypriots  ^04  and  the  responses  of 

the  British.  The  Greece-Turkey  external  boundary  was  rather  a  manifestation  of  a  broader 
reality.  As  we  noted  in  chapter  two  the  significance  of  Cyprus  for  the  world  system  rose 
significantly  from  the  1920's  to  the  1940's,  the  same  period  that  the  Left  was  developing, 
and  it  became  crucial  after  World  War  II.  This  rise  in  significance  was  only  to  a  small 
degree  due  to  Its  economic  significance.  The  representatives  of  CMC  (the  mining 
company)  may  have  tried  to  impress  upon  the  British  colonial  authorities  the  economic 

value  of  the  island  during  the  post  World  War  I  consultations,  but  clearly  what  counted 
more  for  the  British  was  the  geopolitical  value  of  the  island  in  relation  to  the  Middle  East 
rather  than  its  pyrite  reserves.^  ^  The  British  foreign  minister,  Anthony  Eden,  put  It  rather 

bluntly  in  the  1950's,  in  the  face  of  pressures  from  NATO  to  resolve  the  growing  conflict 

between  Greece  and  Turkey  due  to  the  developments  in  the  island: 

"  Cyprus  is  a  NATO  interest,  but  it  is  not  only  that.  The  United  Kingdom's  vital  interest 
in  Cyprus  is  not  confined  to  its  NATO  aspects. [..]  No  Cyprus,  no  certain  facilities  to 
protect  our  supply  of  oil.  No  oil,  unemployment  and  hunger  in  Britain.  It  is  as  simple  as 

that.  "107 

Cyprus,  in  this  sense,  was  a  valuable  space  in  safeguarding  the  supply  of  oil;  as  it  was 
In  the  19th  century  a  valuable  space  in  safeguarding  the  trade  routes  to  India.  This  value 
was  related  to  the  military  significance  of  the  island.  Thus  Cyprus  was  valusUjIe  as  a  space 
due  to  its  location  rather  than  of  what  the  space,  as  such,  contained.  The  problems  for 
the  West  originated,  in  a  way,  from  the  politics  (anti-colonial,  anti-imperialist)  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  space,  since  the  Island  belonged,  until  the  1950's,  resolutely  in  its  sphere 
of  influence.  On  the  basis  of  our  discussion  above  we  can  actually  represent  the  external 

^O^There  are  many  reports  to  this  effect.  The  Turkish  government  avoided  the  issue  until  the  mid-frfties. 
Even  in  the  early  1960’s  the  Greek  government  was  against  the  arming  of  the  G/C  paramilitary  groups; 
see:  Tassos  Papadopoulos  .1992.  /  Ektelestiki  Exousia  .  In,  Kypriaki  Zoike  Kinonia.  Nicosia.  Ekdosi  Dimou 
Lefkosias. 

105see  chapter  two. 

106xhe  pyrite  of  the  island  actually  had  a  new  expansion  of  demand  during  the  Korean  war. 

107  Katsis  (1981),  p.157. 
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frontier,  as  it  relates  to  the  geopolitical  dynamics  around  the  island,  as  follows: 

DIAGRAM  10 

A  model  of  the  externa!  geopolitical  frontier 
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In  the  above  diagram  Cyprus  can  be  conceived  as  a  contested  space,  a  border,  on 
two  levels  (as  noted  by  the  numbers  1+2  on  the  diagram): 

1 )  At  the  level  of  cultural-political  conflicts,  Cyprus  was  a  contested  terrain  between  the 
states  and  nationalisms  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  This  framework  has  been  the  dominant 
perspective  In  the  mainstream  historiographies  of  the  two  communities  (which  reproduce  a 
transhistorical  confrontation  between  Hellinism  and  Turkism),  but  it  has  been  used  also 
by  critics  of  nationalism  who  see  the  involvement  of  the  two  neighboring  states  as  the 
cause  of  the  internal  problems  of  the  Island.  Yet  this  conflict  and  border  was  clearly 
subordinate  and  conditioned  by  the  broader  conflicts  of  the  cold  war . 

2)  At  the  inter-state  level  of  the  world  system  during  the  cold  war  Cyprus  was  a  contested 
terrain  between  the  Wests  efforts  to  retain  control  over  the  island  and  the  increasing 
tendency  of  the  G/C  majority  ( as  it  was  expressed  in  the  popularity  of  Makarios'  policies  ) 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  rivals  of  the  West  in  the  cold  war  ( i.e.,  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Arab  nationalist  states)  in  order  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  island.  This 
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framework  has  been  employed  by  analysts  on  the  Left  (who  see  the  Cypriot  people  as 
being  engaged  in  a  struggle  against  imperialism)  and  the  Right  (who  blame  the  G/C 
political  elite  for  confronting  the  West),  but  also  by  geopolitical  analysts  attempting  to 
situate  the  Cyprus  problem  in  the  dynamics  of  the  Middle  East  conflict. 

The  second  framework  can  be  seen  to  include  the  first  actually,  with  all  due  recognition 
for  the  peculiarities  which  may  arise  from  the  dynamics  of  nationalism.  But,  as  we  saw  in 
this  work,  the  Cypriot  anti-colonial  movement  was  part  of  a  broader  historical  tendency  in 

the  Mediterranean  world, and  it  was  actually  this  broader  trend  which  made  the  British 

to  refuse  to  grant  the  island  to  Greece  (as  they  offered  to  do  In  the  1910’s)  and  involve 
Turkey  in  the  conflict  In  1955  .  In  the  same  vein,  the  opposition  of  the  G/Cs  to  Western 
"solution"  plans  (which  had  the  approval  of  Greece  and  Turkey)  In  the  1960's  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  international  support  that  the  independent  Republic  enjoyed. 
In  this  context,  the  island  was  a  colonial  outpost  which  was  transformed  into  a  contested 
space/extemal  frontier  due  to  the  mobilizations  of  the  natives:  evidently  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Arab  states  could  not  claim  an  interest  and  get  involved  in  Cyprus  if  the  natives 
did  not  ask.  And  in  turn,  the  mobilizations  of  the  natives  prompted  the  policy  of  "divide 
and  rule"  by  the  British  in  the  late  1950’s,  but  also  the  subsequent  sponsoring  of 
Intransigent  nationalism  by  the  West  which  exploited  the  hegemonic  culture  of  the  two 
communities  .Thus,  as  we  extend  the  analytic  framework  to  Include  broader  world- 
dynamics,  then  the  external  frontier  becomes  not  just  a  destiny  of  geography  but  a 
consequence  of  the  geopolitical  strategy  of  the  natives. 

Let  us  recapture  the  argument  so  far.  From  our  exploration  into  the  dynamics  of 
frontiers  it  seems  that  the  internal  function  of  leftist  patriotism  was  actually  to  act  as  an 
intermediate  group;  as  a  subculture  embodying  the  collective  interests  of  the  border 
population  which  was  caught  between  opposing  forces  which  were  leading  to  the  division 


lOSsee  chapter  six. 
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and  fragmentation  of  the  population.  In  the  case  of  the  external  frontier  it  seems  that  leftist 
patriotism  functioned  as  a  strategy  for  the  disengagement  of  the  island  from  Its  colonial 
and  neo-colonial  masters;  and  in  this  sense  leftist  patriotism  may  be  seen  as  a  conscious 
vanguard  of  a  wider  popular  feeling.  But  politics,  as  the  very  ideology  of  the  Left  would 
grant,  cannot  be  seen  Independently  of  economic  trends.  There  are  two  questions  to  be 
explored  In  this  respect:  1 )  Are  there  economic  trends  which  substantiate  the  above  claim 
that  the  natives  (the  G/C  majority  to  be  exact)  moved  in  the  direction  of  limiting  their 
dependence  on  the  West,  and  thus  moved  from  being  a  colonial  outpost  to  the  status  of 
an  autonomous  border  region  ?  2)  And  If  we  can  substantiate  the  claim  ,  then  what  did  it 
mean?  Right  wing  critics  usually  charge  that  the  non-aligned  policy  advocated  by  Makarios, 

and  supported  by  AKEL,  was  a  mistake  In  that  it  created  the  crisis  of  1974.^09  Is  there,  in 

this  context,  evidence  that  the  non-aligned  policy  benefited  the  Cypriots  beyond  the  lofty 
ideological  issues  of  "dignity”  and  "freedom"?  And  what  were  the  (unintended  or  not) 
consequences  of  these  economic  shifts.  If  they  occurred? 

Let  us  investigate  In  this  context  the  trade  patterns  of  the  Island  ®  In  the  second  half 

of  the  20th  century.  In  the  period  1953-58,  ^  the  major  recipient  of  Cypriot  exports  was 

actually  the  then  EEC  (47.38%),  followed  by  the  countries  of  the  British  commonwealth 
(31.9%).  The  other  recipients  were  below  the  10%  level.  The  most  interesting  other 
groups  were  the  eastern  Mediterranean  (Egypt,Lebanon, Israel)  (4.58%),  and  the 
Socialist  bloc  (1.20%).  In  relation  to  the  Middle  East  the  drop  in  exports  Is  significant  In 
comparison  with  the  trade  relations  of  the  island  to  its  surrounding  area  at  the  beginning 


109Thes6  critics  usually  Ignore  obviously  that  the  Internal  cause  of  the  crisis  were  the  politics  of  the  Right 
itself. 

HOporeign  trade  has  been  the  Indicator  used  in  chapter  two  also  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  island 
In  the  world-economy. 

1  InIcos  Rossos  .  1959.  E  Exoierike  Ekonomike  Shesis  t's  Kyprou.  Cyprus. 
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of  the  century.  ^  js  evident  that  the  economic  relations  of  the  island  during  the  colonial 

period  had  shifted  to  the  core  of  the  world-economy,  Europe,  rather  than  to  its 
surrounding  geographical  area  which  belonged  also  to  the  periphery.  In  relation  to  the 

Socialist  bloc  the  comment  could  be  reverse.  In  this  case  we  have  a  growing  trade ^ 
which  can  be  contrasted  to  the  trade  with  the  so-called  "mother  countries".  Turkey  and 
Greece.  The  two  countries  belonged  to  a  category  called  "rest  of  Europe" which 

amounted  to  just  1 .63%  of  exports.  In  relation  to  the  trade  to  the  Socialist  bloc  the  Left 

played  an  active  role  ,  as  we  noted  In  chapter  six,  and  it  is  Indicative,  In  this  sense,  of  the 

beginnings  of  the  bond  of  the  Island  to  the  rival  pole  in  the  cold  war. 

After  1960  the  shifts  in  foreign  trade  were  significant  and  reflected,  actually,  the 

changes  in  the  geopolitical  orientations  of  Cyprus.  Exports  to  the  Middle  East  increased 

sharply  according  to  the  compilation  of  data  by  Christodoulou.  By  1973  they  amounted  to 

8.2%  and  by  1980  they  have  reached  49.2%.  This  shift  was  due  to  changes  in  the  Middle 

East,  such  as  the  civil  war  in  Lebanon,  which  permitted  Cyprus  to  move  in  as  a  provider  of 

goods  and  sen/lces  to  the  area.  And  subsequently,  after  the  1 980's,  Cyprus  became  a 

center  of  off-shore  companies  working  in  the  area.  The  type  of  trade  is  Interesting  In 

itself:  Cyprus  exported  manufacturing  goods  and  re-exports  and  imported  primarily  oil. 

The  trade  balance  also  shifted  favorably  for  Cyprus: 

The  Arab  countries  of  the  Middle  East  began  In  1975  to  buy  more  from  Cyprus  in 
value  than  they  sold  to  Cyprus  in  spite  of  Cyprus  dependence  on  oil  Imports  and  the  rise 
in  price  of  such  oil.  Thus  the  ratio  of  trade  from  Arab  countries  to  Cyprus  (and  re¬ 
exports)  to  them  was  68%  in  1975,  57.8%  in  1980  and  58.6%  in  1990.""* 

In  this  sense  Cyprus  was  developing  to  be  a  local  manufacturing  center  and  service  - 

trading  center  with  its  political  allies  in  the  region.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  table  below, 

1 12  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  imports  and  exports  to  Egypt  were  second  in  significance/numbers, 
only  after  trade  with  Britain  itself.  See  Angelides  (1996). 

1 1^This  trade  was  non-existent  until  the  1940’s. 

Il^which  included  also  six  other  countries. 

IlSchristodoulou  (1992),  p.  190. 
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domestic  exports  to  European  Union  countries  experienced  a  drop  after  the  mid-seventies 
but  they  remained  at  a  significant  level  (46.2%)  in  1987,  and  by  1992  they  jumped  over 
50%  (55.4%).  Thus  the  island  maintained  its  links  with  the  West;  but  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  1950's  trends  in  which  almost  79%  of  exports  were  absorbed  by  EU  countries  and 
the  British  empire/CommonweaJth.  But  in  terms  of  total  exports,  which  includes  re-exports, 
the  tendency  is  unmistakable:  Cyprus  has  been  developing  into  a  local  trading  center. 
Thus  ,  in  1972,  re-exports  seemed  to  have  amounted  to  mere  1.1%  (the  difference 
between  total  and  domestic  exports)  but  by  1992  re-exports  amounted  to  18%  and 
shifted  actually  the  balance  in  foreign  trade  in  favor  of  non-European  destinations  by  a 
substantial  margin:  62.6%  to  37.4%. 


TABLE  9 

The  destination  of  Cyprus  exports  In  1 972, 1 987  and  1 993 

1972  1987  '  1993 


CY£m. 

% 

CY£m. 

% 

CY£m. 

% 

Total  Exports’ 

-  EU  (12) 

32.8 

63.9 

122.3 

41.0 

161.5 

37.4 

-  R  of  the  World 

18.5 

36.1 

175.7 

59.0 

270.0 

62.6 

Domestic  Exports’ 

-  EU  (12) 

29.0 

64.8 

104.5 

46.2 

114.4 

55.4 

-  R  of  the  World 

15.7 

35.2 

121.5 

53.8 

92.2 

44.6 

Note:  1 .  Domestic  Exports  exclude  re-exports  whereas  Total 
Exports  include  them 


Source:  Derived  from  imports  and  Exports  Statistics  ,  various  dates.  Department  of  Statistics  and 
Research.  Ministry  of  Finance.  Nicosia. 


The  shift  in  trade  was  not  simply  an  opportunity  seized  by  the  Cypriots  In  the  mid¬ 
seventies.  There  was  a  political  dimension,  in  part  at  least,  in  this  trade  with  the  Arab 
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countries.  Especially  after  1974  (in  which  the  greatest  trade  shift  occurred),  the 
connections  of  the  G/C  political  elite^^®  in  the  Arab  world  played  a  significant  role  In  the 


development  of  Cyprus  as  a  regional  commercial  and  manufacturing  center.^  This 

political-strategic  form  of  trade  was  even  more  explicit  in  the  relations  of  the  Island  with 
the  Socialist  bloc.  The  relation  of  the  economy  of  the  Island  with  the  Socialist  bloc  did  not 
develop  as  sharply  as  with  the  Mkldle  East .  In  1977  and  1989  the  percentage  of  foreign 
trade  to  socialist  countries  was  stable,  at  5.7%.  But,  as  Christodoulou  notes,  this  trade  was 
clearly  political  and  strategic: 

"  Of  special  importance  have  become  economic  relations  with  the  USSR  and  other 
European  socialist  countries,  above  ail  because  of  purchase  of  so-cedled  "problematic 
commodities,"  i.e.,  commodities  produced  in  Cyprus  with  chronically  insufficient  demand 
in  other  markets ,  especially  vine  products  and  some  fruit.  Cyprus  entered  into  clearing 
type  agreements  with  those  socialist  countries.  Those  agreements  were  not  based  on 
open  import  licence  or  free  convertible  currency.  By  1966  those  countries  accounted  for 
1 1 .8%  of  Cypriot  domestic  exports  and  6%  of  Cyprus  imports.  Such  trade  remained 
steady  at  about  the  level  of  10.5%  of  exports  and  7%  of  imports  until  the  1974 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus.  After  the  invasion  trade  relations  with  the  European 
socialist  countries  became  critical  because  of  their  purchase  of  Cyprus  problematic 
commodities  which  were  otherwise  unsalable,  while  the  cost  of  storage  of  others  was 

very  high  and  even  impossible.  ^  ® 

In  this  framework  we  may  interpret  the  geopolitics  of  the  island  in  terms  of  the 
categories  used  by  ArrighI  In  relation  to  the  semi-periphery.  According  to  Arrighi  the  semi- 

periphery  has  been  divided  into  "pro-systemic"  and  "anti-systemic  forces." |n  this 

framework  Cyprus  came  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  political  organization  of  the  anti- 
systemic  forces  (the  non-aligned  movement)  in  an  effort  to  resist  the  neo-colonial  control 
of  the  NATO  countries  which  were  its  Guarantor  powers  .  But,  at  the  same  time,  internally 
the  ruling  elite  belonged  to  the  pro-systemic  forces  given  the  fact  that  the  major  antl- 
systemlc  force,  AKEL  ,  was  excluded  from  power.  And  this  border  status  was  even 


1  ^fiEspedally  Makarios  and  Lyssarides,  the  socialist  leader. 

1 17The  case  of  Libya  which  sold  oil  to  the  island  and  employed  unemployed  construction  workers  was  the 
most  characterisb'c  of  this  dimension. 

■IlSchristodoulou  (1992),  p.189. 

1 19Amghi  (1993  [1989]). 
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expressed  in  the  duality  of  the  political  discourse  of  Makarios'  regime:  "We  belong  to  the 
West”  -  "We  belong  to  the  non-aligned  movement".  In  this  border-zone  status  of  the 
politics  of  the  island  the  key  variable,  as  we  noted,  was  the  geopolitical  value  of  the  island 
rather  than  its  economic  assets.  Indeed,  as  we  noted  above,  the  Socialist  bloc  primarily, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  Arab  countries,  tried  to  help  economically  the  island  in  order  to 
support  its  international  political  orientation.  And  this  geopolitical  conflict  may  explain  also 
the  focus  of  leftist  patriotism  on  external  dynamics  rather  than  on  internal  class  conflicts  ; 
the  real  stakes  were  Indeed  beyond  the  wealth  produced  by  the  Island. 

We  can  argue.  In  this  context,  that  the  growth  of  the  anti-colonial  movement  and  the 
development  of  the  non-aligned  policy  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  provided  the  island  with 
the  possibility  of  another  model  of  development:  a  model  which  was  less  dependent  on 
the  West  and  more  integrated  in  its  geographical  surroundings.  In  this  sense  the 
geopolitics  of  independence  allowed  the  island  to  move  away  from  Its  total  dependence  on 
the  West  and  develop  a  new  regional  role  economically.  And  internally  the  island 
experienced  an  impressive  economic  growth.  In  the  discussions,  for  example,  on  the 
integration  of  the  island  in  the  EU,  in  the  1990’s,  the  island  does  not  seem  to  face 

economic  problems  in  fulfilling  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  Maastricht  treaty;^ the 

problem  Is  rather  situated  on  the  political  level ,  related  to  the  division  of  the  island.  A  more 
direct  economic  indication  may  be  extracted  from  the  economic  reports  on  the  Island. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  UN  mission  which  studied  the  economy  of  Cyprus  at  the 
time  of  independence,  the  island  was  found  to  be  "less  developed"  in  that  "its  present 
production  is  not  based  on  modem  techniques,  that  it  needs  more  capital  investment,  and 

that  its  level  of  living  is  low..""*  ^1 

By  the  middle  of  the  1980's  the  World  Bank  designated  Cyprus  on  the  level  of "  middle 

120while  both  Greece  and  Turkey  face  problems  in  this  respect. 

121  Cited  by  Christodoulou  (1992),  p.  xxx. 
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income  oil-importing  countries  (or  economies) ."^22  |n  comparative  terms,  Christodouiou 

notes  on  the  transformation  of  the  island:^ 23 

"The  panorama  of  development  can  be  highlighted  by  the  achievements  since 
independence.  From  1960-89  GDP  in  real  (1980  prices)  terms  rose  nearly  five  times 
as  follows:  between  1960  and  1973  nearly  2.5  times;  in  1975,  on  account  of  the 
invasion  it  was  down  by  one  third  from  1973;  over  the  period  1975-89  it  rose  nearly  by 
3  times."  "^24 

In  comparative  terms  the  island  moved  actually  ,  by  1990's,  above  the  "middle-income 
economies". 

"Cyprus  seems  to  have  forged  ahead  by  comparison  in  the  period  from  the  mid-sixties 
to  the  early  eighties,  moving  from  a  generally  slightly  inferior  status  to  a  slightly  better 
one  [in  rel^on  to  middle-income  economies].  Its  investment  performance  improved;  the 
structure  of  its  economy  was  more  radically  transformed,  and  Its  public  debt  service 
ratio  have  by  comparison  been  contained.  It  made  provisions  for  its  population  and 
achieved  better  vital  statistics  than  the  average.  Educational  standards  seem  above 
average.  Its  tax  system  Is  clearly  in  need  of  modernization.  By  1988  Cyprus  may  have 
moved  Into  the  higher  category.  The  middle-income  economies  according  to  the  World 
Development  Report  ^Q9Q  were  those  with  GNP  per  capita  less  than  $6,000  ;  Cyprus 
is  given  there  as  having  such  GNP  of  $6,260  in  1988.  In  the  Worki Development 
Report  1991  the  threshold  of  $6,000  was  kept  and  Cyprus  was  reported  to  have  had 
in  1989  GNP  per  capita  $7,040."'*  25 

In  this  context  the  political  independence  of  the  Island  and  the  re-orientation  of  its 
economic  policies  seem  to  have  helped  transform  it  from  a  peripheral  regional  economy 
into  an  affluent  commercial  center  of  the  Middle  East  with  a  triple  political-economic 
structure  of  foreign  relations  :  with  the  West,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab  world.  In  an 
ironic  way  it  seems  that  on  the  level  of  the  world  system  the  capitalist  hegemonic  powers 
wanted  the  island  primarily  as  a  military  outpost  while  the  natives  managed,  through  their 
confrontations  with  the  West,  to  transform  it  into  a  trading  center.  Borders,  after  all,  can 
be  either  points  of  exchange  or  war.  And  the  irony,  as  an  unintended  consequence,  can 
be  extended  to  the  Left  also.  The  geopolitical  strategy  of  leftist  patriotism  in  the  cold  war. 


122see  comparative  table  in  Christodouiou  (1992),  p.  xli. 

123The  references  ,  after  1974,  refer  to  southern  Cyprus  which  is  inhabited  by  the  G/Cs. 
124christodoulou  (1992),  p.  xxxvii. 

125christodoulou  (1992),  p.  xli. 
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did  actually  benefit  the  islanders;  and  not  the  popular  classes  only  J  26  Actually  the  trading 

bourgeoisie  probably  benefited  more  from  this  opening  of  new,  politically  friendly,  markets 
to  their  products  arKi  re-exports.  Thus,  in  an  almost  ironic  twist,  leftist  patriotism  did  help 
remove  the  island  from  its  peripheral  status  and  dependency,  but  in  order  to  be 
transformed  into  what  the  local  bourgeoisie  should  have  been  trying  to  achieve  itself 

anyway.  "*27 

We  can  conceptualize  the  types  of  borders  discussed  above  on  the  three  levels  of 
analysis  as  follows;  noting  at  each  level  the  conflicts  involved  in  the  particular  border 
status : 


Systemic  levet/  Multiple  economic  ties/Part  of  capitalist  world-system 

options  (commercial  center  or  military  outpost) 


Structural  level/  Member  of  non-aligned  movemenVRight  of  intervention  by  NATO  countries 

state  alliances  (External  border) 


Local  cultural/  Cypriot  consciousness/Competing  hegemonies  of  Greek-Turldsh  nationalism 

political  conflicts  (Internal  Border^ 


What  was  the  theory  implicit  In  the  practice  of  Cypriot  leftist  patriotism?  Or,  to  put  It  more 
generally,  what  forms  of  strategy  and  vision  are  created  by  the  dynamics  of  a  border 
position  when  a  “people’s  movemenf  of  the  frontier  society  challenges  the  pro-systemic 
forces  which  control  it?  The  following  table  Is  an  effort  to  tabulate  the  dimensions  of  the 
conflicts  noted  above  In  pro-systemic  and  anti-systemic  dimensions: 


■126-me  most  practical  benefits  for  the  lower  classes,  apart  from  the  general  growth  of  the  economy, 
were  related  to  the  trade  of  "problematic  commodities"  and  to  the  provision  of  employment  in  the  crisis  of 
the  mid-seventies.  Apart  from  Libya  ,  Bulgaria  also  provided  contracts  for  Cypriot  construction  workers. 

127Brit[sh  officials  had  also  contemplated  this  possibility  (Christodoulou  :1992)  but  the  vision  never 
materiali2ed  within  the  empire. 
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Levels  of  analysis  Pro-systemic  dimension  Anti-systemic  dimension 


Local-internal 


‘Nationalist  hegemony  *Anti-colonial  movement 

Anti-imperialist  sentiment 
‘Cypriot  consciousness 


Regional  state  alliances 


British  bases/Guarantor  powers 
members  of  NATO 


'Active  role  in  non-aligned 
movement 

‘Support  of  Arabs  in  Middle  East 
conflict 


World  system-economic  ‘Local  economy  integrated  in 

capitalist  world -economy 


‘Growing  trade  links  (strategic  and 
commercial)  with  anti-systemic 
forces  in  periphery  and  semi- 
periphery 


Increasingly,  after  the  1940's,  AKEL  became  the  party  (and  the  Left  the  corresponding 
social  force)  which  acted  as  the  local  force  of  cohesion,  as  the  "  political  ethnic  group"  ^28 

holding  together  a  fragmented  society  on  the  borderline  of  rival  interests.  Externally  this 
policy  took  the  form  of  the  support  of  independence  after  1960.  We  have  seen  how  this 
strategy  functioned  internally  to  make  the  Left  more  reserved  and  in  effect  less 
confrontational.  But  in  global  terms  this  strategy  seems  to  have  been  actually  a  radical 
policy  with  some  clearly  positive  results.  The  Cypriot  Left  managed,  by  shifting  Its  focus  to 
the  geopolitical  forces  affecting  the  Island,  to  play  a  significant  (If  not  the  key)  role  in 
influencing  Cypriot  society  towards  a  policy  of  anti-imperialism;  by  creating  indeed  a  form 
of  anti-imperialist  hegemony.  In  this  respect  its  patriotism  was  a  defense  of  the  collective 
interests  of  the  natives  vis  a  vis  the  forces  of  the  core  which  wanted  to  use  the  Island  as  a 
military  outpost.  The  alliances  with  the  Socialist  bloc  and  with  the  Arab  world  proved,  as 
we  saw,  valuable  in  safeguarding  the  independence  of  the  island,  but  also  in  enhancing  its 
economic  status. 

But  the  party,  and  the  Left  In  general,  did  not  see  these  alliances  as  just  helpful  for 
Cyprus;  they  saw  them,  in  broader  terms,  as  part  of  the  politics  of  the  international 


128see  chapter  six. 
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"progressive  movement".  In  this  respect  the  role  of  the  Left  in  mobilizing  support  inside 
Cyprus  for  the  anti-colonial  forces  in  the  area  was  again  significant.  It  did  not  as  such 
change  the  balance  of  power,  but  it  did  create  problems  for  the  West.  With  such  a  strong 
popular  feeling  against  the  British  bases,  for  example,  the  possibility  of  granting  naval 

facilities  to  the  American  navy  was  out  of  the  question.^ Even  more,  the  crisis  that  the 

"Cyprus  problem"  created  In  the  southeastern  flank  of  NATO  did  help  the  global  forces 
that  the  Cypriot  Left  saw  as  its  natural  allies.  The  Impact  of  the  "Cyprus  problem"  on 
reviving  the  Greek  Left  has  already  been  noted.  Even  though  the  impact  cannot  be  traced 
directly  to  the  Cypriot  Left  ,  yet  the  role  of  the  latter  in  resisting  the  impact  of  Greek 
interventions  was  a  key  factor  in  the  failure  of  the  attempts  of  successive  Greek 
governments  to  impose  on  Cyprus  a  "solution"  which  would  have  "resolved"  the  issue  and 
solidified  the  right  wing  regime  in  Greece. 

In  the  above  context  it  seems  that  the  Cypriot  Left  acted  on  the  premise  that  "socialism 
in  one  country,"  ^30  the  case  of  Cyprus  at  least,  was  impossible.  The  impossibility 

derived  from  the  interests  involved  in  the  particular  geographical  space.  Thus  its  internal 
reformism  after  World  War  11  derived  not  only  from  a  belief  that  further  modernization 
was  needed  before  socialism,  but  also  due  to  geopolitical  concerns.  The  Left,  in  this  sense, 
could  conceive  its  struggle  only  in  global  terms:  only  a  global,  or  at  least  regional,  socialist 
system  could  accommodate  a  Cypriot  social  transformation.  The  official  line  of  the  Left,  of 
course,  referred  to  stages  in  the  "liberation  struggle  of  the  Cypriot  people."  But  after  the 
1980’s  it  is  rather  evident  that  the  obstacles  are  not  as  such  economic,  i.e.,  the  need  of 

further  modernization.  The  obstacles  to  the  Left,  very  much  like  the  1940's,^3^  is  a 


129The  issue  came  up  at  times  but  local  reaction  was  very  strong  so  it  never  moved  beyond  the  level  of 
suggestions;  or  so  it  seems  since  documents  on  the  issue  are  not  available. 

ISOjhe  party  never  considered,  of  course,  the  debate  between  Stalin  and  Trotsky  as  relevant  to  its  own 
politics. 

131  See  chapter  five. 
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fragmented  political  structure,  and,  In  the  post  1974  period,  a  divided  space.  And  the  Left 
is  the  first  to  recognize  that  these  are  realities  created  by  outsiders:  forces,  that  is,  which 
would  not  permit  a  Cypriot  version  of  socialism  to  take  root. 

But  if  the  socialist  vision  of  the  Left  can  be  situated  on  a  world  or  regional  level,  Its 
politics  are  oriented  to  the  independence  of  the  state.  The  emphasis  on  the  state  is 
primarily  externally-oriented  and  constitutional;  there  is  not  in  the  Cypriot  case  too  much 
emphasis  on  state  control  of  society  or  the  economy  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  section.  The 
political  emphasis  on  the  state  is  directed  at  two  levels:  external  relations.  In  which  the 
state  is  seen  as  a  representative  of  the  natives  in  the  international  state  system,  and 

internally,  in  which  the  state  is  seen  as  the  embodiment  of  a  potentially  unified  society^ 

In  which  the  primary  identity  of  the  natives  is  their  citizenship  and  not  their  religion  or 
ethnic  group.  This  is  the  level  at  which  Cypriot  patriotism  manifests  itself:  by  advocating 
the  unity  of  the  country  and  the  equality  of  its  citizens. 

On  the  cultural  level  the  Left  is  pluralist  as  we  noted.  But  this  pluralism  extends  also  to 
other  realms  .  In  the  economy,  for  example,  the  Left  has  not  been  an  adamant  supporter 

of  nationalizations.^^  Its  approach  to  a  mixed  economy  may,  of  course,  be  interpreted 

as  a  result  of  its  caution  not  to  provoke  outsiders.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Left,  as  we 
saw,  was  a  product  of  the  reaction  to  proletarianization  and  as  such  It  never  denounced 

small  ownership. On  the  contrary  it  tried  to  protect  it  from  the  Impact  of  capitalism. 

And  even  though  some  of  Its  members  created  collectives,  still  its  major  focus  was  on 

cooperatives  which  seemed  more  like  a  collective  alliance  of  small  owners  or  consumers, 

rather  than  as  a  denunciation  of  ownership.  In  general  the  Left  has  adopted  the  model  of 

132  In  this  context  the  Left  upholds  strongly  those  aspects  of  the  1960  constitution  which  emphasize  the 
bicommunal  character  of  the  state  and  downplays  its  divisive  elements. 

ISSsee  Papaioanou's  (1988)  comment  on  nationalizing  the  CMC  as  an  extreme  form  of  punishment  In 
the  aftermath  of  1974  AKEL  did  support  some  additional  state  control,  but  significantly  less  than  the 
socialists  who  were  In  effect  demanding  the  nationalization  of  the  economy  In  the  interests  of  the  "antl- 
occupation"struggle. 

134|t  included,  after  all ,  a  section  of  the  middie  dass  in  both  cities  and  villages. 
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voluntary  organizations  in  its  Interventions  in  society  rather  than  expect  the  state  to  come 
and  solve  problems.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  discussion  we  can  represent  the  theory 
implied  in  the  practices  of  the  Left  in  following  table: 

Systemic  level:  World  socialism. 

Structural  level:  Independent  state  with  multiple  economic  and  political  contacts 
Situational  level:  Pluralism  in  culture  and  politics-  encouragement  of  voluntary 
organizations. 

Modes  of  social  change:  radical  reformism,  controlling  the  impact  of  capitalism, 
and  the  self*organization  of  the  tower  classes 

We  will  now  move  to  the  other  defining  characteristic  of  the  Left,  "radical  reformism" 
and  its  implications.  Radical  reformism,  as  we  noted  in  the  introduction,  implies  an 
understanding  of  social  change  as  a  series  of  confrontations  which  lead  to  changes;  and  it 
is  the  progressive  extension  of  these  changes  in  society  (or,  In  the  political  sphere)  which 
create  the  foundations  of  the  future  society  In  the  present.  The  implicit  assumption  of  this 
perspective  is  that  change  is  difficult  to  come:  it  needs  particular  material/technological 
conditions  and  /or  fundamental  changes  in  the  culture  and  institutions  of  society.  Change, 
In  this  sense,  becomes  most  effective  when  It  Is  invisible,  when  it  is  assumed  by  everybody 
In  a  form  of  consensus.  But  since  these  views  do  not  originate  from  the  functionalist 
framework,  even  if  they  are  influenced  to  varying  degrees  by  the  liberal-democratic 

tradition  of  the  first  wave  of  the  Left,  the  concept  of  "consensus"  as  such  would  not 

convey  the  message.  Even  if  certain  views  or  Institutions  of  the  future  social  order  are 
accepted,  still  society  is  torn  by  conflict.  Thus  we  have  used  the  term  "hegemonic 
consensus"  to  indicate  that  "consensus"  (whether  on  the  basis  of  the  agenda  of  the  Left  or 


135see  chapter  one  on  periodization  of  the  Left. 
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the  Right)  Is  part  (and  product)  of  social  conflict  ;  it  is  the  imposition  of  a  particular 
framework  on  public  discourse.  As  far  as  the  Left  is  concerned,  Its  ability  to  Impose  a 
hegemonic  consensus  in  certain  realms  of  social  life  signifies  only  a  strategic  gain:  the 
achieved  "consensus"  is  still  part  of  a  broader  process  of  social  conflicts  and  the  particular 
hegemonic  gain  is,  in  this  sense,  part  of  a  broader  contested  social  program  . 

But  this  radical  reformism  of  leftist  movements  ,  precisely  because  it  functions  on  the 
level  of  achieving  a  social  consensus,  is  often  theoretically  invisible;  or  subsumed  under 
other  social  tendencies  which  claim  partial  improvements,  but  clearly  do  not  see  their  effort 
as  part  of  a  process  to  reach  another  social  order.  In  sociological  terms,  the  theoretical 
invisibility  of  this  current  may  take  another  form:  it  may  be  assumed  that  changes  would 
have  occurred  anyway,  or  that  the  smooth  process  of  certain  developments  can  be  traced 
to  the  culture  of  the  society  under  study.  This  is  the  first  issue  to  be  addressed  below. 

The  Left  Is  much  more  visible  in  social  scientific  accounts  of  Cypriot  reality  rather  than 
In  historiographical  accounts.  But  it  is  an  awkward  presence.  It  is  acknowledged  but  it  is 
not  dealt  with  as  a  causal  variable  of  social  change,  whether  successful  or  not.  At  times 
one  gets  the  impression  that  the  Left  is  indeed  another  community  in  the  island;  it  is 
referred  to  but  somehow  it  is  not  part  of  the  analysis.  When,  for  example,  Attalides  notes 
that  Cypriot  consciousness  did  not  become  a  public  ideology  "except  by  the  Left"  one 
cannot  help  it  but  wonder.  If  a  political  faction  which  receives  almost  40%  of  the  votes  In 
1 970  makes  independence  a  "public  Issue"  and  is  still  not  considered  a  sizable  part  of  the 
population,  then  what  is  the  representative  number?  This  approach  may  originate  from  the 
exclusion  of  the  Left  from  power  and  from  the  training  of  Cypriot  social  scientists  in  the 
West,  and  thus  the  accompanying  "need"  to  see  in  Cyprus  western  European  models  of 

the  Left.^3®  But  when  it  comes  to  evaluating  the  history  of  modernity  on  the  Island  this 


"ISSAttalides  has  been  rather  explicit  on  this.  See  Attalides  (1993);  and  also  Stathis  Mavros.  1993. 
Kinonioloyiki  Theorisi  tis  Iknnonrikis  Anaptyxis  tis  Kyprou.  In,  KypriaJd  Zoi  ke  Kinonia  .  Nicosia.  Ekdosi 
Dimou  Lefkoslas. 
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leads,  as  we  will  argue  below,  to  serious  misconceptions.  And  clearly  it  cannot  help  us  to 
evaluate  the  forms  and  impact  of  what  we  have  termed  "radical  reformism"  as  an 
approach  to  social  change. 

We  will  begin  in  this  section  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  social  scientific  argument  of 
modernization;  aiming,  as  a  first  step,  to  argue  that  in  effect  the  transformations  of  Cypriot 
society  can  be  traced,  to  a  large  degree,  to  the  impact  of  the  Left.  We  will  then  move  to 
investigate  this  "impact"  in  the  economic  realm,  the  primary  realm  from  which  an  historical 
movement  arises  in  capitalism.  We  will  examine  in  this  context  two  sets  of  institutions:  the 
seif-organization  of  the  working  class  and  the  cooperative  movement  as  a  set  of 
alternative  economic  institutions. 

The  mainstream  argument  on  modernization  in  Cyprus  rests  on  an  analytic  framework 
(rising  expectations)  and  an  historical  assumption  (cultural  homogeneity).  The  rising 
expectations  argument  is  used  as  an  explanatory  framework  for  the  upheavals  In  the 
middle  of  the  century,  while  the  cultural  homogeneity  assumption  (of  each  community,  not 
of  Cypriot  society)  is  used  to  account  for  the  seemingly  smooth  economic  development 
after  Independence  and  the  relatively  equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  this 
development.  We  have  already  discussed  the  rising  expectations  argument  in  chapter  two 
in  relation  to  Georgallides'  analysis  of  the  first  British  period  leading  upto  1931.  This 
analytic  framework  has  been  applied  also  in  relation  to  subsequent  events.  Thus  the 
Increasing  resistance  of  the  Cypriots  to  British  rule  after  the  1940's  has  been  interpreted 

as  part  of  a  sense  of  frustration  over  failed  promises.  A  typical  example  reproduced 

even  by  serious  analysts,  such  as  Christodoulou,^^^  Is  the  myth/factoid  that  the  EOKA 

period  of  guerrilla  warfare  (1955-59)  was  a  product  of  Hopkinson's  "  Never";  a  comment 
made  by  the  British  colonial  officer  in  1954  in  relation  to  the  demands  of  Cypriots  for 

has  been  discussed  in  part  in  chapter  five. 

■*38chr1stodouIou  (1992). 
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enosis.  The  prime  minister  subsequently  retracted  the  statement '•39  and  it  is  a  well 

known  historical  fact  that  EOKA  had  been  organized  since  1953.  There  is  a  function  for 
this  factoid:  it  gives  the  impression  that  EOKA  was  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  anger  after 
decades  of  patient  waiting;  and  this  "spontaneity"  is  part  of  the  assumption  of  the  cultural 
homogeneity  of  G/Cs. 

The  process  of  modernization  that  the  British  had  inaugurated,  implied,  as  we  saw,  a 
spreading  of  capitalist  relations  on  the  island  and  it  is  precisely  this  new  reality  (with  the 
experience  of  proletarianization  as  its  most  visible  manifestation)  which  prompted  the 
radicalization  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  interwar  period,  and  which  led  to  the 
mobilizations  of  the  1 940's  arxJ  the  1 950’s  as  we  argued  in  chapter  two.  The  effort  of  the 
British  to  address  the  problems  (either  through  the  agricultural  bank  or  through  welfare 
measures)  were,  after  a  certain  point,  concessions  to  the  rising  movement  of  the  popular 
classes.  In  this  sense  the  rising  expectations  argument  can  be  seen,  as  we  argued,  as 
an  expression  of  the  contradiction  between  material  reality  and  the  possibilities  of  that 
reality.  And  the  translation  of  the  consciousness  of  these  possibilities  Into  political 
mobilizations  and  organizations  was  the  decisive  contribution  of  the  Left.  In  this  sense  the 
growing  mobilizations  of  the  population  were  related  to  the  Left  as  an  active  agent  of  the 
historical  process.  In  this  context  the  rising  expectations  argument  obscures  both  the  rising 
self-organization  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  deep  economic  contradictions  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Left  as  an  historical  movement.  Even  more,  it  obscures  the  decisive  role  of  the 
1 940's  in  shaping  the  developments  of  the  1 950's  as  we  argued  in  chapter  five. 

The  assumption  of  cultural  homogeneity  is  both  synchronic  and  diachronic.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  two  communities  were  In  some  way  monolithic  in  their  reactions  and 
that,  despite  some  political  conflicts,  they  mobilized  uniformly  for  the  goals  of  "the 
community"  against  the  colonial  ruler  (In  the  case  of  the  G/Cs)  or  against  the  other 


139|^ahlouzancles  (1985),  p.  225. 
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community  (in  the  case  of  T/Cs).  In  this  case  the  possibility  of  a  cultural  break  with 
traditional  society  is  obscured  by  ignoring  both  the  class  confrontations  and  the  cultural 
shifts  of  the  interwar  period. 

In  his  work  on  urbanization  Attalides  expresses  these  assumption  rather  clearly. 
Attalides  tries  to  interpret  his  major  empirical  conclusion  -  that  the  migrants  did  not  form  a 

distinct  class  group  -  by  employing  the  assumption  of  cultural  homogeneity.  And  the 

assumption  is  presented  in  a  diachronic  (smooth  development)  and  synchronic 

(homogeneity  of  G/C  community)  form.  It 's  worth  quoting  at  length  part  of  his  conclusions: 

"In  general ,  migrants  to  the  town  from  rural  areas  have  not  formed  a  marginal  class. 

The  occupational  distribution  of  people  who  have  been  bom  In  villages  is  similar  to  that 
of  those  who  have  been  bom  in  Nicosia.  Several  factors  contributed  to  this.  The  early 
spread  of  education,  on  the  primary  level,  to  the  rural  areas  ensured  the  literacy  of  most 
of  those  who  were  subsequently  migrants  to  the  towns,  and  the  commercialization  of 
agricultural  production  meant  that  for  many  farming  families  it  was  possible  to  pay 
secondary  or  further  education  for  their  sons.  The  relatively  open  status  structure  of  the 
society  (given  by  the  lack  of  an  indigenous  landed  aristocracy),  allowed  mobility  through 
the  bureaucratic  channels  of  the  expanding  government  bureaucracy  and  of  private 
enterprise.  The  coincidence  of  rapid  economic  growth  during  the  period  of  urbanization, 
at  all  events,  ensured  the  availability  of  employment  opportunities  at  all  skill  levels. 

During  periods  when  job  opportunities  in  the  towns  have  not  been  expanding  fest 
enough  to  absorb  all  those  who  sought  them,  emigration  abroad  has  been  a  significant 
safety  valve.  Since  Cyprus  is  small,  emigration  could  be  a  significant  component  in  its 
demographic  history. 

So  migrants  have  not  formed  a  marginal  group.  This  has  not  meant  that  a  class 
stratified  society  has  not  developed,  merely  that  class  stratification  does  not  coincide 
with  town-born  and  village-bom.  ..the  feet  of  the  rapid  transition  from  rural  poverty  to 
relative  commercial  prosperity  for  ail  groups  has  tended  to  satisfy  expectations  to  a 
considerable  degree.  Government  development  and  welfare  policies,  and  trade  union 
organization  has  meant  that  no  group  has  suffered  an  erosion  in  their  standard  of  living 
during  the  process  of  development. ..[..] 

This  is  the  background  to  urbanization  without  breakdown  as  far  as  the  structure  of 
economic  allocation  and  the  dass  structure  is  concerned. 

There  is  a  further  aspect  to  be  considered.  And  that  Is  the  question  of  the  degree  of 
psychological  security  offered  by  changing  social  institutions.  Here  a  considerable 
continuity  of  traditional  relations  is  evident.  Anonymity  has  not  reduced  the  level  of 
informal  social  control  for  most  of  the  population.  The  neighbourhood  is  an  important 
unit  for  most  people  who  are  not  of  the  higher  occupational  groups,  as  are  relationships 
in  the  village  of  origin.  The  cultural  homogeneity  of  the  Greek  population  makes 
integration  into  occupational  and  sociable  associations  and  informal  groups 
unproblematical.  The  cultural  meaning  of  individualism  is  orientation  to  the  interests  of 

the  immediate  family."  ^ 


140Attalides(1981).  p.191. 
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One  cannot,  of  course,  question  Attalides'  main  conclusion,  i.e.,  that  the  migrants  did 
not  form  a  distinct  class  group.  But  what  is  significant  are  the  assumptions  on  which  he 

tries  to  construct  his  interpretation  for  the  outcomes  of  the  research.  According  to  his 

argument  the  lack  of  a  "breakdown"  in  cultural  norms  was  the  result  of  continuing  growth 
which  fulfilled  the  rising  "expectations"  of  the  population.  In  this  context  ,  however,  he 
conflates  two  historical  periods:  the  period  1920-50  (which  was  characterized  by 
proletarianization  and  intense  class  conflicts)  and  the  period  1950-70  (which  was 
characterized  more  by  ethnic  conflicts  while  on  the  economic  level  there  was  indeed  a 
rather  smooth  development).  The  distinction  of  the  two  periods  is  significant  because  ,  as 
we  tried  to  argue  In  chapter  five,  the  changes  and  transformations  bom  out  of  the  social 
conflicts  of  the  1940’s,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  "social  order".  What  is  missing  , 
both  from  the  analysis  and  the  conclusions  of  Attalides'  work,  is  the  impact  of  social 
mobilizations  (and  of  the  Left,  as  the  organized  movement  of  the  popular  classes)  in  the 
development  of  the  "smoothness"  of  the  trends  after  the  1 950's  .  Or  even  the  feet  that  the 
smoothness  itself  was  a  product  of  conscious  political  decisions.  The  case  of  the  economic 
crisis  from  the  end  of  the  1950's  to  the  early  1960's  Is  indicative  of  the  lack  of  an  analysis 
of  conscious  political  and  social  action.  Thus  Attalides  notes  the  crisis  and  indicates  that  it 
was  In  part  resolved  by  mass  emigration.  Yet  the  social  upheaval  was  also  avoided 
because  PEO  adopted,  for  the  first  time,  a  conscious  policy  of  avoiding  class 
confrontations  in  an  effort  to  help  in  the  stabilization  of  the  economic  situation;  and  PEO 
became  progressively  a  key  Institution  in  the  shaping  of  the  government’s  labor  policy. 
Ziartides  notes,  in  this  context,  how  the  minister  of  labor  (who,  as  an  EOKA  activist,  had 
initially  the  reputation  of  being  anti-leftist)  developed  a  close  cooperation  with  PEO  , 

adopting  most  of  its  suggestions.^ 

141  The  research  was  conducted  in  the  early  1970's  and  it  covered  about  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  greater  Nicosia  area. 

142ziartides  ( 1995),  p.100. 
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The  lack  of  class  conflict,  or  of  social  action  by  the  lower  classes,  as  a  causal  variable  Is 
more  than  clear  in  the  argument  on  "the  cultural  homogeneity"  of  the  G/C  community. 
There  are  two  problems  with  this  assumption:  1)  It  ignores  the  bitter  class  divisions  of 
Cypriot  society,  especially  until  the  late  1940's,  by  postulating  a  "natural  ethnic  community" 
in  relation  to  the  author's  community,  2)  It  ignores  the  equally  bitter  Ideological-political 
confrontations  between  the  Left  and  the  Right  after  1948.  Neighbortioods  and  the  nuclear 
family,  for  example,  did  maintain  their  key  role  in  social  organization,  but  these  social 
institutions  were  often  mediated  by  ideological  organizations  and  identification:  the 
neighborhoods  were  organized  ideologically  through  the  silloyi  and  even  the  institution  of 
the  family  was  often  shaped  by  political  identifications  with  the  Left  or  the  Right  which  led 

to  the  reproduction  of  the  ideological  allegiance  of  the  parents  by  their  children. And 

this  political  identification  of  families  played  a  key  role  actually  for  "mobility  through  the 
bureaucratic  channels  of  the  expanding  government  bureaucracy";  leftist  family 
identification  Implied  exclusion  from  this  type  of  mobility  after  1960. 

Some  references  from  the  history  we  have  discussed  In  this  work  may  help  put  the 
current  discussion  In  perspective.  An  indication  of  the  class  divisions/perceptions  and  of 
rural-urban  relations  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  appeared  in  the  first  book  aiming  to 
promote  the  concept  of  cooperatives: 

"It  is  said  that  the  peasants  of  this  island  are  so  ignorant,  so  suspicious  towards 
others,  so  passive,  so  wasteful  by  nature  and  custom  that  there  is  no  hope  [for 

cooperative  societies]."^ 

The  reader  may  be  reminded  here  of  the  comments  of  T.W.  Adams,  on  the  passivity  and 
"submissive  nature"  of  the  Cypriots,  referred  to  in  the  introduction.  But  if  Adams'  account 
can  be  seen  as  the  Impressions  of  a  foreigner,  Sevan  above  refers  actually  to  the 
opinions  of  the  local  middle  and  upper  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  And  these 

143  See  chapter  six  on  how  the  leftist  families  acted  as  an  institution  of  resistance  to  the  dominant 
ideology. 

I^Bevan  quoted  in:  Kyriacos  Angastiniotls  .  1965.  O  Syneryatismos.  Yennisis  ke  Anaptyxis  tou  en 
Kypro..  Nicosia,  p.  38.  Translation  mine.  Sevan's  book  was  published  in  1904. 
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views,  which  portrayed  the  peasants  as  "  rude,  lazy, dishonest  and  not  be  trusted, "  were, 
common  until  the  middle  of  the  century,  according  to  AngastlniotisJ'^^ 

Class  relations  in  Cyprus  may  have  become  more  open"*^  after  independence,  and 

especially  after  1 974,  but  this  relatively  open  mobility  hides  the  intense  conflicts  which 
preceded  it.  We  have  noted  in  chapter  two  the  Intense  class  conflicts  of  previous  centuries 
and  the  distance  of  the  peasants  from  the  urban  elites.  And  even  though  the  nationalists 
appealed  to  the  urban  poor  during  their  mobilization  against  the  Ancien  Regime,  yet 
they  were  not  any  better,  as  we  saw,  in  their  attitude  towards  the  lower  classes.  The 
nationalist  politicians  were  the  exploiters  and  usurers  who  expropriated  the  peasants,  "the 
new  aristocracy"  as  the  popular  poets  called  them  in  the  1920's.  Arxi  it  was  actually  these 

politicians  who  reacted  most  intensely  -  more  so  than  the  British  initially  -  against  the 

communists  and  against  the  effort  at  trade  union  organizing.  The  bitter  class 
confrontations  of  the  1 930's  and  the  1 940's  were  not  directed  mostly  at  foreigners:  it  was 
local  employers  and  right  wing  politicians  who  were  confronting  the  labor  movement .  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  miners’  strike  in  1948  against  the  CMC,  a  foreign  company,  it  was  the 
church  and  the  nationalists  who  called  upon  the  British  to  intervene  and  "protect"  the 
strikebreakers.  The  right  wing  archbishop,  as  we  saw,  issued  a  call  to  the  workers  to 
abandon  the  strike  and  return  to  their  jobs  like  "good  Christians".  And  the  right  wing 
unions  complained  and  demanded  action  because  the  "communists"  were  insulting  the 
employers,  whom  the  "good  workers"  of  the  Right  considered  as  the  paternalistic 

protectors  of  labor. 

The  significance  of  these  bitter  class  and  ideological  feelings  and  confrontations  are 

145a  high  level  functionary  of  the  cooperative  movement  who  wrote,  in  the  1960's,  one  of  the  most 
informative  books  on  the  cooperative  movement. 

146see  Elengo  Rangou.  1983.  Opsis  Kinonikis  Metavolis.  Yeographiki  ke  EpangelmatUd  Kinitikotiia  st'n 
Syhroni  Kypriaki  Kinonia.  Nicosia.  Kentro  Kinonikon  Erevnon. 

147seK  leaflet  1948  .Haravghi  (14/9/1998). 
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obscured  with  the  argument  that  somehow,  due  to  development,  Cypriot  society  became 
more  open  and  wealth  was  more  equally  distributed.  This  analysis  obscures  not  only  the 
social  history  of  class  conflict  but  even  more  the  crucial  role  of  the  transformed  forms  of 
lower  class  mobilizations  in  changing  society.  In  effect  with  the  development  of  the 
organized  Left  the  lower  classes  became  a  catalyst  in  themselves  in  shaping  the  model  of 
Cypriot  modernity.  The  comments  of  A.  Ziartides,  the  leader  of  the  leftist  unions,  are 
indicative  here.  Ziartides  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  as  we  noted  ,  expressed  clearly  his 
preference  for  social  democracy  and  was  well  known  to  be  a  supporter  of  cooperation  with 

the  "progressive  bourgeoisie."^^®  In  this  sense  he  has  been  the  most  outspoken 

supporter  of  class  unity  in  the  direction  of  the  effort  at  "smooth  development".  But  In  his 

reminiscences  he  is  also  clear  that  there  was  a  major  transformation  at  the  end  of  the 

1 940's,  after  the  bitter  class  confrontations: 

"  When  they  ask  me  which  were  the  factors  which  led  to  these  successes  [  of  the 
labor  movement]  I  usually  give  the  answer  that  the  main  factor  was  the  good 
organization  of  the  workers  in  their  unions..{..]  I  have  said,  however,  and  as  time  goes 
by  I  admit  it  more  ,  that  there  was  another  factor ,  the  progressiveness  of  the  Cypriot 
employers.  [..]  When  the  Cypriot  working  dass  movement  appeared  it  met  the  intense 
reaction  of  the  employers.  We  are  talking  for  the  period  of  1935,  the  decade  of  the 
1 940's.  It  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  trade  union  movement,  the  first  challenge  of 
the  workers  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  employers  and  it  was  natural  to  have 
this  irrtense  reaction.  This  phenomenon,  however,  the  intense  reaction  was  temporary. 
Already  from  the  end  of  the  decade  of  the  1940's  and  the  beginning  of  the  1950's 
there  coincides  a  shift  in  the  position  of  the  employers  with  the  creation  of  employers’ 
associations.  At  that  time  the  employers'  associations  and  the  employers  as  individuals, 
accepted  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining. ..[....]  [The  causes  for  the  "progressive" 
character  of  the  employers  were  that  ]  many  were  workers  or  derks  in  the  past,  or  were 
even  trade  unionists,  who  could  not,  but  understand  the  claims  and  the  attitude  of  the 
workers  in  relation  to  their  problems.  The  second  cause,  which  makes  Cyprus  different 
from  Greece  for  example.  Is  that  Cyprus  did  not  pass  through  the  stages  of  a  civil  war 
..[..]  there  was  not  a  reservoir  of  bitterness,  a  reservoir  of  hatred  born  of  bloody 

episodes  and  struggles. 

Ziartides  is  talking  here  about  his  personal  experiences,  that  is  why  he  starts  with  the 
1930's,  the  decade  in  which  he  joined  the  working  class  movement.  Yet  the  mid-thirties 


I48ne  even  gave  a  speech  once  at  the  employers'  association  eulogizing  their  progressiveness.  That 
speech  caused  some  reactions  among  his  party  comrades. 

149ziartides  (1995),  p.  133.  Translation  mine. 
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were  a  period  in  which  the  working  class  movement  was  already  attracting  the  sympathy 
of  sections  of  the  middle  class  as  we  saw.  Ziartides  is  right,  as  we  argued  in  chapter  five, 
that  there  was  a  fundamental  transformation  after  the  social  confrontations  of  the  1940's. 
In  effect  it  was  the  agenda  of  the  Left  of  the  1940's  which  prevailed,  after  1 950,  as  the 
hegemonic  framework  in  both  the  structure  of  labor  relations  and  in  the  establishment  of 
the  social  model  of  controlling  the  "impact  of  capitalism".  His  end  comments  on  the 
difference  of  Cyprus  and  Greece  point  in  two  directions:  on  the  institutional  framework  of 
British  colonialism  which  permitted  ideological  conflicts  but  not  civil  war,  and  on  the 
dynamics  of  local  culture  in  which  a  spirit  of  "village  solidarity"  (to  use  Loizos'  term) 

prevailed  in  situat'ons  approaching  civil  war.^^Q 

But  even  Ziartides  here  attributes  to  sodety,  or  historical  development,  phenomena 
which  were.  If  not  caused  by  the  Left  at  least  actively  encouraged  by  its  subculture.  Thus 
his  argument  on  the  lower  class  origin  of  the  post  1960's  bourgeoisie  holds  only  in  the 
particular  historical  context.  The  tax-farmers  and  merchants  of  the  1 8th  century,  who 
were  the  social  force  which  caused  the  explosion  of  the  peasants  with  their  efforts  at  a 
more  intense  extraction  of  surplus,  came  also  from  the  lower  classes.  But  they  hardly 
exhibited  any  solidarity  or  understanding  for  their  ex-class.  Similarly  the  nationalist  middle 
class  at  the  turn  of  the  century  had  been  allied  with  the  urban  poor  (on  the  basis,  actually, 
of  an  inclusive  ideology  such  as  nationalism),  but  this  hardly  mattered  when  It  came  to  their 
economic  Interests.  And  as  far  as  the  forces  which  prevented  a  major  explosion  of 
violence  within  the  G/C  community,  the  Left  was  actually  the  sodal  force  which  functioned 
as  the  expression  of  the  British  tradition  for  resolution  of  conflicts  in  the  confines  of  the 
democratic  political  structures,  and  as  the  major  cultural  force  expressing  the  concept  of 


ISOsee  chapter  six;  also  Fantis  (1997)  and  Poumbouris  (1993)  on  personal  links  which  mediated 
ideological  hatred  in  the  cases  of  nght  wing  terrorism. 
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"village  solidarity"  on  a  pancyprian  level  -  as  we  have  tried  to  argue  in  the  previous 
section  on  leftist  patriotism. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  economic  model  which  prevailed  internally  and  the 
ways  through  which  the  Left  managed  to  transform  society  since  it  was  excluded  from 
state  power.  We  have  already  noted  in  relation  to  the  "ways  of  impact/influence"  that  the 
Left  was  particularly  effective  in  relation  to  foreign  policy  through  the  dialectic  of 
"autonomy-national  unity"  which  included  both  potential  threats  (emanating  from  its 
autonomy)  and  promises  of  legitimation  (emanating  from  its  policy  of  national  unity)  for  its 
opponents.  A  similar  dialectic  functioned  in  the  economic  realm. 

The  study  of  the  articulation  of  the  capitalist  model  inside  Cyprus  after  1 960  (the 
processes  of  accumulation,  class  composition,  and  relative  class  power  in  relation  to  social 
Institutions  and  the  state)  is  largely  absent  from  studies  of  the  island.  Christodoulou,  for 
example,  does  not  even  deal  with  It.  Attalides  has  actually  offered  us  the  formulation  of  a 

problem  instead  of  an  answer.  In  an  article^ aiming  to  explain  why  "social  criticism" “*53 

has  been  absent  from  the  Independence  period,  he  suggests  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
class  compromise  under  the  leadership  of  the  church  since  the  bourgeoisie  was  weak  and 
had  to  rely  either  on  the  state  or  on  external  factors,  while  the  working  class,  in  part  due  to 
Its  recent  peasant  roots  and  In  part  due  to  the  policy  of  its  political  elite,  had  given  up  on 
socialist  criticism.  Identifying  Makarios  with  the  church  establishment  is  actually  far  fetched 
given  the  reactions  that  his  policies  elicited  among  the  conservatives.  But  the  view  that  the 
bourgeoisie  had  to  compromise  indeed  seems  valid:  but  compromise  with  what?  In  his 

reference  to  the  working  class,  Attalides  refers  mostly  to  a  study  by  Y.  Peristianis"*^  in 

■•51  In  relation  to  the  prevention  of  ethnic  conflict  the  Left  was  less  successful,  but  still,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  has  been  the  key  social  and  political  force  which  tried  (and  still  does)  to  keep  open  the  channels  of 
communication  between  the  two  communities. 

152Attalides  (1993). 

153|n  terms  of  western  European  categories  this  is  related  to  liberal  or  socialist  critiques. 

154  See  below. 
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which  it  appears  that  trade  unions  had  become  part  of  the  lifeworld  even  of  right  wing 
villages.  Yet  Attalides  seems  to  imply  that  the  German  SPD  or  the  British  labor  party 
were,  somehow,  articulating  a  public  discourse  which  was  more  in  line  with  "socialist 
criticism"  rather  than  the  discourse  of  the  Cypriot  Left. 

In  general  when  the  term  capitalism  is  used  In  analytic  works,  it  Is  assumed  that  the 
term  Is  either  self-evident  or  that  the  Cypriot  model  Is  some  form  of  an  anomaly.  Thus 

Yrecos^^^  indicates  that  the  developments  after  1960  point  in  the  direction  of  the 

extension  of  capitalist  relations,  and  stays  at  that.  He  then  moves  on  to  comment  on  the 
achievements  of  the  working  class  and  on  the  problems  of  the  model  of  development 

adopted  In  Cyprus.  Similarly  Mavros,^56  jn  a  review  of  economic  trends  from  the  1960's  to 

the  1 990's,  notes  also  that  capitalist  relations  have  come  to  dominate  society  and  after 
noting  that  there  are  a  variety  of  capitalist  models,  he  moves  on  to  compare  Cyprus  with 
western  Europe  and  conclude  that  local  development  Is  not  balanced  and  that  there  Is  an 
overdominance  of  the  service  industry.  In  view  of  our  previous  discussion  on  the 
incorporation  of  Cyprus  In  the  capitalist  world-economy  from  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century 
and  on  the  proletarianization  of  the  1920-1950  period,  the  above  arguments  seem  rather 
ahistorical.  They  seem  to  identify  capitalism  with  urban-industrial  growth  and  thus 
agriculture  (even  if  for  exports  in  the  context  of  the  capitalist  world-economy)  is  relegated 
to  some  unspecified  mode  of  production.  The  two  clear  trends  which  can  be  discerned  in 
the  post  1 960  period  are;  the  growth  of  wage  labor  (which  reached  the  levels  of  2/3  of  the 

working  population  by  1990),  ^^7  ^  shift  of  the  Cypriot  economy  from  agriculture  and 

manufacturing/mining  to  sen/ice  industry.  These  trends,  however,  can  be  accounted  by  the 
shifts  In  the  economic  role  of  the  island  as  we  noted  in  the  previous  section.  As  to  the 


tSSYrecos  (  1990  [1983] )  . 
156(y/^avros  (1993) . 
■•57chrtstodoulou  (1992). 
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imbalanced  nature  of  development,  one  may  wonder  what  can  be  expected  of  the 
capitalist  system;  in  effect  the  constant  emphasis  on  balanced  development  and  growth 
should  be  seen  more  as  part  of  a  local  ideological  debate  on  "what  needs  to  be  done" 
rather  as  an  explanatory  framework. 

The  Cypriot  economy  is  often  described  by  officials  as  a  "mixed  economy".  The  state 

Inherited  from  the  British  administration  a  tradition  of  planning  (which  started  in  the  mid- 

forties)  and  it  plays  a  significant  role  in  regulating  and  coordinating  the  economy.  Apart 

from  its  extensive  assets  and  Its  monopolies  on  various  agricultural  goods  and  grain  .. 

"..it  directly  and  indirectly  influences  employment  and  income,  it  taxes  income  and 
economic  transactions;  and  manages  or  controls  ail  economc  relations  with  foreign 
countries  and  interests.  Furthermore  the  broad  public  sector  accounts  for  over  a  quarter 
of  investment  in  Cyprus."^  ^ - 

In  the  aftermath  of  1974  the  state  became  actively  Interventionist;  a  policy  which,  as 
Lolzos,^^®  noted  was  reminiscent  of  the  economic  policies  of  western  countries  In  the 

aftermath  of  World  War  II.  But,  as  Christodoulou  correctly  argued,  the  basic  structures  for 
the  economic  revival  of  the  late  1970’s  were  actually  set  In  the  pre-1974  period,  and  so 
was  the  policy  of  state  inten/ention  and  regulation  of  the  economy. 

In  the  face  of  lack  of  analytic  models  on  the  articulation  of  capitalism  in  Cyprus,  let  us 
move  in  the  direction  of  exploring  two  variables  which  may  help  us  understand  the  class 
implications  of  the  model  of  "mixed  economy"  that  the  Cypriot  model  claims  to  be.  And  let 
us  put  our  discussion  in  comparative  terms:  if  the  19th  century  peasants  acquired  the 
status  of  small  owner,  what  did  the  20th  century  popular  classes  acquire  with  their 
mobilizations?  We  will  investigate  two  variables:  1)  the  level  and  role  of  class 
organizations/trade  unions  as  forms  of  class  resistance  to  the  impact  of  capitalism,  but 
also  as  Instruments  for  the  self-organization  of  the  lower  classes;  2)  the  significance  of  the 


1  SSchristodoulou  (1992),  p.  179. 
159Loizos  (1981). 
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cooperative  movement,  which  has  been  termed  as  a  "socialist"  institution,  as  a  set  of 

alternative  institutions  which  are  both  defensive  (in  resisting  the  impact  of  capitalism)  but 
may  be  also  viewed  as  alternative  forms  of  economic  organization  (as  a  form  of  the 
public  sector  which  is  not  state  owned). 

1)  Class  organizations :the  working  class  and  the  market.  As  we  chapter  five  one  of 
the  main  directions  of  the  demands  of  the  people's  movement  in  the  1 940's  was  the 
control  of  the  market  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  living  standard  of  the  "people".  By 
tracing  these  demands  to  the  historical  origins  of  the  Left  in  the  process  of 
proletarianization,  we  can  say  that  the  demands  had  an  explicit  direction  In  limiting  the 
impact  of  the  capitalist  market.  Limits  on  the  market  were  already  imposed,  as  we  saw, 
during  World  War  II.  But  the  explosion  of  popular  discontent  in  1944  led  to  the 
development  of  one  of  the  key  institutions  of  Cypriot  economic  life:  the  automatic  indexing 

of  wages  to  price  increases,  ATA.^®^  In  effect  if  one  is  to  judge  from  the  publications  of 
PEO,  the  two  institutions  over  which  the  leftist  union  seems  particularly  proud,  to  the  point 
of  publishing  special  books  commemorating  its  struggles  ,  are  ATA  and  social  security. 

And  if  social  security  can  be  found  in  most  countries,  the  ability  of  the  Cypriot  working 
class  movement  to  preserve  ATA^^  for  more  than  50  years  is  noteworthy  . 

The  establishment  and  the  preservation  of  ATA  and  of  other  extensive  benefits  for 
labor  have  been  the  result  of  an  increasingly  strong,  in  terms  of 
organization/unionization,  working  class  movement.  The  following  tables  from 
Christodoulou  indicate  the  level  of  unionization  and  the  membership  of  the  different 
unions: 

leOAttalides  (1993). 

161  C.O.LA-  -  the  cost  of  living  allowance. 

162  See  PEO  publications  of  the  1980's  :  Ayones  yia  ton  Timarithmo  (1984),  and  /  PEO  Allaxe  tin  Zoi 
mas  (1987).  This  was  the  period  actually  in  which  the  activists  of  the  1940's  started  to  retire. 

163|n  Italy,  a  country  with  a  sirriilar  Institution,  it  was  significantly  revised  in  the  early  1990’s 
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TABLE  11 

Evolution  of  unionization-in  Cyprus 


1932 

1942 

1952 

1962 

1972 

1979 

No.  of  Unions 

1 

73 

114 

179 

110 

97 

Total  Membership 

84 

9,991 

16,094 

64,770 

87,655  112,954 

Degree  of  Unionisation 
(union  membership  as 
%  of  working  class 
estimates) 

16  (1945)  - 

55 

67 

95 

Women  Members 
(%  of  total  membershio) 

Nil 

8.6 

11.7 

20.3 

27.1 

34.3 

Note:  Figures  for  1979  refer  to 

unions 

and  workers 

in  the  government- 

con- 

trolled  areas  only. 

Source:  For  working  class  estimates,  see  Table  .4;  for  union  figure  1945, 

Avraamides  (1958),  p.  16;  others.  Annual  Report  on  Trade  Unions  for 
1979,  Ministry'  of  Labour  and  Social  Security,- p.  5. 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  tables  that  the  expansion  of  the  working  class  was 
accompanied,  after  the  middle  of  the  1950's,  with  an  sharp  rise  in  unionization.  And  clearly 
the  leftist  unions,  which  initiated  the  effort  at  lower  class  organization,  were  at  the  forefront 
of  membership.  In  effect  unions  became  almost  a  normal  part  of  life  since  by  1979 
unionization  covered  95%  of  the  working  class.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  patterns  of  this 
surprising  acceptance  of  the  unions.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  table  the  growth  in 
unionization,  its  acceptance  as  an  Invisible  "consensus",  was  accompanied  with  a  steady 
rise  of  the  membership  of  SEK,  the  right  wing  union,  which  moved  from  12%  in  1956  to 

32.4%  in  1979.^^  The  acceptance  of  the  unions  by  the  opponents  of  the  Left  can  be 

seen  by  two  trends:  the  development  of  white  collar  unions  and  the  role  of  trade  unions  in 
villages. 

The  union  of  civil  servants  is  a  powerful  union  today;  and  so  is  the  union  of  bank 


1647here  are  no  data  for  the  situation  in  the  1990’s  since  the  ministry  of  labor  discontinued  the 
publication  of  union  affiliation  data  after  1979.  If  one  is  to  follow  the  proclamations  of  the  unions 
themselves,  it  does  seem  that  the  right  wing  union,  SEK,  has  been  growing  in  membership  and  catching 
up  with  the  leftist  union,  PEO.  And  since  there  has  not  been  a  shift  in  political  allegiances  in  this  period,  it 
seems  that  this  growth  of  the  right  wing  union  is  a  product  of  the  fact  that  unionization  is  covering 
increasing  numbers  of  workers. 
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employees  which  achieved  de  facto  a  closed  shop  by  1965  But  the  effort  to  organize 

these  sectors  of  the  working  class  was  not  easy;  there  were  Ideological  arid  status  issues 
involved. 

The  effort  which  was  undertaken  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a  unified  organization  of  ail 
civil  servants  with  a  central  administration  and  regional  departments  and  councils, 
which  would  function  as  a  trade  union  instead  of  an  association..The  people  who  took 
the  lnitiative..were  all  inspired  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times  [  1940’sJ.  But  the 
road  to  unionization,  as  they  called  It,  was  not ,  of  course,  easy  and  smooth.  A  lot  of 
struggle  had  to  be  done  because  a  group  of  higher,  mostly,  civil  servants  and  others 
who  were  characterized  by  the  conservativism  and  the  prejudices  of  the  establishment, 
were  seeing  the  idea  of  unionization  as  an  effort  at  a  communist  takeover  and 
destruction. ..[..]  an  intense  crisis  broke  out  in  1946  between  the  two  groups  noted 

above." 


The  union  was  eventually  set  up  in  1947  and  today  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  unions 
on  the  Island  which  has  secured  benefits  for  its  members  which  are  still  far  away  for 
employees  in  the  private  sector.  In  effect  the  public  sector  is  presented  as  a  model 

employer;  this  is  at  least  the  argument  of  the  Left  on  how  the  state  should  behave. 

And  even  though  the  majority  of  civil  servants  lean  ideologically  to  the  Center  and  the 
Right ,  due  to  the  employment  patterns  of  the  1960's,  the  argument  of  the  Left  has  been 
adopted  enthusiastically  by  them. 

The  second  example  comes  from  the  social  function  of  trade  unions  In  rural  areas.  Y. 
Peristianis  has  done  field  work  In  1954  and  in  1974,  in  a  mountain  village  (Alona  )  -  a 

village  clearly  dominated  by  the  Right  wing.  Attalldes  summarizes  as  follows  the  shift  in 

village  organization  as  documented  by  the  anthropological  study: 

"Interpreting  the  way  the  peasant  and  his  social  environment  were  linked,  in  1954,  with 
the  broader  society,  Peristianis  noted  that  religion  played  a  significant  role  in  the  pace 
of  life  and  that  the  priest  was  the  chief  interpreter  of  religious,  moral,  and  national 
values. 

In  1974,  in  the  same  village,  the  teacher  was  more  significant  as  an  Intermediary  and 
the  role  of  the  priest  had  diminished.  Many  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  moved  to  the 
city  or  were  working  in  the  city  even  if  they  lived  in  the  village.  The  priest  but  also  the 

165  Christodoulou  (1992). 

166Yeorgios  lacovou  .1986.  I  Exelixi  tou  Syndikalismou  stin  Kypro.  In,  Kypriaka.  1878-1955  .  Nicosia. 
Ekdosi  Dimou  Lefkosias,  p.  1 1 1 .  Translation  mine. 

IS^Thjs  has  been  the  emphasis  of  the  Left  since  the  early  1940's:  see  chapter  five. 
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teacher  did  not  satisfy  for  them  the  need  for  an  "intermediar7"  with  broader 
society....This  new  intermediary,  Peristianis  notes,  was  the  trade  union  and  the  image 
of  the  world  it  presents: 

“Between  the  limits  of  the  family  and  the  village  on  the  one  hand"  he  says "  sind  of  the 
nation  on  the  other,  there  appeared  now  a  new  institution  which  demands  faith  and 
loyalty  and  its  opinions  cannot  be  rejected  because  in  this  case  the  new  structure  of 

values  of  the  wage  earner  would  collapse.  This  new  institution  is  the  trade  union."  ^ 

This  shift  in  the  public  perceptions  of  unionization  can  be  traced  to  the  dynamic  we 
noted  in  section  one:  the  presence  of  leftist  unions  acted  as  a  potential  threat  (thus 
prompting  the  Right  to  accept  and  even  encourage  this  new  form  of  lower  class 
organization  among  its  supporters)  but  also  as  a  force  which  acted  as  a  positive  example 
due  to  the  moderate  policies  of  leftist  unions  in  the  context  of  "national  unity".  The 
achievements  of  the  leftist  unions  from  1939  to  1960  (collective  bargaining,  ATA,  social 
security)  affected  the  whole  of  society  and  the  Right  had  to  respond.  Already  from  1960, 
in  the  program  of  EDMA,  the  new  party  formed  by  Makarios,  socialism  was  used  as  a 
positive  term  and  workers'  rights  had  a  prominent  position  in  the  first  five  year  plan 

announced  in  1961  In  1962  a  tripartite  council  was  set  up  between  the  unions,  the 

government,  and  the  employers.  The  aim  of  this  council  was  the  resolution  of  class 
confrontations  in  a  more  institutional  context ;  and  as  such  the  suggestion  was  again  an 
adoption  of  leftist  demands  on  the  need  to  create  an  institutional  framework  for  collective 
bargaining. 

In  broader  terms  the  unions  have  transformed  themselves  into  the  most  widespread 
forms  of  wage  worker^^^  organization  and  have  managed  to  create  an  Institutional 

framework  in  which  labor  is  protected  by  a  set  of  laws  and  measures  from  the  impact  of 
the  capitalist  market:  as  this  impact  was  experienced  in  the  period  1920-50.  But  the 
unions,  as  forms  of  self-organization  of  the  popular  classes,  have  taken  also  their  own 
initiatives  apart  from  pressuring  the  state  for  legislation.  Christodoulou  summarizes  as 

168Attalides  (1993),  p.  228.  Translation  mine. 

■•®9Christodoulou  (1992). 

170whether  manual  or  white  collar. 
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follows  the  impact  of  trade  unions  on  society: 

"Trade  unions  took  an  active  part  and  made  a  most  effective  contribution  to  the 
development  of  legislation  and  institutional  structures  to  serve  the  interests  and  enhance 
the  social  status  of  working  people.  They  took  such  autonomous  action  as  the  setting 
up  of  health  and  social  welfare  facilities  for  their  own  members.  They  also  played  a 
prominent  role,  and  promoted  initiatives,  within  the  tripartite  system  of  action."^  ^  ^ 

2)  Alternative  economic  institutions:  the  cooperative  movement.  The  cooperative 

movement  had  originated  before  the  Left.  Its  roots  can  be  traced  actually  to  the  impact  of 

the  efforts  of  utopian  socialists  in  19th  century  Europe.  In  a  semi-official  history  of  the 

Cypriot  movement,  the  first  two  theorists  referred  to  are  the  familiar  Owen  and 

Fourier.^ 72  xhe  ideas  of  the  movement  were  first  introduced  In  1904  by  a  British  official, 

Sevan,  and  by  1909  there  was  a  local  effort  at  the  village  of  Lefkonico.  In  the  1920's  and 
1930's  the  movement  received  the  encouragement  of  the  colonial  administration  as  a 
means  of  offsetting  the  problem  of  peasant  debts  and  expropriations.  At  the  same  time 
the  current  of  Christian  socialism  came  also  to  provide  legitimation  to  the  effort  in  terms  of 
local  culture.  The  communists  ,  as  we  saw,  adapted  the  Ideas  of  cooperativism  to  their 
efforts  at  trade  union  organizing  by  creating  producer  cooperatives  of  workers  fired  due 

to  trade  union  activities.  73  Left,  in  this  sense,  was  bom  in  part  from  the  cooperative 

movement,  rather  than  create  it  as  the  trade  union  movement.  But  leftists  did  play,  from 
the  1940's  onwards,  a  critical  role  in  the  development  of  the  movement.  Loizos  recounts 
how  the  retail  cooperative  store  started  In  Argagi  (Kalo)  in  the  1940's:  and  even  though 
cooperatives  were  more  widely  accepted  by  then,  there  was  still  resistance  from  the  right 
wingers: 

"  When  the  Kalo  leftists  -  following  a  trend  that  had  already  started  as  a  result  of 

Initiatives  by  leftist  organizations  -  started  collecting  subscriptions  for  a  co-operative 
retail  shop,  which  would  be  non-profit  and  dividend-paying,  they  found  a  good  deal  of 
support  in  the  village.  The  right,  however,  at  first  stayed  out  and  tried  to  persuade  the 
_ villagers  that  it  was  a  bad  idea.  When  they  realized  that  the  idea  was  in  fact  quite 

171christodoulou  (1992),  p.  41. 

172Angastiniotis  (1966)  . 

173see  chapter  three. 
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popular  they  decided  to  co-operate  and  by  an  agreement  with  the  left  were  allowed  to 
put  two  representatives  on  the  five  man  committee  which  supervised  the  running  of  the 

shop."^^"^ 

The  events  in  Argagi  point  in  the  direction  of  two  key  variables  in  the  growth  of  the 

cooperative  movement:  1 )  the  involvement  of  leftists  in  setting  up  cooperatives  created 

actually  the  dynamic  which  helped  push  the  movement  beyond  the  limited  local  initiatives 

and  British  top-down  "facilitation";  2)  the  tendency  of  the  Left  to  be  open  and  even  grant 

power  to  the  Right  in  the  context  of  the  policy  of  "national  unity"  acted  actually,  as  in  the 

case  of  labor  policy  after  1960,  to  make  the  Right  to  be  more  accepting  of  leftist  ideas 

and  initiatives.  Loizos  notes,  In  this  context,  on  the  function  of  the  leftist  spirit  of 

compromise,  once  Integrated  In  local  culture: 

"  When  serious  crises  do  threaten  to  break  down  the  spirit  of  compromise,  the  long 
history  of  successful  compromise  is  invoked 

The  cooperative  movement  experienced  an  immense  growth  in  the  independence 
period.  At  present  there  are  four  main  types  of  cooperative  societies  in  Cyprus:  the  credit 
societies,  the  savings  banks,  agricultural  marketing  cooperatives,  and  consumer 
cooperatives.  In  the  rural  sector  the  cooperatives  function  as  coordinating  bodies  for  the 
farmers  in  buying  fertilizers  ,  pesticides,  etc.,  and  in  marketing  their  products.  In  the  cities 
cooperatives  take  the  form  of  either  consumer  cooperatives  or  savings  banks.  An 
Indication  of  the  success  of  cooperatives  in  Cyprus  is  that  they  command  36%  of  all  bank 

credit,  about  67%  of  all  housing  loans,  and  75%  of  agricultural  loans. In  terms  of 

members,  the  ratio  of  people  involved  with  the  movement  in  relation  to  the  population  is 
as  impressive  as  that  of  unionization:  by  1990  the  movement  had  382,360  members  in  a 
country  where  the  population  (according  to  the  1991  census)  was  581,300  of  whom 

388,600  were  above  19  years  old  -  the  age  at  which  young  people  start  becoming 


174Loi20s  (1970),  p.39. 
175Loizos:  (1970),  p.  39, 
176{<ourtellaris  (1996). 
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economically  independent.  In  effect  It  seems  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  has 
some  form  of  contact  with  the  cooperative  movement. 

The  government,  since  the  times  of  British  rule  but  especially  after  Independence,  has 
tried  to  exercise  control  over  this  large  economic  sector  through  the  appointing  of  the 
commissioners  of  its  central  bank.  Loizos  notes  that  the  commissioner  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  the  1960's  (  a  staunch  Makarios  supporter  and  ex-leader  of  the  right  wing 
peasant  union,  PEK)  used  to  complain  that,  despite  the  administrative  control  of  the 
movement  by  the  Center  Right,  the  rank  and  file  the  movement  was  still  in  Its  majority 

leftist. Again,  In  this  sense,  the  withdrawal  of  the  ideological  banners  or  of  a  claim  by 

the  Left  to  lead  the  movement,  led  to  its  diffusion  and  brought  the  Left  into  social  and 
political  alliances  with  the  right  wing  peasant  union;  especially  in  the  critical  decades  of  the 

1960's  and  1970’s.  The  connections  of  the  Left  with  the  Socialist  bloc  played  also  a 

crucial  role  in  the  trading  patterns  of  the  cooperative  movement  especially  in  relation  to 
"problematic  commodities",  as  we  saw  in  the  previous  section. 

How  does  the  Left  see  the  cooperative  movement?  The  movement  has  been  referred 

to  in  party  congresses  in  the  economic  section,  rather  In  the  mass  organizations,^^® 
Indicating  the  tendency  of  the  Left  to  see  in  cooperatives  an  alternative  form  of  economic 
organization,  in  a  study  of  the  most  well  known  collective  of  Cypriot  communists 

Kourtellaris  situates  it  in  the  context  of  the  development  of  the  cooperative  movement  and 
notes  the  two  key  dimensions  seen  by  the  Left  in  the  cooperative  movement  as  an 
economic  Institution:  1)  they  provide  mechanisms  through  which  small  producers  can 
cooperate  in  marketing  their  products  and  mechanisms  through  which  employees  can  get 

177loI2os  (1975). 

^78[n  the  mobilizations  for  the  support  of  archbishop  Makarios. 

179in  the  1940‘s  ,  as  we  saw  in  chapter  six,  it  was  referred  to  in  the  areas  of  activism  of  the  people's 
movement. 

ISOjhg  collective,  Onisia,  was  created  by  war  veterans  in  the  1940’s. 
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loans  and  credit;  2)  by  their  very  existence  they  help  regulate  the  market  (whether  in 
banks  ,  in  retail  shopping,  or  in  the  selling  of  agricultural  goods)  by  providing  a  standard 
which  cannot  be  widely  surpassed  by  capitalist  enterprises  without  risking  the  loss  of 

customers. In  this  context  the  cooperative  movement  functions  as  a  non-state  public 

sector  in  which  citizens  (as  either  producers  or  consumers)  organize  collectively  in  order  to 
defend  or  enhance  their  interests. 

How  have  the  lower  classes  reacted  therefore?  Judging  from  our  review  it  seems 
that  the  answer  to  the  regime  of  the  small  holding  peasant  is  actually  collective 

organization  -  whether  in  trade  unions  or  cooperatives.  Even  though  the  culture  of  the 

small  owner  is  very  much  around and  a  large  portion  of  the  population  Is  self- 

employed,  the  reality  of  capitalism ,  as  it  struck  local  society  in  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
seems  to  have  shaped  a  set  of  Institutions  emphasizing  collective  power  and  cooperative 
economic  ethics.  Whether  this  culture  and  these  institutions  will  survive,  or  how  they  will  be 
transformed,  in  the  global  reality  of  the  next  century  is  of  course  an  open  question.  But  a 
lot  will  depend  on  the  future  role  of  the  island.  Ultimately,  as  we  have  argued  in  this 
chapter,  the  modem  historical  experience  of  island  has  been  shaped  by  its  geographic 
position.  And  even  the  hybridity  of  its  Left,  and  the  economic  institutions  promoted  by  the 
people's  movement,  were,  even  if  Indirectly,  products  of  the  dynamics  of  this 
border/frontier  status. 


■ISlKourtellaris  (1996). 
Christodoulou  (1992) 
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EPILOGUE 

Lenin  in  the  coffeeshop 

To  close  this  study  I  will  try  to  discuss  two  seemingly  unrelated  issues:  1)  the 
methodological  relevance  of  this  study  for  the  study  of  social  movements  2)  the 
contribution  of  the  Cypriot  Left  to  the  history  of  the  island  -  and  especially,  of  course,  Its 

significance  for  the  modern  period  and  for  the  manifestation  of  "modernity"'*  as  a  cultural 

historical  age  in  Cyprus.  The  discussion  here  will  not  be  analytic  in  the  manner  of  the 
previous  chapters.  It  will  not  present  new  data  and  its  goal  is  not  really  to  substantiate  an 
argument.  The  goal  will  rather  be  to  elaborate  on  the  previous  discussion  and  raise  Issues 
which  could  be  explored  further  .  It  is  in  this  sense  an  epilogue  ending  a  work  and 
contemplating  the  future. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  start  with  my  personal  relationship  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  work. 

Persona!  experience  can  indicate  of  course  the  biases  of  the  author,  but  apart  from  laying 

open  the  vantage  point  of  the  researcher,  personal  experience  can  be  seen  as  a  form  of 

data  itself  and  even  more  as  an  entry  point  in  a  methodological  tactic  which  may  be  related 

to  C.W  Mills'  concept  of  the  "sociological  Imagination".  Mills,  after  all,  was  suggesting  the 

sociological  imagination  not  so  much  as  an  exercise  In  post  -modern  relativism,  but  rather 

as  a  capacity  of  the  human  mind  which  could  help  illuminate  at  least  certain  aspects,  at 

least,  of  the  "reality/truth”  of  our  lives.  The  sociological  Imagination  according  to  Mills  is  the 

ability  (and  in  a  way  a  methodology)  to  see  how  personal  biography  (private  troubles) 

intersects  with  history  (public  issues).  And  from  the  personal  vantage  point,  this  work  has 

been  indeed  an  exploration  at  the  intersection  of  history  and  biography. 

1  One  of  the  issues  which  will  be  discussed  subsequently  is  actually  the  identification  of  modernity  with 
westernization.  The  term  has  been  discussed  in  this  thesis  from  the  sodological  viewpoint,  as  the  age  of 
capitalism  (systemically)  , rationalization/centralization  structurally  and  differentiation  on  the  situational 
level.  In  terms  of  culture,  the  term  has  been  associated  with  the  worldviews  born  out  of  the 
Enlightenment. 
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From  biographical  questions  to  social*histoiical  analysis 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  a  leftist  family.  The  first  political  choice  I  can  remember 
involved  choosing  a  soccer  team  to  support.  I  was  six  or  seven  years  old.  In  the  first 
classes  of  elementary  school,  when  children  used  to  identify  with  soccer  teams,  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  issue  was  not  just  about  soccer  but  also  about  politics.  Even  at  that  age.  I 

asked  my  father  which  were  the  leftist  teams  -  and  I  chose  one.  When  a  child  is  concerned 

at  such  an  age  with  making  a  correct  political  choice,  it  is  obviously  indicative  of  the  deep 
politicization  of  society.  In  the  early  seventies  I  remember  my  father  taking  me  to  mass 
rallies  in  support  of  Archbishop  Makarios  against  the  extreme  right  wing.  At  the  rallies  I 
had  my  first  experience  of  the  split  between  the  discourse  of  power  and  everydayness.  At 
twelve  to  fourteen  I  could  understand  pretty  well  that  the  majority  of  the  people  around  me 
at  the  rally  did  not  want  union  with  Greece;  actually  my  understanding  was  that  they  were 
there  to  prevent  it.  But  Makarios  was  articulating  a  rhetoric  which  assumed  that  somehow 
"we"  (the  people)  wanted  enosis,  but  that  the  tactics  of  the  extreme  right  wing  were  not 
helping  In  that  direction.  The  third  political  incident  which  shaped  my  consciousness  was 
the  reaction  of  the  village  leftists  on  the  day  of  the  coup  in  1 974.  On  the  morning  of  July  1 5, 
I  was  out  in  the  fields  playing  soccer  with  other  kids,  when  someone  came  running  to  tell 
us  that  there  was  trouble  {fasaries )  and  that  we  should  go  home.  As  I  was  going  home  I 

noticed  that  the  silloyos  was  open  -  probably  some  of  the  leftists  had  returned  from  work 

and  were  gathering  there.  Even  though  I  was  fourteen  years  old  I  was  aware  of  the  coup 
in  Chile  and  its  atrocities,  so  the  opening  of  the  coffeeshop  on  the  day  of  the  coup 
surprised  me  Initially.  After  all  the  coffeeshop  had  been  bombed  by  the  extreme  right  wing 
group  EOKA  B.  The  coffeeshop  never  closed.  On  the  five  days  of  the  coup  (when  the 
Invasion  started,  reality  changed  obviously)  the  leftists,  including  my  father,  kept  going 
consistently  to  their  silloyos  .  During  the  first  nights  (from  Monday  to  Wednesday)  there 
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were  gun  fights  around  the  village,  which  was  on  the  road  from  Limassol  to  Paphos  and 
was  caught  in  a  way  between  the  two  waning  factions.  But  even  after  Wednesday  the 
silloyos  was  open.  This  silent  form  of  resistance  has  been  one  of  the  most  enduring 
images  from  my  childhood,  especially  since  it  Involved  concerns  (given  my  readings  on 

what  happened  In  Chile)  about  my  father.^  And  even  though  my  relation  to  the  right  wing 

silloyos  .  in  which  the  coupists  gathered,  has  been  as  distant  as  it  could  be  (I  have  been 
there  only  two  times  in  my  life  and  those  In  passing)  I  cannot  ignore  the  respect  I  felt  for 
those  "enemies"  who  watched  but  did  not  inten/ene  in  the  ritual  of  resistance  of  the 
leftists.  When  years  later  I  read  about  the  reaction  of  the  leftists  to  the  effort  of  EOKA  to 
close  down  the  silloyi  in  the  late  1 950's,  the  scene  of  1 974  came  back  vividly.  And  when  I 
read  Loizos'  account  of  "village  solidarity",  I  remembered  again  the  days  with  the  armed 
rightists  shooting  In  the  air  but  not  closing  down  the  leftist  coffeeshop. 

In  the  rest  of  the  1970's  and  especially  in  the  1980's  ,  as  I  was  growing  up,  my  relation 
both  to  the  village  and  to  the  ideology  of  the  Cypriot  Left  became  distant,  antagonistic  to  be 
more  exact.  The  village  seemed  to  be  a  closed  universe  (and  its  village  solidarity  was  all 
the  more  bothersome  for  a  rebellious  adolescent  who  was  looking  at  the  hippies  as  a 
model  of  "living  one's  life"),  while  the  ideology  of  the  Left,  its  unbelievable  moderation  for  a 
communist  party  and  its  old  leadership  seemed  very  distant  from  my  intellectual  and 
ideological  ventures  into  the  New  Left  and  neo-anarchism.  I  guess  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  Marxism  was  the  Intellectual  current  to  which  I  was  antagonistic  during  my  university 
studies:  it  could  not  account  for  the  new  social  movements.  It  was  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  Revolution  In  the  USSR,  etc.  And  then  the  Socialist  bloc  collapsed.  That  year , 
1989,  I  returned  to  Cyprus,  and  the  collapse  seemed  to  me  Initially  not  just  expected  but 
welcome.  And  then,  from  the  hopes  of  "socialist  democracy".  Eastern  Europe  took  the  fast 

2|t  seems  that  this  experience  has  been  widespread  on  the  Left.  The  current  general  secretary  of  the 
party,  D.  Christofias,  recounted  in  an  interview  that  one  of  the  most  determining  experiences  of  his 

childhood,  was  accompanying  his  father  to  the  village  silloyos  In  the  late  1950*s  -  and  experiencing  the 
fear  that  his  father  may  have  been  the  target  of  attack  by  ttie  masked  men  of  EOKA. 
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train  to  capitalism  .  It  was  a  sad  failure  in  terms  of  leftist  hopes  for  "progress"  and  social 
transformation  in  the  direction  of  re-inventing  socialism.  With  all  my  antagonism  to 
Marxism-Leninism,  the  "triumph  of  democracy"  in  eastern  Europe  seemed  hollow.  Having 
lived  in  Reagan's  America  during  the  1 980’s  the  identification  of  democracy  and  free 
markets  as  the  source  of  "happiness  and  freedom  for  everyone"  seemed  naive. 

And  in  that  context  the  silloyos  surprised  me  again.  One  day,  In  the  days  when  the 
statues  of  Lenin  were  thrown  down  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  communists  were  changing 
party  names  and  symbols,  I  went  to  the  village  coffeeshop  to  look  for  my  father.  He  was 
not  there  so  I  sat  to  have  a  coffee.  I  looked  around,  and  suddenly  this  boring  village 
coffeeshop  acquired  a  different  meaning.  Nothing  had  changed,  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  the  transformation  of  my  glance.  There  were  young  and  old  people  playing 
cards  and  backgammon,  talking,  reading  newspapers.  In  the  comer  there  were  some 
cups  won  by  the  soccer  team  next  to  a  small  shelf  of  books.  I  knew  the  books:  some 
poetry  by  Anthias,  party  publications,  Soviet  books  and  Greek  literature.  On  the  walls, 
there  was  a  map  of  Cyprus,  photographs  of  the  soccer  team,  and.,  a  large  photograph  of 
Lenin.  I  focused  on  Lenin.  What  did  that  picture  mean  in  that  space  at  that  time?  Evidently 
the  people  around  had  never  read  any  of  his  works  and  probably  knew  little  about  him 
except  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  But  that  Revolution  was 
collapsing  at  the  time  in  its  birthplace,  so  why  did  these  villagers  insist  on  having  him  In  their 
coffeeshop? 

It  was  not  just  the  power  of  inertia.  In  1991  there  were  parliamentary  elections.  AKEL 
suffered  a  split,  but  a  strange  kind  of  split.  A  large  section  of  the  old  leadership,  headed  by 
Fantis  and  Ziartides,  abandoned  the  party  and  formed  another  one,  ADISOK.  In  probably 
the  most  critical  television  debate  of  that  election,  the  general  secretary  of  AKEL  and  a 
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representative  of  the  breakaway  group  confronted  each  other  ^  At  some  point  the 

journalist  asked  them  both  directly  whether  they  were  still  communists.  Papapetrou  of 
ADISOK  responded  by  saying  that  he  felt  more  like  a  social  democrat.  Christofias  of  AKEL 
leaned  back,  raised  the  glass  of  water  as  If  In  a  toast,  and  said;  Tze  me  to  parapano  : 
even  more  so.  Christofias  was  vindicated  on  election  day.  So  the  stubbornness  of  Lenin's 
picture  was  not  out  of  custom.  These  people  voted  for  communism  at  the  moment 
precisely  that  communism  was  collapsing  In  the  USSR.  And  yet  these  were  the  very  same 
people  who  were,  in  my  eyes,  politically  conservative  and  moderate.  And  clearly  they  were 
not  people  who  were  just  about  to  create  collectives  and  abolish  private  property  :  their 
"communism"  was  not  essentially  what  was  understood  by  the  term  by  looking  simply  in 
theoretical  books  and  manifestos. 

The  scene  reminded  me  of  1974  -  and  It  brought  to  mind  my  experience  on  reading 
about  the  Spanish  anarchists.  Especially  reading  Kaplan's  book,^  i  often  found  myself 

remembering  the  village  coffeeshop.  I  went  home  and  I  wrote  a  commentary^  for  the 

leftist  newspaper.  It  was  a  question  actually;  I  was  trying  to  understand  what  Lenin  meant 
to  these  village  leftists.  The  article  was  published  and  actually  it  was  extremely  well 
received.  My  first  conclusion  then,  in  the  article,  was  that  Lenin  represented  a  kind  of  icon, 
rather  than  the  theorist  as  such,  a  form  of  the  "  Black  Horseman"  who  redeems  the  poor 
and  the  weak.  Apart  from  the  broader  positive  welcome,  1  had  more  direct  approval  from 
the  village  itself.  An  old  leftist,  a  grocer  actually,  called  me  to  come  and  see  him.  Upon 
visiting  him  he  gave  me  two  notebooks  in  which  he  had  written  a  long  letter  to  the  leader  of 

^Thesr  background  Is  interesting  in  itself;  Both  have  been  leaders  of  the  youth  organization  EDON.  But 
Papapetrou  of  ADISOK  was  the  child  of  a  leftist  middle  class  professional  in  the  forties  ,  who  actually 
substituted  for  I.CIerides  as  leader  of  EAS.  Christofias  of  AKEL,  on  the  contrary,  came  from  a  village 
background  and  his  father  was  the  person  running  the  left  wing  coffeeshop  In  the  village. 

4  Kaplan  (1977). 

5  I  was  at  the  time  writing  a  weekly  column  in  the  newspaper  -  and  the  very  fact  that  I  was  given  a 
column  was  indicative  of  a  broad  opening  of  the  party  to  "other  forces"  on  the  Left. 
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the  right  wing  party  on  the  killings  of  leftists  during  the  late  1950’s.  The  letter  itself  was 
actually  a  history  of  the  village,  but  his  focus  on  the  assassination  of  leftists  in  the  late  fifties 
as  a  turning  point,  or  rather  a  point  frozen  in  time  which  had  to  be  accounted  for,  puzzled 
me.  The  beginning  of  this  study  can  be  traced  to  that  period.  The  puzzle  over  Lenin’s 
photograph  and  the  notebook  led  me  increasingly  into  a  series  of  studies  on  the  history  of 

the  Left,  which  led  me  eventually  to  the  archive  of  Adamantos.® 

Back  to  Lenin's  picture  therefore.  The  people  in  the  coffeeshop,  like  leftists  in  the  rest  of 
Cyprus,  were  living  in  a  relatively  affluent  society  in  contrast  to  the  economic  problems  of 
the  USSR  and  were  staunch  supporters  of  democratic  procedures.  And  of  moderation  In 
politics  rather  than  of  violence  and  confrontations.  Thus  the  sign  of  "Lenin  as  an  icon"  had 
to  be  decoded  not  In  terms  of  the  history  of  ideas  but  in  terms  of  its  function  in  a  movement 
and  a  subculture.  And  this  has  been  the  effort  here,  to  analyze  the  Cypriot  Left  not  so 
much  from  the  perspective  of  its  ideology  or  the  proclamations  of  its  party  elite,  but  rather 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  village  coffeeshop.  Social  science  actually  played  the  role  of 
the  mediator  between  the  movement  and  my  ideological  disagreement  with  it.  True  I  did 
not  need  to  try  to  be  empathetic  to  my  subject  and  get  "in  their  shoes",  I  was  already 
feeling  affection  and  even  respect.  But  I  could  not  Identify  ideologically,  and  this  created  an 
Intellectual  distance.  Thus  I  decided  to  approach  the  subject  matter  as  social  movement 
analysts  approach  lower  class  movements  of  past  ages.  The  respect  I  felt  for  these  people 
with  whom  I  could  not  identify  ideologically  led  me  to  Hobsbawm’s  dictum  of  restoring  "to 
the  men  of  the  past,  especially  the  poor,  the  gift  of  theory".  And  in  this  context ,  in  order  to 
develop  a  comparative  framework,  I  employed  the  concept  of  the  Left  as  a  totality  -  rather 
than  as  a  collection  of  distinct  ideological  currents. 


60ne  published  work  in  this  context  ,  which  has  been  cited  in  this  work  was  a  study  on  the  attacks  of 
EOKA  on  the  Left  in  the  late  fifties.  It  was  published  as  "  /  alii  EOKA”  in  the  magazine  "  Traino  sti 
Pair,  no.  10.  In  the  bibliography  it  is  cited  with  the  pseudonym  I  used  in  that  publication  :  L.A  Kyprios. 
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The  dialectics  of  subiectivity/agency  in  social  movements 

In  relation  to  theoretical  perspectives  on  social  movements,  this  work  belongs  to  the 
perspectives  emphasizing/analyzing  the  role  of  "agency”  in  social  mobilizations.  The 
emphasis/analysis,  of  course,  rested  more  on  Marx's  dictum  that  "men  make  their  own 
history,  but  not  under  conditions  of  their  own  choice"  rather  than  on  an  argument  seeing 
either  the  Left  or  its  leaders  as  being  ahistorical,  spontaneous  agents.  Thus  the  main 
emphasis  of  this  work  has  been  an  effort  to  read  the  development  of  the  movement  as  a 
dialectic  between  institutional  and  systemic  factors  in  which  the  leftists  appeared  as  "an 
agent"  interpreting  and  adapting  to  given  circumstances  initially,  and  subsequently  shaping, 
at  least  in  part,  the  circumstances  themselves.  In  order  to  explicate  this  methodology  It 
might  be  instructive  to  compare  it  with  two  other  methodological  approaches;  1)  the  elite 
model  of  agency/subjectivist  Intervention  2)  the  structural-institutional  approach.  In  the  elite 
perspective  ,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  Leninist  approach  but  also  in  theories  of  revolution 
which  see  elites  as  the  key  agents  of  social  change,  the  analytic  approach  focuses  on  the 
leadership  of  a  movement  and  its  choices.  Thus  in  Cyprus,  for  example,  leftist  critics  and 
the  perspective  represented  by  Serves  charge  that  the  problems  and  failures  of  the 
Cypriot  Left  (in  assuming  power,  in  confronting  the  efforts  to  divide  the  island)  are  to  be 
seen  as  results  of  wrong  leadership  decisions:  of  the  decision  of  the  post  1949  leadership 
to  switch  back  to  enosis  or  In  the  support  of  Makarios  after  1960,  or  more  generally  the 
Stalinist  ideology  of  the  leadership.  I  have  to  confess  here  that  before  this  study,  my  own 
criticism  of  the  Cypriot  Left  moved  more  or  less  along  these  lines.  This  approach,  though, 
begs  two  questions:  Is  it  just  a  problem  of  the  wrong  leaders?  If  that  is  the  case,  the  mass 
of  the  supporters  of  the  movement  are  in  effect  relegated  to  the  position  of  passive 
followers.  Yet  as  I  was  moving  through  the  data  it  was  rather  obvious  that  despite  the 
appeal  of  individual  leaders,  the  masses  of  the  Left  were  active  and  conscious  participants. 
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The  leadership  changed  but  they  maintained  their  allegiance.  Thus  the  assumption  that  it 
was  just  the  decisions  of  the  leadership  that  counted  seemed  to  fail  to  account  for  the 
attraction  that  the  Cypriot  Left  as  a  movement  held  on  its  participants,  but  also  for  their 
loyalty. 

But  there  was  another  problem.  The  implicit  assumption  about  the  homogeneity  of  the 
masses  of  the  Cypriot  Left  seemed  also  questionable.  The  most  obvious  case  was  the 
switching  back  and  forth  between  support  of  independence,  self-determination-enos/s  , 
self-govemment-e/?os/s,  then  enosis  and  only  enosis.  and  eventually  independence. 
These  changes  may  have  been  the  result  of  internal  confrontations  and  the  developing 
geopolitical  dyriamics  around  the  island,  but  they  also  reveal  that  there  were  different 
factions/currents  in  the  movement  which  pursued  different  agendas.  Since  the  last  four 
changes  of  policy  on  the  anti-colonial  question  happened  In  the  span  of  15  (1945-60) 
years,  the  question  of  what  these  people  felt  in  changing  political  positions  became  a 
major  Issue  in  my  thought.  My  questions  on  Makarios’  references  to  enosis  when  I  was  a 
13  year  old  came  back.  I  worked  in  this  sense  from  a  reverse  position  from  that  of  elite 
theorists  :  I  tried,  especially  in  chapter  four,  to  use  the  available  evidence  to  decipher  the 
trends  in  the  leftist  masses  and  the  possible  balances  in  the  leftist  subculture.  It  is  in  this 
context  that  I  came  to  identify  the  Cypriot  Left  with  the  concept  of  the  subculture  and  even 
extend  it  to  the  concept  of  a  "political  ethnic  community".  In  effect  the  Cypriot  Left  seemed 
like  a  polity,  but  not  essentially  in  Tilly's  sense  of  a  state  with  its  "members"  and 
"challengers".  It  seemed  more  like  the  democratic  polity  described  by  liberal  analysts 
where  different  interest  groups  help  shape  the  policy  of  the  movement. 

Of  course  It  may  be  counter  argued  here  that  the  leadership  of  the  Left  after  1949 
remained  the  same  until  the  mid  -1980's.  But  the  Issue  raised  on  the  pluralism  of  the  leftist 

subculture  needs  to  be  seen  in  the  context  of  two  external  parameters  -  the  regime  of 
negative  integration  and  the  geopolitical  circumstances  In  which  the  island  was  caught. 
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Inside  the  Left  there  were  trends  for  radicalism  or  compromise,  ideological  purity  or 
Ideological  reformism  (focus  on  the  future  goal  or  on  the  present  conjuncture),  trends  for 
alliance  with  the  liberal  middle  classes  or  with  the  anti-imperialist  nationalists.  As  I  have 
tried  to  argue,  these  trends  need  to  be  approached  by  using  the  tools  of  anthropological 
interpretive  analysis  rather  than  by  analyzing  official  texts. 

But  if  we  analyzed  the  birth  of  the  Cypriot  Left  from  systemic  causes  and  its 
development  on  the  basis  of  the  institutional  framework  and  of  an  elective  affinity  between 
the  dynamics  of  local  culture  and  modernization,  then  why  not  see  the  movement  as  just  a 
by-product  of  Institutional  structural  changes?  Why  bother  with  the  subjectivity  of  the 
masses  or  of  the  leadership?  It  is  true  that  the  framework  had  been  shaped  by  a  broader 
context,  but  in  this  framework,  as  we  saw  ,  there  were  Indeed  a  variety  of  alternatives. 
The  Left  represented  ,  in  this  sense,  a  particular  political  and  cultural  alternative  in  the 

given  framework.  The  participants  in  the  Left  made  in  this  sense  "a  choice"  -  "a  choice" 

which  had,  as  we  saw.  Implications  which  intersected  with  issues  of  Identity  and  ideological 
approaches  to  modernization.  In  this  context  the  Marxist  framework  of  seeing  the 
emerging  lower  class  movements  in  capitalism  as  an  historical  movement  which  embodies, 
out  of  its  own  systemic  experience,  a  form  of  consciousness  of  the  system  in  which  the 
participants  are  situated  can  actually  be  applied  here.  The  Left  can  be  seen  as  a 
movement  produced  by  systemic  and  structural  causes  but  which  subsequently  developed 
a  consciousness  enabling  it  to  act  on  its  circumstances  and  thus  become  an  "agent"  in 
itself.  We  have  seen  this  dimension  of  the  Left  in  relation  to  the  internal  transformations  of 
the  period  1940-1960  and  of  the  post  1960's  period.  The  Left  as  an  agent  in  an  active 
dialectic  with  the  existing  systemic  and  structural  dimensions  can  be  related  actually  to  the 
Italian  school  of  neomarxIsm  noted  in  the  first  chapter.  According  to  that  school,  class 
conflict  can  be  seen  as  an  an  arena  of  struggle  out  of  which  social  developments  (  and 
even  the  class  structure)  is  shaped.  In  the  Cypriot  case  the  contested  arena  was  not  only 
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the  internal  class  structure  ,  but  also,  and  eventually  primarily,  the  contest  over  the  fate  of 
the  island. 

But  in  what  sense  were  these  ordinary  people  conscious  agents?  Marx'  s  claim  about 
an  historical  movement ,  as  we  saw,  relied  on  the  fact  that  after  the  demystification  that 
capitalism  brings,  the  masses  who  constitute  the  historical  movement  which  aims  to 
overthrow  capitalism  have  In  some  way  a  consciousness  which  enables  them  to  confront 
the  world  with  "sober  senses".  We  could  refer  in  this  context  to  the  class  conflicts  of  the 

period  1930-50  which  created  the  "historical  transformation"  noted  in  chapter  five  -  and  In 

those  transformations  the  Left  moved  from  the  position  of  being  a  product  of  crisis  to 
become  a  cause  of  social  and  political  reform.  But  In  effect  the  systemic  consciousness  of 
the  participants  of  the  Left  can  be  more  clearly  deciphered  in  the  phenomenon  of  leftist 
patriotism.  Other  movements  of  the  lower  classes  (the  peasants,  the  urban  poor),  as  we 
saw,  challenged  the  existing  order  but  they  barely  moved  to  question  the  system  Itself  and 
the  understanding  of  the  fact  that  events  in  Cyprus  were  ultimately  determined  by 
geopolitical  dynamics  emanating  from  the  world  system  was  clearly  beyond  their  horizon. 
This  is  indeed  the  novelty  and  the  defining  characteristic  of  the  Cypriot  Left  as  I  have  tried 
to  argue.  Not  only  the  leaders  but  the  ordinary  leftists  developed  an  understanding  of 
politics  on  the  basis  of  geopolitical  conjuncture,  and  this  was  ultimately  the  key  variable  In 
the  development  of  the  Cyprocentric  patriotism  of  the  Left  as  well  as  of  its  staunchly  pro¬ 
soviet  positions.  Communism,  as  an  Ideological  framework  but  also  as  a  force  in 
international  politics  (identified  with  the  USSR)  provided  not  only  a  language  but  also  a 
conceptual  universe  within  which  events  and  political  dynamics  were  interpreted.  And  what 
is  even  more  surprising  ,  this  ideology  and  conceptual  framework  of  the  ordinary  leftists 
was  (with  ail  its  Ideological  biases)  much  closer  to  a  representation  of  reality  than  the 
sermons  and  the  nationalist  rhetoric  not  only  of  its  opponents  ,  but  also  of  the  local 
intelligentsia.  There  was  in  this  sense  a  collective  wisdom  In  the  movement  which  did  not 
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come  from  actually  reading  Lenin  or  elaborate  geopolitical  analysis,  (t  was  a  product  of 
experience  which  was  shaped  by  the  collective  dynamics  of  the  movement  and  its 
autonomous  subculture.  There  was,  in  this  sense,  a  form  of  the  "class-for-itself"  in  the 
culture  of  the  movement,  if  we  take  Marx's  term  to  designate  an  awareness  of  class 
interests  which  brings  (in  the  context  of  capitalism)  a  consciousness  of  the  totality  of  the 
system. 

But  this  "class-for-itself  embodied  in  the  subculture  of  the  Left  deviates  from  the 
classical  Marxist  framework.  The  participants  in  the  movement  and  the  subculture  were  in 
their  majority  wage  workers,  but  a  significant  section  came  also  from  small  holding 
peasants  and  the  urban  middle  class  (whether  of  artisans/shopkeepers  or  the 
professionals).  True,  the  mobilizing  dynamic  which  sparked  the  movement  and  which 
helped  in  its  coalescing  were  crises  associated  with  the  capitalist  world-economy.  But,  as 
we  argued,  the  participants  could  more  appropriately  be  called  the  popular  classes,  rather 

than  the  working  class.  It  was  a  movement  born  of  the  impact  of  the  capitalism  -  but  also  a 

movement  which  moved  actively  to  "control  the  impact  of  the  system".  The  popular  classes 
in  this  context,  and  the  translation  of  the  term  "people"  from  "lower  class"  to  the 
"collectivity  of  Cypriot  citizens"  ,  reveals  actually  the  form  of  consciousness  that  the 
movement  embodied.  It  was  a  geopolitical  consciousness  of  the  interests  of  the  Cypriot 
people  In  the  world  system  rather  than  of  specific  class  interests  within  Cypriot  society.  And 
thus  the  reformism  and  the  patriotism  of  the  movement. 

The  Left,  the  church  and  Modernity:  Forms  of  the  modem 

What  did  the  Left  represent  in  this  context  in  the  history  of  the  island  in  the  20th 
century?  In  the  face  of  the  dominant  historiographies  of  nationalism  it  would  seem  indeed 
that  the  Left  represents  "the  counterculture  of  Cypriot  modernity".  It  is  the  other  story,  the 
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other  narrative,  the  other  possibility  in  the  history  of  the  island.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
Left  was  far  from  a  defeated  historical  movement  embodying  a  "lost  historical  alternative”. 
In  effect,  as  I  have  tried  to  argue  in  chapters  five  and  seven,  modem  Cypriot  society  has 
been  decisively  shaped  by  the  Left.  It  could  be  said  actually  that  in  certain  social  domains, 
such  as  political  economic  institut'ons  and  in  foreign  relations,  the  perspectives  of  the  Left 
have  been  hegemonic.  And  in  cultural  terms  the  Left  may  have  represented  the  most 

articulate  form  of  Cypriot  modernity  -  as  a  cultural  phenomenon  which  may  be  "read"  by 

western  categories,  but  which  bears  also  unmistakably  the  signs  of  being  a  product  of  local 
adaptations  and  of  hybridity. 

A  comparative  reference  (from  inside  Cyprus)  has  often  come  to  my  mind  throughout 
this  study  -  even  if  1  avoided  discussing  it  since  it  would  have  led  to  other  analytic  areas  : 

the  analogies  between  the  Left  and  the  church.  But  here,  in  the  epilogue,  we  can 
elaborate  as  a  contemplation  in  the  context  of  the  possible  implications  of  the  existence  of 
the  Cypriot  Left  for  the  history  of  the  island  and  its  modernity.  On  the  organizational  level 
there  is  a  clear  parallel,  which  exists,  as  we  saw  in  chapter  six,  in  the  Italian  case  also.  In 
a  simple  form  of  analogy  the  political  party  can  be  related  to  the  church  institution  (and 

thus  the  "holy  synod"  of  bishops  to  the  central  committee  of  the  party) the  "mass 

organizations"  of  the  Left  to  church  affiliated  organizations,  while  the  local  silloyi  can  be 
related  to  the  local  church  (the  building  and  its  functions).  There  is  on  the  other  hand  a 
clear  difference  in  the  class  characteristics  (Ideology  and  representation)  of  the  Left  and 
the  church.  The  former  claims  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  lower/popular  classes  while 
the  latter  claimed  to  represent  the  metaphysical  and  material  interests  of  the  Orthodox 

population  '  irrespective  of  classes,  which  obviously  meant  that  the  upper  class  controlled 

^The  parallels  between  the  functioning  of  the  Orthodox  hierarchy  and  the  concept  of  "democratic 
centralism”  of  the  communist  parties  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Marios  Sam’s  who  was  working,  at 
the  same  time  that  this  thesis  was  written,  on  his  own  doctoral  thesis  in  anthropology  on  the  organization 
and  worldview  of  Orthodox  monks  on  Mount  Athos. 
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the  Institution.  The  most  interesting  parallels  and  differences  can  be  discerned  at  the 
systemic  level,  i.e.,  how  the  church  or  the  Left  addressed  the  position  (and  the  Interests)  of 
the  island  in  relation  to  outsiders,  since  as  we  saw,  it  Is  the  geopolitical  framework  which 
has  played  the  key  causal  role  for  internal  developments.  And  on  this  level  the  church  and 
the  Left  have  both  been  locallst  but  with  a  significant  difference:  the  church  was  an 
institution  of  local  autonomy/self  government  while  the  Island  was  a  colony  (Byzantine, 
Byzantine-Arab  Border,  Latin,  Ottoman  ,  British)  while  the  Left  has  been  a  phenomenon 
associated  with  decolonization  and  eventually  with  modernization. 

The  church  was  the  autonomous  Institution  of  the  natives  in  relation  to  the  world  of 
empires,  and  this  implies  actually  that  the  church  favored  In  some  way  foreign  protection 
since  it  did  not  have  internal  forces  of  violerrce  of  Its  own  to  impose  its  will.  The  peasant 
revolts  of  the  Ottoman  period  were  the  most  characteristic  :  the  church  paid  for  the  troops 
which  were  transferred  to  the  island  to  suppress  the  uprisings,  and  the  church  elite  actively 
sought  these  interventions.  At  the  same  time  the  church  was  not  comfortable  with  rival 

local  institutions  -  such  as  a  secular  state.  The  two  periods  in  which  the  island  had  been 

dominated  by  the  West  (the  medieval  Latin  and  the  modem  British)  were  actually  the 
periods  in  which  the  church  mobilized  against  "foreign  rule"  actively.  In  the  first  case  the 
Orthodox  church  was  threatened  by  the  Latin  church,  while  in  the  second  by  the  British 
administration's  reforms  and  efforts  Indeed  to  create  a  secular  colonial  state.  Thus  in  the 
British  period  the  church  was  caught  in  a  conflict  between  its  two  tendencies:  it  needed  the 
external  protection  of  the  British  (or  of  the  Greek  state  In  the  imagery  of  enosis )  while  jt 
had  to  oppose  the  efforts  at  creating  a  local  secular  state  .  which  would  inevitably  replace 
the  church  as  the  primary  organization  of  the  natives.  The  church  in  this  sense  functioned 
in  this  century  as  an  Institution  of  traditional  society  which  managed  to  adapt  to  modernity 
and  played  a  key  role  in  the  development  of  the  Cypriot  variant  of  the  cultural-historical 
dimension  of  the  concept.  Thus  the  church  abandoned  the  traditional  worldview  of 
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Romiosini  and  adopted  the  ideology  of  enosis  and  of  Greek  nationalism.  But,  as  we  saw 
in  chapter  four,  this  transformation  actually  implied  that  a  strange  form  of  a  nation  was 
born,  the  nation/ethnic  group  of  G/C  Orthodox  Christians  with  the  archbishop  as  their 
"national  leader"  {ethnarch ).  But  when  the  church  was  forced  by  the  rising  anti-colonial 
movement  on  the  island  and  the  geopolitical  developments  in  the  world  system  ( the  rise 
of  anti-colonial  movements),  it  achieved  a  different  kind  of  union  than  the  one  with 
Greece.  It  became  the  "guardian"  of  the  new  state,  since  the  first  president  was  also  the 
archbishop,  and  this  control  of  the  state  enabled  the  church  to  impose  Its  hegemony  on  the 
new  state  culturally  ,  in  terms  of  education  and  public  discourse. 

In  this  interpretive  framework  the  church  can  be  seen  as  a  local  institution  which  was 
bound  to  oppose  annexation  to  Greece  since  there  was  the  possibility  that  the  church 
could  make  a  new  adaptation  (after  the  adoption  of  nationalism  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century)  and  modernize  itself  further  In  the  given  context  of  global  decolonization.  And  this 
possibility  came  precisely  from  the  fact  that  ,  despite  EOKA  et.  al.,  the  church  and  the 
British  empire  were  on  the  same  side  until  the  very  last  day  of  colonialism,  on  the  key 
Internal  and  external  Issue  of  the  times:  the  rising  communist  people's  movement  on  the 
Island  and  the  cold  war  outside  the  island.  This  may  appear  as  strange  since  it  is  a 
certainty  of  writing  on  Cyprus  to  assume  that  the  church  was  pro- enos/s.  And  there  are  of 
course  multiple  volumes  of  speeches  and  sermons  which  can  buttress  this  "certainty".  But 
it  is  often  forgotten  that  despite  the  championing  of  the  enosis  movement  by  the  church,  it 
was  also  the  most  notorious  leader  of  the  church  in  this  century.  Archbishop  Makarios  III, 
who  became  the  symbol  of  independence.  From  the  vantage  point  of  the  end  of  the 
century  we  can  actually  have  a  broader  perspective  in  seeing  the  fluctuations  of  the  church 
leadership,  which,  to  a  degree,  reflected  the  dynamics  in  the  organization  of  the  church.  In 
relation  to  the  anti-colonial  movement  and  the  "rule  by  foreigners".  For  the  archbishops  of 
this  century,  only  the  period  1940-60  seems  to  have  been  their  grand  enoticist  moment.  In 
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the  first  decade  of  the  century,  as  we  saw,  the  church  and  the  Christians  were  split 
between  nationalists  and  traditionalists  (and  the  traditionalists  did  use  localism  against  the 
nationalists).  The  nationalists  won,  but  soon  their  archbishop  died  and  their  old  opponent, 
Cyril  III,  became  archbishop  .  And  Cyril  proved  to  be  a  rhetorical  enoUcist,  in  practical 
terms  he  continued  the  collaborationist  attitude  of  the  traditional  elite  with  the  British  ;  even 
apologizing  to  the  governor  for  the  riots  of  1931 .  After  his  death  in  the  thirties,  Leontios 
(bishop  of  Paphos)  undertook  the  role  of  "acting  archbishop"  until  1947  when  he  was 
elected  archbishop.  Leontios  believed  in  and  struggled  for  enosis.  but  as  part  of  the 

liberal  wing  of  the  church  he  could  have  adapted  to  a  constitutional  solution,^  or  even  to 

independence  if  one  considers  the  developments  of  the  1950's.  Makarios  II,  who 
succeeded  him  in  1947,  was  a  fanatical  enot'cist  but  he  was  clear  about  his  priorities  :  in 
1948  he  declared  that  the  first  enemy  to  be  confronted  was  communism  and  that  enosis 
would  be  settled  between  Greece  and  Britain.  In  other  words  the  leader  of  the  enoticists 
reverted  back  to  seeking  foreign  protection  (even  of  the  British)  against  the  rising  people’s 
movement.  Makarios  III  may  have  been  enoticist  from  1950  to  1959  but  he  was  the 
personality  around  whom  the  independence  of  the  island  was  constructed.  The  process  of 
the  transformation  of  Makarios  from  enosis  to  independence  stretched  from  the  late 
1950’s  into  the  late  1960's,  but  whatever  its  personal  turning  points,  this  situational  fact 
indicates  the  broader  reality  we  indicated  In  chapters  four  and  seven.  The  church  was 
bound  to  provide  the  main  obstacle  to  enosis  from  all  the  "residuals  of  traditional  society" 
precisely  because  It  was  a  "shadow  state/polity"  of  the  natives.  The  memorable  personal 
confrontations  of  Makarios  with  many  Greek  prime  ministers  were  indicative  of  the  broader 
structural  framework  which  shaped  their  perspectives  :  Makarios  was  seeing  himself  as  the 
ethnarch  of  Cypriot  hellenism  and  would  not  grant  an  inch  to  the  interests  of  the  Greek 

8as  we  saw  in  chapter  five  the  main  ally  of  Leontios  in  the  ethnarchic  council  ,  I.  Clerides,  resigned  in 
March  1947  (two  months  before  the  archbishobic  elections)  after  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
council  to  refuse  to  discuss  participation  in  constitutional  talks  with  the  British. 
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state  which  might  have  hurt  his  primary  constituency,  while  the  Greek  governments  saw 
'Ihis  monk"  with  disdain  at  the  beginning  and  subsequently  developed  real  anger  at  his 
refusal  to  recognize  Athens  as  the  national/polif  cal  center  of  hellenism.  At  the  same  time 
the  transformation  of  Makarios  indicates  the  validity  of  the  communist-leftist  perspective  on 
the  real  cause  of  political  and  economic  trends  in  the  island  ;  they  had  to  do  with  its 
geopolitical  position  and  not  with  divine  or  other  metaphysical  causes  (such  as  the  lack  of 
enosis  )  .  The  convergence  of  Makarios  and  AKEL,  which  became  a  real  collaboration 
after  1 964,  signified  the  growing  consciousness  within  the  island  of  the  real  stakes 
involved  in  the  conflicts  over  the  island.  But  it  indicated  also  that  the  church  had  achieved 
another  transformation  :  it  managed  to  accept  Independence  and  even  converse  with  its 
main  Ideological  rival,  the  communists.  Their  common  ground  was  their  localism;  they  are 
both  local  institutions  which  are  bound  to  support,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  interests  of 
the  natives. 

But  AKEL's  origins  and  ideology  led  also  to  sharp  differences  in  relation  to  the  church. 
The  Left,  which  is  represented  by  AKEL  as  a  political  organization,  is  a  product  of  the 

process  of  decolonization  -  its  very  emergence  (In  the  decade,  1920's,  after  the 
declaration  of  the  principle  of  national  self-determination  by  the  Russian  revolution  and  by 
♦he  rising  power  in  the  world  capitalist  system,  the  USA)^  and  its  "seemingly"  radical 

ideological  position  for  independence  In  the  1920's,  are  Indicative.  The  relation  of  the  Left 
to  the  British  was  equally  divided  at  the  church's,  but  for  different  reasons  actually  for 
opposite  reasons.  The  Left  supported  the  modernization  of  the  British  culturally  and 

politically  -  to  the  degree  that  it  implied  that  civil  rights  would  respected  for  all  citizens  and 

that  the  state  could/would  intervene  to  address  economic  problems.  But  it  opposed  foreign 
rule.  Even  when  the  Left  supported  enosis  there  was  a  difference  In  the  meaning  of  the 
term  In  comparison  with  the  way  the  church  used  it:  For  the  church  enosis  was  a 


9Amghi  (1994). 
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translation  of  the  Orthodox  imagery  of  the  union  of  the  human  and  the  divine  in  political 
terms  ,  but  It  was  also  a  way  to  find  another  state  which  would  uphold  the  interests  of  the 
church  in  relation  to  both  threats,  internal  (communism)  and  externa!  (modernization- 
secularization  promoted  by  the  British).  The  Left,  on  the  other  hand,  started  with  a  clear 
position  for  Irxlependence  ,  then  shifted  to  enosis  In  an  effort  to  integrate  and  spread  Its 
Influence  In  the  period  1 941  -1 958.  Apart  from  the  geopolitical  concerns  which  necessitated 
the  policy  changes,  the  leftists  envisioned  enosis  as  a  stage  toward  the  goal  of  human 
emancipation.  Thus  during  the  1950’s  in  which  the  Cypriot  Left  supported  enosis  with  the 
right  wing  regime  in  Greece,  its  proclaimed  goal  was  to  continue  under  that  regime  the 
fight  for  independence  (of  the  Greek  nation  in  this  case)  and  democratic  rights.  In  this 
sense  the  Left  was  not  looking  for  a  foreign  protector;  it  was  actually  looking  for  ways 
through  which  it  could  extend  the  rights  of  Cypriots  .and  If  possible  of  all  the  "peoples"  of 
the  world,  in  the  global  system.  Thus  if  we  tabulate  the  two  institutions  as  representing 
different  forms  of  response  to  foreign  rule  arxl  modernization  we  have  the  following  table. 


Relation  to  foreign  rule 
(British  or  Greek) 
during  colonial  period 

Attitudes  towards 
modernization  -  including 
the  possibility  of  a  local 
state 

CHURCH 

± 

- 

LEFT 

- 

+ 

±  Primarily  positive  but  shifting  from  one  option  to  another 
-  Mainly  opposed  +  Affirmative 


In  this  context  we  may  actually  see  the  Left  as  an  "authentic"  form  of  the  modern  in 
Cyprus,  in  relation,  at  least,  to  the  more  transitional  form  that  church  nationalism 
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represented  .  In  effect  its  political  vision  was  a  direct  product  of  British  liberalism,  and  had  it 
been  applied,  it  is  possible  that  the  Cypriot  tragedy  of  1 974  may  have  been  avoided.  The 
vision  of  a  secular  bicommunal  society  based  on  the  rule  of  an  impartial  law  in  a  unified 
public  sphere  for  all  the  Cypriots  was  a  logical  implication  of  the  western  political  tradition 
which  could  have  been  applied  to  Cyprus.  On  the  contrary  the  British  "chose"  after  the 
1 930's  to  fan  the  flames  of  communal  separation  and  nationalism  as  necessary  allies  of 
the  colonial  administration  against  the  Left.  The  Left  was  in  this  sense  ,  as  a  subculture,  a 
proto-state  of  the  natives,  which  developed  through  the  dialectic  of  the  class  experience 
arwj  culture  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  consequences  of  modernization.  The  British, 
however,  chose  to  surrender  power  to  the  other  proto-state,  the  church  and  the  emerging 
T/C  nationalist  elite. 

In  cultural  terms  the  Left  was  a  form  of  a  rival  "church"  in  the  given  traditions  of  the 
island  -  if  one  considers  the  loyalty  of  its  supporters  and  their  different  historical  and 

spatial  Imagery  (in  relation  to  the  church  nationalists).  But  it  was  a  modern/secular 
"church"  of  the  popular  classes  which  seemed  to  have  developed  a  native  form  of 
modernism,  while  the  elite  and  sections  of  the  middle  classes  were  still  caught  in  the 
transitional  narrative  of  enosis  as  reunion  with  the  sacred.  In  a  recent  book  Vassos 
Argyrou  has  raised  the  issue  of  the  manifestation  of  modernity  in  Cyprus,  which  he 
Interprets  as  a  form  of  westernization.  His  book  is  an  Innovative  effort  to  introduce  the 
variables  of  power  and  symbolic  domination  In  anthropological  studies  of  Cyprus.  And  his 
main  empirical  conclusion  is  hardly  surprising  in  view  of  the  work  presented  here:  the  lower 
classes  use  "tradition"  (or  Cypriotness)  as  a  form  of  symbolic  resistance  to  the 
westernizing  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  urban  middle  classes.  The  problem  with  the 
analysis  rests  on  the  identification  of  modernity  (and  modernization)  with  westernization. 
Argyrou's  analysis  focuses  on  the  processes  by  which  marriage  ceremonies  but  also 
gender  roles  and  identities  have  shifted  from  the  1930’s  to  the  1990's  and  In  a  Foucaultian 
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manner  analyzes  at  the  end  how  the  Cypriots  of  the  1990's  are  "constituted"  as  subjects 
by  western  discourse  and  how  they  themselves  contribute  to  this  objectivization  by 
translating  their  internal  problems  into  issues  of  "civilization"  and  progress,  terms  and 
frameworks  of  discourse  which  imply,  according  to  the  author,  westernization.  Despite  the 
insightful  analysis  of  the  forms  of  cultural/class  conflicts,  a  question  lingers  on,  in  this 
discussion  of  cultural  domination  by  the  reified,  according  to  the  author,  concept  of  the 
"West".  Are  there  ways  in  which  the  Cypriots  resist?  Is  there  a  framework  in  which  we  can 
say  the  Cypriots  confronted  the  West  not  just  by  measuring  themselves  up  to  it  but  by 
claiming  a  different  "modern  experience"  from  the  western  model?  Even  though  on  the 
basis  of  his  data  it  does  seem  that  the  lower  classes  are  less  prone  to  translate  their 
experience  to  western  categories,  yet  this  dimension  of  internal  cultural-class  conflict  does 
not  really  get  reflected  in  the  relation  of  modernity  and  forms  of  resistance  to 
westernization.  Following  Foucault,  the  author  condemns  (western)  domination,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  see  where  exactly  "discourses  of  resistance"  appear.  My  work  moves  in 
that  "grey  area".  The  ongoing  argument  has  been  actually  that  rather  than  see  the 
western  case  as  a  typical  model  case  in  modernization,  we  should  explore  the  possibility  of 
multiple  forms  of  modernity  depending  on  the  elective  affinity  of  local  culture  with  the  ideas 
of  the  Enlightenment.  In  this  context  the  Cypriot  Left  has  been  analyzed  not  just  as  a  force 
promoting  political  and  economic  interests,  but  also  as  a  form  of  local  discourse  and  a  form 
of  organization  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  western  prototypes.  In  effect  herein  lies  the 
most  crucial  difference  of  the  Cypriot  Left  from  the  church.  Even  though  the  church  has 
adapted  impressively  to  modernity,  still  as  an  institution  and  as  a  worldview,  it  is  a  remnant 
of  traditional  society  and  is  thus  bound  to  produce  transitional  ideological  and  cultural 
frameworks,  akin  in  many  ways  to  other  forms  of  third  world  nationalism.  The  Left,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  the  local  adaptation  of  modernity  ,  western  influenced  but  clearly 
not  reducible  to  the  western  experience. 
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What  could  be  the  role  of  the  Cypriot  Left  in  the  long  run?  As  the  first  secular 
organization  in  the  island  which  survived  for  decades  and  especially  as  a  set  of  institutions 
which  have  helped  diffuse  in  Cypriot  society  patterns  of  self-  organization  of  the  lower 
classes  but  also  in  developing  a  discourse  on  the  totality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  impact  of  the  Left  on  Cypriot  history  will  continue  to  be  decisive.  In  the 
short  term  the  Left  will  have  to  confront  the  "problem  of  power*’.  Sooner  or  later  one  of  its 
candidates  will  win  the  presidential  election,  and  the  party  will  have  then  to  participate 
officially  in  the  government.  Will  that  create  a  split  as  in  other  working  class  movements  In 
this  century  with  a  revolutionary  ideology  when  they  approached  power?  And  would 
power  mean  that  the  party  will  be  divorced  from  the  subculture,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
in  western  Europe  where  increasingly  leftist  voters  choose  from  a  variety  of  parties?  Or 
would  the  special  status  of  AKEL  as  both  an  expression  of  the  socialist  working  class 
movement  and  of  Cypriot  patriotism  lead  to  new  forms  of  political  and  Ideological  bonds? 
And  how  would  the  party  and  the  subculture  face  jjp  to  to  the  issues  raised  by  the 
movements  of  the  current  of  the  Left  associated  with  1 968?  On  the  basis  of  its  moves  in 
the  1990's  the  party  actually  seems  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  adopting  the  language 
of  the  New  Left.  But  then  the  course  of  the  party  will  also  be  determined  by  the 
developments  on  the  position  of  the  island  in  the  world  system  and  the  corrflicts  over  it. 
The  effort  to  join  in  the  European  union  will  probably  set  the  island  in  a  familiar  position 
again  as  a  border  between  the  "west"  and  the  Middle  East/lhe  Arab  world. 

Back  to  Lenin  in  the  silloyos.  When  I  wrote  In  the  1993  commentary  that  Lenin  was  an 
"icon",  I  was  referring  to  an  analogy  from  the  world  of  the  church.  In  the  same  way  that 
Christians  go  to  church,  hear  a  liturgy  in  ancient  Greek  (of  which  they  understand  little)  but 
participate  in  the  ritual  through  their  silent  presence,  then  the  silloyos  represents 
something  similar  for  the  leftists.  Lenin  Is  there  like  an  Icon,  a  secular  icon,  there  in  the 
coffeeshop,  among  soccer  photos  and  village  talk.  But  in  the  tradition  of  plebeian  culture 
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which  was  transformed  into  the  leftist  subculture,  the  presence  of  the  photo  was  a  sign  of 
reverence.  The  people  do  not  know  exactly  what  he  said  but  they  made  up  an  image  of 
him  in  their  minds,  something  between  the  teacher  of  the  poor  and  their  liberator.  It  Is  that 
Lenin  and  that  communism  that  the  village  leftists  refused  to  take  down.  This  was  their 
Enlightenment  and  their  French  Revolution,  a  sign  of  their  modernity. 
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APPENDIX 

A  note  on  the  symbolism  of  the  dedication 

A  final  note  on  the  man  to  whose  memory  this  work  is  dedicated:  Savas  Menikou.  Menikou 
was  the  victim  of  the  most  atrocious  killing  of  a  leftist  by  EOKA  in  1958.  He  was  a  poor 
man  who  lived  in  a  bicommunal  settlement  near  Lefkonico,  and  who  commuted  to  Varosha 
everyday  ,  on  his  bicycle,  to  work  and  support  his  family.  He  was  leftist  but  not  a  party 

member  -  an  ordinary,  if  not  typical,  village  leftist.  His  crime  was  that  he  got  outside  the 

house  during  a  fight  of  his  children  with  other  kids,  a  fight  which  involved  politics,  and  he 
slapped  a  kid  who  allegedly  was  shouting  "EOKA".  He  was  arrested  by  masked  men  of 
EOKA  as  he  was  comlrig  from  work,  he  was  taken  outside  the  church  of  Lefkonico,  then 
the  masked  men  rang  the  bells  of  the  church  and  gathered  rightists  and  many  school 
children  who  went  on  to  kill  him  with  stones.  This  stoning  outside  the  church  has  stayed 
with  me  ever  since  I  heard  about  it.  It  partly  explained  the  widespread  fear  for  the 
nationalists  and  their  violence  until  1974.  But  it  was  also  a  key  moment  in  understanding 
the  different  historical  narratives  and  experiences  of  leftists  from  people  related  to  other 
political  factions.  The  leftists  knew,  through  their  subculture,  that  he  was  an  Innocent  man 
killed  because  of  his  ideology.  The  rest  of  society  heard  only  the  perspective  of  EOKA  that 
"everybody  killed  by  EOKA  was  a  traitor".  The  case  of  Menikou,  and  of  the  other 
assassinated  leftists  of  the  late  1950's,  was  in  effect  one  of  the  distinguishing  elements  of 

the  subculture  of  the  Left  -  a  point  frozen  in  time  for  which  the  leftists  felt  the  need  to 

preserve  another  memory,  another  historicity.  These  were,  after  all,  the  events  which 
iTiade  the  leftist  village  grocer  to  write  his  long  letter/history  of  the  village  ,  which  he  gave 
me  after  my  article  on  Lenin  in  the  coffeshop. 

In  terms  of  our  previous  discussion  on  Modernity  and  the  the  relation  of  the  Left  and 
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the  church,  there  is  still  another,  symbolic  dimension.  Here  was  a  man  who  beyond  his 
personal  economic  misery,  moved  to  identity  with  an  ideology  which  preached  the 
"brotherhood  of  man"  and  the  equality  of  all  human  beings.  An  ideology  which  gave 
meaning  to  his  existence  and  a  language  through  which  he  could  account  for  the  world 
and  act  to  change  it.  And  he  was  lynched  in  the  yard  of  the  church.  Menikou,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  church  ,  was  a  martyr.  Probably  his  real  "crime”  was  that  he  was  one  of 
the  leftists  who  refused  to  be  intimidated  by  EOKA  and  continued  to  express  openly  his 
views.  And  if  we  see  the  modernism  of  the  Left  as  an  elective  affinity  between  local  culture 
and  the  Enlightenment,  then  Menikou,  as  a  symbol  of  the  ordinary  leftist,  could  be  seen  as 
a  "Christ  re-crucified"  to  invoke  Kazantzakis'  novel  in  which  the  villager  assigned  to  play 
the  role  of  Jesus  during  the  week  of  the  "holy  passion"  comes  to  Identify  with  Lenin  in  front 
of  the  Injustice  of  the  world.  And  he  gets  killed  by  the  “good  Christians"  of  the  village. 
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